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Chronicle of Events 


1 Jiin. ’J7 


2 Jun. do, 

3 Jan. do, 

6 Jan. ilo. 

6 Jan. iIo, 

8 Jan, do, 
10 Jan. do. 


11 Jan. do. 

12 Jan. do. 

13 Jan. do. 

11 Jan. do, 

1C Jan, do 


January 1927. 

Saidar JoKondia KinRii, Mr. Manohnr Lai and Malik Feu z Khan Noon 
appointed Miikislei’H liy tiiR I’nnjab Governninnt. 

Tlin liidastiiii,l (longroag in faicnt.fn—Second Bay’s procredingf;—Me. 
Ilii'la’a tviolinn condemning Ui.a ISil gold rales ot tliu CoTrcnoy Comniitleii’a 
recointnnndation e.aiiicd. 

An appeal for funds to raise an All-lniHa Memorial of t.lio Late Swami 
Sliradliaiianda issued from Delhi under tlio signatures of rundil Malaviya 
and otlu'ia. 

Mahatma (Saiidlii in C.alciilta--In reply to Depressed Class Filndentn’ 
adilresH tlm Mahalma ealiortcd them to follow tlio tcaoluiigs of late Swami 
ShradUanavula who was a great friend of the depressed classes. 

Opening Day of llio Xliird llefornied Legislative Council at Lahore, 

Indian Economic Cunfcrcnco in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. L. 
Tannan, 

i^irst All-India Women’s Conference at Toona under the prcsiiicncy of 
the Maharani o£ V.arnda. 

Arrival o£ Air TJner “ Hercules ” at Karachi from London with fhe 
Secretary of State for Air and jiai Ly on board. 

First Sitting of the C. I’. Council—Sir S. M, Cliitnavis oUoted president. 

First meeting of the Third Deformed Bengal Lrgislativo Council in 
Calcutta—0 0 Vfc rn 01 ’s add ress. 

First meeting of the Third Keformed runiab Legislative Council at 
Lahore, 

Goveimnent of India Press Oommuni<iue announced that the position 
(if Indians in Australia considerably improved by the passing o f araclio- 
latory measures liy the Commonwealth Parliament. 

All-Imlia Prayer in memory of Swami Shiadhananda, 

h’lrst meeting ot ttie, IJ. P. L-gislalivo Council—Dai Bahadur Lala Bitaram 

ic-eleoted pieBidr.iit. 

C. P. Council —moliim for Ministers’ Salaries passed. 

The Indian Di'k-gation leave Cape-Town to return ta India after the Bound 
Table Coiiferenco. 

Thu Trial ot Abdul Uascliiil, the assassin of Sw.ami Shadhananda, com¬ 
menced at the court of Special Magistrate, Delhi, 

1 he Round Talde Conference completed its labours in Capo-Town. 

First Bitting of the 1! & O Legislalivij Council—Khan Bahadur Kliwaia 
Mahomed Koor dieted president. 

Ariivai of Mr. S Sakliilvala M, P. in Bombay, 

Abdui UaEchid, i.liii .assassin of Hwami Shiadhananda, committed to Bessions 
under Section 3(12 of tlie Penal Code. 

Government of Tiidiii publislisd tlii'co important bills embodying the Cur¬ 
rency Commission’s llccoraraciidations. 


1 
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17 Jun. '21 lieBgal Couneil—Motion for Ministers’ Salaries passed—Swarajikt motion 
rtfueiiig the rictnanrt tfjeclcd. 

SlKil rroiiclion Bill—Statcmeiils of objects and reasons published by the 
Governincnt of India—preferential duties provided tor. 

Report of the Bombay Bachbay llcclamation Committee published— 
responsihility apporiionctl on its promoters, 

19 Jan. do. Opening of the Legislative Assembly in New Delhi—Mr. I’atel rc-clccted 
President the next day. 

21 Jan. do. rt. Nehru’s adjournment motion in the Assembly—Mr. S, 0, Mitra’s 
detention denounced. 

24 Jan. do. Budget Session of the Burma Council opened by His Excellency the 
Goveinor, 

Viceroy's inaugural address in opening the Legislative Assembly, 

First meeting ot the Madras Council—Oovetnor’s opening Address, 

26 Jan, do. The Steel Protection Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

Hindn-Moslem fracas at Patnakhali owing to the assault on Satyagraha 
undertrial prifoneis by a Mahomedan Jail Warder—Several persons 
injured, one Moslem being seriously wounded. 

27 Jan do. Madras Council—Mr. Satyamurti’s adjournment motion disapproving the 

Government of India’s action in sending Indian troops to China dis¬ 
allowed by Governor. 


February 1927. 

3 Feb, '27 Barma Council—Ketolntion on removal of Box-disqualification lost. 

Budget cuts ill 1924—20 Sir Basil Blackel’s Statement in the Assembly. 
Debate on tbo release of Bengal Detenus iu the Asgcmbly—Pt. Nehru’s 
motion recommending release or trial ot detenus passed. 

7 Feb. do. Select Committee Report on the Steel Protection Bill presented to the 

Assembly. 

8 Feb, do. Opening of the Council of State in New Delhi—Report of the rrivileges 

Enquiry Committee submitted. 

9 Feb, do, Burma Council-—Members of Home Buie, Swaraj and Nationalist parties 

walked out in protest against the insulting reforeneo of the Home Member 
to Bevd. U, Ottama. 

10 Feb- do. The International Anti-Colonial Congress at Brussells—Mr. Jawhar Lai 

Nehru’s Statement on behalf of India, 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha’s motion in the Assembly urging withdrawal 
of Special laws in Sanlhal Perganas carried. 

B. P. C, C. requisition meeting in Calcutta—adjournment motion carried. 

11 Feb. do. B. N. Railway Workmen’s Strike at Kharagpur commenced from this day 

—Firing by the Railway Auxiliary Force on unarmed strikers. 

Adjourned B. P. C. C. meeting in Calcutta—“No confidence” motion 
on the Executive carried by a narrow mojority. 

14 Feb. do. The Steel Protection Bill formally moved in the Assembly by Sir Charles 
Inues—disouBsion adjourned. 

16 Feb. do. Bills certified in 1924—26 Mr. Graham’s Statement in the Assembly. 
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16 Fob. ’27 AljouinPil ilsbate on ibe Steel Bill—Mr. Mebta’s motion to recommit the 
Bill to tlie St-loei Ootnmitlee lejeclcil. 

18 Feb, lio. First raeetiiit; of Bombay Oouncil—Qovernor’fl opening adilress. 

Railway Binlget presented in the Assembly, 

Adioqrijcil lieliate on the Kharagpur Strike in the Assembly. 

19 Feb, do. Heated d* laio in the Calcutta European Association on a resolution 

censuring Iho A'. M. C. A. on its nlleged political activities which was 
passed. 

Opening of llic New Burma Lcgitlative Council—Mr. Oscar De Glanvillc 
elected Bi'c'siilont. 

21 Feb. do. Text of the Kouth African Agreement read in the Assembly and the 
Union Assembly—Anti-Aaiatic Bill dropped—UcparaliOD in a new garb— 
Union acceiits education i cBpousibililieB of Indians, 

Steel Protection Bill p.astcd in the Assembly. 

23 Feb. do. Resolution for the release of political prisoners carried in the Bengal 
Council liy a hage majoi ily. 

Discussion on the tioulh African Agrcment in the Council of State— 
Members’ felioitoua speech. 

25 Feb. do. Text of the provisions of the Indian Navy Bill presented to the House of 

Commons. 

26 Feb, do. Annual Session of the All-India Khllnfat Conference at Lucknow under 

the Chairmausliip of Dr, Atisari, 

28 Feb. do. Punjab Council—No-confulcnce motion on Ministers negatived for want 

of majority favouring leave being granted. 


March 1927. 

1 Mar, ’27 Tlie Steel I’rotection Bill passed by the Council of State. 

The Financial Statement for 1927-28 presented in the Assembly by Sit 
Basil Blackoit, 

2 Mar. do. llindu-Moslom disturbance in Ponatinlia on the Sivaratri Mela arising 

cut oi tlic Mohammadans taking oxeeption to a Hindu SanktrtM Party 
passing by a mosque—police opened lire on the Mulmiumadans to disperse 
them. 

Split in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee—Rival factions formed 
owing to the Secretary, Mr. Sasnial's arbitarily closing up the Congress 
oiHoc—Statemeuta from both sides issued—Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s appeal 
fur honourable settlement. 

1. ivil Aviation grant for ton lakhs passed in the Assembly. 

S Mar. do. B. & O, Council—Swarajist censure motion on Ministers defeated, 

9 Mar, do. B. .& 0. Couru3il--Miiiisto.r’.i salaries voted. 

Annual meeting ot the Calcutta Y. M. 0, A. under the Bishop of Calcutta 
cluilfeiigod tlie European Association to substautiate or withdraw their 
charges. 

Second Reading ot tiie Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Com- 
mODB—Labour molion for rejection ot the Bill defeated, 

ll Mar, do. U, B. Council—Swarajist motion for redaction of Ministers’ Salaries lost. 
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12 Miir, ’37 

I4 Mnr, ('o. 

16 Ma'', do, 

16 Mar, do. 

17 Mar, do. 

18 Mar. do. 

19 Mar, do. 

20 Mar, do, 

21 Mar, do. 


23 

Mar. 

do. 

23 

Mar. 

do. 

26 

Mar. 

do. 

26 

Mar. 

do. 

28 

Mar. 

do. 

29 

Mar. 

do. 


30 Mar, do. 
Si Mar, do. 
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Pevcnth Bcfffnn of (ho Trado ITnioii Congieas at Dolhi nndot tlic ITeri- 
dciioy of Kai Baliob Oliaiul tika Lersad. 

Sonlh Afiican Indian Congrecs at Jolinnnrsburg op(ncd by Uevd. 0. F. 
Andrew?, 

Bengal Connoii—Tlire.i Swarajist inotions against tbc Ministry defeated 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Punjab Comioil—Debate on Minislors' Salaries—reduction motion 
negatived. 

C. P. Council—MinigteiB* Salarioi Vo‘cd, 

Debate in Union Assembly on the South African ngreement continual 
up to the 19Ui. 

Sir Sanharan Hair’s remarbalile resolution in the Council of State recom¬ 
mending to the Oovernmeiit, to put oft the Beforms indefinitely until the 
Ilindu-Moslrm differencer. were compoteci. 

Party Meetings of AsBcmbly Members at Delhi held to rschange views on 
the. diiTctions in wiiieh modification of the existing system of communal 
representation was drsioablc. 

Babu Sstiniira Nath Sen, leader of Palnshhali Satyagraba, arrested at 
Barifal under Sictions 107 and 114 Cr. P. C. 

All India Youth Conference at Gnrubul, ITiinlwar under the Presidency of 
T. L. Vaswami. 

Annual meeting of the Southcru India Chambov ot Commerce—Sir M. C. 
T. MutUia Chottiar presiding. 

Meeting of 30 prominent Muslim ic.idrrs at Delhi after a protracted dia- 
cuffion agreed to the institution of joint eU'cloratcB under certain 
conditions. 

Madras Covtncil—Motion of no-confidence in the Ministry negatived — 
Swarajists remained neutral. 

Punjab Hindu Sabha pusfed rctolulion denying the Cnnprnsfl heus standi 
to Tcprearnt Ilitrdu cfjmraunity in negotiation with Muslim organisations. 
Home Member’s Statement in the Assembly on Iho roleato of Bengal 
iletcnus—Wholesale rclraae. de.trinienlal tn pulrlio safety. 

Congress Working Committee met at Drdhi and discussed the inoelcin 
proposals regarding Joint ISleetor.ate, 

Mr. Moberly's Statement in the Bengal Council on the conditional release 
of Mr, S, 0. Bose. 

Standing Committee of thn House of Coirrmoiia ordet'CiI the Indian Navy 
Bill to be reported to tire House for tiro third reading, 

Hindu Members ot the Aftembly under I't. Malaviya considered the 
Muslim proposals and laid down ptinoiplfs ns the baaia of discuasion, 
Punjab Council—Motion for thu ickasc of Sikh Gurdwara Beform pri¬ 
soners carried. 

lire Ccniral Sikh League congraluJaled the Mahomedan leaders in agreeing 
to the Joint Electorate. 

Finance Bill passed in the Council ot Stale. 

Madras Muslim Council Members opposed Joint Eleelorale as detrimental 
to the political advanccracirt of the Mualim Community, 

Madras Council—Madras Dniversily Act Amendment Bill introduced by 
Mr. S. Satyamuvti. 

Hindu-Moalfrn fracas at Larkana (Sind) a.s the result ot a dispute between 
IlinduB and Mahomcriana over the possession of a weman ami her three 
cbildi'cn, 

Indian Debate in the House of Jiords—Lord Eirkcnhia l’s survey of Indian 
afiairs—release of Ectrgal dotenna involve murderous outrages. 

Anirual Meeting ot the Bombay Y'. M, 0. A. under His Excellency the 
Governor who dwelt on (he esctllenl humanitarian work of the Association 
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- A pi. 

3 A pi. 
■1 Apl. 

6 Apl. 
C Apl. 

7 Apl. 

8 Apl. 
16 Apl. 


17 Apl. 
I'J Apl. 

20 Apl. 

24 Apl. 
20 Apl, 
28 Apl. 


April 1 92 7. 

’27 rnblio nift.'l irig in Mailrfls on tlie work ilorin by tha OoBprcea pnily in Hio 

Local Cuuiicil — Seutnil policy ot the SsvarajiBta jwsiiiiicil. 
do, MatuiraHlilia Provincial Conprena Committee mecliug at Poona adopted 
iTfiolutiois aupporling the Joint Ulcctoi-ato. 

do. Sind Muslim Lcadcib’ Slati ment on the origin of the Laikana riot issued 

—riindiui and Arya-Stimaiista blamed for their agpressive spirit. 

Qurdwaia Central Itoav.l meeting at Amritsar urged Sikh Council 
members to I'cs gn in protest against the attitude of Government in not 
vvliolcKale llu', Qunlwarft IlcEoi'in Prisoners, 

do. Third llcadinf; of the rntliiin N^vy BUI passed in tlio House of Ooramons 
Liihuur nmendnirnls rejecfotl, 

do, Kakori Oonftpir;icy Onse—Jndfifmant delivered by the Sessions JudRO at 
Lucknow—Three sentenced to bo hanged find one transported for life, 

do. Sir Ilugli S£e(di<*nRon afiRtimed offico of the Governor of Bihar and Oiissa. 
Mahamshtra Provincial ConKrcHa Comrairteo meeting at Poona approved 
6iig"Fb(ious alxnit Joint Kloctotatc—Oongrese should not lay down any 
definite iiilofl for the acceptance or refusal of Diinistvy. 
do. Justice ratty meeting at Madras under the presidency of Eaja of Fanagal, 

do, Tliii'd Kerulft I’rovincial Conferenoo at Calicut under the presidency of 
Mr. H. a Hiirniiitiin—ft-.varajist I'olicy ciitioiBcd. 

Ilmigai I'rovinciHl OordVreiici at Maju (Ifowrah) under the presidency 
of Mr. .logiiulra Nath Clmkravarty. , 

Trnili ScRsinn of llio All-India Ifimiu Maltasabba at Patna under the 
prcsiilcncy of Dr. B. S. Moon joe. 

do, All-India Hliudbi Conferenoo at Patna—TributCB to Swami Shvadbanan la. 

do. Hindu version ot the Laikana rioting issued— result of premeditation on 

tlio part of tliii MuBlima. 

do. Sikh members ot the Punjab Council resigned in protest against Govern¬ 
ment not yet releasing Gurdwara Heform Prisoners. 

Dr. Moonjci'» address at a crowded puldio meeting at Calcutta— He urger 
niiulii-Mualim Unity to attain Swaraj but condemned the Lucknow Pact. 

do. Benares 13t, Political Confercitco liold at Cliaubepur, Benares under the 
rrcsidency of Sj. Ganesh iSb.ankcr Vidyarthi. 
do. Nagpur Congress Committee pasmd resolution to start Civil Disobedierce 
against Anns Act, 

do. Second Beading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House ot Lords. 


May 1927. 

1 May 27 Aniihra Proviticifr! Oongruss Committee raectiirg at Bcs.vada passed reso¬ 
lution calling on tbo Council and Assembly members to resign for not 
llirowiiig out the Ministers' Salaries and thus violating the Oaubati 

resolution, , n • 

Puiijali Provincial Miialim League meeting at Laliore under the 1 resi¬ 
dency of Sir Jlabomed Sliaii—I’rcsidcut supported communal electorate. 
Bind Hindu I’rovincial Coufctcncc at Bukbnr under the Presidency of 
Lala Liijpat Uai, 
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3 May '27 Sikli-Mufliin riot in Laliore originating iu soma Mosliras irritating and 

insulliiig a Sikh woman. 

IJinriu-MosIfra not at Burnt while a procession with music in honour oE 
Siviiji Tercentenary was passing by a Musjid—The City Magistrate was • 
compelled to open iirc. 

4 May do. Itangilo Rasul Case—Judgment delivercil in the Lahore High Court by 

Justice Kuiiwar Dalip Bingb acquitting the accused Rajpal, the puhliaher 
o£ the pamphlet of that name. 

Failure of the Gumproiniac move, in the E, P, C, 0.—matter reterred to the 
Eleoliou Dispute I'anel of the A. I. C, C. 

7 May do. Mr. V. S. S. Sastii appointed by the Government of India as the first 

agertt in South Africa, 

8 May do, D vision among Muslim Icadeia in a apeoial meeting at Patna on the Joint 

Elrotoratc—sonic Bupportiog the Ddhi proposals and some opposing it. 

9 May do. Mr. Spratt of the ItriiiBh Labour Party in a meeting in Bombay said 

tliat India was ripe for rtvoUilion—Ho urged on the Youth of India to 
lead the Congrers. 

The New Asiatic Bill embodying the terms of the South .African Agree¬ 
ment introduced in the Union Assembly. 

13 May do. Informal Conferences in Bomb.ay under the aUBpices of the A. I. C, 0,— 
future policy and progiammo of the Congress as well as tho communal 
question formed tire suby’ots of long discuSBion. 

Bangalore Citizciib’ address to Mr. Sastii on the eve of his departure to 
South Africa. 

16 May do. Second Annual General meeting of the Burma Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce bold at Rangoon under the Presidency of Mr, Hussain Hamadane— 
('urreney ddUtion stiongly criticised. 

All India CongrsH Commitice and Working Committee meetings at Delhi 
ouiitinucd till the 18lh—Uesolution on Hindu-MusHin Unity passed after 
a heated debate. 

16 May do. Mr, Subasli Ch, Bose released unconditionally by order of tho Govern¬ 

ment of Bengal. 

17 May do. 40lh day of Knkori Prisoner's hutiger strike as a protest against Jail 

treatment, 

18 May do. Congress Working Committro approved of the conduct of the Congress 

Parly in the Madr.as IiCgislative Council. 

Bengal Pioviiicial Muslim Cimfcrenoe at Batisal—Sir Abdur Pvahim 
deiiiJUncmg Bengal Government re. the Kulkati sliootiog. 

19 May do. L.ahore Riot Case comni'. need—8 Sikhs charged with murder and unlaw¬ 

ful assembl.v. 

In the Lahore High Court the appeal of Abdul Baschid, the alleged 
murderer of Bwami Shraiihai'.amla dismissed—death sentence confirmed, 
Nagpur Satyagralii’s procession with drawn swords continued—daily 
airests and sentence cl volunteers. 

20 May do. Manifesto itsued by Mr, T. I’lakuBam and four otbeva iu the National Heraltl 

questioniiig the bgality of the resolution of the Working Committee as 
icgards tlie Madras Swarajists and declaring it ultra vires. 

23 May do. Joint merliiig of the Indian community in Cape Town passed rcsolptioa 

effering Mr. Sastii tliciv whole-hearted welcome. 

24 May do. All Bengal’s prayer for the recovery of Mr. Subhaa Ch. Rose. 

Mr. Awari, Leader of the Nagpur Batyagralii's, aricsted. 

26 May do. Annual general raeeliog of the Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta— 
Cljairman’s pessiiiiiftic note on coal tiade. 

Edinburgh Indian Association’s protest against exclusion of Indians Iroiu 
dancing halls and ivst.-inranis. 

Opening of the International Labour Conference at Geneva under the 
Piesldcucy of Sir Atul Chattel jee. 
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2G May '27 

28 May do, 

SO May do, 

31 May do. 


1 June '27 

2 June do, 

3 June do, 
i June do, 

5 Juno do. 

6 June do, 

10 June do. 

11 June do. 

13 June do, 
16 June do, 
]G June do. 


CHRONICLE OP EVENTS 7 

Mahatinrt'e views on ,S. C, Hose’s I'cleaBc—Goveiiimcnt’s cowardly act in 
reieasing a dying man. 

Df. Mooniee servod with noiice in Smal proliibiting liim from attending 
or adth'easmg any public mucting—Dr. Mooiijec defied tbe order. 

Annual meeting of lire Karaelii Y, M. 0. A.—European Aesocialions’ 
chaigta refuted, 

Annual meeting of tbc Indi.an Communist I’avty at Eombay. 

Public meeting at Madias utuler tbc I'retidcncy of Mr. S. Satynmurti 
diicusaed tlie Pombay A. 1. C. C. dreision and after events. 


June 1927. 

tlplit in the Suntli African Indian Congnss—Trasvaai’s final secession, 
lit. Ilon’ble Mr. Srinivaia Bast it left Simla, after conversations with tiro 
Viceroy, en route to South Africa. 

Indian Debate in the House of Cnoimons—Earl Winletlon’s speech on the 
Hengal detenus and tbo Statutory Connni.'.siou. 

KeHuisitiati signed by 89 members nt the A, 1. C, C, forwarded to tho 
President of flic Cotign es to convene special A. 1 . C, C, Session, 

Mr. Awari, leader of Nagpur Saiyagralia, sentenced to four years’ rigorous 
iraprieonraont. 

Crowded public mcotiug of Hindus and Mussalmans at Delhi under tho 
presidency of Dr, Aniiai i who pleading for communal unity expainad tho 
signilicanoo, scope and mtaiiiiig of tiin ihunbay Pact. 

Mr, 8 . C. Bosi-’s reply to Karl Wintrrtou’s speech denying that he and 
other detenus were tried before two Judges. 

Tho Cotton Textile Tai'ifl Hoard’s Ilcpoit and tbc Government of India's 
decision Ibeieoii pobiislicd—Duly and bounty recommended but Govern¬ 
ment rejected both proposals. 

Sind Provincial Himlu Haliasablia at a meeting accepted the principle 
of Joint Electoiate, 

Serious Bairid riot at Dinapoif, Patna arising out of the slaugliter of a 
cow by a Muhammadan. 

Lahore Mahomedan Jcadei's deputation to tlic Governor to present their 
views on the " Baugila llasul” Judgnient—Qoveinoi’s sympathetic 
attitude. 

East Godavari Conference at Amlapuiam nmier the Presidency of Mr, 
B. Q. Horuiman, 

The Servant of India Society annlveraaiy celebration at Poona—Mr. 
Devadlmr's Tribute to Mi. Saslri. 

Dcsbandliu Day obreivcd tloonglioot India with feeling reference to the 
saciitice of the illustrious deceased. 

Satyagrahn tliiough disobcclieiice of the Arms Act begun nt Madura— 
Volunteers with ilrawir swords luavcUing in proceBBiun Unoogh streets. 
Foundation stone of the Das Memorial laid in the Shahuagorc Burning 
Ghat, Calcutta by the Mayor amidBt solemn scenes. 

The Coogreis Arbitration Board’s Award itr tbc Bengal Congress Com- 
miltoe Dispute issued —Both Executives should cease to exist and a new 
Executive formed. 
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17 Jane "i7 

20 Jane Jo. 

21 Jano ilo. 

23 Juno i!o. 

26 Juno do. 
20 June do. 

27 Juno ilo. 

28 June do. 

30 Juno do. 
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Pobate on India Office Estimates in the Houbc of Commons—Mr. Laus- 
bnrj’e rednetion motion rejected. 

All India Mill-ownera’ Conference in Ilotnliay protested against the 
Quvernmeiit of Indi.a’s refusal to grant prou.ction to tlie mill iiiduftry. 

The “Muslim Outlook" Case—Editor ami I’rinter sentenced by the 
Lahore High Court on the charge of contempt of court for attacking the 
impartiality and honesty of Justice Dulip Siiigii who dealt with the 
“ Rangila Eaeul ” case. 

Second Beading of the New Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly— 
Dr, Malan’fl oonceSBion to Transvaal. 

Third Reading of the New Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly. 

Fresh election in the B. 1’. C. 0. held in pursuance of the Arbitration 
Board’s Award—A new Executive formed. 

The Bangila Basal Case—Ifinilu Mahasabha’s lelrgram (o the Viceroy 
protesting against the patronising aUitiulo of the I’unjab aovernot 
towards the raoslcm deputation. 

Eolio of tiie Bangila Basu! .ludgment—Maulana Matuunod Ali’s article in 
*'Hamdard’ demanding from Government tlie promulgation of an ordi¬ 
nance making the offence of insulting prophets, saints ami otlier persons 
held sacred eeveily punishable. 

Hartal ami monster mceling nt Muslims at Delhi to protest against the 
Bangila Basal Judgment-—Judge’s resignation demanded. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.— June 1 92 7, 




PRCtCEEDlNGS OF THE WORKING COMMITFEE OF 


1 Ke Indian National Congress. 

iJie fiUiiioiiii) U a Sitmiiiiirij af Hu’ Pivi’i'fitiiijs til' Wirl hi:/ Ciiiuiiiitli'r, wliich, met 
at Taj Mahiil llatel, Btimhatj, mi the J-jlJi Mii/ tit'JT ami the fuHiiieiiii) thttj.i. 

1. The iiiiiiiirex of the meeliiif^ of (he Ooiumitfee h.'hl iit Dhhi ;on the 2Ist 
Llaveli 1927 wen eoufintied. 

2. (ii) The followiii;; aceoiiiits were iiauseil : - 

(i) A.l.C.CI. Ollieo aeeoiiiil.s for Mareh aiKl A))ril ]i)27 ; 

(ii) Treitiui'cr’ii Ofhee aecoaiils iin (o .'iO—4 —27. 

(A) The l.'o.iimildee (‘oi>siilenil the si itement Klviii;; ileliiils of the e:ir-:ii:u’ked 
faud.-; lying with the Ti'e.vnu'ei' and ado))led the following resolution :— 

■‘Itesolv'ed that the aeeoiint re earoiiarked fiiinl.-i and the piu-iKises for whieh 
they were e;ir-i!uu’ked he examined and lliat llie President bo asked to take necessary 
ad Ion thereon.” 

II. The llindu-Moidein fineslion was tlnii taken nj). The suggestions regarding 
jiiint eleetoruU^s etc. whieh w..;re mad;; by tlie IMnssalnian leailers’ meeting at Del'd on 
the 2(.)(h March were considcreil and (he folinwing rejan’t and resolutions were evoii- 
tnally adopted by the Cuiniiiitteo for being- ])iaeed betore the .k.l.G.C. 

Report. 

At the forty-first session of I he Indian National Congress held at Ganhati, the 
following' resoUitian was imaidnion.-ly passed :— 

“This Congress calls upon tlie Workiii;’,- (loaiinittee to take immediate steps in 
eomuiltation whit Ifaiidu and Mnssalman leaiiers to devise measures for tlie removal 
of the present deplorable diirerences lietween Hindus and Mnssaimans and Hiihiriit 
their rejiorl to th; All India Congress Committee not later lhan the lilst Mareh 1920. 

“And this Congress autiuirises the .kil India Congres.s Committee to issuu neeussary 
instractioiis in that helialf to all Congressmen in tlie country and take siiell other 
sieps as it may deem lit after a eonsideralion of tile said ri'liorl.” 

In pursuance of tins resolution, (he Working Committee at its informal imseting 
held in Calcutta on the ls(. .lannary vesolveil that the President ho authorised to 
eonveue. a coiifeivnee of Ifiudti ami rdoliauimadao lucudiars of the Legislative, Assein- 
biy and the Council of State in Dellii at the earliest op|)orlnuity to consider ways 
and in‘.ms of proin-.itjng Hindu Musljm unity. The Pre.shient of tlie Cougre.s.s, before 
eoiiv.'nliig such a coiilereiiee, [nit himself in communieaUou with leading members of 
the .'■.ssciiibly and tlie Couneil of Sl.iie in Delhi as well as other imporuiiit Congress 
leaders. 

The .President found it more ti'asibh^ t:o carry on .sejiarate eoii.siill-atiou and diseu.s- 
sioii with the Hindu and Mohaniniadan luembors of the Central Li.-gialature as a 
[ireliininary to a joint coiisuhalion and to (hat end, he invited Muslim iiienihers of 
the (..Vutral Legislature and few Hindu friends to a social gathering whieh was 
ri!:',i)omh'd to very largely by them : and there was a full and frank presentation of 
the [loint at issue on behalf of the .'ibibammmlans by Mr. diniiab and other members 
of the Assembly and members of tile Couneil of iSiale -based on the resolutions of 
the Muslim League at Delhi in .December 192(1. 

The PresivU'iit i.d' the <Anigri-s.s suhseituenlly attended a fpithoring of members of 
the Assembly and other friciuls who repivs,‘uted the Hindu Sablia point of view and 
learnt from them the point of view of the ease jm!. forward by thein. 'Hie I'residimt 
also visited Aiigarli, Miiltra and otlmr places and iioipuiinted himself witli the views 
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of both commuiiitios on tho important (juestioiia In diajjute mid after these preliminary 
steps, tho Workiri": Coiiimittej rnsolvoil to eonveiic a mcstiiiy of All Tiulia CooKroas 
Committee riiferrod to in the resolution, on the 20th of March 1927 for the purpose 
of considering the report that the Working Committee cxpecta.'l to present. It was 
liowever, found that in coiiseqnenoo of tho hudf^ot s:^;-i3ioiis in ino^t of the Provincial 
Councils, many memliors of the All India Congress Committee wore unable to bo in 
Delhi and us the discussions with I,ho Hindu and Mohamraadan leaders continued 
without any definite conclusion being reach«l so as to enable tho Working Committee, 
to consider tho matter and place their ])ro|)osals before the All India Congress 
Co!umittoe the meeting had to bo postponed iinli! the * Working Committee could 
do so. 

In the meantime, there were importanl. informal conferences held of the Hindu 
members of the Congress ])arty in tho Indian Legislature wlioso eoiiclusions were 
eomraunieatiid to the Working Committee in view of similar coufercuces held among 
Mohararaadans and of the Committee of tho MiisHra Ijcagiie. 

On the 20th March, however, certain important Muslim leaders met and after long 
and anxious deliberatioms, decided to put forty,-ird speeifie prnpo.sals on the Hindu- 
Muslim prolilcm for the acceiitance of l.he Hindus and of the country, and communi- 
catwl their desire throngli Mr. .linnah that, tho Congress .should consider and agree 
to the said proposals. 

The WoiAing Oommittec w'hieh mot a day after tliosc proposals tvorc 'made, re.sol- 
ved “that the committee cordially aiii-trociates the decision arrived at by the Muslim 
Conference to accept tho institution of joint electorates all over the country with 
reciprocal concessions in favour of iniitorities and appoints tho following Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to discuss details with representative-s of tho Muslim Conference and of the 
Hindu commiinity , 

Bub-Committoc :—Mrs. Sarojiui Naidii, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Byt. Brinivasa 
Iyengar and Maulana Mohamad All.” 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the ri'solution stibsepueully mot and bad various 
(liseussions and it was decided that tho Working Committee .should meet and 
formulate its conebtsions after discussing d(‘(iuls with rcfU'csentatives of both 
Communities, and has since rcceivial commnuicatioiis from smamil conferences on 
this matter. Among these arc the n.'-solnlions of tlie Hindu Maha Subha at Patna 
and the resolutions of the Maharashtra Congrcs.s Committee, which have appeared 
in the Press. 

The Working Committee liave also had the beticfit of full and frank discussions 
with important Moharnmadan loaders here in liombay, yesterday, and o]iinion was 
genor.ally in favour of the ticceptauce of the Muslim proixisals. After considering 
all the materials pbicnd before them and having had discussions with leading 
members of the Hindu and Mohaminadmi as well as other communities, the Working 
Committee resolved to recommend to the All India Congress Coinmitteo the following;— 

Resolutions. 

The Working Commit tee having considcrcsl the proposals made by representative 
Muslim leaders who met in Dellii on tho 20th Mareh last, as well as tho opinions of 
Othca’ leaders and rejiresontatives of both communilies, i.s of opinion ;— 

(1) That ill any future sclieme of f.'onstitution, so far as representation in 
the various legislatures is concerned, joint elect oratios in all the provinces and in 
the Central Logislattire be constituted. 

(2) That, with a view to giving full assurances to tho two great communities 
that their legitimate interests will be safeguarded iu tho Legislatures, for the present, 
and if desired, such representation of the communitie.s .should be scoured by the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of poimlation in every province 
and in the Central liegislaturc ; 

Providcil that reciprocal conces.sions in favour of minorities including tho 
Sikhs iu the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them re¬ 
presentations iu excess of the proiiortion of the number of se.ats to which they 
would be entitled on the population basis in any province or provinces ; and 
the proportions so agreed upon for the jirovinces shall iic maintained in the re¬ 
presentation of the two communities iu the Central Legislature from the ]n'oviuccs. 

(d) a.—Thu proposal made liy the Muslim leaders that reforms should bo in- 
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froduced in the N. W. E. Province and llritinh Baluchistan on the Ranic footinp; 
ns i]i othn* provinces is, in of ihc (’ommittc'o, ii fnir nnd reasonable one» 

(3) b. -The proposal that Sind should he separated from the Bombay PrcHideiicy 

and fonstituted into a si parale province, is one, rvhich has already been adoptod in 
the Constitution of the Congress on the principle of the redistribution of provinces 
on a liiifijuisiic basis and the tV'nnniltce is of opinion that the proposal may be 
given efteet to. . , „ , i j 

(4) That ill the future Constitution, liberty of conscieneo Rhall be guaranteea 
and no legislature, central or provineial, shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of eonseienee. 

“Liberty of conscience” means liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances ami assoeialions and frei'doin to carry on religious education 
and jiropaganda with ilue regard to the fceliiifts of others and without interfering 
with similar rights of others. 

(5) No Bill, Eesnhiliim, Motion or .Vineiidmeiit regarding inter-commiinal 

matters shall be moveal, discussed or passed in any Legislature, Central or Evo- 
vincial, if a threo-fourths majority of l.lie momliersof either community affcetefl thereby 
in that legislature op|inae the introdnctioii, discussion or passing of such Bill, Reso¬ 
lution, Motion or Amendmimt. . , 

“Inter-Communal Miitlers” means matnaes agrw'd upon as such by a joint 
Standing Conimitb.'C of hotli eommiinilics, of the IJinrhi and Moslem members of 
the legislatures eoncoTiied, appoiiiteil at (he commcue.cmont of every session of the 
legislature. 

The A. I. C. (4. npiirovi's and adoi»ts the Rejiort of the Working Committee 
on the Hitidu-Muslim ((uestion and the recommendations contained therein and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to lake ncccs.sary steps to have the said 
rccomineiidation carried out. 

4. The question of framing a eonstiditiou for India was then brought up and 
after some discussion the motiting was luljourned. 

The Cnimntltre tnof ruiriin in ihe TiJ Mahnl Ifotel at 8-30 a. in. on the 
mth. May 1937. 

5. The letters received from tlu' Pniijah, Andhra and Tamil Nadu Proyiueial 
Congress Committees ('.xpressing iimliilify io ptiiy their quotas to the A.I.C.O. w'cvo 
considered. The Secretary was asked to make a fni'tliiT etlbrt. to realise the amount,s 
duo from these and also from other provinces. 

At this stage a doputation on behalf of the Hindu residents of Sind_ headed 
by 8eth Naraindas Asamber waited upon the. Committee to plead against the 
separation of Sind as coiitemplaied in the iiroposals regarding Hindu-Moslem unity. 
.After hearing the dc]mtation, the President e.xiilainod how the separation of Sind 
improved the position of Hindu rcsivlents thereof, 'riierenpon the doputation left. 

8 . The question of framing a Coiistitiitimi for india was again taken up and 
after full discus.sion the following draft, resolntioii was adopted for being placed 
before the All India, Congress Committi.'e ;— 

“The A. I. C. C, eiill.s upon llie Working Committee to frame a Constitution 
for India in coiisnltation with the eleeli'd members of tlio Central and 
Provineial Legislatures and other leaders of political jiarties, and place the 
same before, a sjineial im'tting of tlie A. 1. C. C. with a view to its adoption 
by the Congress at its ne.xt session." 

9. Pandit .lawaharlal Neliru's note on the Congress of Oppres.sed Nations 
held at Brussels wa.s ne.xt taken up and (he following draft resolution for the 
A. 1. C. C. adojited :— 

“The All India Congress Commitleo records (he re])ort of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, representative of the Congress at the International Congress against 
Oppression and for National Indepemhaiee held at Brussels in February last, 
and expres.scs it.s high apiu-eeiatioii of his services at the Congress. 

This Comnvittoe appreciates tlie elliirl.s lhat are being made by the Ijcague against 
Imi)criali.sm and foi- Nation.-il lnde|>endenec founded Iiy the said Congress to 
secure the indepemleine I'f rdl siippres.sed jialions in the world and resolves to 
recommend to the (.,'oiigrcss to give snp))Ort to the League as an associate 
organisation. 

Under the rules of the L’agne, an a.ssoeiate organisation is an organisation 
which does not agree wholly wdlli the i)rogruminc and activities of the League.) 
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10. The Committee fliseiissct] l!;c ChincBc situation and resolved as follows :— 

“The All India ConjoTss Committee nsaiircs the Chinese j)CO])lc of its fullest 

sympathy in their stnif.’f'le for freedom, eondemns the Covornment of India 
in dciiiat'cliing Indian liWj)s to China and demands their immediate withdrawal.” 

11. At this stiifi'e, the tommittM e'onsidcreel the resolution on the Najipiir 
R.ntyapraha, noliee of whieh had Iren {rive-n hy Mr. J!. llaja Tan. Iho decision of 
the Committee was that the rcsolntion be not sujiiiorlcel in the A. 1. C. C. 

12. The f|uestinn of f,al’,our orjranisation w.".s disenssed at knpth hy liie 
Cominiltce wl>ieh cvenlnally adopted the following' draft resolution to be plaefd btforc 
the A. f. C. C. 

“The Ail India Cciigress Committee calls upon the Working Committee to 
organise rural mid urban labour in lla? iwovinecs, to appoint organisers lor the 
purpose and frame general regulations, in this helialf. 

l.'i. Tlie Congress dis|Hitea in lUitgal ■were thin taken up. Tabu I’ajendra 
Prasad infc'rmed the committee that eflorts were heiug made to aviivc at an under¬ 
standing between the rival iifivtics in Pengal and that there were heipes of an amici.ble 
sottleincnt. The mesting thc'n adjourned. 


The, Coii'Diillce met (■■(/u'li at .S' oV/eeb on tltc luorninfj of the JTI/i May 1027. 

1<), Ute lirst question disenssed was unity I'ctwccn the different parlies in the 
Congress. Messrs. Kelkar and .Jayakar, Dr. Moonjo and Messrs. Phopalkar and 
Gokhalc attended at the special ihviliUion of the President and participated in the 
discussion on the subject. 

In the (ouiHO of discussion, Mr. I'nikasam's resolution, notice of vhich l.ad 
been sent to llic A. J.C. C., wa.s eonsidend and the (.'omniittcc decided not to 
supjjort it in case it was held to he in erdir. Rimiiarly, it. was tlrcided that the 
resolutions sent in hy Messrs. Rmahamnrii, Pratap Chandra Gnh.a Jloy, JI.K. 
Acliaryii and Annaiainuidi l.!c not su)q'ortcd in cnec tiny were lield to be in order. 

15. The rcsolulioms passed at tlio Kerala ITovineial Conference forwarded hy 
the Kerala P.C.C!. were recorded. 

16. The resolutions recommended by the Mabarasiilra P.C.C. ].nrtieul;u'ly these 
relating to unity in the Congir ss were considered. After seme discussion the qiieslitui 
was adjoni'iK'd for further eonsideratiou. 

17. At tin's stage I’libu llajendra Prasad handed in an application signed by 
menibcTH ei Die A. I. C. C. from Jlengal re|>resenting both the.' eontending )ai1ii:s, 
reeiucsling that the lluigal dis) ides he r<ferreel for final ckei.sion to Messrs. N. C. 
Chinider, M. L. A., Amarindranath Ghose, M. L. C., and Akram Khan. On tbi.s 
upplieulion the Weuking Committee passed the, following draft rceclution to be placed 
before the A,I. C.Cb— 

“The All India Congress Committee ri solves that, the Bengal Congress disputea 
be refernd for limd dieision to the following aibiliators siiggisteel in the klter 
dated 17th May 1!i7 addnesul hy (1) Mr. Pinshottam Boy, (2) Mr. Buresh 
Chaiider Dias, ‘ (:!) Mr. Kaiknmar Chakiavarty, (A) Mr. Basantakumar Masnm- 
diir, {:>) Syla. Hoi’prova Mazumdar, (0) Mr. Ghiyasiiddin Ahmed, (7) Mr' T. 
C!. GohWi’.mi and (8) Mr. Pratap Chandra (luha Boy, 

Aibilrators Mr. N. C. Chnndra, M.L.A., Mr. Amareiulranuth (Jbeisli, M. L. C' 
and Mr. Akram Khan”. The Committee then adjourned. 

]f>. When the A. f. C. t!, rose for refreshnicnls at 4-20. ji. m. on the 17th, mi 
emergent meeting- of Ibe mimber.s of the Working Committee then i>resent w.as held 
at the Congress lloiisc and the, following draft resolution 11116 adopted for being 
moved as an eftieial resolnticii licfore the A.'J. C. C :— 

“ffhe All India Congress Committee appreciates the proposal of the Ilindiistnni 
Rava Dal to send an Air.bulanec Corjis to China and appeals to the (ountry to 
give' its moral end nuiterial sujipcrt to this buniiinitarian work—to lend the woun- 
and the Biek. 

“The A. J. C. C. ealis iipioii the All India Board of the said Dal to take all 
necessary steps in eoniieelkm iiilii the despaeh of the proposed Ambulance Ceup.s”. 
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Thf CutmuHcc. n'd nijiilii hi l/ii' 'Tnj-Mithal IJotd at 2—SO I'M. on the ISth 
Man 1027. 

19. Th-’ .'ipppliciitioi) of President of the T’unjid) P, 0. (^. for 

11 prant of lls. :1,(XX) was (Miiside.red and it. was resolved that lIs. 1,5(yj be lulvaneed lo 
tiu) Punjab P. ( (i Ihvmielr ils President, Pandit f'Vinliinaiii, .as a loan on eondilion 
llial. (be amount bo i'linincd l>y Kebrnary next. 

90. Balm 'Kajondia Piasad’s application asking for a ('rant of Bs, 800 to enable 
In'm to meet certain onlstandinr: demands in connection with the last year’s general 
elcelion cxpiaises in i’char was placed before the (Jonnnittoe : the Gomniitteo resolved 
that the Sccrolary bt an'Itoris.'d to pay the ainoant, funds permittinKi out of the 
bahnicc of (he (tentral Ptihlicily t•’nnds. 

21. The draft rnh's for\vai-i’|c,l Py Itlahat.ina Gaiulhi rec-ardiiiK the habitual tvear 
of Khaddar wert' j)la.ccd before t h(! ('onunittce. and it was ri'solved that the issue of ins- 
truftion on this matter he postponed (ill ;.flor the President’s consultation W’ith 
Mahainiaji.. 

22. The All fndia ('onpresa t’ommiltei-’s resolution on the Nagpur Satyagraha was 
no.xt taken np and tlic fiillowiiH; vesohuion was iido’ptod ;— 

‘Tt'.vsoh'cd, in pursuance of the A.l.t'.C.'s resolution on the T'sagimr Batyagraha, 
that Byt. Vallabhbhai Patel lx- dcimted to study the situation and submit a report in 
a fori night’s time. 

28. lliscnssion on the question of unity or ro-operation lafw'ccn the jiartics in 
the Gongrosf- was resumed. Dr. Moonje was specially invited to bo present. The, follow¬ 
ing fonnnla iv.as eoiiside.rixl as a formula of co-opevtion, not of unity between parties 
to the extent co-oporat/oii w. s possible eon.si,sle:'.tJy with the Gnnhati resolution 

“While adhering lo (he |,rincipic of non■ leceptaneu of ministrioB by (.longrr.asman 
the Working Goinmiitce rceominrnd.s that tl'o (.kmgress parly iu the Clouneil should 
eo-operal' to give prm lical cl'i'cr lo elauses (e), (d), (e.) and (1) ('f resolution V of 
the. (iauh,!iti Gongress in Provincial Dc .'slatures where ministries have been or 
are. likely to he fiirmed liy Itcsponsivist or fndeitendcnt f’ongressmci).” 

The (lorn'miltcn coiiiidsa'ed llm mat ter fully and uimiiiinonsly arrived at the. fornmla 
contained in the following iiisirnctions issucil to the Congress ]'i’.rty in the Bevcral 
Leginlatnros, 

“The Working Cominillee herohy inslnicls the Congress party in the seycral 
Prnvinci.al Ltgislalures tli.m. tl'.oT iluiy nuder chinso (a) of Besohitton V of the Gau- 
hati Congres:- is to piYVcnt the fnnriioning of dyarchy as such wherever j-ofC’ihlo iiinl 
does not impose on tlicm the duly lo dif'at a iniuislry if the result of .'ncli aetitm 
is, in the jndgmi'iit of llm iiariy, likely to strengthen the, burraucracy or any nnli- 
natioiial tairty and is further cf oi>inioii that, it is desiralih: for the Congress party in 
the several Icgislni nres to I'o-oja rale wilh other parties for the purjiose of carryii'g 
out the policy and programme: laid down in clauses (c), (d), (c) and (f) of the said 
resolution. 

2f. 'J'hc (pnsilion of the (Vmgress parly's conduct in ihe Madras TiCgislative Council 
was then coiHidcre'd as Mr, Ba ni Vankalachalmu ((hefty, the Iqjdor, had asked for 
iiistruction:!. He. and ?lr. Bidyamiirli, deputy leader of Inc parly, wci’O present during 
(he discussion on (his matter, .'iftci' hearing tlioin, the Coniniit.tce adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolution ;— 

“Jlaving heard all that has liccii said pro and contra the conduct of the Con¬ 
gress I’arty in the Madras (V.nmil, (he kVorking Commilic' is convinced, timt the 
liarly has dote nothing iiiconsi.-acnl citlicr with (he ultimate object of the Congress, 
the attainmem of Wwaraj. or w ith the. spirit and letter of the (Inuhati resolution as in 
its judgment there was no iwol'ahility of wrecking ilyarchy in that provime at that 
time, hut that on Ihe olluT laiml ilone all that lay in its |)owtT to prevent (ho slreii- 
thening of the bnieanci'acy by i.icaiis of an idliancc of the btiiTitncrary with a party 
whoso avowed policy is (o jironmte communalism and to repress nationalism tor the 
luirposo of seinring otTice ;il the hands of and as a favour from, the bureaucracy. In 
so i'ai'as it h.-is succeeded in doing I his, (he Madras Council Party deserves the thanks 
of the Congre-s and the country. Pmt Ihe Working Committee would at the same 
time make it iicificdy eli.-ir lliat in no <-asi'shall the j.'arly in the Council resort lo 
such co-opcniiioo wil'h the Min.kslcrs as is not permissible nuder clauHcs (e)—(f) sf the 
Gauhali reeointioii and shall alwaiys work for a favrwirable oiqiortunity of destroying 
dyarchy. 
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The picturesque pandal spadally consimeted for the purpose on the ground 
of the Congress House !it Bombay uas fully packcfl with delegates and visitors when the 
A.T.C.t,'. opened its session on the 15th May at. 4 p.m. with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in the 
chair. Owing to want of .S])ae4i the Inigc crowds that were waiting outside could 
not gain admission. Long before the comniittra; met, members in groups were seen 
informally discussing the Hindu-BIoslem questions with great interest. Ihose preseut 
included, lilr. Briniva.sa Iyengar, Bandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. M.lv. 
Jayakar, N. 0. Kclkar, A Baiigaswami Iyengar. Mahomed Ah, Shaukat Ali, Zahio’ 
Ahmed, Dr. Moonji, D.V. Qokhnle, T. Brakasain, K. Santanam, Kajcndra I rasad, 
Mathura I’rasad, T. C. Goswami, George Joseiih, Bothan .Toseiih, Gaunshankar 
Misra and F. N. Haji, Sir Biirushotamdas 'rhakurdas, Messrs Shco Brasad Gupta, 
M. K, Acharya, Seth Govindas, .lamnadas Dwarkailas and B. G. Horniman, 
clad in Khaddar dhotie and a shirt, received an ovation ns he entered the pani.al. 
Proceedings oiiencd rvith a chorus of “Vande Mataram” sung by two Mahnra.s]itra 
girls. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar then delivered his inaugural adilrcss laying stress on 
the need for unity in the Congress ranks and urging the aeceptance of the Jninah 
conference proposals. 

In Ins preliminary address Mr. Iyengar said: The meeting had no more 
important Buhjcct to deal with than the question of Hindu-Muslim unity and auer 
years of (rouble and strife he thought it was possible to see a ray of light. For 
the first time after many years leading Muss.almans had shown a real desire to hiy 
the foundation of national life on solid lines. He bad come to the eonclusion that 
jirojrosals now famous in the Historv of India as the Delhi projiosals represent¬ 
ed the earnest and an.vious desire of tlie Miissalmiin friends to co-ojicvatc w’dli the 
Hindus. Whatever tliooretieal objoctions there might be the iiroposals onered a 
basis for what might he regarded as a .safe compromise for the present and as lead¬ 
ing ultimately to perfect nationalism. 

Discussing various clauses in the proposals, Mr. Iyengar said very little oiqcc- 
tion bail been raised to the population basis. Nobody could seriously object to the 
North West Frontier Provinces having the same reforms as other parts of the country. 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s objection to reforms in these jirovinccs on (he ground of the 
existence in tlicm of the Jirgha system could not bo regarded ns very serious to us. 
Ho could not understand how (he Jirgha system could he bettered and how under 
the reforms it could be anv %vorsc. As for the separation of Sind, the Coiigro.ss 
could not object to it as it had given its supixirt to the constitution of the provinces 
on a linguistic basis and when Mnsalman friends agree to (he soparfition on its own 
merits Hindus could not have any ohjection to it. I do not think by being in the 
province of Bombay Hindns get more protection now nor is there anything to show 
that there will be less protection if it is separa.tcfl. When joint electorate is introduecd 
with a view to the development of nationalism it will be begging the question to 
think of eoniinunal interests. Wc must demand the formation of linguistic provinces 
in India in aecordanee with our Congress scheme. At any r.alo ('ongressmen can 
have no objection whatever to it. Wo should agree to a formula of religions freedom 
as a fundamental law' of the constitution and also to the convention that, no intor- 
conirannal matter shall be taken or discussed if it is objected to by three-fourths of 
members belonging to any jiarticular community in the Ijegislativc Council in which 
the question is rai.sed. 

I think communal unity will be more easily established if political unity in (he 
Congress i.s also brought about, I would suggest that the A. I. C. C. should convoke 
an Assembly composed of itself as well as the elected members of the Central and 
Broviiicial Legislatures for the jiurposc of settling a constitution for India and for 
the purpose of devising sanctions Innding on elected members of the legislature in 
ease that constitution is not agreed to l)y the Government. The Committee should 
take definite stejis for the organisation of rural and urban areas and starting of inas.s 
movement in districts .and proviner». 

With reference to the grievances on which there is the roost feeling difference 
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amonii' l.ho CViiiKicg^raoii oulmiiifitin^ ii» the vtii\uii)S of rival organwiitioiis it is required 
(hat the Workin ' Comn)i((i» sSioiihl be sp(wi(ie:iUy invested with powers t-o deelare 
which are real tJoiiKCCss orfranisations and whiclr are not and to croalo special emer¬ 
gent organisations where tliero is negliguneai, default or rebellion.” 


Resolutions 

1. <iANI)Hl.)rs IIKALTH. 

The President then put from the ehiiir ii motion wishing speedy recovery to 
Mr. Gandhi to enable hitn to continne bis work for India ami the world. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

2. IirNDlI UNITY. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaini fyengar, General Hecrotary, then read a report of the 
Working Commiltec on Ilindu-iMnslim unity. The report referred to the Gauhali 
rtisolntion on the suhjeet and tlie President’s activities in carrying consultations ami 
diseiissions with Hindu ajid IMuflliin le:iders and botlics. It also referred in di’tail to 
the activities in Itelhi botJi by the Himln and Muslim members of the Gentral Logis- 
lapire prior to arnl after the .liniiah Gonferenee proimsals on the question of a joint 
eleet(n at<\ Attor loitorating the Working Goiumittec’s resolution on the question in 
the middle of March when a Buh-Oominittee was nppointtAl to go into the question 
the reqiort went on to .say that since then the GommitU'e had the henelit of the 
opinions of various bodies ami men iuehuling the hi formal conferences that had been 
meeting in Bombay since Tlinrsday. 

TNK WOHLilNO (X).\I.\(l'rTKIi’S KKSOl.UTION. 

After eonsidei'ing all the matorials placed before them by all bodies including 
the Hindu Mahaaabha, the Working Commiltee risolvcd to recommend to the A. 1. C. 0. 
the following ; - 

1. That 111 any future seliemo of eimsiiiution, so far as representation in the 
various legislatures is eoiieeriied, joint electorates in all provinces and in the Central 
Legislature bo eonsiituted. 

2. That with a view to give full assurances to the two great eonimunities that 
their legitimate interc'sts will he safeguarded in the legislatures for the present and if 
desired, such reprosculation of communities should be secured by reservation of seats 
ill joint eleetorutes on the basis of iiopulatioii in every province and in the Central 
Legislature, iirovided that reciprocal coneessioiis in favour of niiiioriiios, including 
Sikhs ill the Puiijah may be made by mutual agreement so as to give thtra repre- 
seiitation in exeivss of the proiinition of the mimber of seats to which they Mould be 
entitled on the population basis in any proviiieo or provinces and the propoiiions so 
agreed upon for the iirovinecs shall he maintaineil in the representation of the two 
communities in the Cenlral l-egislaturo from the provinees. 

ii. (a) The proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro¬ 
duced in iV, W. r. Province and Brilish Baluchistan on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the opinion of (he Conimittee a fair and reasonable one. 

(h) 'Hie proposal that Hind shouhl he sejiiirateil from the Bombay Presidency 
ami constituted into a separate province is one which has already been adopted in 
the constitution of the (kingress on the principle of redi.striliiition of jirovinees on a 
linguistic basis ami the (’omniiltec is of opinion that (he jiroposal may be given 
etreet, to. 

4. That in the future eoiistituiion lilierly of eonseienee shall ho guaranteed and 
no legislatuie, eential or provincial, shall have tlie |Kiwer to make any laws iiitcrferiiig 
with liberty of eonseienee, laberty of eoiiseienee means liberty of belief and Moi'ship, 
freedom to cany on religious edneafion and propaganda M’ith due regard to the 
feelings of others ami without interfering witli similar rights of others. 

5. No bill, resolution, motion iir anieiiduient. regarding inter-communal mattors 
shall be moved, discussed or [lassed in any legislature, central or provincial, if a tliree- 
timrths majority of tlie memliers of either eominunity aftiicted thereby in that legis¬ 
lature is opposed to tlie introduction, discussion or passing of such bill, resolution 
motion or ameinhnent. Iiitercommiiual matters mean matters agreed upon as .such 
by a joint s(amliiig eommittee of lioth eomminiilies, of Hindus ami Mosltan members 
of the legislatures concerned, and appointeil at, llie commencement of every session 
of the legislature.” 

On liehalf of ihe Working 00111011111 x 1 Pandit Motilal NEHIiU who received an 
ovation inovwl the following resolutiou: ‘‘The A.l.f ’.O. apiuoves and adopts the report 
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of the Working Committee on the lliiiJu-Muslim fjuestiou ami the recommenda¬ 
tions contained therein and calls on the Oongress orgaidsations to take the 
necessary steps to have the said reconimondations csirricd out”. 

In moving the resolntion Pundit Motilai Nehru said that any arrangement of this 
character must bo based on the iirinciple of give and take at! every comin'oiniso 
must represent the agreed wish of the parties to the eomiiromisii. You cannot 
expect it to conform entirely to individual vicivs f>f Itodies or ])artics eoncernod. 
llfi agreed it was not liio ideal arrangement, lint haviiig regard t;) all circumstances 
nothing better could be devised which could remove the pre.sent mil'orl iniatc commumd 
tensioii. Whatever (ho iibrtntions of (lie framers of tlio Delhi iiroposals ^vere (hoy 
were to take it as th(! rcjioit of the 'Working C()mmit(.ito wdiieh had considered ft 
in every aspect. Ho dinned it was l.lie inti'iition of the hlnslim friends that a price 
should be jiaid by Mimlus for soeiiring Muslim assoiii, to joint electorates. The 
Working Committco liad cousidercil each part of the jiroiiosal as an indopcnd.uit 
ono anil if one part was not aeceptabh! to the member,s they should, expres.s tlieir 
disapproval of that part alone. There was oidy one i)oiiit on w'hich there was very 
strong feeling on both sides and that was the separation of Sind. The feelings wore 
based on a consideration of the administralive and linaiicial ditrnndtics of the 
question. Looking back to (he previous history of the question it had never been 
stated that the s.iparation of SiniJ would in any way atroct the Hindus adversely. 

On tlio other hand distinguished lea'lers of Kind had in (he jiast expressed their 
disaiipioviil of Kind being tied to Uie ckwiot w'lioe! of Bombay. The c|nestii;m had 
been asked : If the He):iaration of Kind shoidd lie iigi’i'C,d to because the (’ongress laid 
given its approval to the constitution of province.s on a linguistic basis, why not 
extend the propo.sal to other provinces also 't His answer wars that they Avore not 
considering the general coiislitution of India but oidy that ixirt of the constitution 
wdiioh atlbcted llio question of llindu-inuslim Unity mid tliorl'oro (hey need not go 
inti) the larger question at this stage. A.s for the fiiiaiicial coniinitmeiits of Bointiay 
in Sind in such iirojeets as tlie Sukkur Barrage, it was only a maltor of book entry 
and the Congress was not eoncerued nowAvith it. It Avastlieeoiic.'n) of the (lovernmen'l, 
and the Congress need not allow the. eonsidered oiiinion of (lie mcmliers to bo 
allccted by these considerations. 

Brbu Rajcndra Prasad formally seconded (ho rosolution. 

Andhra Opposition 

Mr. 'VTSWANATHAN moved an am.imlmonl, to Pundit Motilal's motion merely 
appremting' the siiirit of tlie Delhi pi-ojiosals mad.e l,iy (lie Muslims and reiterating 
the Congress Committee’s faith in the principle of joint eiu torale and in the i>rincip!e 
of the distribution of provinces on a linguistic basis and ])riiviiling for tlie iuclusion 
of these jvrinciplea in any future scheme of KAA'araj for Jndiii. Mr. Viswimathau 
averred that the original resolution imi'.lied llie acce])taiiee of (lie Royal Ctommissioii 
and committed the Cougresi; to the acei ptmiic of a jHiliey of taking ))art in the 
future elections also. Bo far as the )ntr{.diiclioii of I’l forius in N. \V. F, and 
Baluchistan Avas ^ eoncerued he asked : were they asking for (he same reforms tliey 
Avere lighting against to-day ? 


Another Amendment. 

Mr. NIMBAK.'kR Avas assailed on all si.lasAvlien lieroseti) move the s cond amend¬ 
ment on tlic ground that he av;B Aiot Avcariiig khnddar as per Gauhatl resolution, 
Mr. Niinbakar asserting (lAat lie was, t.hc President pcrmitt.eil 1dm amidst laugliter 
to continue, Tlie siieaker ,snid that it Avas not fair to eome In any understanding and 
settlement Avhen Lala Isiipat Rai and Pundit Maiaviya, the leaders of the lliinln 
Sabha, Avere not tlna’e. Tliey had also to liear in mind that neither the Muslim 
I/'ague nor the Ehilafat Committee, the lAVO respctisible bodies of Aloslem opinion 
Avould give any lead on the matter. 

Dr. ANSARI who Avas well ivxaiveii cxnlaineU Avby the Pandit’s motion ought 
to lie aceential. To the ai'gium iit lliat the Delhi ])roposii.!s did net emanate from a 
rcsiionsible Moslem body, Dr. Ansaia said that the Muslim I.eagiie at Delhi and the 
Khilafat Conferetiec at Lucknow liad a]>iM)intod enmmitt.ees to confei with the leaders 
of the sisli.T eommuuity and (lad out Avays ami means (o jmt and end to th.o un¬ 
friendly relations between the two groat eommuiiitios. 'Die Dellii .liiuiah Conference 
was the lasult of those two re.sohiMons and it avouIJ be therefore unjust to dub those 
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ros()lulio]n of l),;!ht iW or irr.M|)oiisil)la. Oonliiiniiv'', t.lio Tloetor 

admiU.jl (van now thn-a wa-; a holy of Mii.f.-i.ilm on who phicivl faith in sepa¬ 
rate i'.'proi;airi''on and sp'.-i'd s‘il( ; hot ii, wn to end tliis tfvil, tlio-finnah Oonferenee 
made tdui pi'Dj) isals wiiic'i iv.'re mi'anl (o eml this montaiily. They should not forgot 
that with very fia.v eN-eeption ■; all Mn-lim lenders of all creeds ainl S'eelions attended 
the, .Tinnah (Imf.-reime. '‘ rii'c' it from nie", conliiiiied Dr, Aiuiri, ‘‘that those of ns 
wh'O jsres.ied for thi s uimnimoiis d 'cision hiid an uphill tiyht. It i,s ;i fti’i'afc victory 
and you .should re disc; that n > s i ndiic,' i s tosi i^rcsit to lirinij about such a consum- 
mition. ft is ( put.ihle, hoimnra'ds' and )>ai,riotic, and I rapiest and appeal to you to 
under.staud thee,, the s|)irit licit parvsidc.l Ihe .Hnmih (lonforenco vvass nothin'; more 
than one of i;ivc and take." Amid.st cii(;crs Dr. Aiisari ro]»Oii.ted his apieoa! for the 
aocoptanec of the propo.sals. 

O i ;l CIS AM ItN OMKNTB 

Mr. S. C. Diis then movcii an nnnmdmc.nl. whic.h bauic'd the A. [. C. 0. to re¬ 
frain from cxinissiiip- any opinion on the subjivt of the introdnetion of Keforms in 
llsduchistau ami N. \V. F. ns the 0(m,cTcss had not expressed any opinion thereon. 
The motion tvas duly secomh'd. 

Mr. Itiijkiiniar t.llmkraviirthi wiinicil that the resolution shoukl lay down some 
didliiite course .in rc!;iird to the (ptcslinn of nnisie before mosques tvhieh tvas at the 
root of all tronbies, 

Mr. Srinivasa lyciifj'iir assiircsl the memhers that the problem was oiiKaji'inf; the 
attcniion of t)m uorkiitc- commillee. One. part of the resolution which was ripe 
had been placi d before the me nlicrs foi lln'ir acceptanco, namely, the spicstiou of 
joint electorate, bsil the (|m'.stimi of music la'lorc iiiossines was not ripe for discussion. 

Mr. Hciii/dihXiii pave cnilnisiasiic support to tlie n;,solution. Tie was sure it 
represented ii distinct advance on ilic ijiu l.now pact in at hast si.\ diltvrciit (lirec- 
tions. Tie expressed the oiiinion that the joint lanninittee to be ii]>point('d aceordiiifr 
to the vcsolution to docidi' ulial ttcri' comiinnml ipu'.slions sltoiild bo aiiiiointed not, 
at tin; hcpinniii; of every session, Inil, nt tlie hcpiiiniii!; of every Couneil, since in 
the fonm r case mcnihm's wonld not lie eniii'cly free from a spirit of rivalry engend¬ 
ered dnrinp the ses-sion. 

Mr. Jat/iil'dr, wlio enlirely BUiiiairled llie r('soliilion excejit in two points, moved 
an amendment wbicli wanted to add afim- tlie clause advoealinp,' reforms for N. W. 
h'. ami Tlahiehii Ian a proviso favouring; ili<* reformiu;; of the jndicinry and other 
lliiiips in the prot iiiees so as to bvin;; I hem on a ]iar with otlier iirovinees, 
Kx|iltiiiine' this anumdnienl, Mr. .lav.ikar' said tliat uidcs.s rules and repiilations in 
rcsjiecl of the judiciary, law of > vifleime etc., in these provinces were brought upto- 
date the rei'oiT.is would be defeated in their pnrposi'. 

Mr. Maliomed .111 and SliMiiib t^ncrcslu suggested that instciiil of mnlcing if u 
jiroviso Mr. .fayivkar might make it. an aihlitional obligation. Mr. .Jayakiir declined 
to do it. 

Dontimiiiig, Mr. .fayakcr said that llu; object of his motion was to compel llio 
liiii'eaucracy to yield its vnined vigbts. ('oming to Ibe danse favouring ibe separa¬ 
tion of i^ind, Mr. .Tayakar niovid an aniendmciil in the following words :—‘kSi'para- 
tion of iriiml should lie considered and give ii clicci. to ns (lart of a complete scheme 
whereby the eiitiit' country will b.' n'dislvilmtcd on a liogAiistic. basis.” 

Mr. .Tayakar thoiij.Tit. Unit ii, would be wrong to cniilc an impression that they 
were sacrificing Sind for the sake of oilier iirovinees. .liist as in the case of the 
rendition of llenir tliey raisdl a hue and cry against I lie, proi.ios;d unless ihe. IScrai'is 
favoured it, he shonid say that unless Simicsc favoured it Sind should not be 
separated but he, was ivasomdile and knew that there had been a nation-wide 
dc'inand for seiv.iration of i>r(,vinceB on a linguistic liasi.s. Tlurefore he would 
suggest that um'er this clamsc ollar |irovinc<H sliould also be encouraged to attain 
their ide>al. The speaker iniid a triluile to I’andit Motilal for the wonderfully 
statesmanlike way in wdiidi he moved the resoliilimi and a]ipealed to him to accept 
his amendment, which really ccwcrcd the spirit of Ihe ivsolutioii. Mr. .Tayakar 
re'peated wduit he had already said at Delhi tliaf the Moslem proposals were an 
improvement on the existing ordi'r of things and also rcileaated liis appreciation 
of the spirit in which they had be'Cii maeh'. 

fn opposing Mr. .layale ir’s amendment .Mr. (Insini.'iii drelared that fkind had alvvay# 
bcem regarded as a sciiaratc entity and there was no evidence that yindeise, had any 
bitter feeling against si-paratioii. 'ITie re'solulinii did nut propose any eomprebensivo 
scheme for the whole of Todia. It was simply an answer to Muslim proposals. 

3 
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Tile principles laid cloivn in the resolution would form part of the fiiliire constitu¬ 
tion of India. He finally appealed to memhers to stick to the orifiinal rcsnlnlion. 

Mr. Joglokar oppos<;d the resolution on llio j^rounil that the reforms which ffrantod 
fr nchise only to about 2 jicr cent of the Indian pojmlation were souf'ht to be 
e-taended to other provinces. Ho was entirely iif^uinst sneh an extension. 

tMr. Shweib Qnreiahi snpjMvrtcjl the rc.s'olution. 'J'ho only point of ditrerence was 
the scparatioti of Bind, winch a section rceardwl as a .sacrilicc. Eiim if it was a 
sacrifice, he urejed that it was worth making; f.ir th;) sake of unity and .Swaraj. 
The committee tlicii acljournod till next day. 
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utiKintENOn ro mu. r. c. hose 

The ttttod news of Mr. Stilihus (tliainlra Hose’s release was referred to hy Mr. 
Srinivasa iyencer, President of tlio t'oiicnws, in opening the proeeediiiKS of the 
A. I. C. 0. w'hoti it rcassombled tlii.s nficriioon. iMciuliers reedv.al the news with 
cheers. Mr. fyent^ar said lie thought the relca.se w.is iineoiulitioiial aial Imped that 
Mr. Bose would sooti lie reslored to health and bo able to take tip hi.s former 
activities again. Mr. Iyengar was sure that the m.-mliers of the A. .!. tj. 0. fully ap|)re- 
ciated Mr. Bose's many Baerifices and the manly spirit with whidi he refused to 
accept the eotiditioual oiler of releasir made hy the Government. There was not 
mueit to be itaid, said Mr. lyetigar, regarditig tiie action of (ho (iovernment iti this 
respect which was most tardy and griuigitig, espeeially as there were other detetms 
still unreleased. 

Before resutning discussion on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution aeeepting the 
Muslim oll'er ti tnombm’ from Bengal reijne.sted the 1‘resident that the press reiiotlers 
should be warned agaitist misreiiorling ihc proceedings of tlin Gommittoe. He refored 
to an itistanee iti wliieli the Eree Pres.s had rt poil.jd that t.hero were two tpiposing 
sections among the memhers from I’wngal .and U. P. and one nf these sections was 
refused admission to the pt'oeeediiigs. It was ati entirely false report. The PreHidont 
appealed to the presstnen to be fair and impartial in their re])orts. 

sr.xn MEMiittn’fi sdi'I'out 

Discussion on the rosoltition licftire llie__ house w'as then resumed. The first 
speaker on it was a memlier from Bind, Haji .Vlalulla Hnnin .Tati’cr. He supported 
the Pandit’s niotioti. Ho. referred at length to Bind’s attemiil-t for over thirty years 
to get separated from Bombay and also reeailed Mr. Hariehandra Vishindas’ activities 
in that behalf. As a handmaid of Bomliay Bind liad no advaritage. TIk; speaker 
also said that he atid his friends in Biml had recently agreed to the iitstitntion of 
joint electorates. 

Mr. George .Tosc])h askeil tlie President if tiicre was any truth in the rumour 
that a eotn])romise has been aiTia-ed at bet ween Mr. .layakar atid the Working 
Committee. The President replied lliat in the alrseiiee of Mr, .layakar he could 
not say anything. 

Mr. Deshmukh then moved an amendment that Ihe proposal to sejtaralc Bind 
might bo given efleet to “consequent on the satisfaet.ovy woi'kiiig of the joint eleeloral.e 
system to bo introduced in Bind simnltaneously with otlier provinces in accordance 
with the Congress constitution.” 

I’ANDIT NEHRU ON A COMEROMISE 

Pandit Motilal Nehru alltidcsl to Mr. .losepli’s interi)ellalion and sai<l that the 
Working Committee had eonsnllations wit.li i)r. Moonje, ami Mr. Ixelkar and those 
of Mr, Jayakar’.s party in the absence of Mr. .layakar. In Mr. .Jayakar’s absence lie ecmid 
not say anything but ho tinder,stood that a eomjn'omise was aeeei)tal)le if Mr. 
.Layakar withdrew the amondniiMit. The Pandit was agreeable to amend the Bind 
clause of his resolntion so ns to admit Andhra ;vlao being eonstitnttHl into a scqiiiratc 
province, and to admit of other itrovinc.-'s following suit. Tito Pandit, in reply to 
a question, said that it was open to the hou.se deeiile tlio question then and there, 
irrespective of Government. 

MU. RAMUAMlTTn’lIl’S A.MENDMENT 

Mr. B. Sambamiirthi then moved another amemlmeiit virtually putting off fiirlhta' 
consideration of the question, 
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Mr. SiirabiunurtIll’s amiindnuiit upon llio A.l.O.D. io postjionc considera¬ 

tion of tli(! illiidim proposais eiiicc Muslim organisations, which hud mot after the 
liroposais ivere ])ubiished, luul nol ralilieil tJiem and the bulk of hliiidu opinion 
luul not. expressed itself in favour of them. Aleiuiwhilo the Working Committee 
should be ainhoriscd to strive to bring about unitii;d iinderstanding and harmony 
beliveen the two communities. hJr. Namljiimurthi declared that the proposals scorned 
to him to have, licen framed with an eye to the prospijet of giving evidence before 
the Koval Coiiiinisiaon. If llie country made np its mind that they sliould not go 
before the Iloyal Commission hut should deteriniiic tlic cause of Indian freedom 
theniselv(!S Yhcy must repudiate ilie proposals. The joint clcetorate.s, he was sure, were 
not going to liriiig about unify at all but were a source of danger in the near 
future. Mr. Sambaimivlhi asked Ibe niemhers of the A.I.C.C. why they should 
recognise these jiroiiosals at all while Mr. .liiinah and other authors laid not taken 
oven the eourti.'sy to inform them of these proposals. None of the Muslim bodies 
which liad met subseipicnt to the i)ul»liealion of the proposals had ratilied them. 
The Kengal Muslim League on the contrary i'e|nidialcd them. 

Mauhma Alithonnd Ali: No. d'hm Ifeiigal Muslim League cannot speak for the 
whole of fndia. We arc not slavi's of Ibir Ahdtir Kahim. ■, ■ 

Mr. Baiiihatiinrthi continuing made a lin.-d .aijpeal to adjourn the consideration 
of the })ro[iosals altt gelhcr and not accept them in a moment of weakness. 

Mr. Hiii'iehundra seconded the udjourninent motion. 

Mr. 1 larisan othaniii Jhio o))i>osing the amendment nppetded to thc_ members to 
throw it out. ’I'ho proiiosals hdore the. Jbmsi! were only a means of bringing about 
eonumiiial unity but if they llirav out these (iroposals, where was the selieme to 
carry out civil (lisobedienee \\hil<! e'ven the greatest, men in India were not prepared 
to hack it ? 

Mr. tleorge Joseph moved and Mr. (lojiala Menon seconded that the question 
be put. 

Mr. Jiiuuiuadas llrunt'.a raised the <iuestioti of noti-khndi wearers. The Presi¬ 
dent after assmitip himself that all ivere wearing khadi put the motion which 
was carried. 

Panilit Nehru's Summing up. 

Pandit Moliltd Nc.hrii on the inviituiou of the President explained the position 
of the Working Committee, lie was sorry that his oi>ening remarks yesterday had 
not lioeii followed, for ho ele:irly said that they wore not eiitcring into a pact nor 
aeecpiing ti pact hut merely pulling forward’ Iheir own proposals. It was only a 
eoineidenee that the Dellii’Muslim jn-oposals were in the same nature but ho would 
assure, tltem that it ivas not an oli'er iuul was not. taken liy his Committee ns one. 
All that the Coinniittco was culled upon to do was to carry the _ Gaiihati mandate. 
The. Working Ct mmitice after haling eurreiitB and undoreurrentB in the eoiiniry h.ad 
luit forward tlic present proposals ivliieh were, similar but by no menus identical 
to the one of .Air. Jinnah’s eonl'cicnec. Coiilinuiug, the Pandit referred to Mr. 
Samhamiirti's motion iind said ; “W(^ are eonsideiing the question of Uindu- 

Jlnslim niiily. Jf there is any i[neslion on v.hieh we should forget and discard all 
notions of false dignity it is this (Hear, hear). Hut I can assure you that .even I 
11 hu am dercrihetl by a certain section of the imess as a proud man (Ijaughtcrl and 
ivho was described by Mr. Bambamurihi as a dangerous man (J.iOud Laughter) 
would not htsitai.e to lake the very du.sl, if thereby we can bring forward Hindii- 
Muslim unity.” 

Pandit M.otiIal Nehru i)roeeeded to elahortite the disadvantages to the country 
resulting from tl.e i) 0 Bt|) 0 nement of tln^ ((iieslion. He ivtinted to make it clear Unit 
it ivr.s not in anliciptition of ih.;' Koyal Commission that the M'orking Committee, 
laid ]iut fonvard the projio.eils he-fore (hem. He would assure them that nothing 
was fail her from the mind of the Working Comniillee. llis appeal to them was that 
they must frame a eonstitulion for theni.selies which the Iloyal Commission may or 
may not aceqit, no matter whcllirr it came now or later. But if in such framing they 
did not seek the eo-opevation and help rJ the Muslim community, who had hitherto 
kipt aloof from them, how ivtaild that, eonslilnlion be looked upon by the world in 
general. Let alone the Britisli (lovcnimenl.. Without Hindii-Muslim unity, Swaraj 
was unthinkable. 

Concluding, the I’iinriit said: ‘‘\\''e eerltiinly are not going to give evidence before 
the Iloyal Commission or any other commission to prove our cajiaeity for Swaraj or 
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onr ability for Bwnrai or to unduriro ii»y kind of school hoy's examination which it 
provided for in the Oovermincnt of India Act.” 

After Pandit Nehru’s cxplaiudion Mr. Hanibannirthi’s adjournment motion was 
put and lost hy a large ninjority. 

MB. .TAYAKAK’s AMEKI'MBNT. 

Mr. Jayakar then moved the following altered amendment rci'crding iho separation 
of Sind which he had accepted : “In regard to the proposal thaJySind should he con¬ 
stituted into a seiiarate jirovince the (lonnnitice is of ojjinion that the time has 
arrived for rodistrihntion of provinces on a linguistic hiisis, a jirincii^^ that has 
already been adopted hy the constitniion of tin; Congress, 

“The. Committee is also of 0 ))inion th;it sneh a readjustinent of i^rovinces be im¬ 
mediately taken in hand and 1h;it any v-rovinec which demands such a reconstitution 
on a lignisfic basis he dcelt v.ilii aceiediir.dy ; 

“The Connnitice is fnrttier of opini.au that, a h.-ginnin'r may 1 m' made l',y eonstitutine: 
Andhra and Biml and Karnat ik in!(' separate provinces.” 

The following is tlu' text of the inncndmcnt rce.arding reforms to N. W. F. Pro¬ 
vinces and Palucliistan :— 

“That the proitosal nuide by Muslim Icailci's that reforms sl.ould Ite introdneed 
into N. W. F, Provincf's and I'lritish I'.clnchistan on tim suiih^ footing as in other 
jirovincc.s i.s in the opinion of tlin (kmi.nillee a fair and rea.sonalile one and should 
he given etl'cct (o, care hihig fa.k('n Itial. simnltaneously witii other measures of 
administrative reforms an udfspiatn system of imUeitd administration shall he 
introduced in the said iiroviiu'es.” 

Ml. .Ta.vakar said Ida only point regarding the separation of Bind was that the 
province should not feel that it had Iteen singled out for siiecial trciilnient. 

Mr. .laynkar’s amendment was incorporated in (he resolution. 

OthiT Anicndmenls. 

The remaining arneiidnicnts before the Iffuise were one liy one at the persuasion 
of the President withdrawn. 

Mr. Ganrishankar Jlisra then niov<’d an amendment that, the princiide of repre¬ 
sentation on iiopnlalion liasis should In.- adhered to all along the line, lie declared 
that the ehiusc in the proposals regarding (his (|nes(.ioM was somewhat self-contradie- 
tory. The amendment was opposed l.iy Pandit Nehrti attd was lost hy a large 
majority. 

Dr. Moonje. clearing his position as the Mahasahha. Pre.sident, expressed his 
agreement with the amended terms of tlu? nsolulion and averred that the Himlii 
Mahasahha dealt with the f|neslio!i in a, jiatiomd atui not a eonimunal spirit. 
Continuing, he said neither Muslims nor Hindns wonld ask for each other’s 
|)roteo(ion : for each cominnnity was strong hy itself altliongh ho was aware his 
community was dniilied as mock. He supported (he whole resolution subject to the 
reservation on tlu' question of the N. W. F. reforms. 

Mr. N. C. Kclkar, speaking in support of (lie motion, repeated Mr. .Tayakar’s 
statement that although a member of the Hindu Mahasaliha he was callable of 
looking at the communal question from (he nationalist point, of view and hail always 
done so and would eonlimie to do so. lie would. liowcvcr, say that 
it was nor, fair for Mu.slims to ask for thi' reservation of seats and an (ixee.ssive 
re]iroHen(ation at the same time. He gave whole-lu'arted support to the separation 
of Sind, 

Mr. Pattabi Pitaramayya, spiaking in suiqiort of the resolution, expressed 
his firm conviction that the timc-H]iirit that was .abroad was responsiiile for 
the uuderstandiiig between the two eommiinitics which the resolution liefore the 
House represented. ITe denied that it was actuated hy any consideration of the 
impending Statutory Commission any more than (he 1926 pad was so actuated. 

Maulaua Mahomed Ali was the next speaker. Hi' described (lie spirit in 
which the proposals were eoiieeived at the Western lloti'l. Di'lhi wliere a, most 
hoterogeiicous gathering of Muslim leaders were iircsent and till the last momt^nt 
no agreenient eva.s in sight. At last they all rose to ofier (heir evening 
prayers luicl offer their siippiicatiou to God that (he right spirit siionld prevail 
and a way out should be found out of the terrilile communal situation and, us 
if God had listened to their iwayers, at the suggestion of the De]iUty-Presid('iit of 
the Assembly a way was dear in the sliniio of joint eleelorale and .an agreement 
YUS reached. He believed that the younger generation wheh was represented lit the 
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meeting': of fh" Worlciirji' (loimiift..':? yo'^foni-iy by bis oirn run! bis tvrotbcr’s 
Fi^ranilsoas \v uil<l look luck llicjr .•v'-iiovicnciil: wilh pride. Coiu'bidinc'. be eon'fi'atti- 
liled the I'cosidenf fo’’ ilv wbli which b's piirsiicd ibti task mid 

brou,a;h( ivliout unity lictwecii th". ilndimins hikI tioii-IIrnbniins in Madni-s. 

Iii;S!>l,|T|'l()\ f’AItT'.lnn T^NANTMOfTHI.Y 

After Aloi^lnnn Id.w’on 1 lind also sixikcn fully liii siipport of it the resolution was 
put. ami crti'r'cil utimitniouxtij. 

Airs. N'aid i then rose to c()iic;r:diibite, the Tfonse on the siiirit with which it luid 
!i|'l)ro:icbcd the fn-'cslion mid solved il. After the strife and victory i-mne th(‘ woman’s 
part; which was to beautify mnl eive “nshirwad’’ to the victor, She made a stirriiiff 
rcfr'i'encn to tb#hiiaie unity of the Hiiahi mid Muslim cultures. She woulil not 
enter into the nievits of the terms. They w're of no aeeouut before the S))irit they 
c'^prcssitd. Piy acccplinir the. proposal.s put forward by Mr. .Tinnidi whom Mr. 
(iokhale had described as the best mubassador of the tlindn-Muslim unity, the 
<’onurccs.sinen bad proved Iheinsclves true to be the natiirid spokesnu'ii of India 
and on behalf of the nuilt'd nation she e.vtendcd her appreciation and pnititude 
to them. 

, Mr. Srinivasa lyenprar hc.fovc adjonmin'r the house for the day conirralnhitixl 
the niendicrs on their achicw'mcni. Monlana Sliankat Ali also spoke cxpressin,!>’ his 
apiireciatiiin of tlie sjiirit disjilaycd hy all .sections. 'J'lie nieetiujt: then adjourned. 

TUI HD I>.\ Y- I 7 III. MAY, 10:17 
.A ('(ly.si I I (Ci ION non inpia, 

Atttmdanoc vavs thinner than on llie previous days ulii'n the .MbTiidiii (lonpresB 
fViimnittee. reassemliled at half past, hio thi.s nflermion. I’andllMolilal XKHRIT 
moved : “The .('. rails upon the Vdoikine ('ommitlee lo frame a constitptioii 

for India in cousullalion with the cleclcd inemhers of tlm (.'enlral and .Ih'oviiieial 
L(>pisl.'itu,i'cs, lu d leaders of I'oli’ieal parlies mid idiiee Ihe samo before a speeial 
meetiiiji of tlie A.I.C.tk with a view to ibs adoption hy tlu' Conpress at its ne.vt 
session.” I’andir Motilal said that the previous day the House hiiviii};; smietioiu'il 
a very .small ])m't of the constiiiilico for Iiulia they liad now to make it possiliie 
for Hindus and Miissalmmi.s to eome toocilicr mid ('<msidev other ueocssary parts of 
the eniistifution. 'I'lm reason nhy smicliim lo consnb. other parties was re(|nirtd 
was that the eonstilution as finally cmaiialinj;' idionld forth to the world as one, 
framed liy the Indian nalion. 

Air. Paltahi Hitarmnayva warned to know the implications of the motion whieh 
had been spruiif^ upon tlicm mid demmided to know what hapiieiicd behind the 
scenes. 

'i'fie, I’andit ri'i lied that there was not any secret iiehind it for they had not even 
lime lo discuss it for more Ilian a few iniinilcs. 

(Ill Air. Hamid Khan’s snypeslioii lire wiuil “constilntion” imih amended into 
“Swaraj eonsliUition.” 

Ifeplyiny: lo Th. Afoonje and others I’andil Alolilal Kebni said that the Workiuf;; 
(.’oimnitteo bad nol consideri’d Airs. Ilesanl's Commonweidtli of India Hill. 

Air. I’othnn .lo.^epli moved tlial, instead of the worils “frame Swaraj conKtilntion,” 
the words "lay down j;’cnLral principles” be siibslifnled. 

Air. Samliamnrt ’s mru'iidmciU; layiiiji' down that the Working (’oininillec sbonld 
draft a Deelaration of 1 ndejiendciiee and roninilalc direct action for beiiifr pliiced 
before the A. I. (A C. aiul the (.'onpress was ruled out. of order by the I’resident 
on the ffround that it not only iicpatived the mol ion before the. House Imt also 
went beyond the flmihali iiiandalc. 

Mr. Visvamilham moved for a provision that sndi a constitution should leserve 
to India itself the. ulliinale voice in jmlciii"- the method and the manner of advance 
and profii'css. 

Air. kausalji's aniendmont lo iiiehide a. Doelarafion of nights in the proiiosed 
eonslilution wa.s aecejited hy the mover. 

,\ Bombay memher rai.sotl tlie jiirisdielion of the A. T. V. C. to po into the. matter. 
The l’re.sidcnt disallowed the objection after wliieli Mr. Sambamurli vehemently 
o])|iosed the motion. He said that the time was iioi; for draflinp a eonslifniion 
which would not be worth even the ink mu! jiapcr on which it would be written. 
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Ho also feared tiiat it was a more to force down their throats tho Commonw'cahh 
Bill wliich had been rejected by the House on a previous occasion, , 

Mr. Joseph flnpportbig'tho original motion and opposing the amciidinci\t /n his 
brother said that Boinothinj); in the nature of scientific thinking was required 
and it would bo a fault to merely lay down general principles, Mr. Joseph svas 
Burprised that Mr. H.imbaraurti of all people who believed in direct action denied 
his countrymen tho right of framing their own constitution and seeking the s.inction 
of tiio nation by the Working Committee. 

Messrs. Nirobkar and Jiiyakar opposed as also Messrs. Mazumdm' and Gnpte. 

Mr. (.). iCandaswami Uhetti gave his full support and said that the motion 
was iieees.sacy to inspire conlidouce as a logical corollary to yesterdiiyls achievements. 

Pandit Noliru, replying, oraphiLsisod the in«M for framing a iiatioiral constitution. ^ 

All the amendinciil.H except Mr. JCaii.salji’s having been thrown out, the Paiidit',s 
motion was carried by an overwlieiniing majority. 

i. SDPPOKT FOit TllF I.KAatlK AGAIN,SI’ IMPFRIAIASM 

The Committee then ado]ited a resolution which was put from the chair recording 
tho report of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a representative of tlio Congrcs.s at the 
International Congress against imi>orialis;n anil eolonial ojipressioii and for national 
iiidepeiKleiiea, hehl at liru.sscis in Ecbmary last, ami c.vt)ro.ssing its high appreciation 
of hit sori'ices. Thu r.ssolution also recorded tho aiiprcciation of the ctlorts being 
made iiy the League agaiii.st imperiali.sm and for imtional in le])endc)ioo founded by 
tho Inturiiational Congress to Bociirc the indopendciiec of suppressed nations and 
recomraond to tha Congress to give siipixirt to the Longue as an associate or¬ 
ganisation. 

5. OiWANtSATION OP LABOUJl. 

Mr. Vallabhai Patel moved ; “The A. I. 0. C. calls upon the Working Cotn- 
mittee to organise riind and urban labour in the provinces and to appoint organisers 
for tho purpose and to frame regulations in that behalf.” 

A Bombay member asked that the rosolixt.ion be so amondod that tlie work of 
labour organisations should be curried on in tho country in consultation witli tho Trade 
irnion Congress. 

Mr. tSrinivasa Iyengar iiasiired the members on behalf of tho inovi.'.!' that whorc- 
over branche.s of the Trade lluioii Oingress existed their help would he taken 
but it would not make for elficicnt workin,g if the A. 1. (.!. C. should in its efforts 
be bound down to .such comsuttations, esjiccially when there were many parts in rural 
areas where the Trade Union Cougre-ss hiwl no rejiresonlntiYO. or branch. 

Tiic araendmont was defeated and tho original resolution ivas carried by a largo 
majority. 

0. INDIAN TKOOP8 TO CHINA. 

Mr. A. ll'iiigaswami Iyengar moved a rc.solution condemning tho Govcrnnieiit of 
India’s action in despatching Indian troops to China and demanding their withdrawal. 
The motion way agreed to. 

7. A.WBDI.ANCH GKOP.S TO CHINA. 

Dr. Ansari moved: “The A. I, 0. C. appreciates the proposal of tho Hindustani 
Scv’adal to send an amhiilancc corjis to China and apjieal.s to tho country to give 
its moral ami material siipiiort to this humanitarian work to lend the Moiiiidcd and 
l.lic sick and the A. I. C. C. calks iijion the All-India Board of Hiiidusthani Scvadal 
to start all jiraclical work in eonnectiou with the despatch of the proposed ambulance 
corps.” 

The mover said that the wounded in China were in no way to be coiiHidercd 
din’erent from those in other parte of the world and tlic corps projiosed to do such 
work among the Ghiiiesu wounded men as was recognised by the Internalionai Eetl 
Cross Soeiet.y. d'hey should not in any way be obstructed by the Government wlio 
ought to place every available fiieilitj' at their disposal. The motion was carried, 

8. SHOOTING IN MADIIAS. 

On (he motion of Mr. G. Ilarisnrvotharaa Eao a resolution was jiasscd caIJing 
upon the Madras Government lo take action regarding tho shooting on the oil stiikei'f 
in Miuiras, with Mr, V, A. l)e.‘‘i!i’,s ^ rider that, “(he A. 1. C. O. fnrlher calks upon 
the incnibers of the Madras Legislalive Council to oiler civil di.sobediciicc.” 
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A f'ooil deal of laiighler was eaiised I)y Mr. Kelkar and his party voting for tho 
rider, Mr. Kelkar reniarkinK to Mr. Ituiifiiiiswami lycii'^ar’s query “What does it 
matti^r lo me"” 

h'urther aiuuscinoiit was created by Mr. Satyaimurlhi later hi the day callinj^ 
attention to the news of the end of the Jl, O. tl. strike in Madras. 

The I’resident remarked amidst lauj>:h(.er that in that ease the rider became in- 
operative. Jle added the rider was passed in iKiioraneo of the fact anil eidled upon 
the Secretary to make a note of it, 

9. THE KNOl.IKH TKADE tIMION HILL, 

Mr. Jogleker’a motion condemning the Trarlo Union Hill in England evoked 
oiipositioii on the ground of the expei.liency and the ]‘uri.sdiction of tlurCongress to 
interfere in the internal alt'airB of another country, 

After a long discussion the I'residi'iit ruled the motion in order on Mr. 1‘othan 
Joseph’s pointing out that labour legislation in India would run on the lines of 
British legislation. 

Ultimately, however, Maulana Mahomed All’s compromise amendment which was 
accepted by tbi; mover was carried unanimonsly ; This resolution reads ;—T'ho A. 1. 
C. C. oilers its hearty sympathy to tlu! British workers in their struggle against the 
imiK'rialiHlic (loverrimeirt which is forcing throngh Parliament the Trade Disputes 
arid Ti-ade Union Bill wliicli is an opiii attack on the Britisli workers and is part 
of the policy of aggression mul ri'prcKsion dinaded agriiriHt all movi'mcrrts mrd aclioiis 
of till' pco|)le ('(iposed to llritish imperiidistic. ami capil.ilistie greed. 'I'his meertirrg 
particularly protests agrunst thir attemiil; to deprive' the workitifi classes of the rij^lit 
to declare a general strike” Thi! meeting tlica uiljourtied. 


Fouuru /tM r--7.s'f//. may, loar 

10. TlI.-'I'IIEATWLNT of KAKOUr t'EISONERS. 

The All-India (loiigress Committee met at S-dS in the morning wlieu Hwanii 
Kunumtnand moved eondemuing tiovernment for the ill-trcutmcnt of Kakori prisoners 
and demanding Ihr same treatment as is meted out to political prisonei's. The 
mover related how he himself was tortured hy electric balterios and given wine to 
drink when he underwent thirteen years’ sentence. The resolution wits carried 
nem con. 

11. NAOPUII SATYAOEAtlA 

Mr. Baja Rao moved congTatnlaling the organisers of the Nagpur Batyagraha 
and wanto'.l the Working CommitU' to collect funds and to htlp it in other ways. 
Ue saitl tliat the breach of tlu; Arms Act now ])raetised is non-viohmt with 
a view to attain the release of Bengal detenus, lie appealed to the Committee to 
aupi)ort those workers. 

The member from Nagpur e.xplaincd the situation and in answer to the President’s 
(juestiou replied that the movement was undertaken on the easting vote of the Presi¬ 
dent. of the Nagpur Congress Coinmitta!. 

Mr. B.isanta Kuimtc Miajumdar made a vigorous speech and said that direct action, 
determination and movement were ahsolutu essentials for achieving freedom. 

Mr. Bambamiirthi amidst cheers opimsl that, an absolute iiou-violcnt situation is 
impossible and to attain the object we must he ready to face some freaks of violence 
or giv(i np civil disobedienceallogelher. 

Mr. Harisarvotliama Kao moved an amendment. Ho waritcd Messrs. Prakasam, 
B. K. Majiimdar and Band)amiU'thi to re]port to the Working Committee on the 
situation. 

Mr. Kelkar lU a witty s]>cee.h opjxisod both the resolution and the amendment and 
supported his plea liy adding that the Working Committee was not willing to 
undertake any resjponsibility. To a retort ‘‘Co into the Councils”, Mr. Kelkar said : 
“We are ehi|,)s of the same block and none is lietter than the other. Those in the 
Councils have not succeeded nor have they outside the Councils.” 

Mr. Rangainuda Naidu in opjiosiiig the resolution said that the country was not 
ready for such a movement, 

Mr. Kelkar put in an amendracnl which wanUxl a deputy to report on the situation 
deleting tin; portion congratulating the organisers. 

Tlie arat.'ndment of Mr. Kelkar was accepted and cai-ried unanimously. 
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RESOLtJTlOSfi KUf.KD OUT OF OBPF.R 

The President quickly disposed of within a few minutes all remaining' items in 
the agenda including Andhra resolutions for Oonncil walk-oiit, etc. Mr. Bambamur- 
thi’s rt'solntion thills Congress Conneillors in view of the abseiu’o of response from the 
Government to the natio7ial demand should walk out of the councils and devote 
themselves to thi! constructive itrograinine at the same time mnking iittendanee so 
as to prevent th(‘ir seate in the eoutteil from lieing declared vacated was ruled out of 
order on the ground that it was a direct radiciil repeal or negation of the 
Gauhati resolution. 

Mr. Prakasam’s similar motion was likewise ruled out of ordiw. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya’s long resolution asking pcO|il(> to devote half an hour every 
day to secure divine grace and asking Mahatma Gandhi to ho appointed Gongresa 
Dictator with jjower to overriile the Gongrtss and the All-ltidia Congress Committee 
and the President shared the same late iis the President tliought it went fitndamcntal- 
ly against the Congress constitution. 

Mr. Joglekur’s mol ion seeking to change tlie Congress creed and eonstitittioii on 
labour amt eominiinist line.s wtis similarly riilerl out on tlie groitiul of jurisdiction. 

The I’rcsi<ient then apiiealed to Messrs. Kelkar ;ind P.liopatkar not to press Maha- 
raslitfii protiosid rctpirdiiig Conneil question and party fusion as negotiations had 
not been completed. 

Mr. Kelkar having agreed, Mr. Annaimrnhdi’s resolution dissociating Congress 
from Council prograintno was sdso ruled out as it contravened the Gauhati 
resolution. 

Mr. Sainbatnnrlhi’s next motion t.o delete elaiise relating to compulsory wearing 
of Kltadi as eomlilion precedent to Congress Afondicrship evoked a mild discussion 
and while Mr. Maliouuxl Ali (piotiim his j-ireviou.s decision as ex-Prcaidpiit demanded 
its being ritlcal out of order, Mr. Mathrii I'rasad aBk('(l the President to take the 
sense of the House in regard to the matter. 

'Hie President refiiswl, remarking amidst, laughti-r that tliniigh lie was not strong, 
he was not so ivoak as to delegate Ins right of giving a rttling. 

The motion ivas Titled out of order, Mr. Bjimliamurthi Iniviug refused to withdraw 
it. Beveral resolutions on the Congritss (Constitution ucrc iilso ruled out of order. 

12. MADRAS SWAIIA.TISTS AND TUI' MtN'tSTRY 

Mr. Gopal Menon moved si resolution of censure agaiiist the Madras Swarajists for 
giving their active aid in the formation of the Ministiy in the Couneil as a lafniyiil 
of the Gauhati resolution. Mr. Gc>i»iil Menon sai<I that he was charged by the 
Kerala Provincial Conference^ with moving the ri'f.oliilion. He added that it tvas in 
the interosts of the Congres discipline that he w.is moving that riisolution. 

Mr. Govindaehari seconded. 

Tliere was a gre;it rowdyism jit this sttige when many sjioakors stood u)) 
siimiltancoiisly. Cn this question the President vaeiile<l his scat, as he ivantcd to 
speak, Pt. Motilid presiiled. 

Mr. Kelkar, in oi.posing Mr. Mcr.on’sresoliilkm, saiil that the question must be 
eonsideri'd as a national lu'oltlem and the Madras Swarajists should be eongialulated 
on their behaviour. ‘'Don’t be ohsessixl by “melancholy meiuinoss,’’ a thing which 
was m;viT done -wIk'h all boycotts were violated,” ho said. Mr. Kelkar here ended 
saying ; “Though there were cxamjiles when a respoiisilde leatler htiasletl of amputa¬ 
ting diseased limbs wo arc going to trciit Madras with generosity.” 

Dr. Pattiibhi said : "Mr. Kelkar, you liiive wreeLed yoitr vengeance.” 

Mr. Kelkar, while, sitting, said : “j am also ti human being and I cannot take 
sueli things quietly.” 

Mr. B. Venkalchulam (tlictti justified the Swarajists’ behaviour in an jible, closely 
reasoned speech in ivhieh lie triinl to show how the .Tustice Party was doing injury 
to national interests. 

Dr. Moonjo opposed Mr. Mcnon’s rcBolulion. He Siiid : “One of the essentials of 
polilics is to ehuage according to the times and if yon go on amputating limbs what 
will remain ?” 

Mr. Mahomed Ali : “Botil will remain.” 

l)r. Moonjo asked them not to make a sea])egoat of the Congross but to call 
Iciidia's to aeeount. 

Mr. Siity.'imurli madii the most eU’eelive s]>ereh of the day. He feelingly B))oke for 
seven ininuUs and converted tlie majority to liis view.s. “We have done all this in 
the interests of the nation with a view to subserve national interests. There is no- 
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body in tho land which is morn nolnriously roactionnry than the .Tustioe Party, 
llamonibfir tliat if the .Tnstiee Party i'oin(»> into power, tli<'. Congress in Mailras will 
ho nowhi'ro,” ho said. Mr. Satvainiirti, re|>lying to Mr. Kelkar’s retort to ask for 
lirovineial anto!iomy, I'oidiod that IMr. Kelkar should sit in conferoneo instead of 
passing dbes. 

M.r Mahomed Ali blessisl Mr Satyatniirti .and opined that ho would be the first 
man to ninpntatn a diseased limb if Madras was sncdi nnd ho was sure Mr. 
Satyaninrti vvonld lie)]) him ami further added that lin found eonsistency in all 
that Motilalji has done so far. lie gwve sharp retort,s to Messrs. Moonje and Kelkar, 
saying that fixed prineiples in pnlilies eannot ho (duingixl as on a ehessboard. 

Mr. Pangiah Niiidn opposed Mr. M.'.non’s rosohition. 

Mr. Nagoswara llao wanti^il Mr. (dopal Menon to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Ramhaaiurti moved an aiw'ndimmt demandiuii; an exjtlanation from the, 
Miitiras Rwarajists. 

Mr, Hainiil Khan supported Mr. Samhainurti’s amendment. 

Mr. Rriiiivasa Iyengar said that, he was not .aware of the ftdl partictilars. Still 
he could flay tliafc there ^ras no iinderstamling between tho Swartijists and the 
Mini.stors, 

Mr: Menon withdre'.v his resolution in fa\'onr of Mr. Sambamiirli’s amendment, 
which, on being pat to vote, was carried by the House. 

The arueiulment refars the (piestion to ilic Working tlommittoo and wants; it to 
asik an e.x])laiiatiou from the 'Madras Swarajists for tht; Ho-eallod lapscH from tho 
Coagro.fl.i resolution. It was carried by tho House by, a miijority. 

President’s Closing Speech. 

The I’rcsidont’s el,)siiig speech wa.s remavkalile for earnestness, )>atriotic fervour, 
nnd sineerity, (pialities which enabhd him to .achieve so much from the 
lieterogoiioons elements galherivl under the banner of the Congress. It was no use, 
he said, talking of boye.ol.t of i.tMincils until they came to a tirna when a grnatea’ 
spirit than tiiat of years 1920 and 1921 came ov.ir them and they found thcmselvea 
ia tho same ii'i.silion to whieli the peo)>le of Egypt and Ryria had brought Ihemselvis. 
He askoil them not to imagine tliat (ho Congress jtarty of tho Madras Oouneil would 
esi.'.apo tin.; arm of justiee if they were found guilty and asst;rod them that ho would be 
the fir,St to take diseinlinary action. Ueferring to civil disobedience tho President 
(laid he had come to I,no eoiiclnsion that the movement was not lit to he launched 
by the Coii.gress which wiiri not a sullieieiitly hoiiiogoneons body for that kind of 
work. He thought it should lie in the hands of quite a separate organisiitioii 
altogether. I’i’oeecdiiig, the i'residi'iit said that, the Hindu Mualini unity wliieh they 
had aeliieved at this scasion of (he Committw was the greatest thing that they eoidd 
evi-r have done and they shoald rightly eongratulato themselves upon it. He 
submitted that (hey would lx; able to achieve eominiiual unity by political unity in 
the CiMigress. He would (i'll this in fairness to his Hindu and Muslim friends wlto 
had expected thi.s Hindu-iMiislim unity that in was no good thinking; that unity 
consisted in joint (.-leetorates and reservation of seals, and it was political to- 
operation that would Iiriiig the two eomnuuiitiits together. 

T/.'c (huiiuHirr liicii ndjoiiriicd ‘‘Kitir die'. 



1 he Congress 6c Madras Swarcijisls, 

Mr. Prakasam’s Statement 

Tho Working (Jommitloe’s nsoiution (fk'c pago J.'i) upiiroviiig llic .aitihidc of (ho 
Matlruft Council Congress Party liowever roiisr.'(l intense o)i])osi(ion fmni a sc'etion of 
CongresHnitai who clmraeterisid the Working Conunittee's move as (reaeliery to the Con¬ 
gress cause. Mr. T. I'rakasam, memher of tlie Working Conimltlee, wiio couM not he 
present at the Committee’s Meeting saiil: “Wlieii we were ealleJ n])ou to oppose tlie, 
fonnntion of the Ministry, it eannot he eontendetl lliatwe slaaild he snjjpotling the same 
Ministry when the cficet of that eomiuift would he to vote even against hcm-fieial 
measures. Tltat is what has liappencd in regard to some, of tlii! metiers in tlie Madras 
Council. I do not wisii to say more ahont this now. liie ri'pntation wideli tlie 
CongroBB Council Party attained on aeeount of its weak-kneed policy lia-s been tliat 
it is die lion. Law Member of the Madras Governiiieiit tliat eonU'ols (he Minisiry as 
well as tlie Congress Party. 1 do not believe (Init tlic .lustieo Parly wmdd have come 
into power if diis Ministry had luan defeated or that llic Couneil woiikl have been 
dissolved as contended by the Madras Coiim'il haulers. At tlio worst, the transiVnvd 
subjects might have been' taken over by the Covernment. it was merely a threat ami 
bluff of the Jiistieites and Miiiisleriali.sts. The Congress Parly were taken in but the 
consequences have been of a very far-rcaeiiing charaeler. Tlie Ministry gained streiiglh 
and moral prestige and the C'oiigT'e.s.s Party was demoralised. Congressmen were I'ouml 
at the doors of some of tlie Ministers at all hours of day ami idgiit waiting to get 
some of their own men nomiiiatod for (aluq and district lioards and some otlier 
favours. Sometimes Congressmen themseives jmt up rival candidates for iiominalion 
betoe the ministers. I am sorry that (he Andhra Pi'ovinee lo which I belong has 
come ill for u good share of shame ami disrepute in this eonncetioii. Tlie l)e(iiily 
Leader of the Party, Mr. Satyiimurli, gave a diinier to the CliieC Miiuslcr in ids own 
house just before ho left fur the hills at wliieh seven members were ]iresent and there 
was a disenssion on wlmt terms the Congress Party siiotilcl oo-oiieriitu with ttiu 
Ministers. 

“I should not have considered it necessary to go inlo these details at this stago hut 
for the fact that the resolnlian of the Working Coinndilce jws.sed on Mb'dnesday is 
not only ultra rirrs but substantially accepts what, was demitmled liy the Mahi.ra'ditra 
Provincial Congrcsis Committee and what was virtually ruled out of order by the 
A. I. C, C. The Maharashtra Congress Commit toe wanted to delete chiusas (a) and 
(b) of the tTiiuhati resolution ami retain elanses (e) (d) (e) and (f). This tl'.ey eoidd 
not get in the A. T. C. C., but the Working Committee on its instructions mad: a free 
gift of the .same.” 

Mr. Sambamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. B. Sambamiirli said that it was gross treachery to the A, I. C. C. to pass 
this resolution after an uniemlment laid been ))asse<i at. the A. 1. (A C. meeting' the 
same afternoon at the instance of the JTesident of the Congress liimaelf. Ilo added : 
“I eaii only say that the President liurried the matter in an imli'eent fashion oidy in 
his anxiety to finish ii]) the matter limdiy and to put forward liefore the eountvy 
under cover of instructions a formidu wliicb lie wanted to arrive at with the lles- 
ponsivisls as comiwoiiiisc. By a'master stroke of diplomacy, the sitnation was availed 
of by the President to go lieyond even the letter and spirit of the tiaidiati jirogra- 
mme and postulate his dictum that clauses (e), (<l), (e) and (f) of the (lauliati 
resolution should hereafter bo worki'd out in eo-onlinution -with other partii s in the 
Councils. This can only be done, in eo-ojieratiou with Ministers that have already 
been appointed. This is really an acliievcmciil, of tlio jiolitical unity of which thn 
President bad been so recently talking. It would have been more straightforward 
and honest, if the Mahara-shtra and other |)rO(iosai.s before tlie A. 1. f'. C. for 
considering tlio Gauhati iirogramine from various aspects liad not been ruled out of 
order and liiul iieeii given an oiiportiinity of being iliseussed and comsidered by the 
A. I. 0. G. The A. J. G. C, will not certainly allow this mipcrccB.wm of its powers 
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hcrttifter l)y tl];'. 'Woi'kiiif; (l)iTirtiilloe. Tlio wron", >vhit‘li has bof’n done to the 
e )iiiitry, f hope, will bo i-'iKhlod sborily !i(. the next niecl.iiitt of Ihe A. T. f’. 0. I hope 
tlie next iiiwill not 1)(; liild later than Ihi; end of the Jiext month,” 

Mr. S. lyengrar’s Statement. 

Aproi’jo-i the oIkja’c .stal.ein 'ni, of Mi'. T. Prnskasam atnl othor.s us well .as the mani- 
fi^slo issued by Iheni in the l ll ra/'l fincstioning the legality of the resolution 

of the Vvhjrkinfj; OoniiiuUee as regards ibi- Tibidi'iva Swarajists, Mr. S. Srinivasa lycngcr, 
I’residcnt of th(' Congre„is, issued the folloi\'ing staleinont to the J’rcss;— 

‘‘After llie (ernLination of tlie All-India Congress Comniittee’s proeeealings the 
Working Oainniittee m(!t to eonsidia- what could he done in eoiineetiou with intcr- 
p:ir(,y unity so far as Couip'es.s is eoneenuMl. This has been faigaging the anxious 
attention of every one and I am glad lhat [ have received a wire from Marilaiia 
Abul Kidam A aid, amongst others, urging political unity. For, in my oiunion, 
without some etmosiiherc eoiulueive. lo rcsloraliou of Congress unity the HiiidU' 
.Moslem resoUition could not be eonipleled by selllcment of two outstanding questions 
and impleinenlod so as to make it a living ineasiire of co-operation between the two 
great I'onimoniiies. if I bave advocated unify in (he Coogresa I have done so 
entirely for t!ie purpose of aidue.ving f liiidii-Moslem unity. The coming months will 
siiow ivlu'llu'i' tic. spirit and jnirjiase of i>olilical non-co-operation with the (loveni- 
nient, ami l!u; bereaucracy i;< not, iny iiillcxiblii attitude. 

‘‘(.ionsisieiit v ith the ( ianhaii resolntion in its judgment, (he Working Committee 
i.ssncd ills! riietioa, to the leulics in the Councils which retain (he refusal to accopt 
otticc in clause (a) and the duty (e. destroy dyarcliy whenever possililc. The Working 
Committee was iiititlcd to issue the instruction f but it i.s (piito oiten^ to the All- 
India Coiijo'css Coiuinittee to pot a dilli ren;, interpretation on the Giiuhati resolution, 
if it eoiisidei's that its duly reijuires it to do so. I trust the All-India. Congress 
t'ommUlce will not do so and will stippori the interin'et.alion of the Working 
Committee. Thi;- was the main bnsinc.ss of tliat^ meeting; but ns the general 
insln.ictioii issued liy the IV'otking Committee apjiiu'd to Madras as^ well and ns 
(lie Ic.ador of the Madras Congress I'arly in the Council wanted explicit instruction 
from Ihe SVork.vig Committee, the latter after hearing him and others and after 
considering cverj tbin.g jiassed (he I'l .'.oliition. The Working Committee was entitled 
to i>asa it in c-xercisc of its own powers and as its own opinion without interfering 
with tile autlionty or freedom oi opinion of the All-Jndi.a Congress Conmiittco. 
Written e.-qi'analions from those rcjire.seiiting the majority of the Madras party of 
their actioii in tlu; Aludras (tonncil will he taken and submitted to the All-India 
Congress Committee at its next meeting along with Ibis opinion of the Working 
Committee. 

Wimidy because feeling runs liigli in some ipiarters it shoiild not bo taken that 
thr'i'e was any iiueiilion on tlie part, of (he Working Committee to give (he go-by 
to the resoliiiion of ilio Ali-tiuiia Congress Committee. It them alter iiad been 
delayed the members of llie Working Corainitlee would have_ disisTRcd the oppor¬ 
tunity of iiersona! exi liange of views on (lu- important question of the inter-party 
tiiiity of wiiieli llie rc.soliilioii retaliiig to Madras Hwarajists was but a corollary. 
Wliether llu! re.so'ution, sluuild iiave. be.cii immediately jntblished and bow it obtained 
luililieation in The 'JiiiieH of froliii are roa1ter.s with which I am not eoneerned ; 
but they should not aHeet tiie propriety of llie ai'lion of tile 'Mfrirking Commitee or 
sluinld cloud (lie judgment as lo the inteiition of (lie Working Committee to deal 
with the quo.stirm without in (be slightest degree all'eeting the authority of 
the All-India CongresB Committee to deelare its own in1er]iretation and to 
express its opinion upon the exj'lamiiion of the Madras Swarajists, which will 
be siilimiltod in due eoursi;.” 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s Statement. 

Mr, A. Iiangaswami iyeiigar, Ceiieral tiecretary, Indian National Congress, 
issued tile following slatemciU m 

"I must s ly that 1 am extremely .surprised at llie statement iSBiicd by Messrs. 
I’n’kasam, Bainliainiirtliy, .Uorninian and others taking objei'tion to the resolutions 
passed liy (lie Working (.ionimitP'e at Hombay. 

“it seems to me ridieiilous to lontend lhat because tlio A. T, C._C, asked the 
Working Committee to olitain the exjdaiiations of the Madras Council party and 
place tlio Biime before the A. 1. IJ. tk at its next meeting for its eonsidcration, 
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therefore the powers as well as the duties vested in the Workin|>; Commit tee by the 
ConfiTcss itself mider the Ganhnti and Cawnporc rrsoluti<n\s have been taken away. 
Much lees should it be ])Ossible to contend that the Working Coininittce as a body 
is deprived of its elementary rights of I'ocording its ov.m ojunjon on matters in 
which every member of the Congress is entitled to express an ojnnion. Jhe resolution 
of the Working Committee on the eondnet of the Madras S'vai-.ajists^ is an expression 
of its opinion and is expressed ns such in the resolution itself. It is indeed contended 
that the Working Committee should not form an opinion and slionld not and could 
not place its opinion .also for the eonaideration of the A. T. (J. C. 

‘‘The other resolution ]iassed by the Working Committee in regani to the attitude 
and conduct they filiould adopt as to the Ministries that arc functioning in ditlcnint 
Provinces and in respect, of measures brought before the (tonncil, which come under 
clauses (e) to (f) is an insfi-nciion ividrh ih‘‘ Working tVinivniitfO found it urgent 
to issue in view of tiie diiTcrcnccs of o[)inion that have admitt^'illy arisisi and upon 
which the Congress Council parties in i'i'ovincial In>i;isi:d.nres were entitled to seek 
the guidance and instruct ion of the Working; Conirniilcc. 

“The Working (.'ommillee is bound liy the dectioii ple-.lges it has l.aken^irom 
members and by the e.xpross dh-eclions of the Gawnpore (.'ongress, the A. I- C; 
and Gauhati Coiigrcss to iiir.uc instructions from time to time to (he party. _ It ts no 
doubt perfectly 0 ])en to the A.T.fU’. to modify or suiierccdc such instructions Im., 
until this is done the Working Committee’s acts are not oi>en to question and 1 am 
auiprised that Mr. Prakasam .should dcscrilxi thmn ns uI/iyi, /o/as merely tor t,he reason 
that his view of the instructions that could bo issucil may diil’er trom that of the rest 
of the Working Committee.” i ■ 

“It is indeed a l itter irony that while Mr. Kelkar denounces the Worlang 
Committee for Imvitig refused to accipt the rcs];onsi\'ist iirogrammo and lays 
the responsibility solelv at Patidit Moliiid’s doors, tJie Andhra itnd Pombay friends 
who have issued the stiitemcnt shonld blame the Working Commititeo for 
having neooptod the programme. 1 hope that Mr. Kelkar would at least have got out 
of the temper that ho got into both in the A.I.C.C. and Pandit Nchni has gone 
as far as in his judgment was consistent with the Canhati rcFOlulion for the 
liromotioii of eo-oporalion and unity hetween the two wings. Mr._ Ivclhar 
can also hardly have forgotten the fact that even if the Working t’oraradtoe had 
described to ado])t the Responsivist programme diflnitely conceding lilicrty to iiccept 
office in any province or provimei on the basis of provincial autonomy, the dnhculty 
was felt throughout of reconciling any such iwoposal uiih the Gunliati re.soluticm. 
Tn the face of tliis it seems to me that Mr. Kelkar has boon led to carry personal 
prejudices too far in imputing sole nsiHuisihility in the matter to Pandit Aehni and 
ungenerously insinuating a rnotive tlievcfor. ^ 

“As for Mr. Honiiman’.s complaint about Ihe sujijity of news to “The limes or 
India”, I am afraid that in siiite of his jomiialislic. e.xjierienoo he is trying to saddle 
the tilarnn on the wrong horse J'or the omis.simi of “The Indian National Herald _ to 
publisli the news earlier. Aii]>arciilly Ids reporting .staff have not been as enterprising 
or alert as that of the Associated Prees of Inilia or “The Times of India . ihe 

meeting of the Working Committee in the afternoon of WiYlacsday was_ openly 

announced in the meeting of the A.I.C.C. that moriiiiig and the rcpresentaliyes ot 
the Associated Press of India and “The Times of India” were there outside the 

closed room of Mrs. Naidu at the Taj for hours to get at some “copies” of llm 

resolutions as indeed they did on all I,he days of t.he Working Committee meetings in 
order to get .such copie.s a.s would be available to the jircss. As General Secretary, 
I handed over a co|)y of the two rcsoIntioTis to Ihe Associated Press of India and 
had every reason to presume thet they would supjily the news to all jiaiicrs in 
Pnmbay and all other centres of India. As a matter of fact no rcyn'cscntativo of 
‘“rhe Iiulian National Herald” ever asked me for copies ilnring nil the four days of 
the proceedings of the A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee in Bombay.” 

Mr. S. Satyaraurti’s Statement. 

Mr. 8. Batyamurti, dc))nty leader of the Madras Swaraj Party issued the following 
statement to the jwess :— 

“Mr. Prakasam mn.st now be hajijiy. He has delivered himself of his tirade against 
Madras Council Congress I’arly. 1 do not propose to imitate him but 1 merely want 
to correct the mi.sstatements contained in his interview to the jircss at Roinbay. 

“The Working Committee can and will take care ol il.sdf as against Mr. Prakasam’s 
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nftompfs (liprcon. As ngainst Mv. Pra1aif^iiiv\’H oiic-sidocl slnteinent thnt Mr. Mul5iinl\ 
Muf'iiliar was not on lo siioak:, I dnsiro to nay that Mr. Saii\i Vcolfntiu'halam 

(hi'iti was nin flown in (he cihii'sc of tils K]i(wh, that t wan pivon only five minutes and 
that aowriil I'l'.'rviHTH of tin' A.f.E.C’. w!;n ('tilircly approved of (he action of the, Mndraa 
t'oimeil Eoiif 'n f-s Party and who ros" sevi ral times were also not allowed to Riieak. 

"Mr. Prahas;'Ill’s slntement alioiit the ('oiiiieil (toiuji-osfl Party in Mndra.s that^ wo 
have voted apaiiist benefieiiil iiieasiires for I he f>nr)iose of snpportinp; the Ministry 
is wholly ineorreet. We have never voted ayainst hcneflcial measures ; wo liavo 
never voled with the novi'riniient. On the ((iiestion of exeisc we earried a vote 
ayr.inst the flovcrnnieiil. On the pncslioii of the rejection of the entire demand wo 
remained nentnil after liaviny made our position Jicrfeetly clear on the token cut. 
t)ii the quei fion of rediietion of reyisl ration fees our motion was witlidrawn on n 
distinct and satisraetory assurance from I hi' Minister but wc did not vote .ayainst the 
reduction. We only remnim'd m-mra.I. 

‘■.Mr. Prakasam most know his facts before lie attacks other people. 'Phe statement 
tiiat. the t.a.w Merubev controls the Oonyvess Parly is a figment of Mr. I’r.akasntn’s 
imagination. It was the (MiigTcss Party which vefed down 5 lakhs of Sir 0. P. 
Piiina.swme.i Aiyar’s Police demand. It was the Congress Party which drew out 
BOirn' of tile scan ials connected with the Metlur project. ft was the Congress Party 
whicli pressed for Mr. Narayami Mchoii’k release ami for tlio release of Mopilhi 
prisoners. 

“Phelorie. Mr, Prakasam must know, cannot lake the place of faels. Mr. Prakn- 
sam’s ex catliedri! opinion that if the iircseiit Ministry i.s ilofeatal the .Inslieo Parly 
would not have (omn into iiowir Imi the fransferred sulijects would Jiave hei.'n taken 
over by Mk' (Joverninent is not. bawd on knowledge of facts. The Party’s of'inion 
and ni'y otvinioii w-as and is that cilhor the .Tuslice Parly would hiivo come into 
power'or the (hnncil would l.nive ln'in dissf.lved. 

‘■ffad JMr. Prakasam sloiiped wilh this I would not have eared to reply bill he lias 
eliosen to attack me vulgarly, l.cl me slate llm facts. T did not give a dinner to 
the (lliief Minis'er. There was a, lircakhisl. at my hmiso at w'hlcli Messrs. K. 
Mageswara Kao, A, Kalcswnra. Kao. V. Kamadass, all ns trne-blocided Andliws and 
jiatriots as Mr. Krakasam, and I>v. (J. Ivtnna Kao, Messrs. Pnmi Vcnlcata- 
chnliun Chetti and A. Kangaswnmi ryengav were iircsent. Dr. Bnbbaroynn was one 
of the guests. Dr. Biilibaroyaii is a very old frieml of mine. I was his tutor at the 
Madras Christian College. We, have' siiu'e been thrown (ogct.her often at 1he_Kiir, 
at tile Kenatc, in I ho ('ouneil .md In England year before last. If at a dinner 
iitlended by so tiiaiiy friends lie was also one of guests i do not know what; resolution 
of tile Congress or what canon of li'uliaii or English, social or political etiquette f 
have oilended, fl'hcri' were only lliice meinlicrs of Ihe local Council preseiil. Tlicre 
was a discussion no doubt on jioliiii’al (o|iics Imt it was not, as Hir. Prakasam 
asserts. e\'idenlly from clnirvoyiint knowledge, as lo Ihe terms on wliieli the Congress 
Parly should co-oiierate ivitii tlie Miiiislers ; ratlier the discussion was how the 
Ministers and their I'arty may come into the Congress gTa.dnaliy. I do not believe 
in prliiieal nnlonchabiliiy any more Ilian in Mie.ial niiloiiehal'ilily and even Mr. 
Prnkaf-ani 1 w ill d.ne v.iih several times, if 1 can llieieh.v f;et him lo take a sane and 
praelical view of polities. 

“[ regret tliat ]\lr. Prakasam sd’.milii liave so far forgotten his nsiiom-ilfililies as a 
joinnalisl, and ns a pnl iie man as lo indiilgi'in his attack on me. ) know it cnniiot 
harm me; it will only recoil on liim, Imt liis lowering of piditical standards should 
not be tolerated by Ihe piililic.” 

Mr. Praka-tiam’s Counter-Statement. 

Mr. T. Prakasam subsequently issued the loliovin.g coiinler-stateinent to the piress :— 

“In my first slalctnent lo the Press in I’omhay 1 slated that tlic Working Com¬ 
mittee would not. have commitled such a serious error, if it had iiotie(:d the seoj)i.! 
of reference cmliodicd in tlie amemlmciit, of Mr. Bambainurtlii, and T had hc/ped 
that Itie President of the Congp-ess might revoke (lie instructions when liki attenl.ion 
was drawn io it by my slateiiii'iit. JJut Mr. Briiiivasa Jye.ngar justifies the position 
taken liy him and tiic otjier four meinhers of th.c Working t dminitiee on the 
groiiiid (hat tlie Working Cominillee was at liberty lo (.'.viircss its oevn oi.'.in.ion and 
pniblish it pending ihe deeisioii of (he All-liidia Congress Ccunniil.((e. The Vl’orking 
Committee would eertniiily l ave heiii ('iititicd (o exiiress its oiiiiiioii and issue 
inslruetions to the Congress inemhers in tlie Provineial Councils if (he censure 
motion had not been n.oved before the A. J, C. C. aiiel the same hud not beou 
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luljouriicrl to another session of ihc A, I. C, C., the Working Comniitteo being in 
file meiuiwhile culled upon to take the cxphuiation of the Miiumh leaders and send 
the same to the A. I. C. 0, for disposal at its next meeting. To understand whether 
Mr. Briniviisii Iyengar’s ],iosilion is coroet, one must examine the circumstanecs 
under ivhich the referenoe was made and also the scojie of anihority of the Working 
Goinmittet?, The fall scope of reference is embodied in the amendinojit of Mr. 
iSamljiiiniirthi which rends ; “That thus Gommittee authorises the Working Committee 
to call for an explanalion from the Ma<]ras Goiinei) Congress Tarty for not having 
voted down the salaries of Ministers and refit.sed supjdics so as to overthrow the 
Madras Ministry and submit (he same for (■onsideration at the next session of the 
Committee.” 

“This ameinlraent was moved by Mr. Sambumnrihi at the re(iucst of Mr. 
Krinivasa* Ijengar, and Mr. Hrinivasa Tyengar told me also that vve sliould not 
carry tins motion to a division Imt that it. sho\dd he talked out or ailjourncd to the 
next melting as proposed by Mr. Samhanuirlhi in lii.s amendment. Tlie amenilmcnt 
was accepted after Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar liad given an iinderlaking that we both 
should inquire into the tvutli of (he pleas raised by the loader atid Deputy Leader 
of the Madras Council l-’arty. lie also said in this same sjieech that lhe_ mcndiers 
of the A. I. C. C. sliould realise the seriousness of Ihe question in all its aspects, 
that ho liud not been in full touch with Ihc work of the Madras Council Party, 
tliat he liad hoard eoinjilaints that it was cooperating with the Government too nuteh, 
and that they must look into it if that was .so. Mr. Srinivasa iyengar in eonclu' ion 
asked the House to aeeoiil. the amendment of Mr. Samlianiurl.i. The amendment was 
ihen carried as a suhstantivo proposition, It was about 12 nooii on the 18th, just 
hiTore tlio close of the A. 1. (h C. session, that Mr. Brinivasa Iyengar mtrdc this 
ai>pO!il to Hie House, to aceei't the ameudment and postpone that discussion. 

“The Mhirkiiig Committee, after the close of the A, 1. C. (.1. session, met at t-IiO 
p. ni. on the sinno day. Wlieii it was annoiineed that the Working Comimttco 
u’ould meet at 2-30 p. in, I a.sked Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar whether there was 
anything special to he disetis.sed. He said tint (he question of the explanation of 
tlic Madras Couneiliors might come up. f told him that lliei'o was nothing to be 
done by the Working Conimiltee beyond taking (lie o.vplanation, and that 1 could 
not attend the meeting as I was not feeling well. Ihidcr the eirciimstaneis I had no 
reason lo believe that the Working Conunitteo was at liherty to express its opiiiion or 
u'ould .altx'inpt to e.xfiress it in the manner in wliieh it iias iitin done. I was living 
in ‘Birdar Griha’ uliere both Dr. Moonje and Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, the 
General Secretary, were also staying. There was a telejihone message^ to Dr. Moonje 
at aliout .3 p. m. lliat lie slioidd go to the Working Committee inecthig. Dr. Moonje 
happened to meet me before getting down the stairs .and questioned me whether 1 
was not also fioing. T said tliat there was riotliing mneh to bo done after the timend- 
nitnl. of Mr. Bambamurthi had been aeee]ited anil after all our dlbrls to conic lo an 
nndeistandiiig on the qnistioii of unitv had jirovcd abortive. When 1 rend the 
refioltition of the Working Committee in ^'Tho Times of India” (he iie.xt. morning 1 
flit that the Working Committee migdit have at least asked me on the telephone 
liefure adopting (he rcsohitiriii. I was greatly surjiriscd to read those rerolutions and 
1 eouid not believe that tlie Working Cornmittixi ivould liave eonseiously passed 
sucli resolution. That was why I said in inj' first statement that the Working 
Committee might have been under a misapprehension as to llie scope of their 
anihority. lint wc are now told that, there was no such mtsapyireliension. 1 could 
not liclj) issuing a statement to the Press having regard to the fact that elauses (a) 
and (h) of resolution (5) of the (lanhati Congress have lieen virtually abrogated in 
tlie form of these iiistnietions, after every e/Iort on the part of the Working 
Committee to arrive at a common liiasis for unity betwein the Congress Party and 
the Respoiisivists had failed and after (lie resolution of the Mahariishira Pruvineial 
Congress Committee was withdrawn at the request of the Presiilont, that tlie 
negotiations between the two yiarlics brought forlii no salnsfaetory basis of agi'cement 
and that, if they did arrive at a decision it would he placed before the next meeting 
of the A. I. 0. C. I hope on a jienisal of all these facts and tlie sequenec of events 
the Piesident ivill see that a serious mislake xvas made in issuing such instructions 
and tliat lie vitl endeavour to revoke such instructions even without the necessity 
for eidlilig a special session of the A. I. 0. C. for this purpose. It would have been 
more satisfactory, and a basis for real unity would liavc been found, if the resolution 
of the Maharashtra Provineial Committee had been allowed to lie considered by the 
A. I. C. C. and a decision had been arrived at What could not be done by the A. I. 
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(!. C. can certainly not bo acoonipliiilitM by the Working Clomniittee and that in the 
form of “instructions” at a nuH'ling at wbicli only live mcnibtu’s of the Working 
Cominiitoe were inosent. if the iVcHident (hinks that the Working Ooininitteo wa.s 
jiiKtiliod in creating such a sitinition, [ would suggest n special session of the A. J. 
tk (). or even a spu^cial session of tiie t.longress, to deeido tin! all important ([UCBtion 
of Ilindn-Muslini nnity inside the Iknign^s. lii my liumblc oi>inion it is nincli 
Itettcr that tlic tiongress slionld considor the present situation and decide in favour 
of iieoeiitaneo of olliec, if it is .so inelinai than supporting a Ministry wliich lias no 
party or following in the Omineil or in the coutitry, and which in the i; rms of ilie 
tiongreB.s ii'.solntioii we were Ixunni to oi)poaiy at. its formation and overthrow when¬ 
ever we etuild snatch an opiiorlnnity, and whieh the Provineial Oongrcs.s Council 
jiarties are now called npon l)y ilie Working (tominittee to Biii)]K)rt as long as it 
serves our purpose .incl turn down the moment we fetd secure tliat some other auti- 
uational i)arty would not come into power. 

“As regards the at'preh'nsion of the Madras Congre.«.s Council leiuh.'rs, tluit line 
.fnstii^e parly might have come into ixiwer, it they liad 1,nrm;d dov\n tlu! present 
luiiiistry. f would like lo point out that in a speech delivered by the llaja of Paiiagal 
at a ))ublic meeting at Boundary Mahal on March both he said that his jiarly would 
not aeci'iit oflicc in the present Council, “Justice”, the acereilitcd organ of the .In,slice 
jiarty in its iss\u! of March lO'.h, deel.irrtl also that (liat party woidtl not lal;c ollice 
111 the present Coimcil and that the leaders of the lairty laid nnide the iiosition dear 
in ))nl)lie meeting.s. This was also stated by Mr. JI, Krishnan Nair u!’, President of 
the Tanjore Non-lirahmiii Conferem-e on May 7lh. As for the dissolution of the 
Council the (iov.'rnmeiit will only act up to the. conventions it lias m'eated so far, and 
no such dissolution couhl liavc been iiossible with a. Ministry that has no following 
of its own ami v-iih the, irrcsiamsikle coiislitufii.m given to India under the Monlford 
Reforms. 

“Mr. Batyainurli is very angry. Refitrriiig to my slaleinent that there was a dinner 
given ill his'luuise to the Chief'Minisier and that the terms of co-oia'ration were 
there discussed, Mr, Batyaiiiiirii, wliilc a.dmiiting tlie dinner ami tlio discussion of 
political tollies, was good enough to say 1 was vulgar. If staling a fact, is vulgar, 
.1 must jilead guilty. He devoted a i.iaragi'aph to siigge.st that 1 was opposed to ids 
giving a dinner to a Minister as a friend and aa an old student. I never suggested 
iluit any social dinners lo the Ministers or even to (.loveriiment momhers, uniess 
prohibited liy Congre.ss fioluiy, were olijeetiomdjle. Mr, Balyanmrti says thiil it was 
not a dinner but “breakfast”. 1 lliaiik him for the eon-ection. May 1 state below 
some of flic I'pics of discussion at this “breakfast"'. 

(1) Wliollicr the Cliicf Miiiisu>r would agree to reduce excise to na'cmio liy at 
least 25 lakhs this year. 

(2) Whctlicr the Chief MinisU'r would agree to the amciidiiieiit of the I,ocal 
Hoards Act by removing the District iloanis altogether and retaining only the 
Tnhik Boards. 

“vVs regards Mr. Biuyamurti’s Ki,at.emeiil. that they did not vole iig'ainst or remained 
neutral on any lieneiicial measure I propose lo deal with some of them in detail 
ill a snb.scqiieiit issue, f am very sorry for the pre.sent coiitrov'cray. Willt a view 
to avoid conrticts, f refrained from slating anything in tJio press or even in imhlic 
mcclioga lieeause I always hoped that these diliereiices in Hie Congress ]auiy, both 
ill the provincial councils and tlie. Assembly, might be settled after a frank ami 
heart-to-heart diseiission in the A. l._C. C. ITiider (he. eircumstances I feci compelled 
now to deal with the ipiestion in the |>re.ss with a view to take, ctrcctivc sl..>ps to 
formulate a delimte programme and policy for the Congress eii.hcr forwartl or 
backward.” 



The H i n d u M,!s 1 im Unity. 

Til 11 forvout appiiiil iwfiiic'.l l>y Mr. S. Srinivasa Tyougar, President 
of tiio Congress, on tiio ovo of: tlie dissolution of Assembly in Now 
Deliii, considerabio emphasis was hud by him on tlie need for both poHtieal 
and comrannal unity. The consequences of division among non-official 
ranks of the liCgislative Assembly impelied lum to warn his countrymen 
of the danger of allowing things to drift. Mr. Iyengar calhid upon all 
jiartios in the conntiy to gather under the banner of the. Congress, so 
that the nation’s elForts to march to the goal of Swaraj may attain 
fruition quickly. The following is the teict of the statement issued 
by him ;— 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Appeal 

“Now that the Delhi ftcssion of t'.io Asseiiihly is cominji; to a close, it is moTo 
(hail ever cIkit to my miirl that. iniio.ia iMiitrol of the ((on.yross over the people is 
iuerca-iij 1 in all proviiuvis aad oa a nation-wiile scale as it, was before our uutorlai- 
n ite dilKmaioes arose we may not he alilo to force l.ho ('iov..a’[im'!nt to come to terms. 
Mahoineiian memhars of the Assembly as well us ]>ul)lic-s])iritod Mahoiiiedaiis 
outside, are as aiisious for a S:;Ulament lu many of us are. but thovc should ha 
grual.er expedition and detcriuinai.ioii on both sides to come to some iigroameut. 
[ hope that hefow wo leave Delhi we may he able to arrive at some lu'ovisioiial 
iv:re.':imout. At least, 1, am uof. lets anxious for fusiori of all parties in the (loui!;ro..ss 
a'u'l the, country also expects that \vc ought to have a naniitci] tJoiigros.s. [ am glad 
t.hat, the Natiomdist I’arty has eo-OTieratcd with Ihe (longress Party nio.st materially 
and has as far ti-t possible carried out the Gauhali rmohitioii. The success would 
iiavu bcoii miu'-h greater hut for Mussatarui members of the AH.sombly going into 
the Government lobby on some critical ()cc!i;'.i.)u in ennuectiou with the Cmvcticy 
and Btccl Bills. That the As.scmbly Kbould have agrcoil to British preference ami 
thrown out Is. dd ratio i.s a most doplorahlo circumstaucc but it only serves to 
dnmoustrato t.ho need for great,er self-efhicemeiit on the |.iart of all concerned in 
hringiu't about unity. Mr. .liimahN sjicecli at tlie army debate was perhaps the 
best spcecli of (be sosKiou ami that Mr. Jayakar should 'have moved omi.ssion of 
the demand uiulcr (.lie head “Executive Gouiiuil” delighted me. Most niemhcrs 
of the Goiigrcss liave taken keenest iuterc.st in studying several Kub|eci,s and have 
shown eonsiilcrable capacity ami power in the debates. Figures ami liiiance n’cre 
liandiod with skill as_ well as priiici))lcs and broad polici.'}s and there was high 
patriotic emotion inspiring their gpeeches. 'J'iicn* were many sjKxehos on behalf of 
tfie Gongress Party and whatever supi'vior [jorsons in tho Eurojican official and 
non-official l.iloeks may say, Gongress prosl.sgc ami Congress honour have boon more 
than vindicated. TJic army debate revoalecl to me the fact that fndians are united 
on a demand for aii imligenous army even more t.han upon p,olitie,iI Hvvaraj and 
this is the most conclusive test of our desire and capacity for Swaraj. Unofficial 
members have lieen more busii)o.sslikc, and hitter oxporienco of years is elmvly 
teaching us l.hc need for determination ami hanl-hwided alertness. 

“it is rcfrosliing to liiul the (.(onncil of state vi.sihly changing to a more patriotic 
and national outlook. Sir Alexander Mnddimati told u.t that those who lived the 
frog should make friends with the criKJodilo. I have every faith that we shall soon 
bo crocodile and our opponents will have to mako friends with us. I have not been 
able to see cither at Delhi or at .Aligarh such cultural dift'erunecs as must divide 
fiiudus from Mussalmiins. Indian heart heats insistently and generouHly and calls 
for immediate removal of raisunder.standing. I appeal to member,s of all patties, 
both political and communal, to unite without further delay. There is so much 
to do and so much to be gaiual by union, ami every day ivc are losing so much by 
our (Ull'ereuces and dilatoriness. I ap|tejil to Gongressmeu and otiicrs to organise 
the Congress on an cflicicut and self-supporting basis in all provinces. Tho Con- 
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H'vi'fw enitixit. (in'brd to Kiiirk timo nor to morpo iladf niordylwith'T-ho Aftsombly and 
(JoMiiril p.'irtie.t l)nt must torthwith liccoini! aa it, wna in thn days of 1920-2‘d nation- 
wide, vibrant and dyinunie foiva radiatiiiij; Ktwjdivill, roal and aelf-controlled unity 
all round. 1 have no doubt in my mind that if wo orR'aniso and bestir ourselves, 
Atatiatma (ian llii and his R-rc.it orR.anisat.Inn and /i;rca(,or Icadershii) will soon bo 

availaltlo to I he Oongro.H an before in the acliiovoment of a common political 

]nirj)OSO.” 

PAltTV MKHTlNti.S IN BEIJII 

The iTiinlii iiienibors of the (JonfrfcsH Party in the As.seinbly met on 
the 17tli March in New Dt'IIu to ex'cliiinirti views on the clir(«tion,s in which 
niodification of the (ixistino- system of eoinmnnal representation was de.sir- 
nl)!e. 'riui ineetiiifr was ofa private! nature and no decision was arrived at 
tlion<rh there was nimniinity of Jeelintr on tlio broad aspects of the 
(piostion. 

SoiiH! Muslim leaders also met iit T>r. An.sarPs hou.se on the .same day 
and felt their ground oti the sanu! .sabjttct. The Nationalist Ihirty 
too discussed tlie same ((iiestion in the light of their party’s view 
(ill the subject. Lala Lajpat llai’.s party also proposed calling ameeting of 

all the Hindu m('mber.s of the Central Jjegi.slatnrc, both elected and 

nomjnated, on the 2‘Jrtl. 

The Muslim Proposals. 

Two day’s after, on the 20th March, about 30 prominent Muslim leaders 
belonging to various groups met at tbo Western Hostel and dis- 
cu.s,sed for six hours theiiuestion of modilication of the existing communal 
re])i’e.sentatlon. Thijy inelud(!d Mr. .Jinnuh, Maharaja of Mahmndabad, Sir 
Maliomed Shafi, Sir Abdul (iaiymn, Dr. Ansari, Maiihvna Mahomed 
AM, Raja Ghaioiafar AM Khan, Manlana Mahomed Yaknb, Mr. Shafeo 
and the Imam of .Tiiimna Musjid, Deliii. Mr. Jinnah who presided 
read out to the meeting liv(! tentative suggestions sent to him by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar as possible alt.i'rnativcs to the existing pact. TJioso 
wore mostly based on the plea for a joint clectorati'. The Muslim 
leaders gave expression to individual views discussing what modification 
they hold dv'slvjible. T’lui recent tliscnssion in the Council of State 
(Sec p. 239) was frcijuently referred to. Various views were expressed 
by the speakers. 

After a jirotracted discussion, tlie Conference agreed to the institu¬ 
tion of joint electorates, under certain conditions. It was iinanimonsly 
resolved that— 

“Mabomixlnns should iicucpl Hie seU.loment on the liasis of Hic following proposals, 
so fur as ropresiinlation in the lejuslat nres in any future Hcheme of con.stitulion i.s 
coneuriu'd (1) f^iad should lie separated from Roinbay Prosideney and constituted 
into a separate iirovinco. (2) Rytorms should bo introduced in ' N. W. E. Provinw! 
and in Haluclustan on the same footing as any other province in India. In that 
case, Maliomedaiis are prepared to accept joint electorates in all provinccH so 
constituted and are further willing to malfo to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the 
Punjab ai*l N.VV.F. tlie same coneu.s.sion.s that Hindu majorities in other provinces 
!u‘e ])rc](ared to make to Mahoniedan minoril.ies. Ill the Punjab and Bengal, the 
])roi)ortion ol representation slioidd lie ill aecordaiico with the population. In Hie 
ttentral Legislature, Mahomedan representation sludl not b(! le.ss than a Hiird and 
that also liy mixed electorates. 'i’iiesc arc siibjoct to ratification by Mahomedan 
organisations concerned ; hut it is hoped by those present at the Conference that 
lluidiis will aecejit and Mahomedans will ratify them. The (piesHon of the services 
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and other questions with regard to safeguards coiicorning any bill or resolution 
which might affect religion or custom or usage of either c.uiumuuity or affecting 
inter-communal interests were also discussed Ity the meeting but postponed for 
further consideration and will be taken up if on the main proposition there can be 
unanimity of opinion.” 

CONGRES.S Woitlvf.NO CoM^rI'^TEK^S VlEW.S. 

The above tleci.sion in respect of joint electorates in the forthcominjr 
constitution was considered by tin; Congre.ss Working Coniinittee 
at its meeting in New Dcllii on i.lie 21st March and it apiwinted a sub¬ 
committee to discuss details ; but the C-ommittci! recorded sati.sfactioii 
on the whole at the resolution of the Miihomedans. The Working 
Committee was attended by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and A. Ranga- 
swaini Iyengar, President and Secretary, respectively of the Committee, 
Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu, l>r. M. A. Ansari and Mr. Prakasam. 

The following resolution was unaiiimoiisly passed on the electorate 
question :— 

“The Working Committee considered the report of the informal conference of the 
representative Maliomcdiin gentlemen from idi parts of India together witii the 
proceedings at the nia'sling of the Hindu Members of tlie CoJigrcss Party tluriug tlic, 
laat week. The Committee coi-dially iipi)ri.‘ciates the dw-isiou arrived at Ihe Muslim 
conference to acceiit the institution of joint electorates all over the eonniry with 
reciprocal concessions in favour of the JuiiioriiiijH. The following siib-commitlee was 
constituted to tliscuss; details with the repriwta)tiit.ivcs of the Muslim coiifiTenco and 
of the Hindu community Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu, Pandit Motilal Ncliru, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Manlana Mahomeil Ali, I'he Committee trusts tliat upon 
this basis a satisfactory settlement of the dillereiices between the Hindus and 
Mahoinedans will he speedily cffcctetl.” 

IIINBII MEMJiEIi.s’ VfE\V.S. 

The Hindu members of the Central Legislature met on the 22rd March 
under the presidency of Pundit Alalaviya to consider what should bo 
the ba-sis of diseussioii between the loaders of the ITiudu and Muslim 
communities on the subject of their represeiitatiou in the legislatures 
of the country. I'lie proftosiils put forward by the loaders of 
the Muslim coiumnnity were considered. The following principles were 
generally accepted by the meeting us the ba.sis of discussion :— 

“(a) Joint elcidorate for all legislatures throughout tho country ; (b) reservation 

of scats on population basis in all Icgislalnres throughout tho country ; (c) safe¬ 
guards for the proieeliou of religions and ipiasi-religious rights to bo iiroyldcd for 
m the constitution ; (d) question of redistribution of ])roviiiccs on linguistic and 
other essential bases to be left open forcoiisidcration.” 

A Cointnitteo consisting of represetittitives of all provitjess wtts 
appointed to frame delinite propo.sals after eotisitlting Hindu opinion 
and to make ati early report. 

The “HINDUSTAN times” COMMENTS. 

The IlhiihiHtan Times which is condneted by Hindu leaders likq 
Pandit Malaviya and Lala Ijajpat Rai comrnetited at great lengtli 
on the Mtislim proposals remarking that the spirit behind the proposals 
was one of “heads I witi; tails you lost'.” The paper wrote ;— 

“In what way is the establishment of joint electorates couuoctwl with the separa¬ 
tion of 8iiid and the introduction of reforms in Baluehiataii or N, W. I’ronticr ? 
Muslims feel that in conceding to Hindus the prineiplo of joint electorate they are 
entitled to expect as a price of this concession more power in Sind, Baluchistan and 
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N. W. F, province whori) they eoiiRtitutc an immense .najority. We, however, desire 
to make it etenr once for nil that Hindu Nationalist loaders are iiol, asking for joint 
c'lootoralos, Ixyausc thorehy there is any likelihood of any increase in the power of 
Hindus in India, but beciuise joint ekictoratos, while fully ])rotecting the Icgitirnate 
iriterests of all minority comnmnitii^s, will help in the growth of a spirit of national¬ 
ism, in eliminating rather tJiaii emphasising tlic ditforenccs prevailing between the 
different sections of the poiuilation in the country.” 

Proc(«ling, the paper observes: “It Muslims desire separation of Sind to insure 
their dominance in one provinee Uioni arc Hindus w'ho would like to re-adjust the 
boiindarie.s of Bengal and Punjab t,i> eliminate Muslim majorities from these two 
provinces. If the fonner are jnstified in urging their claim, in what way are the 
latter not justified in pleading for theirs ? It must, however, bo understood that 
redistribution of the )>rovinces should he undertaken if it is at all undertaken at any 
time not to establish or destroy majorities, Imt facilitate administration of certain 
areas and if separation of Bind is maa'ssary to achieve this end. Muslims may feel 
sure that Hindu leaders will have no hesitation in agreeing to tlieir wishes. But 
if this separation is asked for merely lo serve a sectional purpose, even Muslims must 
admit that if they can justify separation of Bind on eommunal grounds, why cannot 
Hindus ask for reiidjustmeiit of Pitjtjah and lleiigal to suit a communal purpose. 
The object Muslims have in view is to (ditaiii as much as they can and concede as 
little as ])ossib1e.” 

Concluding the paper rein;uk.s : “We cannot but condemn the spirit of petty 
bartering that has inspired (he risoliition uud feel mniized that such leiulcrs as Dr. 
Ansari, Maulaua Mahomi.'d Ali and Mt. .liiinah slwmld have appended their signatures 
to it. If Muslims agree to joini electorates, we can assure them that Hindu leaders 
will bo prepared to meet them half way in other things and will be jirepared only 
too gladly to concede roasonable and "logilimate demand of Mahomedans and to 
consider in exactly tliat 8]iirit the iiiiestious of Muslim representation in the Assembly, 
of separation of Sind, luid of tlie introduction of reforms in the Frontier and 
Baluctistan.” 

PUN.IAB IHNDII SAHHA’s RKSOUJTION. 

The I’linjab Tliudu Sabliii on the 23r(l Miireh passed a rcsobition deny¬ 
ing the Indian National ('ongress any Iih-kh dinndl to represent the Hindu 
(lominiinityin negotiations with Muslim organisation and declaring that any 
.s,>ttleinent arrivod at would not be binding on Hindus and that the 
Hindu Malta Sabha wa.s the proper body to deal with such matters. 

THE BIEin; ON MUSEIMS’ ITiOPOSALS. 

On tlie 25tli March 8ardar Mang.al Singh, General Secretary, 
(central Sikh League, addressed the. following letter to the President, 
Indian National Congress 

“'rhore is a tonsensus of opinion among the Biklis (hat (he iirinciplc of communal 
rcjirescntation is harmful to tlie hcaltliy growth of nationalism. They are, therefore, 
in favour of entire abolition of this vicious principle, which is only possible if 
Maliomodan friends realising its harmful cllcds on oni’ body politic, see their way 
to give, it up altogotlicr. In this comiection 1 am glad to read in the press that 
our Mahomedan friends have (aken a step in (he right direction in agreeing to have 
joint electorates. It would have been hct(.er if (hey had courageously stood for joint 
electorates witli no rcservatinn of .scjUs. But under the circumstances joint electorates 
with reservation of scats should be welcotmd. k'or this Mahomedan leaders deserve 
(he sinccrest thanks of all U'cll-wishers of India. ft would have been bcKer if the 
matter had ended here. But. they have j>roee<Hlcd further and have laid down certain 
conditions preCLvIcnt to its acceptance, on which I .am afraid opinions may difler. 
I'or instance, wo will have to mciA with grejit diflieultics in the Punjab. There are 
three instead of two major communities for which we will have to make provision 
for tlicir adequate rqircscntation. The Mahomedan friends have been very generous 
in laying down that they are prc]).ireil to eoiieede the same protection to non-Muslim 
minorities in Bind, N. W. F. and Baluchistan as is afforded to Muslim minorities in 
other provinces. But they carefully leave out of it the case of Punjab. What about 
the Sikhs ? I ask, are they not iiu iniiwtant minority in the Punjab like the 
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Muslims in Bihar or the United Provinces ? If so, then what treatment will bn 
meted out to them under the new dispensation ? The authors of the Montford 
seheme have carefully recognised this fact and have conscqtiently rreomincnded 
retention of separate cointnunal roy>rescntntion to them. In the liUcknOAV Pact, 191 (i, 
the Sikhs were left out of it altogeiher w'hich had a disaatrona edbet on the national 
movement among the Sikhs, Both Mahatma Oandhi aiid_ fjala Tjajpat Pai had to 
assure the Sikhs that proijor attention will be paid to the claims of the Sikhs at the 
time of future rcadiu.stmcut of jiolitical ndationa between the diffisrcnt communities. 
I assure you that Sikhs will not Rtand in the way of niitionid unification of India. 
On the other hand, they will do their utmost to accelerate it all. What I wish to 
impress on you is the fact that special conditions ju-evuiling in the Punjab should bp- 
taken into consideration and ndwinato representation bo provided for the Sikhs. 
It is needless to say that the Sikhs arc an important minority with a very larj-’:e 
stake in the country.” 

In a subsequent statement to the pre.ss on Die 26tb April, Sartlar Manual 
Sinjrh said that both Hindu and Muslim formulas for settlement of the 
eommnnal problem were defective. The former ignored all minorities while 
the latter ignored the Sikh and Hindu minoritic.s iu the Pim jab and Bengal 
and neither of them solved the Punjab tangle wbieh was the crux of the 
whole proldcm. He siigge.sted a third formula which was more practical 
and solved the problem. It was briefly as follows. 

“(1) .Toint eloetorafc. (21 adetpiate protection for minorities by reservation of 
seata_ wherever minorities .demand it. (3) the proposal _of the creation ()f new 
jirovinoes on llgiiistie and cultural basis may be considered on its merits and 
reforms should be domaiidod for N. W. F. and other new provinccs._ If agreed to, 
this solves the situation in a way not unfair to any jiarty ; for it gives protcedon 
to minorities only and the Sikh and Hindu minorities will not demand any BOiiaralc 
rights in both Bengal and tlic Punjab which means tliat communal reprcMcntalion 
will be virtually aliolished in these provinces. The niiflcrlying idea of this formula 
is no jirotection for ma,jorities. 'I'licy should he able to protect tliemsclvcs. It also 
meets Muslims half way. As regards creation of iiicw ))rovinec.s let Muslims be 
assured that noii-Muslims will not ojiposo the introduction of reforms, in N. W. _F. 
and all other provinec.s. If agrowl to, the Hindus should lie prepared to give 
adequate protection to Muslim minorities ivhereovcr they feel that th(.'.y shouivl 
be protected, unless they theinsolvos realise like the Sikhs and Ohristi.aiis that commu¬ 
nal represoutation is harmful to the best inlero.sts of the minorities themselves, 
because in that case communal coiisciousiicss is awakened amongst the majorities 
as well. 


MR. JINNAH ON THE SCHEME 

In a statement to tlio As.sociiite,d lA’css on the 20th Mavcii, Air. AI. A. 
Jinntih c.xplaincd that tlic Mu!5Sidinau leadcrfd offer to the Hindus was not 
fully appreciated botli by the Hiudu.s and AluHsalmau.s. He mfidc it clear 
that the oiler to accept a scttlcinoiit on the basis of jtroiiosals made 
therein was subject to what ho wouki call conditions prccedout before tlio 
Mussabnans would be ju’cparcd to accept joint clcctoi'atcs with 
reservation of scats. These conditions are a Nine qua nan ; 

(1) That Sind should be sciriratcd from Bombay Presidency and eoustitnted 
into a separate province, (2) that the llcforms should bo iatrodueted in the North- 
West Frontier Provinoo and B.aliichtstan on the same footing as any other ])rovinc,e 
iu India and that Hindus would agra: lo_ su])port this dem.aud of the Mussalnians. 
It is only in the event of these condilaons being accepted that tlie Mnssalmans 
would agree to joint electorates with rc.servatiou of seats iu all provinces, and make 
concesBions to Hindu minorities in the matter of the numl>er of representativea in 
the three i)rovincc3 of Bind, North-West J''routier I'rovinco and Baluchist.au as 
Hindu majority provinces would be prepared to make to MusBalmau miuoriticB. 
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MR, JINNAH ON JOINT EI/ECTOBATE 

This mat-l.cr nf oiincessioiiM mu lx; discussal mid settled by responsible committees 
that may bo appointod by the (wo cominiiiuties respectively. In Puninb niul 
I’.iaiyal, the projioriion of rejireseutalion should be in accordance with the 
population ; in oIImt words, mixisi elccloratos with the rcscrvidion of seals nccordinp; 
to ))opnlation. In the Central I.c^iKhitiire Mnssalmnir representation should not bo 
loss (ban one-third, also thronf>h mixed cicctoraica with reserviiUon of scats. 

'riiis offer is intcr-dopendont, and can only lie accepted or rejected in its entietiy. 
The ITindti leaders have in (heir meetiiiK held in Delhi on 23yd March 1927 
aptiointcd a Committee coasistinK of rcprcHc.ntativcs of all provinces to frame 
d'dinitc proposals after consnllintr Ifindu opinion and make an early report. 
T tln-reforo trust that the country will (dvtt the fullest consideration to the offer th.at is 
made without any heat or passion hciiip; created and in a cnlny and impartial 
alinosplicre. I may point out (hat in (his olfer, which is far-reachins, the most 
notaitlo feature is its reeo;j;nit,ioii that scimratc electorates can only bo t'ot rid pf by a 
thoroiitch adoption of the system of ,e:ivo and take. I trii.st (lint it will be e.rideisod 
in a spirit of toleration. Tlio f|ncstioii of separate or mixed electorates is after all 
:i method and a means to an end. 'J’lie end in vicAV is that Miissalniana should be 
raadt! to feel tliat (hiy arc neiaire and safe-^;iiarded .aKtiinst niiy_ act of oppression 
on the jiiu't of the majority, and tlial they ms'd not fenr that diirinR the (ransitional 
litape totvards tile fullest deveiojinient of iindonal (iovernment (be majority would be 
in a iioaition to oppress or tyrannise (ho miiiori(y, as majorities are prone to do 
in other countries, ^ ' _ ... 

It nnist be roeoftinused that iiiider (.he, cire.uuist.nnecs and prevailing conditions it 
is essential (hat the political cqiiippoittc must be maintainod. It is to maintain this 
liahmee that Mutsalntaiis have (akeii a simide and instev method with the reciprocity 
elanse. If this m.ain proposition were aeeepfed liy ]TiiHln.s, then T feel that it will 
load to .a ho;)eful atniosiihere aiifl settlement is within roach. T am persoiially_ not 
wedded to separtUo doctorates, allhoiich J must s.ay that the ovcrwiidmiiifi: nmjonty 
of Mussalmans firmly and honoBtly bdieve that (hat'is the only mqtliod by which 
they can lie secnio. 1 think there are advaritnates and disndvantaKOs in a system of 
separate electorates. Vet I am not jireiiiired to subseriltc to the view that separate 
electorates will ccmslitute an elfeetive h.-ir 1,o the growth and devdo]imcnt of represen- 
(a,five (lovernnicnl. On the other hand 1 eminot; say that the acceptance of mixed 
electorate system is free from objections under prevailing conditions or that it will 
create eompl.ste Nationalism the in.'xt day. The (piesllon, tlicroforc, of a system of 
stparatc or mixed electorates is, as '[ said before, more a question of methods and 
means to an end. 

Therefore, the real issue is how to ftivo a rital sense of contidcttcc and sceurity 
to the minorities. Otlier quc.stions, namdy forninlai rofpirdinp; the shtiro of Miiss-al- 
niitiis in the sts-vico of tlie country, safcf^uards in IcKiHlal.itres against bills itrid 
rcaoUtlions which may affect rdiirioii, custom, usape, or intoi’-(S.Hnmtinal interests and 
the question regarding oilier eli'ctive bodies (•an I think ho solved if the major 
])roposal contained in the oiler he agreed iijion. As soon as I reeeivij a dcfinito 
answer to the offer from the Tlimlu leaders, the next step I would like to take 
would he. to call a meeting of tlie members of the C'enirid Conimiltee of the All- 
ftidia Muslim licagnc, the Committci' appointed by the Khilafat Conference,^ the 
exeeiil.ivc members of the .lamiatnl ITlema, the Muslim moinbcrs of the Council (« 
Hlate and the Aasi'inlily, at an early date, and may form a small Committee at ^ this 
nmetiiig with a view to di.seiiss other matters with the Committee or Committees 
that the Congress, Midiasalilta and other political organisations in the country ma.y 
fqipoint, ami then any settlement (hat may he finally arrived at li.y these 
Committees would of course he subject to ratification by the various organisations 
of the country, both Ifindu and Alnssalrnan. I may in eonelnsioii s,ay that no time 
sliould be lost in bringing about a speedy set tlemeut'at this eritieid juncture. 

UfADRA.S J.IUSt.rM M. I,, ft.’tt OPPOSITfOM. 

The followina; statcmoiit .signctl by ton Muslim Councillors of the 
Matli’ti.s Council ivas coninnniioatod to the Pro.ss 

“At a meeting ot tin; Muslim members of the Madras Legislative Council held on 
(he 28th and 30th Man li to consider tlie (|ucation of joint elcetorate.s tentatively 
a,greed upon by Muslim loaders of N’ortheni India suliject to certain conditions 
iteing fiilfilhxl, wc, the nnderBigmdl. after careful consideration of the full signitiennee 
of joint electorates have eoinc to the conolusioa t.hat, under the ju'csent eireumstanceB, 
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joint electorates for Muslima in this Presidency particularly will not only prove 
detrimental to the political advancement of the Muslim community but will also 
jeopardise the interests of the Muslims and to a very great extent hamper the 
friendly relationship that exists between the Hindus and Muslims’’. 

IS'rA.HAKASIITEA SUPPORT OF JoiNT ELECTORATE. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the M. P. C! C. lield 
at Poona on the 3rd April two important resolutions, one relating to 
the Hiiidu'Muslim question and the other relating to the constitution 
of the Congress and work in tlic Conncils proposed by Mr. N. C. Kclkar 
were adopted . The first resolution was to the following effect 

(1) The suggestion about joint clectorutes should be wholly acceptable. 
Without joint electorates it is impossible to cstabUsh political unity in 
the country. (2) The Mahomedans dem.'ind that some seats should also bo reserved 
for them in the elections. Tliat suggestion also is likely to meet with general 
acceptance. It would bo just to reserve seats in pro]>ortion to the number of 
a Mahomcdiin electorate ; but Mahomedans being in a majority, Hindus should bo 
liberal-minded enough to consent to the reservation on a population basis. But the 
Mahomedans should reganl this concession as the maximum concession. If the 
population basis is accepted Maliomedans will have to sacrifice some seats awarded 
to them ill accordance with the Lucknow pact ; but Mahomedans must be prepared 
for such diminution. (3) This meeting is not agreeable to the proposal of separation 
of Sindh from the Bombay Presideney. At the. same time it thinks that there should 
be no objection to give Sliidh its proiicr jKisition when a formation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is undertaken throughout India. 

The second resolntion ran as follows :~ 

In resolution No. 5 of the Gauliati Congress which relates to work in the 
liCgislaturcs, clauses A and B should be deletod, clauses C. and I). K. and F may 
remain as they are. The Congress should not lay down any definite rules for 
aceeptanoe of Ministcrsliips ; but it should be left to the elected members in 
provincial Councils to do what they like. It has been vnoved by the election lo the 
Councils and subseciuently by the fate of spoeiric resolutions or the amondmonts 
moved by the Congress party in the Councils^ that the electorates in the country 
are not in favour of making Ministries iiniiossiblc in each province. Ministries have 
been formed and are bo far working, 'ilio etcetorates have been brought into existence 
by the demand of the Congress placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1919. It is not for the Congress, therefore, to set up il.s mandate in conflict with 
their wishes, the original theory being that the elet-torates are to elect their repre¬ 
sentatives and try to express and enforce their will in the Councils so far as they 
may be able to do so among tlie elected members. In most of the jirovineial 
Conncils, members elected on a iion-CongrcBS ticket are in a majority. It is 
obvious therefore that the electorates arc not in favour of the restrictions placed by 
the t/origrcBS ujaia the formation of the Miniatriea What must bo a rcnsonable 
course to follow is that Ministries should be aljowcil to bo formed in the first 
instance ; but, as the Governor in each province has been found to follow the 
constitutional practice of socking to form a Ministry in the province by inviting 
the numerically larger groups in the Councils to offer their nominees for Inking up 
Ministerships an attempt should bo made to form in each province a Congress jiarty 
out of not only elected members but even other members who may be willing to 
work the Councils in a national spirit and for tlie benefit of the country on the 
lines and in the spirit of clause (e), (d), (e) and (f) in tlio Gauhati Congress 
resolution. Presumably a party so fornietl wTiuld be numerically larger than any 
other party in the Councils and will have therefore an opportunity to offer the 
nominees to work in the national spirit. It would of course be open to such a 
party to demand pledges or understamliiigs from nominees oflerod for acceptance of 
office after the Ministries have eomnienccd to work an<l function in the usual 
manner. It w'ould soon be discovered whether IJie Ministers are behaving in a 
manner eaJeulatcd to secure the object of the party and if the Ministers arc found to 
bo on the right lines generally and to help the Councibi in carrying out its will 
then Uie Ministers would naturally bo supported in their measures if tlicse be found 
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sup)x>rtable on merits. If however the Ministers are found to bo administering their 
depiirtnumts in a spirit contrary to that of the above montionod clauses of the 
Gauhati Congress resolution, then they wouhl bo asked to redeam their pledges and 
tindertakings or to resign if th(!y are not prepared to do so. Jii case the Ministers 
do not resign under the above-iuentioned cireunistunees the party should defeat or 
even pass a vote of censure on the Ministers concerned and further take the 
opportnnity at the next budget to cut down their salaries and thus remove them. 
Tile Ministers who are enabled to take olliee with the approval and 8U))port of such 
a Congress Party will always be found better than any other Ministers who only 
rely upon eomraumd vote or Goverunient supjxjrt. The point is that the Congress 
J’arty shoidd take advuiibijge of the constitutional practice resorted to by the 
Covernor of culling tipon the numerically larger groups to nominate candidates for 
Ministerships and give their nominees a ehance for enforcing the will of the electorates. 
Unless this is done Ministries will always go to pa)ple unainottable to popular 
opinion or not bound by any pledges or iinderstandUigs. The reason for ailoptlug 
this cour.te is just the counterpart of the reason for which the Congrcs.s tri<!S to 
capture elective seats ia the Cotiueils, the reasoii, namely, that it is much better iu 
any ease to prevent places of power and privileges from being captured by 
undesirable men. A vaemim cannot and ought not to be allowed to exist and 
should be filled by the better sort of men. As far as possible the Congress should 
be prepartsl to decentralize lier work. So much of the national woric as can l>c 
done through ihe councils should be left to tin; councils ; but there is an amount 
of national work that oaiiiiot he iloiu! through the councils under the present 
Government of fndia Act or c-vaai in any iiupendiiig amcmlment of the same, for 
example, relations with Native States, h’oroign allairs. Army and Navy admijiislration, 
higher Civil servieo.s, the Secretary of State and his powers, liscal ajid limvncial 
autonomy, Asiatic Federation etc., c-lc. 'flic Congress should reseve her time and 
energy for these and other traiiseeiideutal matter. There is enough work for tiio 
Congress iu this respixit and much less seope for frietiou or difference of opinion 
between the difiereut sectioii.s of Indian opinion. Purther the Congress should aspire 
to act not as a propagandist he fore any particular view of national salvation, much 
less for particular interest iu the country. She should be like a League of Nations 
or an mternational body taking upon herself the duty and the responsibility of 
resolving as far as possible the growing oridliet of different interests in India. 'The 
Congress should bo in itself or should carve out its body an Arbitration Board for 
flu's s])ecial purpose. The Congress will rebiiii the respect ami love of the Indian 
people as a whole only if she puts herself on lhat higher plane. The present 
restrictions about Congress membcr.s on account of kliaddar dross etc. should be 
removed if the Congress should he ivuilly an AlMndia and thoroughly representative 
body. Also, rhe eijustitutiou should be so fraimal lhat apart from the reuresonlatives 
of local electors, eli^cted meinhers of the different legislatures in iadia should 
liavo a place iu the Congress automatically as a nuitter of right by reason of their 
election to the Couneil aceordiug to sonic scheme of rcproseiitaliou. 

Bihau Musjjms’ Ori'osiTroN. 

A special meeting of the Mu-slim re])re.sentativos of Bihar and Orissa were convened 
on the Sth May iu the Anjumaii Islainia Ifall, Patna to consider the IXilhi scherao of 
joint electorate, 'fho hull vvas full. Sir All Imam, Hir M. Fakhrnddin, Messrs. 
Sarfraz Huasaiii Khan, Bhafi Datidi, K, B. Mahomed Ismail, Messrs. Abdul Aziz, 
Mahomed Hussain, Athar Hussain (.iuaize, Ahmed Hussain, besides delegates from 
other (listricfs were present. 

Prolonged diseussiou centred round the Delhi proiioa.als. Sir Ali Imam, Moulana 
Bliafli Daudi,andMr- SyedAziz, supiKirted the Delhi proimsals and pointed out that 
in most of the provinces as iu Bihar a few Muslim representatives returned through 
separate communal electorates could not safeguard Muslim interests without tno 
help of non-Muslim raombers who outnumber them. Any proposal emanating from 
them was turwal down by Hindu members. Muslim repre-senlativos did liku-wiso. 
All this created misiuidcrstaudiiig and mischief. Militant Hindus were returned to 
Giuneils to criish legitimate aspirations of Muslims. Muslims had separate electorate 
lor 7 years but bad they gained anything '/ Laws wore made in Council to safe¬ 
guard the interests of ail communities and not to iiijurc any of them, Sir Ali said 
that 110 community or nation would pros^icr unless it came iu contact and competi¬ 
tion with others. When India attained political freedom Muslima would lose' much 
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by ])osi(,ion of isoliition. Muslims should think that whereas eonuminal electorates 
had their use only oiieo in three years, llicy ctuinot help their relations with Hindu 
ueijrhbours. Muslims would by their scjiaratist teiidoney meet with eeoiiornie boycott 
and retaliation and bo even fejircd that Muslim life aiul proiiorty were in daiifror 
in villages. This w'as because their sejmratist teiideney had arou-sod suspicion and 
hostility in the minds of Hindus. If Muslims themselves wanted to stand aloof ho 
saw no reason why they should complain of speeches at llic platform of Hindu 
• Mahasabha. 

IChnii Bahadur Nawab Malmmmad Ismail, the Hon’ble Sir Fakhruddin, Mr. 
Atahar Hussain and Khan I’uhadiir Nawah Shrafraj Hussain Khan led the opposition 
to the joint eledoratc. Sir lAikhnuhlin said that unde.r tlie joint electorate chances 
of friclloii W'onhl multiply. Friction could he avoidal if gooil feelings were restored 
between tlm two coiumunitios. But good feelings could be restored if Muslims 
surrendered some of their rights. Evim then ho was doubtful that communal I'ricllon 
I'ould bo completely avoid(!d. KItan Bahadur Nawab Slu'afraj Hussain Khan said 
that separate chietorate was necessary so long a.s Hindu mentality wa.s not changed. 
He complained that Hindu momhers of the Assisulily did not display impartiality 
in matters of introduction of reforms in North Western Frfmtier ana Ajinere. 

Discussions we.ro adjnurmid in the afternoon when the following resolution were 
adopted :—“In view of the faert that soiiu* leaders of the sister community arc taking 
iulvantage of the proposals made at the Delhi Muslim (Jonferciice ami there is danger 
that Muslims would bo doprivint of their rights of Bonaralo itprcscntation without 
their rightful demands being accepted and in view of the fact that separate ropre- 
sentat.ion of minorities was iiece.ssary so long as commuiialism reigned suj>reme in 
the country and also in view of ihc fact tlrnt in spite of idl sorts of friendly gesturcis 
on the part of Mn.s,salmans the sistm’ eommnnil.y has developed marked toiidenc.y 
towards communalism ^v’hich is evident from its hostile attitudi! towards all political 
and religious right.s of Mussalmaiis and has recently been given public expression 
on the platform of the All India Hiiuln Mahasabha at Patna, tliis conference of 
Mussalmans oi' Bihar and Orissa i.s of o])inioii that the proposals for replacing 
separate electorate by mi.\ed electorate are [u'c.mature and as such harmful to the 
interests of Mussahn’ans and therefore this conference rlciu’eeates any attempt to talce 
away the right of separate rci>res(;iitatioii from Mussalmans and (.Icclares tliat iii the 
cireuinstauccs rueiitioncd above the Mussalmans are not at all )jreparcd_ to give up 
the right of seiiarate ropresoiitatiou for any jiricc. This conference is of oinnioii 
that reforms should at once bo fjntrodtic.al into North Western Frontier Province 
and Sindh should at once be seiiarated from Bombay jirosideuey a)ul constituted 
into a separate proviiiec and liopes tiiat Hindus as ).roof of their change of heart 
will support those demands of Muss.ilm:iiis and Ihu.s pave the rvay for settlement 
of political ditlercnces,” 

AlI.-InDIA )f.t;AI)EKS IN BOMBAY 

About tliis time mo.st of the Congvcss leaders were coming 
in Bombay to attend the A.1.(10. meetings. They held informal con¬ 
ferences in Bombay under tlie trre.sidentahi]! of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
on tlic 13th and 14th May. In these conforonces the future policy 
and programme of tlie Oongi’c.ss as well as the oomranmd questions 
foimcd the subjects of long discussion. The position of labour in the 
Congress programme, the Delhi Malioniedan offer of llindu-Mcslcm 
settlement and unity between the Swarajists and Respousivist parties 
in the Congress ranks were also the ciiicf questions round which a 
vehement discussion centred for over tlmeo hours without coming to 
any conclusion. Mr. Sriniva,sa Iyengar favoured at least a partial 
surrcuider to the Rospousivists in the interest of unity, althougli 
Maulana Mahomed Ali o])])oscd the ju'oposal on the ground that too 
much surreiidcr would Icatl to the oxtiiictiou of tlie Congress. On the 
question of Dellii MalionK‘dan offer strong views were expros,scd on 
both sides. Some favoured the Jiunah cojifcrence proi^osals while 
others refused to coimtcuance any move for stiparation of Sind from 
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tlui Bombay Prcsuleiicy. I'ho dociHion however wivs put off for the 
All India Con"res.s (Committee iiieetiiigH held on the 15th May mid sub¬ 
sequent days. (For Ih'oeeedinffs See j). 0.) 


Bombay Decisions and After 

Tinder the ausiiiooH of Ihe Miulras Mahajaiia Sabha and the Madras District 
Coiij;Te.ss Couiinitl'ju, a public niei'lhiq of the citizens of Madras was held on the 
hist.. May at the (rokhale Hail, Madras, wlicn Messrs. S. Srinivasa Tyonsar, Sand 
V(‘nkata<',halam Ohetti and otliers spoke on the “Bombay All-Jndia Congress 
Comniitloc and after”. Mr. S. Saiyamurti presided. TJie hall was fully <TOwdcd 
anil iMetssis. T. I'rakasain and Bidii.sn Sainliaimivti were tircsent on tlic platform, 

Mr. SATYAMUllTI, iu oiK'nin;;' the iiroeeedings said that no one regretted more 
than he the iiersonal asixict which the eoiitrovcrsy had assumed among the Congress- 
mcn. As f;ir as the “.Tustiee” I’.-irty and the outsiders were concerned iu it, ho 
could not seek .i quan'd with them but if a quarrel came with them then he would 
not withilraw from it. So far as Iiis eomrados-in-anjis. the OongTossmen, avero 
coneonied, thof e Oongressmen whoso pal riotism wore undoubted and whoso motives 
tvore nnciuestioaable he keenly regroited as |irol'oiiudly as any body else that there 
sliould lie this trouble among them. lie. was salisiied, iiovvevor, that there wore 
only temporary inisnndoi'.standiugs winch would lie ended sooner than their enetnioa 
imagined and caadiil friends luijie for .ind he was sure, they would all bo united 
oiicu again iiudei' tlie iianncr of freedom ami Swaraj. Their eneniios need not imagine 
that the Eoiigressnieu would he misled into troubled waters. That would never 
1)0 the case as h.ing as the spirit of freciloin existed among the rank and file of his 
eountry. Ho did not iiroiiose to speak to them on_ the ]>roi)riety or otherwise of the 
A. I. C.!. 0. decisions. Tluit. was a mat.t.er to bi' decided between the A, 1. ('. and 
the Working Committee of which he liad not the honour to be a member. It would 
he decided betwcin them at the proper time and iiliuio. lie Ojily ventured to say 
that undi'ir tlie eoiistitutioii of the (.)oiigrc.ss, under the direction of their election 
pledges, the WoiCIng Committee hud every right, to issue instructions to the C'oiigrcss- 
mea'iii the Councils. JIo a.sked only ^ the public to watch the discussions amongst 
them not as interc.sted .specl.ators enjoying a cock or hull tight hut as men imdor- 
st.anding that those tvho were engaged over this coiiiliet were actuated on both sides 
witli tlie highest of motives.' They might have done wrong ; after all they were 
only human. If they had erred they laid erred not in malice but in good faith, not 
for personal gain hut for public advanlage alone tliey had done it. 

'i'he main quoslion before liiem was this. Were tlie.y going to use or abuse the 
strv'iigl.h of tlie forty-one elected memhi'rs of the Madras (.loimeil iii orilcr 
eoiiseiously or une iiiseiously, direct ly or indirectly, to enthrone in power and in oflico 
a ])arty which for iix long years sat as nighlmare over this jirovinec, which allowed 
eoiisistently the communal cry to he raised over every public activity and tried f.o 
develop this proviii "e into becoming llui Ulster of India ? Except the Baja of 

I’anagal and his ])orsonal friends and dependents, no patriotic Bralunin or Christian 

would like to play igain (he game played fiy the .lusUeo 1‘art.y. If the Congress Party 
had done ivrong, (ho only groiiml on which (Iicy did it was to see tliat the Raja of 
Baiiiigal and his frioiids wei’e heitt away from ofliee. TJiis,_ ho considered, to lie a 
distinct service to the (aiiso oi nalionaUsm ami (o the interest of India. Public 
memories ivere short, dliey all knew or ou.ght to kuow^ how (lie .luBlIeo Party, when 
in oliice. throiigli its leader tleclared on_ the floor of the Council that ^ political 

jirisouevs should berreafed worse than erimiuals. That, party, in fact, while iu ofliee, 
Molil their poiver again and again to ttic liureaiieraey. lie would ask them to take 
int.o account Hu'attitude of that, parly touards khaddar, prohibition and non-co- 
oiicratioii about wliiih m>w that (hey were out. of ofliee they professed their abouu- 
diug faith. Tile critics and the candid friends now forgot all that, When the 
.lustiee l*arty ivero in power tiiey houmled out non-co-operation, kliaddav and 

Mahatma Gandlii. But now tiie Raja of I'anagal was saying that Mahatma flaudhi 
was a great man anti he would unveil the latter’s portrait, though he vyould ^ ^not. 
accept liis iiolitics, I'or ahoiiL ti years (his party persecuted nationalism, lake 
again (lie question of prohibition. Wr. ,V. B. Balro’s purMiian siiot on the subject 
wlien hi; was compeilcd to lay down his ofliee wiis seen in the (luvernment Order ol 

(i 
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Aupist. Th(t order enid thiifc probihitioii was. an impossiblily. loeal option was 
unworkable and l.lie rationing system was not practical and tlicvcforc they could do 
nothing to bruig about teinpei-ancc. I'lio Cludrnian could mullii>ly itistauecs of 
that sort and did they want, lie asked, that such a party sliould be pud, in iiowcr 
again ? The Congress 1‘iirty in the face of this thing did what they ('Onsidcred to 
be the best thing. A few words now about their caiuUtl friends and critics, 

Tirn JUSTICE i>,VKTY AND THE MINTS'l'JlY 

Mr, Prakasama and his friends told them that the Congress Party in Ihc Council 
was wrong in their iudgmoid. and if ojdy they had defeated this Ministry the Justice 
Party would not conic to jiuwcr or the Governineid, would have resumed the 
administration of transferred suhject.s. Why ? Their friends cvcii went; (o the length 
of saying that there could be no dissolntion of the Council. Let them first note 
the one gcograpldcid fact, vi/., that Delhi was far away Iroiii Madras and tliey, tiic 
Congress Party, knew the e-Vact situation licrc. Mr. Prakasam vyas not here and 
the CoiigresiS I’arty, after carefnl consiileraiion and talks with friends and iocs, 
came to the eoiieiusion tliat if they were P,> defeat the present Ministry they were 
faced with two alternatives : vi'/,, eilJicr the eoniing iiilip iiow'er again of the .lustice 
Party of if that party kepit its prouusc not to accept oilico, the Governor would bo 
compelled to dissolv'e llio Council, The Congress I’arty were taking long (piotations 
from the spoeciioa of the Raja of Paiiagal and Mr. Krishmian Kair to show that 
that imrty would not accept olllce. 'I’he speaker did not wish to ollend the eanons 
of public opinion and eritieism. But he was eiditied to say that ho refused to take 
those speeches seriously at tlufi' face value. He hud been deceivetl in the past and 
he was not going to he trapped again liy the iiroiniscs of that jiarty. Wiiat woylh, 
he asked, were iHo proinises of the niemhers of (hat ]i!,ii'(y ? J'hcir promise was^ lliat “they 
will not acco])t office in (heprcsentCouncil.’'J>id ilicy (the .fnstice Party) or did they not 
want the tlissolidiou of the jiro-scnt Council ? The siieakcr had got the autliority of_ a 
high oliicial, wliose name lie would not dLsekwo,that at lhatliinonegotialioiis were going 
between the Private Secrataey to Ihe Governor and (lie Uaja of Panagal and that the 
Raja of Panagal should bo summoned to form u ministry iuitl as Miiiislers (liey should 
ho allowotl to go l;o tlio country am! with all (he prestige, inilncncc ami jiatronage 
at their disjiosal, a re-elec(ion shouUl ho held. Those were (Jie terms of (hc iiegoda- 
tions. Thou, again, they wore told that tJiey and the .lusliciies could liave joined to 
defeat the Ministry. On the floor of (lie liouHc holh Mr. Hauiy Venkalachidaui 
Clietti and the sjicakcr sidrl on two dilhu'cnt occasions and several tinies ontside that 
if any aecreilitcu leader of the .lustice Party would make a jndilie dcchnaliou cither 
Oil the floor of the lIou.so or onisidc, (hal^ they found dyarchy niiworkiible am! 
that tluiy would not acciit oliico under the dyarehic sclieine, the Hwarajya Party 
would have also given an assiiraiu'C ami would have joined (heiii to defeat (.he 
jiresent Ministry or any other possible Ministry. Jle would still repeat that under¬ 
taking with a full sense of rcsponsihilily. Let the .(usiico f'arty accciit il, 

Tltt: ortdilt AL'riiltNA'l'IVKH 

Then again their Iraducers said (hat (lie. Governor would not dis.solve the 
Council according to the mtablishpil coiivcidioms. The speaker, liowei'i'i', knew' 
of no such coiivciUion. 'I'lic rosinniition of (ransferred suiiiccts liy the Goi’einor had 
happened in two provinces only, in Bengal and in the (.(cnind Provinces under the 
ndcN of the Government of India j\cl.. Uesnmpliou of Ir.uisl’cn-ed subj'cl.s was a 
very serious responsibility wliich couhl he done only wilh (he saiufion of Jfis 
Majesty’s 8eeretary of Htatc for Jiulia. Anil further before (lie Hecicfaiy ol 8ti.de gave 
any Banction for sueh transfer he would liave lo he salisiicd (hat fhive would, be 
no posaibility of the fonnalion of any Ministry in lliat Council. 

They were ])erfeclly willing (o face (ho eleidordi'S at any time hid not at the 
dictation of the Kaja of Panagal. J’olitical jiaif.ies all over the world chose their 
olvn tiuic to go to the elecUirates. It was only si.y inonth.s ago the eleclorate re¬ 
turned them ill generous mnnhers. Taking; Madras City alone, it gave Ihem alionnd- 
iiig eonlidence by returning four Bwarajisl.s lo (.he Itindu and one to the Mahouiedan 
constituency. His jiarty refused lo he staiipieded into an elect ion for the sake of Raja 
of Panagal and his friends. 

(lllAUliliM AdATNUT TUI! .SWAfUISTS 

As regards the Ihrowing out. ol Miniidi.i's’ salaifo.s, a charge was ii veiled against 
them not only by their enemies hut also by their friends. He did not desire to 
answer his enemies, because they conk! never salisly (hem. io the exliiit that 
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in their fight, against the bureaucracy. In making that distinction, he believed the 
Working Committee had done well and he had no doubt that the country woujd 
endorse that decision. If they looked at the decisions in the right perspective and in 
tim spirit of nnion, conciliation and tolerance, they would realise that what tho 
Working Committee han done w.as just the thing that was wanted. 

The Gapiiati Rksoetition on Counoii. Entry. 

Mr. Basherr Ahmed speaking next said that there would have been no occasion 
for this controversy at all if both the censure resolution and its amendments were 
discn.ssed .at the A. I. C. C. meeting and put to vote. He was perfectly certain that it 
would have been defeated by a majority. This controversy \vas started by their iiolitical 
friends who had forgotten tlio j)rinciple.s on which the CouncU-entry question was 
based and the Gauhati resolution. Those friends were merely clinging to the letter 
of tho rcsohitious and hafl forgotten the siiirit of them. The Congress mandate wa.s 
to throw of!'all Ministries and not one Ministry. M'^ould they have achieved their 
object if they voted against (he present Ministry—No. Mr. Prakasam Avas not in the 
knor,' of things. “Tho fiwarajya” kept silent over this affair Avhen tho matter came up 
before the Council. Whai had happened afterwanks for “The SAvarajya” to attack 
thorn on the 29th instani; aflrr a lapse of nearly three months ? The paper, as an 
organ of the Congress, having acquiesced in that position, Avas not at all AA'cll-adAUSed 
in taking the present .attitudi! iioav. It Avas Avrong on its jrart to do so. It was simply 
giving a h.andle to its enemies in the country and alnarad. If the Congress askea 
thora clcarly to come out of tho Council, they Avonld gladly obey the mandate. It Avas 
not right that motives should ho attributed‘to them or that their bonafides should 
bo questioned. There Avas no pact, or secret understanding. The Congress had long 
ago suspended non-co-opcraiion Avith regard to keeping up of social relations and^ ties 
Avith_ other parties. What aa .as Avrong if ))olitical subjects Avere discussed at dinner 
parties? To bring such a (diargc aatis unpleasant and undesirable. “The Swarajya” 
had forgotten tho very objoci of token motion.s. Token motions Avere not often pressed 
to a division if tho object of the. motion Avas achiovcrl. ( Mr. Pr.akasam : It is Inot a 
censure on tho Government ). Mr. Basheer Ahmed : “Not nccess.ary.” If Govern¬ 
ment, he then said, assured them tlrat they Avoiild try to do Avliat tho motion required, 
it had served its purpose. 'The Congress Avas not in the Council, to oblige the Justice 

party and thus place them iu power. H those critics knoAV th.at the .action of the 

M.adr.as Swarajya party had the approAud of the President of the'Congress, (Mr. S. 
Srinnaasa Iyengar ; They knew that it had his apiirov.al and as Avell as of Pandit 
Motil.al Nehru ) then those friends Avcrc not justified in taking up this attitude. It 
meant then that ho Avauted to condemn the Presirlcnt. Such a thing ought not to 
he .alloAved. The speakrr then jAlcadcd strongly to give k free hand to 

the Congress councillors in carrying out the Congress policy in the Council. As 

far as the Council-entry question Arms concerned he Avas of the vioAV that Avisdom 
lay in preventing the evil a nd making the best of the inevitable for the best interests 
of the country. 

An Appeal to Non-BPvAhmins 

Mr. C. Muthpe.anga MonAi.t.VR in the course of his speech explained fully the 
position of the Congress Party in the Council and pointed out that there Avas no secret 
agreement in their Avork. He told them that from his experience he had found out that 
they could not place confidi iiec in the Avords of the members of the Justice Party as 
long as that party believed in dyp.rehy. He kneAV that even in tho Congress Party 
thoro Avero members Avho ])lcad«l at the time of the Gauhati Congress for the acceptance 
of office. (A voice : Mr. Mnthia Mnd,ali,ar is one of them). Those friends made 
common cause with tho Baja of Panagal and his friends in attacking the party. There 
might be difference of ojuiiion among them ; but Avhen once a decision h.ad been 
arrived at they must be loyal to that decision. He then explained the importance of 
the A. I. 0. C. resolution conccraing Ifindu-Mu.slira unity and asked their friends to 
help in carrying out that resolntjon. He suggested that the time had come for the 
non-Brahmins also to give u]a the ple.a of rcscrA'ation of scats and to fall in Avith the 
joint elector.ate. It Avas only in unity that the salvation of their country lay. 

A Eesolution 

The Chairman next pul from the chair the folloAving resolution Avhich Avas carried 
unanimously ;— 

“That this public meeting of the citizens of Madras places on record its joy on the 
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had t,\vo reasons as a header of iho Party as to th<! way thco I'cmained miutrat on the 
question of the vcdnetion of minister’s salaries. If (hey ti!:rec'<) to a reduction in the 
salary it would niean that they nj>-r(*cd to the continnaneo, of the ministry while in 
reality they were waitinf!: for a favoiirablo opportunity to dotc'at the ministry and 
make the formation of any other Ministry impossible. That was why they thoufjht 
it best to remain neutral. Tlrerc Wiia no retreat at all ; the Hwarajisla wero_ in their 
seats but only they did not vote either way. He eharaeferiscil the attaekB in “d’ho 
Swarajya” acainst the Swarajists in the libulras Oonneil as l.ieinfi: unfair. He, was 
astonished, ho said, that a hsider of the position of Mr. Prakasam who was a 
momher of the Working Committee should have coraplebdy iynoreil the wording of 
the Gauhati resolution when he levelled his attacks against the party. Oidy subject 
to clause (d) they could throw out the Imilget and refuse suiiyilies ; Mr. Prakasam 
ponvenieutly omitted to take note of tliis hict. There could he a good deal of 
ambiguity in Iho Gauhati resohilion for which the (tongreas party in the Madras 
Council were not, resyionsilile. It was the leaders like Mr, Pi'akasam that were, 
responsible. Ha,ving been responsible for (b.c resobition, (o erilhase (be Madra,s 
Swarajists in that manner was unfair. Ht'. would nuiinwt Mr. Parkasam^ to be. more 
charitable to^vards t.bem. Strong (q)ithcts bad been used in “The Swarajya” lending 
article of Saturday. The speaker was not r<\'illy snro wlusher thes(! wen; ini,ended (,o 
hurt (he leaders of the Madras Council Party. 'I'he.y had, in fact, glmwn shrewdness 
tac.t—(Mr. S. Satyamurti : Nerve )--and nerve. Mr, Prakiisam must, hiive watelu'il the 
movements of the party ; but having failed to give any lead, he now eritieised 
them. 

Ho had discussions with Mr. Sambamurli at tiiis an.vions pi'riod ; Imt ho .also 
did not give t.lio proper load which he; said riow was the ywoper lend and left them 
in doubt. (Mr. Sambamnvti : .Absolutely no doubt,). It was finite uneliaritnhlo^ on 
the part of Mr. I’rakasnm Jind Mr, Sambamurti in these eireninstaiK^s to find fault 
with the Council Party. 

In regard to the proceedings of the A.T.C.O. ho must make a complaint against 
the President of the Clongress ; because if he had only allowed Mr. Govindaeluiri’s 
resolutions to be voted in the House, all this controversy^ would luit have arisen, 
hceause the majority of tht; A.F.Ckt,). Avotdd Inive voteil again.st it and _ (.here wouUI 
he an eml of the mathw. I’eihaps he wanted t,n chastise the Coencil ytarty and 
yileaso the oyrpositionists, and therefore he v’leadwl for referring the rcsoliition_ t,o 
the Working Committee. They were hound to respect the verdifd, of this Committee 
in whatever way it might have been given. There was nothing ohjeetionablo in the 
proftedure adojited. In fairness to tiic Congress E.\oen(ivo this controversy must 
cease. When at, least a theoretical nidty had been re.-ielK'd, they ought not to ercal.e 
ilisruptione, and indulge in recriminations and hickcrinir.s. He had absolutely no 
he.sit,ation in saying that what they luid done iji tlie Madras Comicil was the best, 
under the circumstances ; and it was only providential (hat they had acted in such 
a manner as to keep out the Justice Party whicii was thirsting for power once 
again. 

A Domustk; QtiAitiiEi,. 

Mr. O, KAJsrDASAMl Chf.tti considered that these diUcrciiecs of oiiinion were 
rather calculated to strengthen the Congress Party and not we.akf'ii it, _ liccansc 
each section was coming to uudevstaud (ho standpoint of (lie other section. As 
a proof of it, he would ixtint to the presence of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. 8ambn- 
murti at this meeting. Ho was sure it was a domestic qu.am'l ns Mr. Batyaninrti 
had said ; but only it was carried on in too loud .-t tone and thc.ir neighbours were 
trying to make ]wlitical caTiital of it. He it was wlio took the res]) 0 .nsibilily on behalf 
of the Swarajists to proas for a resolution of tlie Working Committee to put tlu'in riglU, 
with the country. ( Mr. Prakasam ; So, you brought the trouble ! ) Ho iold the 
Committee that the Madr.as Council bad to .face its critics. It had to face the Justice 
Party and the bureaucracy. If the Madras Council Party should ho a sfrong weajion 
with which to beat the bureaucracy, the Working Commiitcc thought tliat the hatuls of 
that party ought to be strengthened by the vosolution. Had Mr. Prak.-isiim been 
present at that meeting he would also have agi’ecd with the resolution—( Mr. I’rakasam : 
Oh )—and all this controversy would have been avoided. In fact, the resolution 
regarding Madras Swarajists eame in as an illustration of the arrangemeni, which had 
to bo entered into with the Kesi>onsivis(,s in the matter of aecejdance of oliiec. I'lie Working 
Committee had to distinguish between those ofliee-holders who held IJiemsclvcs abject 
slaves of the bureaucracy and those who held offices as a trust on behalf of the pcojile 
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ill Iheir finhf, nfiainsl the Imi'euiifrin’.y. In makiiie tliali distinetioii, ho beliovert the 
Woriciiio: (kiiiimitteo had dimo well and ho had no tloiibt that the oonnti'y would 
endorse that deeisioii. If they looked at the deeisioiis in the rif>ht |ic'rs])e('live and in 
the spirit of nriion, eoneiliiilion and toleraiieo, tliey would rc.alisc that what the 
Woi'kin;^ Ooinniitfee haii done was jn.st the thiii^r that was waritial. 

Tun OAi'iiATt Itnrtoi.imoN: ok Coiincii, Entry. 

Mr, BasiihivR AirMtiP KpeakiiiK ni'.Yt said that there would liavc been no oecasion 
for this eontrOMirsy at all if both the eensurc reaoliition atid its arnendinents were 
diseitssi'd at the A. 1. C. ('. nieelin.T and put to vote. Tie was perfectly certain that it 
n'onld have boi n defeated by ;i niajoril.y. This controversy was start,eil ity their iiolit-ical 
li'iends who ha l forgotten the principles on which the Cotincil-enl ry question was 
based and the t lanhati resolution, 'fhose friends wore merely eliiyuitti;' to the, letter 
of I,he resolutions and had forgotten the .spirit- of them. The CoiiKresa tnandalc was 
to throw off all Ministries and not one Alinistry. Would they have aehieved their 
object if they voted aa'ainst the firesent Ministry—.No. Mr. Prakiiaam was not in the 
know of fhitt.es. “The JSwarajya" kept, silent over this affair when the mafter came up 
hel'oro the Conneil. Wlial- had happened afterwards for “The iSwafti-iya,” to attack 
the.m on the 2r‘th instant after a lapse of nearly three months? The paper, as_ an 
orivan of (he CoiifTi'ess, ha,vine; aeqnie.seed in that position, was not at all wcll-ttdvised 
in lakin,ti' the pre.scnt attitude now. It was wronj; on its part to do so. It was simply 
tt'ivinu; a, liatidln to its enemies iii the eoiitilry and ahroad. If the Oonsress asked 
them clearly to eorno ont of the ('onneil, they would gladly oht'y the mandate, It was 
not riffht that motives should he allrihnted 'to them or that their Itonalidcs should 
he (Utesl-iotied. Tliei'o was no [tael or secret nmler.slandinp. The OonmTOss had lontc 
aj’-o stispended non-eo-operation with reji-ard to keepiii(f U]) of social relafions and^ ties 
with other [larties. What was wroiifr if [tolitieal Hiiltjeet.s were disens.st;d at dintier 
parlies ? To hrins; stieh a elmrye was un))leasa.nt and iindesifahlc. “The. Hwarajya” 
had fortroUen ihe very ohjetM. of token motions. 'roloMi motions were not; often i)i'es,sod 
to a division il the ohjoot of the motion was aehitwcri. ( Mr. Brakasam : It is Inot a 
eeiiHiire on the (loveniine.nt 1. .Mr. Bashoer .Ahmed : “Not necessary.” If (loyorn- 
inent, he tlieri said, assured them that they would try to do wltat the iiiolion required, 
it had served its piir|tose. 'I'he ('oiiKVrtis was not in the Coiineil, to oblige the Jiisttco 

[)'irl;y and f.lins place them in [lower. If those eritics knew that the aetion of the 

Madras Hwarajya [larty had the a[iproval of the Pro-sident of the (.Miigrcss, (Mr. S. 
Hriniva,sa Iyengar : 'rhey knew that it had his af>|>roval and as well a.s of Pandit 
Motilal Nelirn ) then those friends wore not. jnslitled in taking up this attitude. It 
meant then flint ho wanted to eondemli the Pivsideiit. iSitch a thing ought not to 
he, allowed. The speaker then pleaded strongly to give a free hand to 

the Clongresa conneillors in carrying ont the Congress [lolicy in the Council._ As 

far as the Conneil-eidry question was eoneerned he was of the view that wisdom 
lay in preveniing tlie evil and making the best of the inovitahlc for the host interests 
of fhc country. 

An Ai'pr.ai. to NoK-BRAnMiKS 

Mr. C. MLTTtiijKAKiiA MiiPAi.iAii in l.he eonrse of his 8)>eceh explained fully the 
position of the Congress Party in the Conneil and [lointisl out that there was no seeret 
agreement in t.lieir work. Me told them lliat from his cx]>erience he had found ont that 
they eonid not, [ilnee eonlidence in the words of Ihe memhors of the .Insf.iee Party as 
long as that jiarty believed in dyarchy. Me knew that even in Ihe Congress Party 
there were meinhera who [ileaded at. I.lie lime <if the tlanhati Congress for the aeeeplanec 
of otliec. (A voice : Mr. Mnthia Miidaliar is one of them). Those friends made 
eommon etiuse with the Baja of Panagal and his friends in attacking the party. There 
might he diflereneo of ofiinion among them ; lint when once a decision had been 
arrived at; they must lie loyal to that decision. He then explained the iniportancc of 
the, A. 1. C. C. resolution eoneeraing Mindii-Miislim nnil.y and asked their frimids to 
help in eaiTying out that, resolntjon. I le suggested Mini the time had come for the 
non-Bralimins also to give up the [ilea of reserva.tion of seals and to fall in with the 
joint olceloraio. It was oidy in unity that the salvation of their country lay. 

A BuHOI.eiTION 

The Chairmini ne.vt [iiil from the chair the following resolution which was earried 
imanimoiisly :— 

“That this public meeting of the eitizonB of Madras places on record its joy on the 
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release of 8rijii(. Siihhash (!l\au(lr:i Bose nml ])i'ayH for liis early rceovery ami rrslorntioi) 
to full henllli and Ki.reiith and calls iiiioit Uic l!i‘nt',al Govennneid. as a hare, aet ol 
tardy jiistieo to release all dolennes who are slill ddained nnjnstly.” 

One ainoap: tUe audience crii.il out tlnit he hud a, resolution to move. The Ohiili nian 
said that he had already called u))on Mr. Srinivasa lye]i<<ar lo .s|)e,ak and alter lu^ 
had iinished, the intcrrnptoi ■would he i^iven a chance to have Ids nay. 

Till-: WoKlNd OoMMlrTKl'I tiONTIiOVIOlIKY 

Mr. S. BeiniVA.sA lYKJS'dAit. who was Inext invited lo addre.ss the nicetinp', said 
that he was ine.xiiressihly saddt.ned hy Ihe controversies rcfiurdiny the iirecc'edin.us of the 
Workinjf Ooiiindilce. 1 ie ho|)ed that heller counsels would prevail; if Ihey iliil not, 
then he had no doubt that in the fnliu-ss of time the country would determine what was 
the riy,ht tiling- to do. He would ask tlmm to ilisiniss all )>ersonal and aerimoni-ius 
eonti'ovei'sies. He wanted to tell lliem (il.-iinly once more that ho was not resiion.sililo 
for the action of Ihe Hwarajists in the Ma.dr;i.s ('onncil. It was true lie sent a tehyrram ; 
hut that was only in rcfily lo Mr. Sami V’enkat.aehalam tihetli’s coinninideal ion 
solicitine' his a.dviee. In liis telegram to the party he did not advise them one way oi- 
the. other. 1 Ie left their iietion on the silualion entirely lo their own discretion and 
jndyinent. His view was Unit thonyli the All-India Congress Commitlee or lUe 
Workiiiji' (lonuidttee tiad p-neral eoidrol and .siiperinteiuh nee over the ttooKress 
Council rally, iiiey could not deal wilh Ihe silualion as Ihe mi-n on the sjiot. He had 
always acted n|)on Ihe “'(ildeii maxim “Trust your Iriends.'’He had not yet seen Unit 
tile imiiority of tlu; (.lonitTess 1,'arty had belra,yerl Ihe trust reposed in^ them by the 
All-ludia tlouKress Conuuitleo or the Working C-omndllee. Nolwithstiimlin,!; the 
frantic atlernjifs made in some ([luirlers to break up the soliilaril.y of the 

party, ho hoped that the party woiihl eontinuc to be united. VVJieii ^ they 

vvere rijrhtinp: aKainst a, foreign' GovernmeMt what wfis necessary was^ a well-knit and 
disciplined organisation rnniiin.a; im wheels with litlle frielion. Snp|iosing' 
there was a ililferenee of o|)inion between the Viceroy and the (iovernor 
of a province or a Governor and the. Collcelov in the district, they would not see any 
controversy about it in Ihe jiress or (he platform. Tlmre had been such dillerenees 
of opinion; but they were all exjiressed privately ami sellleinents arrived at. 'Unit 
was why a handful of I'aiglislimen were able to rule this big eoiinlry and that was 
where the success of the British administration lay. Hwaraj could he built ii)) only 
by building up a hig iiarty, by smoolbing out the dillerenees and making the 
jieoplc work together ; and not' by making any seetiou rebel againut another scetion. 
liOiidership lay in knowing many'things lad. ke-cping a qniel. (oiigiie. Tf they went 
on susjieeting people iiolliing eo'nld lie done. Mr. Ilorninian proelaimed in his paper 
ineessanlly tlial, the oligiireliy in the Coinmiitce should lie )iull('d down. What _ "as 
the mciiiiing of all this ? It was easy (o pull down anytJiing in Ihe world. They 
who were stremuinsly attein)>1ing to pull do-vvn the foreign tniniineriiey, eould easily 
pull down ttie, edilicc of the Congress. Tliat was the, game, whii-h was being played 
to-day. tfe would apiical lo them to consider the nuijorily deeisioii of the. Working 
Coniinittec as a safe decision. When Itic time eaine for tlie All-India kiiiigrcss 
Committee to express its opinion, let (he dissenlients hy all iiieans eritteise it. But 
in the nieantinie let them not carry on a iiropagaiida against Ihe Working Coinmiltee 
and the A, 1. C. C. jriwaraj could not he won hy such a projuiganda in the (iress ; 
it eould 1)0 won by eiiuimou endeavour and' common action. He would ask the 
dissentienl.s not to carry on tlie jiersoiial l■anll)aigll and play inlo the tiands of^ tlieir 
political ojiponents imt to sink (heir dllli'renees and march ahead unitedly tor Hwaraj. 
The present controversies over the Working (Committee decisions were due (o iiolhiiig 
hut distrust, misuiidcTslaiiding, sns|)ie.ioii and loss of tempi r. He would again 
re))cat that the All-Tiidia Cong'ress t'ommittco avould consider tlie, whole matter 
and come to a deeisioii U])on it. The Working CommiUi-e. wais a re.sponsihlo body 
and it bad acted niider its [lowers. It avas left to Ific All-india Coiprress (kininiittee 
to endorse tlie Working Committee’s resolution, modify it, or iibr(ig-;i(,o it. He eonld 
not see why all this bother about it. Because the Working Committee was jiromiil, 
he was accused of having delilierately eoiispired to [ircvent ihe matl-'r from coming 
up before the A. I. C, C. No fouler charge had biam made aginst liim ; and he 
must tell tliem plainly it avas a. deliberate lie. Equally false, aviis the ehargo that he 
avaa the prime mover behind the instruetion issued hy (tie Working' Comniittiy'. What 
happened avas that Mr. S. Veiikatiiehalani Chetti and Mr. laandasavanii Cholti 
pressed upon ihe General Seerelary of the t.longress and liimscif to bring n|) the 
subject before the Working Committee for a decision. 
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Mr. Kantliiswami Olintli later lu’oiiirhl -‘i ilraft, of tlic ro«oliitioii and ho circidiitod 
it to I’n'idit- Motilid Nehru and other inomberH of the C()riimittf-o. I’anditii altered 
the draft, ieaviiie; however the lirnl, i)ortion uut.oiiclxxl. It was (anisidoi'cd by the 
(Aiininil teo and passed. ’I'o l U.-ii, there was a conspiracy and the .sjtoaker was the 

])rinie in over, was monslroiis. Wby Hhould a man like liim do that ? Proaidentshi)) 
of the OtHKriss or no in'esident.sliij), he. could not stoop to those thiao-s. Eeally it 
was all a ncwsiwi'ier stunt ; and it was set on by Mr. llorniman, as he himself 
said, “to pull down the oligarchy !” If the load ffivoa Ijy the Working; Coinniittce 
was not eorroet, there weri' constitniional means open to him and others to sot it 
aside. Jiut w‘iy Uiia camiiaiifo oi calumny in the press and platform. 

All that was necessary for them to do, .said Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in conclusion, 
was Id rcali-sc their duty, wliich was lo siipiiori the majority view in the e.vistinK 
OoiifP'ess oi'Kanisal ions. I le iipi>ealcd to the youn^c; men in particular to learn ho 
value of discipline, self-restraint, and of doinj.; tliinuis ((iiictly as far as possible 
avoiding; i>ers malities. I'lie road to snecisis lay in trustUi};' somebody and not in 
distrnstine; .somebody and dividiiii; the )>eojde. lie once aj.;ain aiptoalcd for Hup))ort to 
the Workiiie; i lo.iiinil.tec witlnmt min(lin;r (eelinicalities. “Whetlior 1 am rij,;ht, or 
wroii!r,’' lie pleiuU'd, “If yon ^ive me a ehanee, I will take tho^ Coiiftre.s.s a step 
further and foi Kr<'al,er anceess at the end of the year. Notwilhstaiidine the criticisms, 
I feel undiuinlid bccanso 1 Jiave lull faith in ("iod, in niy eoiiscienco and in my 
countrymen.” (Applause). 

'Ihe Chainmiii, risiiie- next, said that In; received. a_ resolution from a member of 
the audience oa Nagpur Salya;.cra!ia. It. was loo imnortant and controversial a 
rivioliifion 1.0 be disi u.ssed at, the 'meetiiif; at. (bat late iioiir. Disenssion might be 
bad on a s.ibseiiuenl; occasion. II,■ then dei'lai'cd that, the jitirposo of the lueetiiig 
wa.t over and livd the meeiinn dissolved. 

.A section of the audience expected ilial. Mr. I’rakasam would bo allowed to sjicak 
at the end ant! rnuling the micling was dissolved without calling u|)on him 
(.0 address tlii'-n, lln.iy cried out ‘shame, shame’. a.s the meeting' was 
breaking U|i. 
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A fjoiioral mentin^ of tlio Aiidhni I’l-ovincial (fovif>Toss Oominitton was hold at 
Bozwada on tho 1st May 1927 nii<iar the [H-esidoiey of Mr. T. I’rakasain. About 
70 nieinbors and lar^o uninbor of visitov.a were present. After the passing of two 
condolence rtiSolutioiiB when the subjf'ct of election or Workiiif;'Cominiitee raonilrers came 
U]) Mr. C. Ramaaomayajnlu pointed out that they witthiii the (louneil were .suiriTinp; 
under a groat disiidvantago as Ihey Inid to obey both the dcoisiou of tlu! P. (1. (1. 
and the Congress Party within tire Council, that in order to oiiviatc this difflculty 
!it least to slnne oxiont. he wordd suggest that, all Oongrc.s.s M. L. C. s should be 
lirought within the Working Cominitteo cither by elccl.ion or as c.x-offioio nierobers 
changing the rnlcs of the constitution if necigrsary and that if this were done tho 
Congress M. L. C.s and other meinlna-.s of tho Working Conimitteo would think 
together and see th.at their resolutions .and mandatea Kigarding (ho work within 
tlie Council would be given 0111*1 (o. Ihit the Counci! followed the former general 
policy, of course cloeting as many M. 17. C.s as possible to the Working t’uinraittoo. 

Yll.l.AOB KKCONS’l’llOOTION 

The Secretary then jdaced (he Bub-c,o;muittee'H rc])ort on village roeonstruction 
heiore the general body juid p.oiib.ed out that it contained the ordinary schcuu) of 
work and that it cntaihxl an e.xpenditure of Us. p.^X) every month and that it' 
rceommendoal for eollecdon of money. The President ]K)iid,i!d dnt (hat he was in a 
hurry to work out (his iirogramme, that ho was uho\it to deal ■with (he eiirreiiey 
problem wil.h reference to this subject, that a reixu’t was already in (he A. 1. C. C. 
and would bo discussed at the eusiiing mceliiig and tha(, it would bo better for (,hian. 
to wait and lie over this subjeet until the tioeisioii of the A. I. 0. C. 'Iho oubject 
was therefore adjourned, 

CONTRUC'r]V(2 I'tUKIftAMMB APVOOATUI). 

After thus two resolutions were, disc.a.ssod regarding the conduct of the Madr.as 
Legislative Council Congress Party. Bix M, L. Cs prc.sent explained tho facts and tire 
circumstances under which there were defecl.ious in the par(y (.>n eer(aii} occasions. 
They also pointed out that they were obliged to obey lire majority decision iu tho 
Council even against their own -will. 

Dr, B. Subramaniam then moved the following rcsolulioit ;— 

“As tho Council programme instttid of being a means (o attain Bwaraj is unavail¬ 
ing and a waste of time, this Commi(,(e.! resolves (,hat tlio leaders should tnim (Innr 
attention to and carry on jiropagaiid.i w ith great zeal for the achievement of (fie 
eonstriujtive programme.” 

After four hours’ discus,sion it was carried by 28 against .15 voles. 

OAJ.n TO OOUNCTI, Aftl> ASSIC.MIU.Y MEMUHllS 

Mr, A. Govindachari, Editor, “Baty.-igrahi” then moved (he following resohiUon 

“Whereas the, Congrrss Party member.s of the Madras Legislative Council did not 
throw out the Ministers’ salaries in pursuance of the nwdntion ))ass(id at Guntur 
by the Andlira Provincial Congress Committee, iu aecordauee with the Gaiilmti 
Congress resolution, but disobeyed it, this commitltX" coiidwiius such act-ion and 
further resolves to call upon l.he councillors elected by the. Andhra Provincial 
Congress Party to resign their membership in council.” 

Mr. V. Ij. Sastri of Madr.us rai.sed a point of order that thi.s resolution was 
already given notice of by the mover to (.Iu; A. 1. C. C. that it would bo discussed 
threadbare to arrive at a tlclinib; conclusion jiml that tluuv'fore this re,solution might 
be taken up after the decision of the A. 1. O. C. at Bombay. 

Mr. K. Sarwoswara Ba-stri also added that the A. 1. C, G. wliich rmide the 
selection of these eouncilloi-s at (he. l.ime of elc*tions was competent to deal with 
this matter. 



OOUNOIh OONORUSS I'AllTY C.'ONDKMMlCl) 4i) 

Mr. A. ICalrHvviita Uau i'lirl-hi’i- iKiiiiU^tl Uiat ho waa ImhiirI by a f!;ivcn to 

tho A. I. (!. 0. ill which i(. was iiioiitiniied lliat lio was to vaoate his scat in the 
|•()Ulloil ill oiiac ho will'iilly I'ailoil in oarry out tlio policy and iiislructions f>ivon by 
the ttoni^icss or the A. I. (!. (!. and that tlioroforo thoi'o was no idea of the J’nivincial 
(toi 4 ',resH Oommil.t.eo tliere. lie w’oiild t.horeforo request the I’resideut to rule tlic 
rcsoliilioii of Mr, (!ovind;n huri out of order. 

The ih>sident. Mr. T. rridiasam pointed out that tho Andhra 1’. (!. (!. ]ias,sed a 
resolnlion at (.lUntiir eivinp' a inandato to the ttonuri-sa rally M. Ij. ('.s to throw 
out Minist.irs’ salaries and that this eominitteo was cornpotent to distaiss this 
question, tie could not know how Die A. J. O. 0. which was to meet in lionilmy in 
a few days could base their jiidpinent when they would not t!,ive their ojuuion. 
After all this coiniuitleo eonveys il.s opinion to the A. 1. (!. (I. 

'I'lu' inoier ae.eeiitiuf' tlie pri'sident's sufrgestioii added after “resolves” the words 
“to rooonuiieud to the A, 1. (,'. (t.” 

Mr. V. ]j. Mastri remarked that tliere was no previous notice of such a resolution 
to the house. 

The president ruled that tJie resolution was in order. 

DISCUSSION ON TllD ItliSOI.UTION 

Mr. Oovindaohari speaking on the resolution mentioned tho reason for his resolu¬ 
tion and referring to I he (ianhai.i resolution (V. Work in the legislatiires) and to 
the leaders’ oiiinions, he staled lJuu at (iauhati in the iSidiji'cts Committee there w[as 
a lengthy debate on the introdiietloii of the words “oiqinse tliu formation of a 
Ministry by olhi'r parlies” and (here was an attempt made to clear (he misapiire- 
lieiisions, jilr. llalalcrishna S.inna in tho open Congress moved an amendment for 
delofiiu'.: that provision "whieh made it ohligiitory on the Congressmen in the 
eonneiis to do their best In prevent the formation of ministries.” 

In oiqiosiiig it Mr. Uangaswami Iyengar said: “Tlie Cawiqiore resolution insisted 
oil ium-iu;ce))tanee of olliees and it logtealiy followed that the Congress must oppose 
the formation of hlhiistries hy olher.s. The ommission of the words “oppose tho 
formation ol a minislry hy other parties” signified that the Congressmen m'cd not 
form the Miiusl.ry linlr could form a bimvmi luiuistry. That waft decoplion that 
the CoiigrcKsmen should not iiraelise.” Again, Mr. Ben (luiita in the Hubjoets 
Commit l ee ('aid ; “There was no change of programme of Mr. Das. Jt had not 
been madeeisy or watery. On the other hand the provision that the formation 
of Ministries must bo opposixl showed that even loopholes yvere remedied and no 
doulit was left.” Mr. B:iiyaivmrli in the open Congress said: “That’s why F am 
oiqiosed to the dcb'tion of tlie provision on stating that wo must opiiose tho 
formation of ministries, if there, were olliees ivorih aeeiqiling Cqngressmen would 
not put forward himnni leaders wlio would acce))t them.” .ludged by these 

leailers’ words, eoiitiuued the mover, tlay said that that jirovision meant that the 
ministries slinnld he oiiposed. It could further be said tliat their Madras Ministers 
were “hiuami” who weri! being supported by the Bwarajists which they themselveil 
ealhxl it deeeplion on tho part nf tlu^ Congressmen, Ife said that clause (b) of 
the (builiati resolution was alio (iir.obeyed as the Congress 1‘atiy did not tluow 

out the Imdgets. Neither the. A. I. C. gave any inwlruetious to take the present 

aelioM of neutrality, etc., nor tin re was any response from the (Inveriimeut to ehaiige 
their system. Again, (he words ‘■necessary for the healthy growtli of national lite” 
meidioned in cl. (d) have laeomc their shelter for cverytliing. 'i'hcir M. L. Cs 

ab.slaineil tlieiiiselves frojii voting oji the prohihiliou iiuestioii in the council thus 
disobeying the .Vndhra 1*. C. t!. ri«ohition ealliiig upon lliem to put the pi'ohihilion 
(piestion in the coiineil. Even lagmi'u like Mr. II. ti. Jlorniman have expressed their 
opinions that the aetioiis of tlnr < foiigressmeii lietvayiid the trust reiiosed by the 
t Joiigross and the eonutry. Again, (he minority of tin: Congress Early submitlwl 
a report to the Becretary of the .\, J. (A C. which also spoke to the same. Biiiee 
tlie whole rooort ivas not ]iul)li,sbeil yet except some extracts, he next read tlie 
letter as a wrtole. 

'I’he mover after readiug if, pointed out that that letter itself would siillice for 
his resobilioii and tliat the minoiity members should he eongratulated lor Uieir 
frankness. Mr. Balyamurli’s arguments dcfeiuliug their action hi council were not 
siitisfaetory t(i him. Mr. B- Veiikal.:ielialliini (.Hieti.i said that if they were asketl 
to resign their seats they would do it with no fear of being re-eleelcd and that 
they bail no fear lluit llie diistice I’urty wonlil come buek to power but that on the 

7 
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other hand “tntn after diesohition 1 ant sum that the 0<)ii(;rcss I’arly would be 
rettiriieil in a larger luajoi'ity Ilian now.” He, (he spoaker, i\as of the same opinion 
and tliat was M'hy lie Avanteii them to take an hoiKuirable eourse to rt;storo eonii" 
donee and prestige. The inenaee of the .histiee Party could not be an argument for 
their remaining in the Council. Is it to kill the .fustice Party or the Dyarchy, he 
asked. That is the point they have to consider. The All-India manifesto (le., the 
election pledge) did not say that they should go to councils to defeat the Jiistieo 
Party and there was no such mandate. 

He remijul thoii\ of the oondilions at the liino of the walk-out and ot 

their leaders telling the united Nationalists that, they would remove the ban and 
of those diseiisisionn. Agidn, they ojiposcd the Sabnriuati Piu't and deleatcd its 
purpose. r,astly they ' heard the rumour (.hat Mr. Hriaivasa Iyengar said at tlic 
time of tlie forrniil.ion of Ministry that the Hwarajist Party should move in frieiulli- 
ness with the Independent Ministry. T'liat eoald ho swn from the interview given 
to the A. P. I. on Dccemiier 10 by Dewan Pahadur Raiijouhari, who said : “'I'he 
now ministry, I know, has the moral sn[ijnu'l of Mr. tsi'iidvasa,^ Iyengar and his 
party. This did not aitiicar to have heiii i-oiitradieted. While oiiinion being siieb, 
Mr. Jyengar in his presidcniial address at Ganhiili pleaded lor opposing (he Minis¬ 
ters and also gfjL the resolution ]nis;>ciil there. W'liat did he do allonvards They 
heard that he sent a telegram to the Madras Coiigres.s I’arty^ not to throw out 
the Ministers’ salaries. (JauigJitcr.) The speakiu’lameluded hy saying,y(hat^thcy would 
better eonsidar whether the keeping of simh ‘ (le,generated emuie.illors” within the 
Couneil would be more boiclleial to (he eounlry lliau ufskin;'' them to resign 
their seats, . , 

The resolution was Siiennded by Mr. K. Rangnehari ol runi. 

Next Dr. U. Subraitniiiiam’s resolution was; taken up. 

2. CONTllUOTIVU r’lSOliJtaMWK 

In the course of the discussiou it was felt that the rcaolulion (drafted in Teliigii) 
was loo strongly w(.u’ded and was soundlug v(-ry harsh and a1; the close of the 
diaeussioii it was modillod. Whin tnmsialed, it ran thus: ‘lAs thii Coimcil-enlry 
programme instead ot lieing a means to attain Swaraj is proving lutile and wasle 
of time, thin committee resolves that Ibe ;itteniion ol llie loailcrs slionid be turned 
to carry on projuiganda for Ibe arbievement of eonslrnelivc proeramnu; wil.li 
gre.it zeal.” , , . . , 

111 the course of his eloipient ipeeeh Dr. Subi'amnni.am aiikcsl bis hearers to 

realise whether their ideal was Bwaraj or a jei-.ser thin", whether they would tight 

tor Swaraj or for jietty ollices, nominations iu local bodies and so forth. J'l'oni the 

conditions prevailing a(. Madras and in (..’ouneil they mn;;l, see wlicther l.licy were 
going back to seeure small emolumeuls. li they ri^ally agreed with liim he would 
ask them to pass his resolulioii, 

Mr. M. Rangiah Naidu seeoiithd thi' residutioii. 

The diseussion on the above resolution (i.e., moved by Dr. Suliiainaniam) was 
then proceeded with. Mr. K. Harveswara Hasiri iu oip|iosing ibe resolution eriticised 
tile speech of the mover and aske-d his audieiici' lo realis.c that thiir M. J.,. tl.’s 
were equally patriotic. Mr. C. Patlabhi isitarama Giqita also eqiposcd. 

Mr. Mandeswara. Barma made a slatement tliat the cCiiea'(|Henccs of the .Ministers’ 


actions created a crisis. 

The tension iu the discussion became great and every one was eonniig lorward 
to speak first. The President called U)ion the M. P. (.k nieml,eMs lo spiak out their 
minds frankly anti tell tlie house eloarly the hapjienings and eireumstances relaling 
to tlie Council atlairs. He said that the eommiltie had the right lo Itnow' fuels 
though of a ju'ivate nature and that tliose things shimhl not enter thi; press. 

Mr. Dr. Narayanarajii ]K)inte<l out in his slatenient that he was one ol those 
who would earry on iiropagaiula about the ideal of Bwaraj. He could not agree 
that CoLliieil-eiitry alone was responsihle for llic )ireseiit il(‘iiveS6ioii in the eountry ; 
be(.!auBo from ]92'2 to li)2f no one went lo (lie (.loiiiieil from Andliradesa on behalt 
of the Congress. It had to be taken iij) for want of miotber better )ii‘ogramnie. 
If they waiited lo revive non-eo-oiieratioii be was not courageous enough that they 
could efl'eet anything after coming out of Coiiueils. He would eerlainly come out 
of the Councils if they showed more elteelive work outside. He could not think 
that Andhradesa would sutler if 10 or 12 Andhras eider Coiiiieils, wlien tliere were 
so mmiy other liig and good leaders available ; only lliey iniist; work outside 
vigorously. He ditl not forget about khaddar and was working lor its (.kvelojuntiit. 
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He M’Oiild iisriure them limt tliey ( within tJie (tonncil ) did not kill the hiKhcr ideals 
in iliem. 

iMi'. A. Kideswiira K:ia liilliovin;; liim explained the pcenliar and critical eir- 
ciuiislaiK'CS they xverc in. t'n (me sid(( they had to face the .Instice Parly and 
(V’mmnnalirm and ( ii tlie (itlier lli(( piievanecs of the iM'Ople. When Jioii-co-operivlion 
ryots -(vcrc not piven walir for ihe irrijml'on of ef'd aerCR, ehonld Ih.ey not help them? 
Is it not luccssary to (voik within Ihe ('oninal? He then explained what took place 
in tlicir parly meetinmi and why they h.ad to he neutral in Council. He did not think 
that lluTO wmild he, lir lrop;res::iI n in'lln^ conntry if a hw wejit to the Council. 

Air. V. L. Sastri poinl<(l out that (he wordin}!; of the. resolution would tend to 
pivi! a senai of eeiiKuiv upon their M. P. t's, who had rendered great sacrilice, who 
went to jails and who wi re as good patriots as they were. Their aim should always 
he to eimqiH'r the enemy and not, to alienate Ihcir own men hy using harsh hingiinj':i'. 
It was well-kiaawn lliat Iheir Conm illors did not go to Conneils as a matter of 
fascination, liy the entry of (lie Swarajya Pai'ty in Couneils and local liotlies there, 
was a ehange for iialioiialislie oiillook, and for llio development of khaddar. He would 
Iherefoie ask (hat this resolnliori shoidd not he passed. 

Mr. Unnavii Lakshmi iNarayami was also opposwl to the resolution. Ho said 
that the talk: ahoiit eoiislrnclive in'irgranime had l»ecome a fashion of the day. If 
they woidd consider ahoiil 1 lindn-Miihlim I'nity, they would see it was kept aside. 
Ahmit mitioiia,l (dnealion, schools were started iuid closed and some were still linger¬ 
ing. Then Khaddar, What wen- they doing '? Whi're was the defeet ? It wati in 
the men themselves Imt not in the change of onl.wani dressings. 

Air. Vcnkatappayya. and others asked the. speaker to idww such imilahle 
programme. The speaker I'eileraled his aeiil.ence ami said he did not know. Air. 
V'lMikatappayya said I hat they cimld liiid no better programme titan iioa-eo-operatioii 
in whieli llm eonslrnetive programme forms a jiart ami tliat lhat should be reviviid. 
The speaker iiointed out. that they were in a critical iiosilion. 

The President in wimliiig up liie di'hate referred to the con.strmiive programme 
iuid Mr. Lakshminarayaiia's remarks thereon and asked wditiher he. was talking ahoitl; 
conslrurtive ])ri)j';ranime lor the saki' of policy. They were |,'ersons wlu) newly entered 
the Pcgislaliin.'s and wen.' now realising Iiieir position and gaining e.xperienee. 

'liie ivsolulion was put to vote and carried, 28 voting for 15 against. 

.\ftfr 1 lours, Air, (lovimlacliari.s rcsolutioii witli (he amendment was carried. 

SkcoNJ) D.wts 

The Andhra P. C. C. .igaiii nmt on Alonday rnorning, Ihe dtli Ahiy, under the 
Presiilciitship of Air. T. Prakasaiu. .About 'It) mcTiihers were preseut. 

it. lAiit Uni'I'ku .Aotion. 

The third nsolutiou which was moved aud seconded by Mr. M. Auiiapurniah 
and AI. i'irumala Hao ran thus;-- ‘'In vimv of the eoiiduct of the Congress Party 
in iJie Madras Cegislaliiie aud the Asseuilily, towards Ihe AIluisterF;’ salaries and 
the Piiiaiu'i Pill aud various olher mailers, this Committee recommends to the 

A. 1. C. C. to di'isoeiate the Cougn-ss from all oliliiuitory aetivities in llie legislatnris 
as imposed hy the Cawnpoie Coug.ress and advise tla! Cnugressmeii of all liarties 
ill Ihe legislatures to form into one single fiurty so as to presi id. ii united front 
to Ihe hureaucvai y.'’ 

Air. P, 8. Prakasa Mao movi,:d an ameiidimnt to (he preamhin of the resolution 
which was a-reed to by the, mmir. It read (Ims when translated;—“Whe.reaB social 
and religiom animosities are prevalent, to a great extent, in the country, whereas the 
resnils of the eleelioim of I'.Ctt, were not lictter than those of P.IL’Ii, on account of 
difh.remes of opinion among the Coiigressmcn themselves, regarding the Council 
luograirme, wheivus iiiiihr the advice of Ihe. .President of Ihe A. 1. C. t.k, Briman 

B. Brinivasa Iyengar, Ihe Madras 1 .cgislalive Coiiin iHor, acting against the (iauhati 
resolution, (lid not llirow onl Ihe Alinisters’ salaries in the Aladras la'gislative Council 
and whereas tlw' prestige of the Ccn.griss is heiii.g lowered on account of these 
nasons, this Comniillce reeonuiuaids to tlie .A. ,l.(.k(.l. to dissoeiato the t.longrcss from 
all ohlitalory activities in Ihe legislatures, as impos('d hy the Cawnpore Coiipress 
and acPises the Coiigressmi ii of all parlies in the IcgislaturcB to form into one single 
party fo as to preseut a united Inud to the bureaucracy.” 

This resolution was alterwarihi withdrawn owing to the passing of another 
resolution which was as follows: 
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“WhfTeas t,ho Goviii'nmciit havo bi'f'ti niihjiytiii,!!; fo iiribKirable sufierinj!s tlie 
TIouctI (loterma, cspfcinlly Mr. Hubhus Cliandra. Roac wlio is in thn jaws of death, 
by Iveopinfi; them iinjufilly in prisons without trial, whereas the Go\’ornment luive 
refused to aeecpt the minimum national demand and whereas the rcsohitaons I'assed 
by the liO^islativn Couneils ivere beinjj; tn'ated with seorn and ‘restored’ or ‘certified 
and whereas the Government were n'sortinc: to such aul,ocrafii‘, met,bods, this commi¬ 
ttee requests the All-Tndia, Oonercss Committee to resolve that, all Confrress members 
of the jfssembly and fho LeKislativo (fonneila ahall come out of them keeping their 
seats by markinp; atlendcnee oidy .and shall not take part in debates, and further 
that tliey shall carry on pro/'aKanda in the country ednentioft' th(^ i)eo])le on matter.s 
of finance, military, railway, etc., explaining: the evils done to them liy the (lovern- 
ment, and shall work the eonstriictive iiro.e;ratnnie and prepare the country for the 
early attainment of Swar.aj.” - _ _ . , ■ i 

Mr. Ronaka I’affahhi Rami Redili in movin'; this resolution explained the 
BufTcrinpjs of the llon^al detenus and condemned tlic repressive policy of the 
Government.. 

Mr. V. Tj. Sastri Rceomlod (he. resolution. 

Mr. K. Harvoswara Kastri ami M. llalasnbramanya Gii)it.;i. opposed the resolution 
statinK lhat it was inadvisiilile, |.o call upon t.be ri'prcseni.ativcs in the leffiHlatures 
not to take |r,\rt in the debates and also that those in the Connells were doin'; 
their best in t.he fiirtheranee of the eonstruclivi; proL;i-immc. 

Mr. M. Tirumala, Rao suiiiiortiHl it and point-d out that, the present, CoiiLO'es.s 
Party in the legislatures were actiiif; against the H])iril, of Mr. Das's policy. Ho 
ndvoeatctl self-rclianee, , , . , 

Mr. Ix. Nny:osw,ara Rao I’autnhi rals-'d a point of order that this resolution 
could not be t,akcn up as it would contradict the spirit of the Gauhati Congress 
roRolution. 

The PrcHident ruled that it was in order, bw.'iuse this committee could send any 
reeommondatiou to the, A. I. C. The President then spoke of the conduct of the 
Congress Party and conditions in the Assembly for the benelit of the house. 

The resolution was carried by I'l against S. 

4. Monhy foil coNSTKtjo'i'tVK tyotiK 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao moved a resolution to appoint a ,sub-committee to collect 
one lakh of rupees for the exoention of t.he eonstriictive. programme. After a rlia- 
citssion for nearly an hour he withilrcw the ri solution at the request of the 
members. 

. 5. Esfr.iCTMUN'r ov vopiintkicrs 

Mr. M. R. 8. Gupta, seconded by Mr. Ixaleswara Rao moved a resolution for 
the enlistment and training of 500 volunteers and it was carried. Messrs. M. Narayana 
Rao, A. Venkataramayya, A. Kaleswara Rao, T. J’rakasam, and Mr. R. 8. Gupta 
formed a sub-committee to carry out that resolution. 

0. Rksponsive co-oi’Ktt.vnoN 

Mr. T. Prakas.mn, the President, then moved the following resolution 
in I’eliigii ; “This rommittee recommends lo the All-Imiia Congress 
Committee, that, in ease the A. T. C. C. shonhl rejeet this eommittee’s rccommemla- 
tioii to call ii|)oii legislative memhers to keep their seats vacant, and carry on agita¬ 
tion in tlio country, it he resolved that the legislative memhers shall resort to eom- 
plcte co-opcr.ation with Government and aeecpt Ministerships and such other oflices.” 

He next agreed to add Mr. I). N.arayanai'aju's .unendmenl, at the end of his ; vis., 
“and that it be resolved that tlioy shall lesigii their seats in the legislatures and 
may again stand for re-clcetion to put this new programme into operation.” 

Mr. P. Hatyanarayaiia raised a iioint of order that the A. I. C. C. was not 
eornpetent to go against the s))irit of the pener.al Congress resolution of Gauhati and 
that the present resolution lie ruled out of order. Mr. V. I,. Sastri and Mr. A. 
Kaleswara Rao further S]ioko on the point of order tliat this resolution was against 
the policy of self-reliaiiee as adopte<I at Ganhati. 

Mr. IJ. Lakshininara,ynna who acted as Prasident temporarily to deeido this matter 
held that since a new situation had arisen this n'soliition could bo discussed. 

Mr. I), Narayana Rajii seconded the resolution. Ho said that the present legis¬ 
lative memliera gave a jiledge to follow ohsfnii-tion jioliey in the Council and that 
therefore they could not offer co-ojieralion to Government. Bo it would be proper 
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moved {<illoivin»: :vmoridiiu'u(. whieh was after throe liours’ disoussioii aoieptcd l)y 
Idle rnovoi' of tin; original rosoliifion and oarricil by a larfio majority : 

“This Ootiimiltoo coa;ri'a(iilatos Mr. Avari on his starting: Arms Aot batya;.’,ralui, 
with tlio olijeot of socui'iiijr llu; rcloast; of Ikaifjjal di;leiius iimi on Jiis ;;oing- to jail on 
a sentence of four years’ I'iiiorons imprisonment, 

“Thin Committee calls upon the Andhras to contrihiito to the success ot lac. 
movement. , , . 

“This Committee deputes Mr. Kanihamurti to ko to Nagpur to study and suggest 
suitable ways for Aiidradesa nu])|)ortiug the Nagpur Watyagraha.” 

Mr. 1C. V. It. iSwarni waiil.oil them U) jiass the original resolution. r u i , 

Mr. Saiubaninrli rejilied to i-ertain eriticisnin aiid said he 'van in lavoiir ot batya- 
graha. Mr. P. batyanaraYiimi opj'oncd liotli. . 

i)r. 15. Hniiramtinyam wniitwl that Iwulern like Mennrs, I’rakasam and bamliamuiti 
in whom pco|iIe had good coulidence .slioidil concentrate l-lieir atteiilion on construe- 
live work, create a powerful atmonpliore, do iiroiiagmida and in a .siiort time taiineli 
Hatyagniha. , 

Mr. 1). Nbirayaiia Rajii, opined tliat Matiatma (iaiidhi who knows mass 
jisyehology better than any ol laa’slioidd lie followed in .slarting batyagraha. 

The I’reside.nl. at tlic close ilrew attention to Mr. Avari’s statement in tnc 
and to ids policy and |irogramme of cstaiiiishing homli tactories, maniitacUumg 
lioadis ami carrying' l.liein lam-viiTailly. lle haxi ids own doubts about /ii’tai lui 
acldi'vemeiit. 'I'liero was no use of iiasning nrnvorkalile resolutions. He saal he ^ 

Ihe. existeiicn of an eidhusixstic spirit in Andhradesii and iJie readiness of nunuieim 
to (lisolicy laws and Hull, it wonld lie lietler to pass tiic ameiulment ot Mr. Annainir- 
idah whicli was earrieil. , , , 

Opposition to Mr. l.inga llaju’s resoliilion giving Amliira Congress opinion on tlic 
working’; Commil-I.eo’s ilecision on tlio condnet of tile Madras Council t.!ong'reHS party 
ri::(iti;d on n. Iccludcal iioiiit wlmliaa' tlic dicisioii was ultra vires. 

Mr. V. Salyanaiayana, liN-cdilor, the “Cliiltar.anjan’’, lalioiired hard to snow 
liiat by Artii’ics Pi aiid ;.M of Iln-Coagrcssconstilntion Ihe Worldng Committee was not 
sidiorilinalo to tlie A. I. tb (!. lie coatenp'd lliat, Ihe former ii.al as miieh jiinvcr as 
tlie latter, liotli lichig c<|iially subordinate lo tfie (,'oiigrcss and that Ihereiore tiio 
former was within its rigliis to cxitrcss ils opinion. lie argiaid that the Vvoi'king 
(.kmindltec's rcsolnlion was lait nlira vires since it laid (" execute al.-io the maiiaale 
of tlie Congress and since llie woril ‘snliiiiit’ in the A. 1. t.btb resolution conveyed 
sending its o|)iidoii and tliat it Inai to do so owing lo the urgency of tlie matter. 

Jlr. K. Nageswara Itao of Madras opined Unit it would be better not lo give tins 
Cominiltee’s ojiinion as it laid been alreaily giv''n and :es tlier'e would be no ellect 
by giving- it now. ... eo .i.- 

Mr. baadiamiirli iiilcrprcli'il tin'arlii Ics of conslitulloM to show tliat the vVorKing 
ConmdIU'c is sid’oi'diuale anil responsible to tlic A. I. tl. (b in all matters, tliat in tlie 
liarticular inslauee I lie lallcr g'ave s|iccilic |.('rms of reference to tlie Working' (.tomimi lce 
only lo lake an ,ejfiilanalioii from (be Madras parly while icserving lo itself the 
decision and that liici'i'iore Ilie AVorking Committee went beyond its terms ot 
refem-hec and that, tlierfore ils rcMiliilion wan ultra vires. . 

The I’rcsidciit. Mr. Trakasam, opined llial tlie Workiiig Commitlee eomniilted :i 
great mistake in juonouneing: a opinion ami said (bat they slionid iiiidei'sland that 
all the fu.ss of discussion on that came aliont not on accoiuit of the ultra virc.s 
(|Ucsiion or oilier simple liiing.s lint liased on liiglicr things of Ihe attainment of 
bwaraj and the welfare of tlie eoiinlry. Tliey siimdd eiliicr snlimit tlieniselves to 
the iSrilisli (loveriuiit iit reeeiviiig wliatever it wouid lie jileased to grant or should 
lake a inaidy and si'lCrcsiieetiiig stand lo seeiire iiieir own cHiirts, It would bo 
jiroper, followiiig tin; examples of liiirma and Egypt, to do iii' 0 ]ia.ganda in Ihe 
eounlry not (o give evidciiee liefore tlie eoinhig blatntory Commission. 

The mccling tlieii tcrmimiteii. 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

A fjciicral body incoliiif!; of tlin Tamil Nadu Provincial Confess C'omi'iill.cc was 
bold oil Ajiril 10 in tho afternoon in the Midiujana Sabfia Uall, ^ladras wil li Mr. 
Ibiniviisa Jyenoar, the President, in the ehiiir. There was a larKo gathering; of nieinbers! 
Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar at the outset e.vplained the necessily of tiilriinr 
efforts t.e make the coining Madras (fongress a great success. Tliis nas iTo'casv 
la.sk. When the last (longress was held in Mulras in IHlM, the whole Pivsidtaicy 
forinedintoono (longress iiruvinee. lint now it had hceii divided into’I'aniil Nhidn, .Aiidlira 
Karoatak and JCerala. 'I'he eoining tlongres.s was lo lie held in Tamil Nadu and lie 
hop.’d that the other (Jongress lJomiiiiltee.s also wonlil eo-oijenife with the Tamil 
Xadn ill it;? ellbrts to make the t.Vmgresr, a siieeess. It was not an easy (ask to 

hold the tfongress iiow-a-days. A new city as it were had to be hiiift for (he 

aceoriiniodatioii of tlelegates and all sanitary facilities had to be iilforded, l ie was 
of opinion that at least two lakhs of rn(iiM! would he necessary. Tlierefore, the 
Cbniniittoe iiiii.st take great jiains to collect the aimninl. lie appealed to the rich 
as well as the middle elass people of the pri'siilcoey to JicJp the (Jongress. The 
speaker also believed that the Madras Oongie.ss would he a iiuiipie tJongresj. Tia h.ad 
lietai and was taking great elt'orls to bring ihnin Ihe fusion of all polilieal jiarties 
witliiii tile Oongress and also lo bring about Hiinlu-.Miislini nnil.y and if tiod willin''- 
the coming Congress iiiiglil. be a renniled (Jongress. He therefore lioix’d tlmt the 
eifizens of Madras would do all in their p.nvi r to ni-ike the Congress a nueeess. 
Tlioy could not e.'Jiieet any great aiiioiint from the delegalion fee from the delegatesi 
it having been fiieo as He 1. Hence the amount must he snijserihed hy rieli nieii! 

Again ivi an adjunct to the. Congress, they must also hold an industrial e.vhibitioig 

This would involve some. expeiKlilure and he therefore made a fervent appeal to the 
imblie, to help the Congress with men and money. 

Continuing, Mr, Briiiiviisii Iyengar said that aeisirdhig lo the Congress rules the 
Reception Coiiimittee of the tJongress niimt be formed si.-v months before Ihe (Jongrosa 
Bcssion. This meeting was eonveiied only for the jinrposo of takiii'c afeps to form 
the lieeeptioii Committee. He hoiK'd that, all the members of the Tamil Nadu 
Provincial Committee and a large iinmhe.r of other lidluentiid men of the provini'o 
would enrol tlieniselves us inembis-.s. Jle also hoped that the distriid mid taluk 
Congress sabli.is all O'ver tli‘ |iresideney would b.vtin fli.i work of enrolling members 
to the reception comiiiittee in right earnest and hefoie tlu' end of iMay tliey should 
have ii very large number of members. With these I'eimirks. lie I'e'iiiesled the 
Seerctary to place the ivicuda liefuro the nveeting. 

UHSOLUTUINH 

Mr. s\. lluugiiswami Iyengar moved the folloAiiig; resolution :— 

‘The Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Coiiiiaittee hereby resolve.s to lake steps to 
constitute in aceordiince with Ai'ticle XIII ol the Congress eonslitntion, the Rcaeption 
Comniittei: of the 4'Jnd Indian National Coiigrtss. Kvery member of the Jh'iivineial 
Committee shall he a mcmljer of the lieeeptioii ConimilUe on jiiiyment of a mihaerip- 
tion of at least lis. t?b.” 

He said that (:ven p.irsons not within any Congress oi-gaiiisalioii iiiiglit heeome 
members of the lieeeptioii Conunitlee. (Inly they must be above Its years of age and 
must sign tlieir acceptance of tlie Congres.s eiccd, 

Mr. M. K. lAcliarya saivl that a strennons prop.ig:inda work ninsf be done iln the 
mofiissil to enrol as many nieiiihers as possible, Tlie resolnlion was ac.eeiited. 

Another resolution nigiiig the iieeessily of earrying of an intensive (Jongress 
lirupaganda in the mofiissil by paid Congress workers was "^also 
piissiKl. 

'I'fie following restilnlioii was also passed ; 

‘The Tamil Natl Congress Committee re.allirnis its resolnlion passi.l last year to 
take eti'orts to capture all local hixlies by Congres.smen.’ 

The agenda having Ijcvn finished the meeting terminated. 



Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
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It way 1)0 recalled that when the (orw of Mr. J. M. Hi'ii Otqita as president of 
the B. P. (1. C. expired in DecianlK'r last, lie exprcsstil his inability to hold the 
otiioe for a further tenn and Mrs. C. R. Das was thereu])on elecletl ; bnt she 
declined to accept it. Sineo then ihe ^lnoat^on of ft President was eansine- a preat 
ileal of discussion, several mowbers who were aiiproaehed to accept the office 
dficliniiif;.^ Therefore a nie;)tin}>' of the Executive was held on the 2;ird January 
1927 in wich Prof. Jitnndralal Banerjeo was iinanitumisly elected President. 

Sub.swiuently, however, a rct|ii(sil;ion was submitted by 21 inembers for dissolvin'!; 
the present Executive Council of the H. ]’. C. C. In niirsnance of this a requisition 
ineetiiifr of the B. P. C. C. was held on t.he 10th February at the olKee of 
the Bengal Provincial Con(>ress CommittiV! in Bovvbazar Street. Bj jilendra Lai 
Banerjeo, President of the B. P. C. <!., presidnl. 

The supporters of the rwjnisioniHts which inclndol the niembiTS of the Ivartui 
Bangha attended in large nninbcrs. Sj Nirnial Chandra Chandttr and Bj Tulsi 
Cliaran Goswami who arrived from Delhi in the morninp; and Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 
who arrived from Btiri-sal also attended. 

Mr. J. M. Son Gupta w.-is not seen tit first in the jiroceedlngs but ho 
etinie in a few ininntes tifter it h.ad commenced. Mr. S. C. Boso came 
just in tiinn tind took his seat by the side of Sj T, C. Goswami. 

At the eommeneement of the nn'etint; the President intimated that ho would wish 
to finish the proceedings by 8-20 P. M. and therefore requested the members to help 
him in the matter. 

The President nest asked Bj. B. N. Basmal, Becretary of the B. P. C. C. to read 
the letters sent by some of the tnemhers front outside who could not attend the 
meeting owing to unavoulahie cirenmstanecn. 

In eomriliance, the Beerelary read tlm loititrs sent hy Bj Napvmdra Nath Sen of 
Khulna /alhi Congress Commithre and Bj .logendra Nath Oliakravarli of the ])inaj|)tir 
C'ongress Coinmittoe. 'J'he writers of th.e jel.ter riqm'sted Ihe memhers of the li. I*. 
C. C. not to dissolve the itri'sent e.M-enlive body hut to give them the oportunity 
to work. They did not want a division in the honse and ai)]>ealed to memhei'B to 
unite and stand sliouhler to slioulder for the irest interosl.s of the cotmtry. 

The Secretary next rettd the notiee of the voipiisition meeting signed by 21 
members. 

Sj Kiran Bankar Roy thereujion niovi d the following 

‘•Whereas the roeent ExoeulJve Coiim il of the IS. P. C. C. do no longer enjoy 
the conUdeuco of the B. P. C. (1. for Jiaving elecbxl Bj B. N. Basmal who lias been 
working agaiiist_ the Congress for some lime past as the Becretary, be it resolved 
that the Executive Connell bo dissolved and a fresh Exeimlivo Council bo elected 
ill its place at the meeting. 

Bj. Upendra Nath Banerjee seconded the resolution. 

At this point Sj Nnlinakhya Sanya! moved for an adjournment of the house for 
one minute as a protest against the reinusilionists’ conduct to call this meeting which 
was in his o]>inion a mere waste of money, time and energy. 

Tim speaker said that the Congress had not come to such a position that a 
requisition meeting was nreessary lo dissolve the in-esent Exeentive Coiineil. f f 
there was a dilferenee of (qibiion that eould bo amicably settled and there was 
no neeessily of calling members from diil'ereiit ])aits of the {irovinec. 

Bj Nalini Nath Gliose seconded the motion. 

Sj. Bailesh Nath Bisi next moved the adjournment ‘sine die’ and advised 
the memboi's to give opiiortnnily lo the pri'sent J'ixeenlive to work. 

Bj Kiian Bankar Roy opposixl both the mutions and saiil that they wanted lo 
settle the matter ainicahiy hut they were compelled lo call the. meeting. 

Moulvi Ahmed I’Ali supporlixl Uie udjoiirnnient motion and said that ho did not 
understand why tliis requisition meeting xvas ealleil. Nobody wanted to do any 
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work blit tliey all waiiloil to c;i]>tnro l.lio 15. I’. C. 0. that was a mystery which he 
was so lone; trying to solve ln.it failiHl. 

Proceediinr, the Riiealcer said tliat it was nothiiip: to capture the Corporation, 
15. 1‘. C. C. or the Coiiiu il if they did not unite and stand sliouldcr to sliouldor to 
work for the licst interost of the country. To-day they would dis.solve tlie present 
Executive body and form aaotlua- and to-morrow that E.xi'culivo body would bo 
dissolved. If the mcndiers of the 15. 1’. O. C. wore engaged in forming and dis¬ 
solving the Executive body every day they would hardly find time to servo their 
country. 

8i TJ|iondra Nath I5anerjee contended that Mr. gasmal in his pre.sidcntial address 
at Krishnagai' W'anted to drive away a certain section of the workers from the 
Congress whicli imluded c\en a man like Kj Subhas Chandra 15osc. If Mr. Sasmal 
wanted to forget the past, he sboiild immediatly vacate the scat wliich he oeoupjed 
as he iiad succeeded in coming there hy the tjaek door. 

Mr. gasmal, to ctih the mailer short", categorically refuted the charge and again 
expressed his iiearr-felt regret if any one had taken any personal olFcaco by the 
observation he iiad made. 

Dr. 15, C. Itoy etuiuired as to wlieiber Mr. Sasmal told him at Midnaporc when 
he refused the Congress nominalion that be would expose Bj. Bubhas and olhors 
and t.hat was why ho did not acer^pt the Congress nominafioii. 

'I’lie President ruled it out of order ami Mr. Basmal said hc_ would reply later on. 
.Scvi'ral voie(\s were heard then that the same thing could be said of l)r. Koy. 

At this stage, as (.lie I’n'sidimt was going to take votes njion the motion, Mr. 

T. (.1, Coswiuni asked him to .slaiul up and ncul the name. 

Oladly doing so, the Pivsident. said : But before I go further, there is one matter 
to which I should like to draw your attention. 1 do not wish to put the thing upon 
any iiersoiial ground at all, lint since you liave written to the jiross that you do 

not hclieve in the halhtnal use, of Ivliaddar, I shall leave it to yourself whether you 

slionld tiikc any jiart in the pvocectlings or not. (Cries of No, no) 

The President eoiuluded that be left the malb‘r to Mr, Coswarai’s sense of honour. 
If, however, he vi'tod, hewoulil not raise any ohjection. 

Votes being ta.la'n (lie President deilarcd the adjournmcrit motion lost. lOO for 
adioiirnment of the house and ,100 against. Messrs Sen (Iu]>ta, S. C. Bose, Akliil 
1)1111, Nalini Ranian Barker, T. C. Ooswiimi, N. (k Chunder, Dr, 15. 0. Roy voting 
againsl the motion while Messrs 15. .R. Bose and Biikumar Ranjan Das voting for 
liie motion. 

Before the main subject was again taken up for disciissioii, Sj Snresh Oh. 
BhatliU'harya ro.so on a point of order and (|uestioned the legality of tlic rcquisitioji, 
as ill his opinion the rules of the 15. Tk (k C. did not permit it. llo said that hi 
I he rules there was provision for removal of an iiidividiud member from the commi¬ 
ttee, jii'ovisioii for disalliUatioii of (he District Congress Committees but no such 
lii'io'isioii wtis made in the rule.s for file removal of flie Execufive in a Iiody, specially 
I'emoval of it for having elected Mr Basmal as Beevetary. 

The President inviting discussion, Mr. .1. M. Sen (iiipta said that in his opinion 
the parent body had the riglit 1o remove the hixcciitive. lie cpioted coiivontion in 
lii ; favour and" added that lie knew tliat had lie eonsented to become the President, 
eu oceasum would have arisen. ISiit he had come there to jirotost against the manner 
in which tlio Congress work w.as being ruined l,iy ■the_ Executive. After quoting 
liis decision on a similar point on .iiine l.'l, ho was going to address the meeting 
I enei'.illy when there was a bnvze, hc'l.wcen (he I’resident and Mr. Ben (.lilpta, (he 
I'lesident asking liim to coniine himself to the point, of ordoix Mr. Spn Gupta said 
ili.il if lie was not allowed to speak, lie must sit down. The Ih’csidciit said that 
ihiii was unfair to him. All tlial lie irsked Mr. Sen (Supta was to confine himself 
Id I lie point of order. Mr, Bci*. Oiipla then resumed his scat. 

Mr, T. C. Goswarai tiiought tliat since (lie requisition notice had been eireulatcd, 
ii was in order. 

.Mr. N. C. Chunder Tiimindcd the President of the Ali-Tndia Congress Committee 
i!|iiin the point iii the (iglit lietwecii the No-changers mid Bwarajists in 31)23. 

I'lie Bresidciu : ou need not remind me <d' that. My memories arc quite 
airiiratc. 

Mr. B. (k Rose nniarked that tlie right of appointment ahvay.s carried with it 
llir I'iflil of dismissal. 

A voice; Can you lie dismissed from the University Constituency? 

S 
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Mr. Bose said (hat in the iibsenee of any i)rovlston, they must fall back iijjon 
convention. 

lieplyinf;, Kj Suresh Chandra Bhattac.harya pointed out the difference in the 
I'ulinjj; on other ocensiona to which reference had been nnide iind said that the 

ineetiiifi waa not properly convened. 

The Brosidont said that the ]>oint of oaler r(iis(!<l by Sir. Bhatlacharya was 
whether the executive as a body erndd be removed or not. 1 le remarked that 
the first point was far from bcinu: free from dillieiilty. Mr. Bose had dc])cndod 
upon the inherent ri^ht of the parent body ( in thin ease the li. B. C. (1 ) to di.scuss 
or remove from oHicc any subordinate executive body wliich niiy:ht have, been appoint¬ 
ed by itself. Messrs Sen fiujita and Chiindcr laid relicxl njion pri cedents. He 

would deal with the latter point tivst. The i.)recedcnt cited by Mr. Sen (tupta was 

practically vidnolcss ; it was a deci.sion triven by Mr. Sen Gnpla himself and it was 

no more hiiuliuii; upon' his successor. But the precedent cited by Iitr. Chnnder was 
certainly more ci.iyent and valid and the Brcsidcnt laid inoi'c reason to remember it 
than anyone else ]n'escnt. In 102'!,—the matter was referred to the AlJ-.lndia Con¬ 
gress Committee which appointed a snh-eommittee with Monlana Mahomed Ali as 
Bre.sidenl and others, Mr. Banerjee said that even there he eonlented that the 

B. B. C. C. had no power to dismiss the Exeenlive but (he eouiiniticc decided the 

other way and up till now that was the only iirecedeut in point. 

liiit the (Question eouhl not bo deeiiled wholly by ]irecedcnts. ^VTlat were the 
rules ? They wore not silent iii>on Ihe point. 'J'he I'lilea jn'ovided and laid down 
a procedure for removal of iiidividual members but (hey did not lay down any 
procfduro for the, removal of the JCxccutive. On thoeoittrary, (hey exju'cssly provided 
that the, Executive were (o hol<l otliee for n time. The rules tliercfore seemed (o 
provide by imjilieation that the ExeciKive eouhl not be removed within (he eourae 
of the year. 

fnspite of this, Mr. Banerjee was inelinod (,o think (hat the iiarent body ought 
to have some enut.rol over the l'!xeeu(ive. But (ho (piestiou was, how was (hat 

control to he exere.lsed ? fie (liought (ha( (,he. he.st way 1,o allow a wholesale 

convention to grow up in (heir nudst, (lu^ convention lieing that the E.xeeibive should 
resign if any vote of no eonlidenee was pa-ssixl upon tliem, He (,herc-l'oi'e suggesled 
that the requisitionists .should aher their resohuion and inslead of jiressing for (ho 
removal of (he Executive should simply pass a vo(e of no eonliilenee in them. Ho 
assured them that the .Exec((tive svould _iic. once resign if such a resolutton was passed, 
he for his own part certainty wfudd resign. 

The Buggestion was ac'-epled by Mr. K. S. Roy on bthulf of the 

requisitionists. The meeting was (hen adjtmrned. 

The Committee met again on (.he next, day the Tltli FEBRUARY under the 
presidency of Bj, .fitendra Iv.il Banerjee. After the statement of Sj. B. N. Basmal, 
Becretary in which ho expressed regret for certain lines in his sjin'cli vvhieh ho 
delivered at Krishnagore, was read, there, was .-i talk of ('.ompretmise and a 
Comniiltco, was formeii to come to a seltleineiit. 'liu^ Bresideait adjourned the 
house for half an lunir and tlie memhers of the Betliement t.'omniittee retired to a 
room. After about li liours the Bresident. ami (he members of the Committee 
returned to the main meeting and annonne<‘d that the eomiuoniisa luul failed. 

Mr. B-'.s.WAJ.’it B'rATKMUNT. 

The following i.s tlie text of Mr. Basnial’s B(atemei\t :— 

“in my statement piihlished yesterday in the papers, I promised that if T were 
convinccHl fh.nt in my Krlshinigar s]>eeeii f had aetnally refu-red to the poliliiid detenus 
and sufferer.s and had also wouiuh.'d tiieir personal h.xiings, f wi,mld, as a geitt.lemun, 
make amends and express ripri t most simaToly. Now, from (he. disenssioo tliat 
1 had last night witl( se.vei'al of my friemls,' wlio arc jiolitieal Bi.illererg, I am 
eouvitieed that certain H(.'n(one,cs in luy sjiceeh can he Inun.stly eorist.i'iied in tliat 
way and so 1 not only express sorrow hut also beg to aiuioune.o that 1 withdraw 
uucouditionally the wlioli’, paragraph <d my speech niiitiiig to diu'i'orism or Anurehist 
conspiracy (j)p 8 and 9 ) a}id the other o'bjiietiouuble poi-tioii tliereot^ in txages 20 

and ,jU i. e, ail the sentenees beginning from the words and ending tvitJi the woi'ds.” 

1 trust, this will Kati,sfy those who luiva; h«m oflemlwl and whoso co-oiiera(ion in our 
struggle for (lolitical freedom f value so mue.li.” 

'Ihe compromise having failed, (he I’resideiit next called upon Bj Kiran gaukar 
Jtoy to move his icsolution wliieli ran as follows :— 
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“Wlicreup llio Excciilivc ('oinmiilnc! of (lie IS. P. C. O, hus appoinfeil Mr. 

Pi. N. Hiisiniil iis St'CiTliiry, he it ve.solved l-hiit the Ooinmitlee do )io loiigcf enjoy any 

confideiiec.” 

iSj. PpeiKlni NiifJi Piuii'i'jt e in (-(mi'sc, of l\is speech said lhaf after Die slaleinent 
of Sj. Hasma!, Dii'i'e could not he any difference. !«.'t\veen llicmsclves and iSj, fcia.sihiil. 
The speikcr lioped that, in fnlnre i^j. Hasinal would la-lp them in doinji; the work 

of the. 11. .1’, ( 1 . C. hannonionsly. 'fliey innst fori;et their past now and work with 
pood fcelin"' for the jn.^t inicresi of the eimiitry. In eoneiusion he said that 
llie present inendicrs of t he Exeeutivc (.'iMineil would vaeato their seat.s and new 
mi'nihers would he elceleil in iheir place to pnide the 11. 1’. ('. t!. alonp: the right 

patli. Sj. Aniarendra Nalli t'liatterje<’ex|)resae.d the same oimdon. In eoneiusion he 
lioped (hat, thi.5 reiiuLsitionists would withdraw their resolution after the statement of 
8j. iSasmal. 

Mr. Wahi d Ho.s.sain said that he wanted to mid<e a few observations in repeal'd 
to the sngge.si.im of a eoiupromise. He was <dad to i'md that a compromise had 
alri'ady hern e feelid. He was sorry to say (hat lie hearil some nimoiir that the post 
of Definly Mayor aial (diief Kxeeiuive Oll’icer had hi.'cn ofh'i'ed. to him. That report 
had no hmiKlniioii at all. .''iieh pelly imlnei nienl had rai attrnelion for him. The 
only call was to serve theeunntry thnaigh ilie (Vnppi'ss wliieh was the only national 
nstitution. 

The President limn adjonriied Die ineeiiiig for Indf an Iionr to arrive at a eompro- 
niiso if I'.oi ssih!','and Die mcmheir. elected forihe purpose aceordinpiy relived to a room. 

After three I oud’ debate the niemheis 01111111011 10 the main niceliijg and Die Presi- 
denl aniioniiei d Dial Die ('omiiiiilee eoidd nol- come to a eom)iromisi‘. 

Home of the iiiembers asked llie I'resideiit to give. IIkiii tlie diiaiis of Die debate 
repiirdinp the ei (npioiiiise. 

l\lr. S. N. Haider einpiired wlielher Die di.s|mle wan over one or two men or over 
Die wholeiieilv of the present Ivxeeiiiiie. 

’’I’hc I’resiilent tl 1 e .11 wanted lo pin. Die motion to vote. 

Ilefore the resolnlioii wa.s |inl lo vole Mr. Kiran iSiinkar Hoy (piestioncrl the 
validity of some of the meiiihers votiiip-. 

Sj. f.^peiidra NaDi I'aiierjee. said that lie laid a p.reat hofic that they would bo 
he iililc lo eome t i a si'tlleiiieiil and that he fell disnppoiiited. Ho onijiiiasivsed that 
the Piengal Pact was negalivi'd by the resolnlioii ot the Unity Confereiiee mihso- 
nneiitly adopted by the Working ('ominitlee of the CoiipiTss. As regards the 
lieelioii of yfrish ollieo-bearers, they proposed Die names of hij. Akhil Cluiiidra Dutta 
and fij. Nirmal (diaiidru t’hander and Sj. .lilendrn Hall J’anerjee agreed to 
Dial. .As regiird.s the Heeretary they wanleil to deet such a man who would ho 
weleoiued by all. 

ISrijlikta Hriiiila I li vi said Dial they Iriul their lies!, not to ehniige the Becj'ctary 
and the. Presiileiil. After some diseiissioii lo make a fair eom)iroinise they jiroposcd 
Die name of Bj. Nirmal I'liandra t'hander as the President anil Bj. Ih .N. Biismal ns 
the Beeretary. That propo.tiil was not aei-epted and therefore the eomproini.so wa.s not 
arrived at. 

Ha/.i Al.'did Rasid Klnin said that Diev did not like to spoil the (•ompromisc. 
Let the R.xeeiilive be re elected and they vvon.'d put, their paievaneeti liefore them. 
It their grieviinees weie not redressed, they would retire in a body. 

.\rtcv some fiirllier disenssion on the delialo wliieli took iilaee regarding the 
' i i'iiiproinise, Die Pn sideiit [iiit the “No l■onlidellee" ivsolniiim lo Dm vote wdiieh 
was carried by a narrow iiiargin of 1 voles. The President and Bj. J/alit Mohan ]>ii8 
then tendered Iheir res ip; 11 at ions in writing. The ineeDiig then teniiinatcd. 

Dispute between Rival Factions 

d'lie political atnioKiilicfc in llie 1!. l\ (('. Innvcy-cr took a peculiar 
In: 11 IVillowing uiioii the (leci.'ion of the iSecpclary, Mr. ]k N. Sasnial 
to postpone the J’. I', (1. ('. meeting liNcd for March 2. Mr. J. M. Sen 
(liipta. and a nitnilier of oilier prominent (Iotiwrc.s,snien issued a statenient 
pointing out that Mr. Hasnial liatl no jiower to piostponc the. mt'etinir 
w liich would thu.s be held on the appointed day. Tliis again was regarded 
by some as utieotistilntioiial and xvliiie this wtis the position, certain 
proniiiient meuibors of tlio Ktirini Sanglm and Swarajya Jkirty entered tlio 
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13. P. C. C. office on the 1st March to take iiosscssioii of it. M(Mnl)ers of the 
opposite party also entered the proiiii.sos and after some of thp Karmis who 
wort! inside the office room liad left the place, it was roi)orted that the 
main entrance was cli>sod to pn'vent further inrush of j)^s>pl(‘, Acc.ordiirj; 
to a statement isstnxl over the .sijfiiutiire.s ol' Mr. J. M. Sou Gupta, 
Mr. T. C. Goswami, J)r. ]>. G. Roy, Mr. S. G. Bose and othm-s, some, of 
the members of the B. P. G. G. avIio had }ronc to tlni Gonjfre.ss office, in 
the evening were; confined there by the gate beiiiff loekf'd and men 
armed with lathis pi'cventinif further eijrres.s. IJj) to a late lionr some of 
those Avcrc still confined, wliih; others were Ikuiuj; refused admission. It 
was allcffcd tint forged teh^gnims had been sent to diffident parts of 
Bengid asking followers of Mi". Sen Gupta not to attend the meeting; 
allegations of removing Gongri'ss jn-op 'i-ty and important paiiers from 
the office were also made against prominent followers of Messrs. Sasmal 
and J. L. Bannerji. 

Next day, tlie, 2nd Maiadi li)27, feeling was running high in 
consequence of the above inchieuts. 'I'lie office! of the B. P. C. C. was 
kept under lock and key in the; morning. Members of the Opposition 
party held a meeting at tlu* house of Mr. Nirmal Ghundra Ghnnder in 
the evening. About 1.^0 members were ]m!S<!nt. A lU'w Bxccutivo was 
api)ointcd with Mr. Akliil Ghandra Dntta as Pj'csid<!nt, >Sre(!mati Sarala 
Devi and Mr. Jjalitmohan Das as Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. M. Das Gupta 
as Secretary and Dr. 13. C. Roy as 'J'reasnre'r. 

While these things wer<! going on a t(>h'gram ■^yas rocenved in the 
morning from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appesaling to all Gongress 
leaders and workers for an hononral)lc sottleimint in the name of 
the Congress and political imisoners detained in jails. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement 

According to the Htatomeat issued late at night on the 2iid March by Mr. J. Bf. 
Son Giii)ta, the meeting was hold in lansnanec of a iiolic,o issued l)y Blr. IJ. N. 
Sasmal on the 15th Fclauary. A large number of mentliars of the liengai Provincial 
Congress Committee went to its oflioo in Bowljazar 8trc(!t at the a]ipointed hour. 
As, iiowfivor, they found the main gate shut against tlicm and boltixl arKl barrod 
and in spite of tlioir waiting till an lionr later the Durwans refused them admittance, 
they came away in a ho<ly and held a mce.ting in Mr. Chundcr’s rosidcnco. Gf the 
total number present, four left the minting as they oonsi<lei'od that it was uncoasti- 
tutional. Mr. Sen Cupta pointed out in rejily to a (inoslion that Mr. Sasmal’s 
notice postponing the m(!cling was not valid and tlio reasons given by him for 
postponement wore incorrect and mala [hk. It was a revolt against the IJ. P. C. C. 
One of the members present cm[uirc(l if every one there was a member of the 
B. P. C. C. Asked by the Chairman if they were, all of them, replied in the 
aflinnativc, none being challenged. The motion for adjournmoat having been 
declared lost, the meeting resolved that in view of the vote of no confideiuro in the 
present Executive the scats of members of the Conned ineluding ofiioc-bcarors might 
be declared vacant and that all acts except routine work done by the Council since 
February 11 might be declared invalid. Dr. Das Gniihi, ttie newly elected vSccrctary, 
was authorised to take steps for the pnrjKisc of obtai?nng possession of all records, 
letters, registers and properties of the B. P. C. C. from the outgoing otnee-bearers. 
The office of the B. P. C. C. w.as temporarily located in a room in College Btrect 
Market. 

Mr. Sen Gupta read at the meeting a eoramunication from Mr, J. L. Banerjoe 
proposing an arl)iti'atiori board with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar as ITcaidcnt to settle 
the differences in the Congress ranks, hut the seii.se of the meeting was that the 
opening of the gate of the Congress office with free ingress and egress was a 
condition precedent to any talk of compromise. 
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RIVAL FAfrnONS FORMED 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal’s Statement 

Air, R. N. Siiamal, in liia tiivn, iasuotl a slatemont, c,x\ilaiiiijip; xvliy tlic gate of the 
R. R. (A (1 Ofliee was kept eloseii on Uie l!/iil March. One of the reasons according to 
tlu' was that ju’^iptc wrro dctorjiuncd tnko forcible possession of 

(lie House. As a, n'snlt of this, the Exeentive Ooiineil decided tliat jiroperties of 
the R. R. ( . O. shonld lie removed to his house for safe custody. Alost of them 
were, in fart, removed hy liini lad. the paid oflicor of the R. (J. C. refused to 
hand over to his men the lype-uriler lalonging to the Committee declaring that he 
eould not yiart with it inasmueh as he was in ehargo of it on behalf of the 
Swa.raj.va I’arty. Mr. Sasiaal, however, took stejis to remove the maeliine although 
he had to sign a formal reeeipl for the artiidcs he had taken possession of. On 
(lie morning of 1st Alareh wlieii he went to the odiee, he was informed that the office 
room had hem hroken open and oeenpied hy a number of men who were residents of 
Calenlla. Soon after, he was iiifiirmeil tliat the telephonic eonneetion had bet'll 
eut od and as a mailer of fidiire safely, the gide was loeked uy> in the evening 
when certain strangers were noliewl eiileriiig the oHiec and refusing to vacate when 
demanded. Resides, although Mr. ,1. M. Sen (ini>ta anti others had announced that 
they would hold their meeliiig Iti-day at the R, 1‘. C. C. Ofliee, they did not send 
him any information oliieially in spile of his having postponed the meeting 
yirevionsly, 

Mr. .1. AI. Sen tlnpta and several other (Vmgress leaders alleged that some of 

their men were eonlined in Hie Congress (itiiee hy the main eniraneo being loeked, 

while others were being refiisi'd admission. Mr. Sen (luiita also alleged that c'erlain 
properties lio.longiug to the Congress inelnding imiiovlant jnipers have been vemoved 
from the ollicu of the J’rovineial Congress Committee. 

Failure of Compromise Move 

Siibserpiently, ti inoetiiig of the Ivxceiitivo Coininittoo of the B. lb C. 
a WiiH liehl on' the Itli Muy liL'7. 'Du' Si'i'ri'titry, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
wa.s authorised to issue the follnwiiio; slateiiient and resolution: 

“Air, Srinivaas Iyengar. Rrcsideni, Indian National Congress, during his stay 
in Caleutta proposed before ns the following terms of cornproniise as yiroceeding 
from the otlier party to the Reitgal Congress dispute, viz., (1) that a general 

meeting of the R. P. (l. (.k should )>e eiaivened over the iolnt names of Messrs. R. 

N. Sasmal and .T. M. f^cn (lii|ila. ; (fl) (hat id. this meeting a new' ExeeiitjvO Commi¬ 
ttee will ho afiiiointed consisting id' members taken from both parties^ as far a 
possible ; (3) that two niemhers of oiir party, viz., Dr. I’ratayi Chandra (iiiha Roy 
and Air, Anath Nath Alalliek should in no ease he inehided in the new lixeeutiyo 
Committee; (f) that the office-hearers should he entirely recruited from the 
yiarly with tie' cxeeiitiou of one V'iee-I’resideiitshi]> which mighf be filled up by Alt. 
R. N. Basmal or Air. .f. L. Isuinerji'e as our jiarty ini,ght decide; (5) that even as 
regarils the above conditions the ot her jiart.y could not give any assn ranee that they 
should be earried out. 

RhI'’K1:i;m'i.; to tiik a. i. ri. C. 

“These terms, H])eelally the fen-eed ixehisiou hy name and without any reason 
assigned of Messrs. Pralap Chandra Oiiha Roy and Anath Nath Alalliek, were sueli 
that no self-rcsiiecting body of men could jMissihly ae.ewle to the same. Our represent' 
atives fell bound aceordiiigiy to reject (liem and, all chance of agreement by settle¬ 
ment being tlins at an end, we have no alternative but to demand that the dispiitc 
he referred to the Election Dispute Panel of (lie A, 1. C. C. Aeeordingly this meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Ik P, C. C. resolves: (1) that a representation he 
sent to the President, A. f. tk C. deivuuidiug that the Rengal Congress Coraiuittoo 
dispute he refi'rred to tlie Ikleetion Ilispute I'aiiel with a view to decide whieh of 
the two Executive Committees is the legally elected and constituted body ; (‘3) that 
tliis meeting hereby nominates Air. Rajendra Prasad (of Patna, Rehar) to act as 
their representative on the said Panel." 

Arbitration Board’s Award 

Accordingly, on the Dill) Juno D)27, the Arbitration Botird ap¬ 
pointed by tiic All-Ittdiii CongresM Committee to Kettle the disputes 
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{!:nvc the following iiWiii'd. The Boanl consisted of Messrs. N. C. 

ClnindcT, A. N. Ghose and Mulianiinad Akrani Khan as inoinbers. 

The matter of the disputes riiganliiig the Executive Council and olHce-lx'arers 
of the I’eiinal I’rovineial Coiif^ress Committee was referred to us ior dual disposal 

liy tlie ivsoliition of the /\]I-J)idia Congress CommiUeo made on the 17th of May 

1927. We have held sevei-al .silliugs and liave met and exainiried almost nil the 
iU;'nii)ors of the diftin'cnt ('(mteuding groups who Uajk prominent j)art;i in the fight 
exi'Cpt Mr. H. N. Hasmal who did not choose to apiicai' Ijcl'orc ns. We have care- 
fnlly discuHsed the poijits which arose for consideration or to wliich onr attention 
wan diivclivl. Allhongli onr re:isons .‘in! din.similar on several janJits wc have 

arrived at (,ho smne coiieliinioiis. Wo therefore do not jiroposu to give reasons for 
our decision. 

Our unanimons dccisimi i.s that both the Exocntive Coniie.ils shall coaso to exist 
and holh the groups of oftieors must cease to fnnelion forlhwith and a meuling of 
the Bengal Bj'ovincial Congress Commilti'o shall he called as early as possilile to 
elect a new EAecnfive Conneil. We do not think that wc should leave it to either 
groiij) of oil ice-hearers to call that meeting as wc a.rc not (irepared to take the risk 
of another impasse. 

Wc therefore imiposc lo issue a noliee calling a mecling on the 26l.h iif .Inne 
1927 all I 1‘. M, at No. lid, liowhazar Street lo he ])resided over by Sj. Lalit Mohan 
Las, failing him Maiilvi Wahed llossain. Tliis luccling will elect the new Exeen- 
(ive, Conneil and take sneh measures as may be necessary lo legalise tin; forthcoming 
elect ion of the members of the Bengal Brovincial Congress Coniniiltee, 

Wc are asked hy one of the groups of disputants to form an Executive Council 
and to appoint odice-hearers. Wc are of ojdnion that we cannot iiossihly do so in 
as much as the All-India Congress (loinniil.teo whose delegated ))OWCV8 we are 
c.xereising have no jiirisdieliun (o sul.'stitute nomination hy themselves for election 
hy the I’engal Brovincial Congress (lommitlee. What we i)ro))ose to do is this. 
We arc nienihers of (he Bengal Biovineial C-ongress ('oinmiltce and we venture to 
think that it will ho conceded that i>ach one of ns has been very intimately connccicd 
M'ilh tlie Congress movement in Bengal during the last seven years. If, thrinTore, 
not, in our capaeily as Arbitrators hut tis comrades who alone hnve had adyanlage 
of having- licard practically all (Ik; iiarties inlcrcstcd and of Jniving Bhiftcd tlie 
evidence oral or docunuiitary adduced on either side try to help the vast body of 
the nieniliers of the Bengal Brovineial Congres.; Coininitlec who Inive no partisan 
spirit ill the matter though tliey may be range<,l on oiu; side or the other by innking 
onr reeomineiKhitioris to tlieni as to (be p(!rsons who, in onr opinion should be 
elected, our action will not, wc trust, be niismiderslooil. We have accordingly drawn 
up a list and wc propose to liniid it ovm- in a select cover to the Chairinan of (ho 
meeting of the 2()lh of .Iniic 1927 so that (he members ])rcscnt may consider the 
list before proeeeih'ng t.o election. 

We desire (o make it elear that in making that list we have fried onr best 
to steer elear of onr jiersonal likes and dislikes and we do lioi'C that t,I k; fact tfnit 
except in one instnnec the list rciu'escnt our joint and unanimous opinion will bo 
accepted as a guarantee of our gooil faith. 

As u result of the above uvvanl both tlic (huigress Coimiiittties 
Avert' dissolved and a fresh eleetion took iilaee on the Ihitli dune under 
the presideney of Mr. Lalit Mohan J)as. Jkilni Akliil Chandra J)utt and 
J)r. J. M. Das Guilt a, ineinliers of the Uengal Conneil, Avere elected 
Prt'sident and iSecretary of the Beiif^al f’roA'iiieial Conn:res.s Coiriiriittee 
I't'.'-pcctiAW'ly. A nOAV lOxeentiA'c Coiiiinittee Avtus also elected. A largio 
niiniber of irienibt'i'.s Avere present inehtding Mr. d. M. Sen Gupta 
Mayor, and elelegattis from the mofnsail. 
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Mt. Saklatvalas’s open letter 

'^rhc followin'' is t.h<! toxf of tlio open letter nddressed by Mr. S. 
Siikliitvalii to Mahatinn (Jandlii diirino- Ids stay in India; — 

Deal' Comi'aile Gain I hi: We are botli erratic eiioiii;;h to permit each other to he 
rude ill order to freely express oiiesolf eorreetly, instead of fretting lost in artitieiality 
o£ phraseology. 

t realise the hhaddar moveiiieiit as it stands is not entirely yonr virtue or vice 
hut your ardent and enthusiastie followers have added inneli to or snhstraeteil 
from your intended progTaiuiue. However the world must guide itself by 
Ijractieal results. 

Till-; CllAUKA MoV KNtnNT. 

Several of your enthusiastie supporters have assisted me greatly by eritieishig 
me oiieiily in the pnhlie press. Uiifoi'tiinately my present nomadie life with a very 
heavy iirogramme of work in every town I go prevents me from earryin;'; on my 
eorresnondeiKT or jonnialislie work, llowevi-r tliesy suvi-i'al erilies hiue etl'eetively 
reiilied to each other and eai'li one has tried to prove a dilferent ease on your hte 
half. You may not be responsible for crealing this eonfnsion. But 1 eonsider you 
are in diPy ho'uiul now to eleur it. Bet us understand ojieuly whi'ther flic Cliiirka 
movement is or is not an attack upon maehinery, njion iihysieal seiences, upon 
material irrogress. If it is so, then it is a most damaging disservice to our country 
and must bo stojijaid. It it is not so, then your anient' followers ought not to bo 
allowed to believe that it is si). 

WiiA'r Is Airr ? 

Is it or is it not a protest against artistic development on iiii-lo dale line.s, 
irres|)oetivo of geog:rapliieal or national eonsideralions as to their soure.e ? What is 
art hut a free display of hiimaii taste, both inslim-tive as well as aetpiired ? Due 
of your critics nuuiitaius I hat your luoveme.nt was to drive away westeru fasliions, 
etc, ami when I. discovered that the khaddar jiroduclion was doing nothing of the 
kind, another critic blames me as if I was suggesting- that it should try sueli uii 
imimssihli; as well as luu'infiil iiroeedure. lii view of this e.onfusioii, you ought to 
give a clear lead that you would like in every modern iirtiele of life 
in all forms of designs eastern or western or mixed to he produced in 

Khaddar. 

Kiiadoaii—An Kaunino I’owjck ? 

As to the eeoiiomie argument that Khadilar adds to the earning ])owe.r of the 
agricultural worker, I consider tliat to he a feeble ease ulloget.her. It is pointed out 

to me by a newspaper eoiTcspomlenl. tliat it f hail seen tlie great ocean of khaddar 

in India in 19-1 and 1999 and the fremeiidons enthusiasm of jieople at that time, 

1 would not have ventured upon the criticisms that I am now doing. That is 
pe.rfeely true, hut (hi.s eouehisively proves that, my erilieism now is fully justiiied, 
and that idl that ocean of khadilar and all Unit enthusiasm lia.s dwindled if not 

disappeared on their merit or demerit, long before I came here and oflered my 
eriticisin. ft is the duty of every sincere pnhlie man in India to find out how and 
why this tremendous enthusiasm was created, how ami why it died out and how far 
l-he faults’ or the mistakes of your followers have been responsible for this state. 
Tlie present e.ondition of atVairs demands a eriticism and not eomleimiatioii of 
criticism. The methods adopted by other eonntrie.i of organising labour luid peasantry 
and guiding and leading the workers in factories or farms to obtain their rights have 
produced far more benevolent, and ellieient resulta in human life than the two 
annas-a-day eliarka movement will ever do. The Governinetil Rclieiue,s of canals, 
scientific manui'ing, carrying on agricultural work liy niaehinery will add ten times 
more to the eeoiiomie iirosperil.y of the peasantry than the Cliarka, but you have 
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already described this Govcrnmeut to be Satanic. Let us have a clear idea as to 
your position in this matter. Is a person addinij to the economic value of the poor 
jKiasantry a friend or aji enemy of the poor ? I want yon to put one question to 
your own conscience, irresyiective of public articles —had you come out in this 
country after the general failure of your attempts to free Tndiiins in South Africa 
from political and civic slavery, and after the moss you made vpith some young 
Indians in London in drawing them into some direct or indirect service of war, 
would India have given you any importance, would India have allowed you to take 
this political leadership, would India have pour(;d in lakhs of rupees in response to 
your demands if you had said that you wanted all this only for the purpose of 
adding As. 2 a day to the income of hardy three per cent, of Indian peasantry ? 
Were not all these great powers laid at your entire di.sposal because you )U!ulo a 
definite political promise and allowed the people at least to believe tliat you had some 
plan or method which would quickly within a limited period of less than two years 
give to India political freedom from* the P.ritish yoke ? Now where do wc stand 
rrith regard to thi! primary object of the eharka movement and its position today ? 
Are you shifting your limit of two years to four y«ir.s or to twenty years or to two 
liundrod years ? Do yon suggest tliat a rise of As. 2 income, say of the whole 
population, is a process which is going to drive the British out of this country, or 
do you suggest that a still higher figure will have to ho reached ? Did you believe 
this Government to bc Btatauie hiviause it brought iiovcrty upon the, people, did you 
then holiove that this poverty could never he eiircd liefore the Satanic Government 
was overthrown ? Do you now lielieye that you can imiirovo the economic condition 
of the people without removing this Satanic (lovernment or without any reference to 
politics, or, have you suddenly come to eoneluslon that the immediate yiovnrty of 
the people has touched your heart so much that you launch out into that problem 
of life and have made n[) your mind to ignore the yiroltlem of oxi.sting political 
shivery of the country ? 

EoONOMIO VtRTUE OP CllAUKA 

Reverting to the economic value of eharka, it is the admitted experience of the 
whole world that out of all handicrafts in eoinpelilion against machinery, haml- 
spinning is of tlio least economic value, liuul-woaving, embroidery, carpentry, shoe- 
making or making of any kind foot-wear, etc., have a much higher value. If you 
would look at the Parsec Girls’ Industrial Home in Karachi or a still more sphmdid 
institution of the Hindu Orphanage at Burnt, namely (he Hardevram Vakil Hindu 
Orpiianagc, vou will realise how (he earning power of the helpless poverty-stricken 
people can nc improved by Rc. 1 (o Ks 2 a day. I clearly Be,e that such crafts 
cannot be taken up on a large senlc liy all villagers, whereas hand-sf)iiining can. 
Rut why do you ])ersovere in hand-spinning with superstitious adherence, and why 
not introduce alongside of it other more profitable Iiandicrafts for a few persons in 
each village if economic salvation is your jiresent oliject ? 

“RoBBiNa PiiTica To Ray Paul” 

You are not (.caching the people to wear more clothes than before, your own 
example would rather load them to wear less. At the same time you are teaching 
more people to iiroduee clothes, and how can you fail to realise that you are robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and while you are irajiroving the economic condition of some 
you are doing it at tlic exyionse of others. Seusihle economists, socialists and Trade 
Union Organisers have, within a short period, increased the ceonomio earning of 
their followers by more than a ItK) per cent ; they have taught their followers to 
use more food, more furniture, more clothes ; they have (.hus created groat demand, 
which has taken away the burden of man from the land, and have left the land 
workers more prosperous tlian before. You are afraid or unwilling to follow the 
n-ntural and sensible course, which is of course very ineonvoiiient to few rich mami- 
faeturers, merchants ami zamiuders who grow rich by starving millions of people. 
You are freely receiving gifts from these selllsh rich in order to carry on work 
in the opposite direction of increasing the economic value of workers in industries or 
on land. The poverty of the population on land can easily be remedied, instead 
of being played about with, by bravely lighting llie causes which directly produce 
such poverty such as, the unnatural and unjiistifiahle rights of the zeminders over 
God-created land and low wages of Agrieultund labourers. 

Thus I say that if you had not put forward political claims you would never 
have acquired the power and opportunitkis wdiicli you have, and if you had purely 
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economic aima, you are standini; asrainat the economic, interests of the masses and 
in favour of tire interest of liu^ classes by deliberately non-co-operating with and 
indirectly obstructing the work of l.hose who would bring about an cx-economic 
regeneration of the people along lines that have proved successful in all parts of 
the world. 

“EKTIIIHI.Y WKONO THEORIES” 

You have raised the olijeclinu against Western methods of organising Labour on 
your mistaken notion tiiat sucli a process would introduce class war and that acute 
oppression of capitalists over l.•tbolll■ docs nf)l exist in India. In both these theoiies 
you are entirely wrong. Those win) organised labour had not createci class w'ar. 
Modern system of production, ('oinuiercc and Finance produces class war, 
the parties in which are the cii)>itHiirtt.s and the workers. Those who organised labour 
are doing nothing but the great moral work of helping and strengthening the 
weaker of the two parties in that <-lasB war. 'J’hosc wlio organise labour always do 
so deliberately with a view to abolisliing class distinction by making capital the com¬ 
mon property of all, and iiy making manual or mental labour the common duty of 
all. This alone will stop class war, and you who would not assist in organising 
labour, lielp in the eonfiuuance of class ‘war which is going on every day in all 
indiialria) countri.'s of the world, among which India to-day occupies the fifth place 
and not an insignificant place. 

“Class War Fo Acute in India” 

The acuteness with which class war ofitTatcs upon the wfigo-oarners of India is 
more than in most of the ailvanccd European countries Mhcn,'. thanks to the 
organisers of LaL>our, sin’eral of the cruelties of class evar are Iteirig removed. Just 
look at, the palatial houses of any mill-owners of Bombay, Ahmedabad, N.agpur or 
Ckdcutta and look at the disgraceful and diabolical onc-room tenements of the poor 
workers devoid of dl furniture, apiiointmcuis or artistic embellishments. Such acute 
difference between dwelling conditions of the rich and poor docs not exist in Great 
Britain, America or any part of Europe where labour is well organised. It is 
unjustifiable defence of the rich industiiab.sts of India to describe thorn in the world 
as endowed with some special virtues, when all the facts of poor people’s life pro¬ 
claim loudly that those virtues are not existent. The persomti obsequiousness of the 
poor workers towards their masters, the utlcr bclpicssnoss before arbitary dismissals 
and the ill-treatment as it actuaily^ exists in India overywhoro is unthinkable^in 
Europe or America, where labour is organised and yonr defence of the Indian 
master class is an unpardoii.ablc miH-kery ot the poor sutiering working class. The 
way in whicli Zemindars, (v'holas and itTulguzaiics claim by force_ the labour of 
their tenants at certain seasons for lialf an anna a day is a diabolical disgrace to 
humanity and docs not exist in conutrics where niodcni Agricultural trade unions 
are existing. That is not all. The clas.s war in India is literally murderous luid more 
cruelly murderous because it is infanth-idal. Best analyse the figures of death. 
'The death rate of the .adults and specially of the infants in' large industrial towns 
is much more in e.xcess of the normally bad deal!) rate of India. Now kindly 
follow me in still elos.ir amilysis of tliese tigure.s obtaincri from municipal health 
otticen of infantile moriality of the well-to-do I'arsees, Hindu and Mahommedan 
families in Bombay, Ahmedabad, t'alcntla or olbcr industrial towns. You will find 
that the mortality amongst infants niidiT 12 months of age among the rich would be 
about 80 to 90 per thousand w'hcrcas the infantile mortality in the Municipal Wards 
where t,ho factory workers live w’Oiild be from I'/tO to even 81X> jicr thousand. Such 
a damnaldo attack rqion human life is imkiiown in those countrie.s where the work¬ 
ing classes are organised. To defend such a position is criminal but for anybody 
to go even ftirthcr and to throw dust in tlie eyes of the world that class w'ar is not 
operating acutely in India is inhuman and moiistroua and I have, always felt that 
through your misguided scntimeiilality, you liavc preferred to bo one of them. Then 
take the other important eicmcnis of life—the dignity, the eonsciousness and the 
self-respect of man, and look at otir iiiifortiMiatc elerk.s, teachers, postmen and 
Railway Station staff, etc. The treatment which they are made to suffer and are 
almost habituated to is a disgrace to hnmmi society and the only salvation out of 
it is efficient labour organisation. Glass war is there, will eontmue to be there till 
a successful scheme of c.imniunism aliolishes it. But in the meantime not to organise 
the people and not to stnijcgle against its evil eff'ects from day to day is a doctrine 
which cannot appeal to any genuine humaiiilarian. 

9 
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During my conversation with you at certain periods you did not seem to take 
a definite attitude with regard to the value of organisation of labour and peasants. 
You emphatically argued that the Charka movement was making organisation. I 
emphaticaly deny it. There must be conscious and deliberate work of organisation 
to be carried out for its own sake, in a projxir Bcientific manner and for the purpose 
of our national object w'ith a straight-forward and unconcealed imparting of political 
consciousness. _ The same similarity of operation of the working of Chai'ka with some 
vague idea, religious zeal or economic welfare on a great Gandhijee's command does 
not and cannot do any effective orgiuiising work and cannot create and has not 
created any political consciousnes.s. For centuries together millions of men and wo¬ 
rn^ in India have been boiling rice, utilising similar (juantities of rice and water 
and conducting cooking operations of similar nature, doing some industrial work 
when cooking it and producing food of economic value without buying ready-made 
food. All these operations surely have not produced any organisation and the work 
of spinning can never do so any more than the work of cooking. 

Psychological Value Of The Movement 

Then we come to the iisychologieal value of the movement. This was great. It 
began well and it almost became wonderful at a certain stage. But why create a 
psychology if you do not intend to mobilise the spirit so created, and if you do not 
intend immediately to form men and women into an organisation for a definite 
material object while they are under a psychological influence and before that in¬ 
fluence passes away ? That is exactly my complaint and the, bitter disappointment 
of your world critics aj'iiinst you. You missed an oiiportunity and you oiiiy ojiened 
the eyes of the political opponents of India, and by your inaction after a certain 
psychology was aroused, you only brought India under a tighter grip of her oppo¬ 
nents and made her enslavement a little worse than before. Not only tliat, but 
the position of India worsened that of ICgypt and for a time of China and at any 
rate became harniful in Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. All these people have a 
right to complain against us if we bungle our affairs in such a manner as to have 
an indirect harmful effect upon them. Wliatever may tie the feelings of some of 
your ardent admirers, 1 hope you ^ and I are both agreed that we are both very 
comtnon and ordinary persons. The. politieai world that lives, works and struggles 
consciously, can analyse you or me with the same comjileteness as dissecting an 
ordinary insect. After the year 19(X), the world changed from what it was irameditely 
before the year 1900. Before 1900 loaders who gave expression to submission and 
to legislative hypocrisy and worked to build up hopes of salvation on such instru¬ 
ment of legislation were popular leaders, as (<lad.«tono was to the British, Bismark 
to the Germans, or I’arncli to the Irish or lladabfaai or Pheroze Shah and Snrendra 
Nath to the Indians, By tlie year li)(X) the masses of men got tired and sick and 
their hearts began to burn with fire. The cluuige cainc on very rapidly and univer¬ 
sally and only such individuals as expressed the burning fire of the heart and the 
revolt of the suffering liiiinan beings were taken as loaders. I'he first task of these 
leaders was to express boldy and fearlessly the unexpressed voice of (he 
people. The second task of tliese headers was without waiting for the 
new to obstruct the old with such efficiency as to make it absolutely impossible 
for the old order to continue to function. The third task was to reconstruct 
and arduously and slowly to build up a new life. Ireland produced a De 
Valera. He did No. 1 and No 2 and his ]x;ojflo are now bravely carrying 
on his task No 3. Russia has produced Lenin. Ho did No. I and 2 and, 
though his life was short, he led his people on the right path regarding No. 3. Turkey 
produced Kamal. He did No. 1 and No. 2 and is fortunate enough to bo living and 
vigorona to carry on his task No. 3. China produced Sun Yat Ben. He completed No. 
1 and No. 2 and afrer his death hi.s well organised and well disciplined followers are 
carrying on task No. 3. In Italy, though in contrary direction, Mussolini plays 
the same individual part. India at that moment announced to the world her lead 
to be Gandhi. You performed No. I but you abandoned task No. 2 and so t-isk 
No. 3 is out of the question and we are so overwhelmed with the disastrous defeat 
at the second stage of your struggle that our lot to-day is harder than before to 
attain success over the conditions of the past. Instead of making the past conditions 
inoperative, they have become more rigorously operative in India and now worse 
still, the hopes of a future struggle are being continually lessened even by the 
reversal of the psychological advantage that we had. Your own admission and that 
of your followers as well as the facts of life make it clear that the psychology and 
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tha enthusiasm of the early days has vanished and the readiness of the people to 
work for the riditful heritage is turned into hestiancy and fear. It is from this 
point of view that we. who (jlrserve yotir mistakes and carefully sttidy your further 
presei'orarrce into them, tliiil. wty make hold to demand from you in the name of the 
Buffering humanity of india, as well as of other countries, thsit you give your 
services to humatiity iti eoiisnltalion .and co-operation with others so as to retrieve 
the lost position. I'ray do not luisundorstand me as “attacking” you or wishing for 
your disappearance from juiblic life. The purpose of this letter is to siiow you the 
faults and defects of your jiolicy and your at.ts, and therefore, tliis letter contains 
only yottr defects, but it Ity tio ’imsin-s Jirgues that you do not possess qualities that 
are estimable and that can lie yet of great value. These qualities require no 
enumeration. 

The great psychological wav<; having once died away the perseverance of yours and 
of your immcaliate disciples in tin: same; direetion antomatically becomes a degenerate 
form irf the ('riginal activifres. Llci't! again, you must permit me to speak as man 
to man. 

You haw cri.'ated an intliienec over your eonntryinen in the lowest strata of 
soei('ty wider and decqx'r than anybody else. However, what is your real object ? 
If your object i.s metaphysical or rcligi()as, your policy should be to cultivate a 
psychology ol obedience and revoreiuu; towards yon and diffidence in _ themselves as 
compared to your great self. I(. yonr purpose l.s to give your share in the national 
and political work, your !iiijni>nr)i to the jieoide should be on terms of absolute 
equality and your task must ho to iuspirc. couliiU'iiee into them. From this point 
of view you ruust stoj) allowing people to address you a.s a Mahatma, I have 
heard from ytuir many frientl.s tl)al you liave never wished this ivord to be used, and 
no one rt^ally c.xpicts you to do otherwise, but that does not menu that you should 
not or that you cannot supiiross it iiumtKliately. Yon can easily refuse to receive 
letters so ad'dressed and vou can easily rol'nso to tiltr-nil functions whore ypu are 
advertised with this appellation. Yon‘liave only to declare your wish publicly instead 
of whispering about it to a fmv friends and the thing will be done. With sortie 
experience of political propagandii and inass mentality, I am speaking to you in 
earnest that our I'n-st apiiroacli to the people must bo based on the fact that our 
powers are not greater tnan that of others. If you go into a bunch of villagers and 
start out by licing called and known as a lirothor you create a sense of confidence 
and self-reliatico in them. If you go to them with a long story first spread by your 
friends about II days fasting iuid (iicii with a discovery of yotirself as a Mahatma, 
even though Die villiigw's may think alioiit. your ciiarka with a Buyicrstitious awe, 
they acquire no coiifidenec iii themselves and they wjU only believe that what you 
say or do is the task of such siipcfior pers'is and high souls like yourself and not 
of ordinary mortals. Such a meulaUty spread wholesale oi'cr the country becomes 
most injurious in the long run. ^ ou should rigorously stop crowds and processions 
of human beings B|jcciidiy poor women and little v'liiku'en passing you with folded 
hands and tlowu-cast eyes. Once yon ereate this phase of _ abject Bubinission of 
man to man, no wonder that you sliouhl yourself despair of obtaining civil disobeilienco 
from your oivn followers. You noiv coiiqffain liiat the masses are not ready for any 
such self-assertion, hut even if that were so, your whole procedure is certainly not 
making them more ready for it. 

ReJIOV.M. tVP UNTOrcWABILITY 

Then there is one thing that, I wilnesscd at Yeofmal which has hurt me greatly and 
T had slight evidence of it before. Your work regarding the removal of untoiichability 
is grand in it,s aspiration, ami is ricI bad in its success as it is generally carried on. 
However, f strcingly object to yonr jiermitting my ciMintrymcn and countrywomen to 
touch your feet aiul put their fingers in their eyivs. Such touchability appears to be 
more damnable than unlouehubility and I would sooner wi.sh that two persons did not 
touch cacli other tlian .anyone liiu.iaii being siiouid be touched by aiiotncr in the way 
in which you were toiiclicd. 'Die deprt'.s,sed classes were subject to a sort of general 
clisability, but this new jiliase of a man of the tlejiressed class worshipping the feet of 
his deliv'ercT is u more real imiividviai depression and degradation of life and however 
much vou may inisundeJoland me, 1 must call njion you to stop this nonsense. It 
is no use saying Dial you don’t like it; it is a matter of your not stopping it when 
nothing is easier in the world for you than to stop it. You arc ruining the nmti- 
tality and the jisychology of these villagers for another generation or two. You 
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are preparing the country not for maea civil disobedience but for servile obedience 
and for a belief that these are superior persons on earth and Mahatmas in this life 
at a time vphen in this country the white man’s prestige is already a dangerous 
obstacle in our way. Politically this career of your is ruinous and from a humani¬ 
tarian point of view its degenerating influences appear to me to be a moral 
plague. 

Industhtai. LAnopE 

As regards the organisation of industrial labour, you are not ready to_ give your 
share, when we know that your co-operation would be of a higher value in inviting 
workers to the fold of Trade Union Congress. You don’t realise that by such 
co-operation you would actually help in preventible deaths, specially of poor 
innocent babies. Then you go one step further and you use your influence by 
frequent declarations which discourage others from taking up this most necessary 
andf urgent work. Then at times ymi go .still further and you actually and delibe¬ 
rately fraternise and co-operate with the mastiT cla.s.s, so as to make the task of 
labour organisers not only difllcult but almost uiijustifialile in the eyes of poor 
workers. You may defend this process whichever way you like, but the experienced 
world can only say that the exploitations of the spirit of superstition and^ of 
ignorance amongst the poor workers at the, eo.st of hiimaii lives and their famile,s 
and for the benefit of the bank accounts of the happy minority that rules the roost. 
I remember in London we all read the description of your royal reception at .Jamshed¬ 
pur and your aoceptanoc of an address in steel casket with a purse, and in that .Tam 
edhpur under-feeding, b<T.d housing, underclothing docs not go on, as if deaths which 
are preventible under modern scientific principles are not daily taking place, as jf 
men were never driven to resort to strike, through nnrcnsonablo obstinacy of their 
employers, and as if even military operations against workers bad never take.n 
place. I have confijssed above that. I have looked at this picture of your perfor¬ 
mance with disappointment from a long distance. Comrade, yon have to take the 
world as it is and yon have to bolifwe that all the labour-world have looketl upon 
that picture with a 'similar disappointment. Even with all your pemonal power 
and success you will not be able to change, the great law of wordly life that those 
who are not with us arc against us, and in the name of the working classes, I want 
to call upon you to remember it. 

“My Candid Thodgiits” 

I have put down my candid thoughts in the. above p,anagraphs not with a. view 
to disburden my soul, of personal grievance ; I fully realise that I am courting 
great unpopularity in the eyes of my own fcilow-eountrj’men whose good wishes 
and good opinion are as dear to mo as to you. What J am really attempitmg to do is 
to disburden ‘your mind’ of a lot of confusion and contradiction and lo demand trom 
you in the name of all sufferers not merely that you stop adding to their sufferings but 
that you come forward and live with us as a brother with brothers and work with 
us in a manner and form in which wc all consider yon to be most fittp,d_ anc! your 
service to he most valuable. 1 have already read to you my notes in which 1 
have mentioned what psychological, political ami even revolutionaiy value can be 
attached to the khaddar movement. I have no prejudice against it and I would 
even persevere and build upon whatever value it may have for a nation’s liberty 
and life. I attach full copy of these notes again which I am now submitting to 
the Working Committee of the Congress for a prelimiuaiw consideration. 

What I want of you is that you be a good old Gandhi, put an ordinary pair 
of khaddar trousers and coat and come out and uork with us in the ordinary way. 
Come and organise with ua ( as you alone by yourself have failed) our workers, our 
peasants, and our youths, not with a metaphysical sentimentality but with a set 
purpose, a cicar-eiit and well-defined object and methods such as by experiment are 
making success for all liuinnn beings. . . 

I am not a believer in the slavishly obeying persons, prestige or organisations, 
but I always believe all past efforts, .and actions have thejr elements of good on which 
we, can, if we will, build a stronger future. Instead of developing the vanity of 
making under-elolhing or over-clothing a primary object of administration and 
starting some traditions of a sago of Sabarmati, as an ordinary rough and 
tumble man making your food and clothing secondary and unimportant items that 
•hould not require any special thought of you, you would still bo able to undo 
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your great mistake of the past apd to make for the damage done to India and 
other Asiatic countries and bo one of the Hiiccesaful workers for India as other 
snccessfiil lo.aderB have actually w'ork(>d for their own countries. Yes, when I have 
east my eyes on yon, I am not going to take any point blank refusal from you. 
I know there will he usual poi>ular ery against me that I ought not to have used 
such language or such words etc.., etc., but I do believe that in an attempt to use 
artificial polishing in our language, we become as unfair to the addresses as to 
ourselves, and it is much better policy to say things as we think and as we talk among 
friends. Therefore, before I go, f Bhonld like you to get up one morning as from a 
dream and to say “Yes” and many of us can soon bo put together in a good team 
anci set about putting an end to so many depiorabio canditions of life in India 
about which none of us has any doubt. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Reply 

In reply to the above Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in “Young 
India” dated the 17th March under Caption “No and Yes,” The 
following is the text of tlie article ;-' 

“Comrade Saklatvaliv is dreadfully in earne.st. His sincerity is transparent. His 
sacrifices arc great. His passion for the poor is unf|iiestioned. I have, therefore, 
given his fervent oi)en appeal to me that close attention wluidi th.at of a sincere 
patriot and a humanitarian must eommand. But inspite of all ray desire to say 
“yes” to his appeal, f must say 'bio”, if 1 am la rel.urn mere sincerity for sincerity, 
or if I am to act according to my "'faith. But I can say “yes” to his .appeal after 
my own fashion, for nnderiu.-alh his intense desire that I should co-operate with 
him on his terms, there is an oin]iliatic implied condition that I must say “yes” 
only if his argument satisfies my head and heart. A “no” uttered from the depth 
of conviction is better to pleaso or what is worse, to avoid trouble, 

,rGAINST A HUNG VVALI, 

Inspite of all desire to offer hearty congratulations 1 find myself against a blind 
wall. Hia faett, and his dedvielions based upon fiction arc necessarily baseless. And 
whore these facts are true my whole energy is concentrated U])on nullifying their 
(to me) poisonous result. I atii sorry but we' do stand at opposite poles. There is, 
however, one great thing in common between us. Both claim to nave the good of 
the country and humanity as onr only goal. Though, therefore, we may for the 
moment seem to lie going in the opposite directions I expect we shall meet some 
day, I promise to make ample amends when I discover my error. 

PATANIO (UVIIASATlOa 

Meanwhile, hou over, my error since 1 do not recognise it as such must be my 
shield and my solace for, unlike (tomrade Baklatvala I do not believe that raultiplica- 
fion of wants and inacliinory I'ontrived to supply tliem is taking the world a single 
stop nearer its goal. Comrade vSaklatvala swears by the modern rush. I whole- 
lieartoilly detc.st tins mad desire to ilestroy distance and time to increase animal 
appetitas and go to the ends of the earth in search of their satisfaction. If modern 
civilisation stands for all this and 1 have understood it to do so, I call it Satanic 
and with it the present system of Government, its best exponent. 
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ITS BANEFUL EFFECTS 

I distrust its schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor. I distrust its 
Currency reform, I distrust its Array and Navy. In the name of civilisatiou anti in 
its own safety, this Government fiiis continuously bled the masses. It has ensiavoti, 
it has bribed the powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations liberty-loving patriots who wanted not 
to be won over either by liattery or riehc.s. I would destroy that system t.o-day 
if I had the power. I would use moat deadly weapons if I believed that they woulct 
destroy it. 1 refrain only because the use of .such vveapons would only pcr])etuate 
the system, though it may destroy its present administrators. Those who seek to 
destroy men rather than their manners adopt the latter and become worse than 
those whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that manners will die with men. 
They do not know the root of the evil. 

MOVEMENT OP 1920 

The movement of 1920 was designed to show that wo («uld not reform a 
soulless system by violent means and without becoming soulless .ourselves, lint 
we could do so only by not becoming victims of the system by non-co-operation, 
by saying an emi^hatic “no” to every advance matle to entrap us into the nets 
spreaci by Satan. The movement sulibred a chock but it is not dead. My promiso 
was conditional. The conditions were simple and easy. But they iwoved to be 
difficult for tiioso who took a leading part in the movement. What Couiraclo 
Saklatvala believes to be my error and failure, I regard to bo e.'£{)ression pi niy 
strength and deep conviction. It may bo an error put so long as my conviction 
that it is truth abides with me the very error must, as it does, sustain me, iietrac- 
ing of my stop.s at Bardoli, I hold to be an act of wisdom and supreme scrvire to 
the country. Govei'iimciit is weaker for that decision. It would have regained all 
lost position, if 1 had persisted after Ghauri Chaura in carrying out the terms of 
what was regarded as an ultimatum to the Viceroy. 

8. kFKICAN MOVF.AU5NT—A FAILURE 

My comrade is wrong in saying that the South African movement was a failure. 
If it was, my whole life must tie written clown as a failure and his invitation to me 
to enlist under his colours must be held to bo meaningless. South Africa gave a 
start to ray life’s mission. Nor do I consider it to be wrong to have ofFerod during 
the late war services of my companions and myself, under my then convictions, 
as ambulance men. 

KIIAIH MOVjaiBNT NOT ON WANE 

This great M. P. is in a hurry. He disdained to study facts. Let me inform 

him that tlie Kliadi movement 'is not on the \yano. It did last year 

at least 20 times as much ivork as during 1920. It is now serving not less than 
60.000 spinners in 1500 villages besides weavers, washormen, prinier.'?, tlyers and 
tailors. Mr. Saklatvala asks what khaddar stands for ? Well, it stands for simplicty not 
shabbiness. It sits well on the shoulders of the poor and it can be made, as it was 
made in the day.s of yore, to adorn the bodies of the richest and most artistic men 
and women. It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It does not seek to destroy all 
maeliinery but it does regulate its use and check its weedy growth. It uses machi¬ 
nery^ for the service of the poorest in their own cottage. The wheel is itself an 

exquisite piece of machinery. 

The I’ooR Anh .Khaddar 

The Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of the rich and creates a moral and 
Spiritual bond belAvoei) the eliisses and tlic masses, Ifc restores to the poor soinevyhat 
of what the rich iiave taken from them. Khaddar dose not displace a sin^'le cotta^^c 
industry. On the contrary it is being daily_ recognised tliat it is becoming the 
centre of other village iiiduslics, Khaddar brings a ray ot hope pi the widows 
brokeu-up home but it does not prevent her from earning more, if she can. 11 
prevents no one from seeing a better oMmpalion. Khaddar oners iiononrabli. 
employment to those in need of some. It utilises the idle hours of uic nation. My 
esteemed comrade quotes with pride the work of those who oner more lucrativt 
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eraploymiint. Let him know that Khaddar does that automotically. It cannot put 
annas into the pockets of the poor without putting rupees into the pockets of some 
whereas those who begin tlieir work in the cities, though they arc no doubt doing 
good work, touch but a fringt; of the questioti. Khaddar touches the very centre 
and therefore necessarily includes llie rest. 

Ikdian CoNDi'rroN 1 g stoked 

But the whole of the iinpaticjit (tommunist's letter concentrates itself upon the 
cities and thus ignores India and Indian conditions which are to be found only in 
her TOCI.OOI villages, The half a dozen modern cities are excrcsconec and serve at 
the persent moment the the <!vil pnr|) 0 se of dniii'.''ig the life-blood of villages. Khaddar 
is an attempt to revise and reverse tlie process and establish^ better relationship 
bettveen tiic cities and rite villages. The cities with their insolent torts are a 
constant menace t o the life and libvTty of I lie villagers. Khaddar has the greatest 
organising poivir in it, because it has itself to he organised and because it afteets 
all-India. If Khaddar rahuid from Heaven it ivoukl he calamity but a.s it can only 
he mumifacturcd by the willing e()-o|)cral.ion of th<! starving millions and thousands 
of the middle class men and women, its success moans the best organi.sation conceive- 
able along peaceful line.s. If cooking had to bo revived and required the same 
organisation I should claim for it the same merit that I claim for Khaddar. 

My WoiiK Aaiung Labourers. 

My communist comrailc (inds fanll. with my work among the labourers in 
.larashotlpur Ixjcause [ accepted i.he aiidrc.s.s in .lam.shcdpur not from the Tatas but 
from the em|,(loy<!es. His disapprobation is due, I c.tpcct, to the fact that the late 
Mr. ilatan Tata was in the i-haii-- -well 1 am not ashuined of the honour. Mr 
'1,'ata appeared to me to be a humane and eonsiilerale employer. Ho readily granted, 
I think, all the prayeits of the (;m))loyecs and I Imard from the latter that the 
agreement wa.s bting houeurably kepi.. 1 do ask and receive donations for my work 
from the rich a.s ivell as the poor. The former gladly give me their donations, This 
is no personal triumph,, ft is tr.iumph of non-violence which I endeavour to represent, 
be it ever so inad :quai,ely. 

A TKittMiur Of XoN-VtoLENOE 

It is to me a matter of perennial satisfaction tliat I retain generally the affection 
and trust of thos(’ principles and iKtliclcs I opitnse. The B. Africans gave me 
personally their confidcriee and csicndixl tlnar friendship. Inspitc of my denunciation 
of British policy and system 1 eni()y the afiix'tum of thousands of Englishmen and 
women ant! inspite of the unciualilied eondenmatii.in of modern materialistic civilisation 
the circle of Euro]x.‘au aud American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
t)f non-violence. 

Labour in OtTius. 

Lastly, .about laliour in the cities, let there _ be no inisunderstandlng. I am not 
(jpposed to the organisation of labour, but as in everything else I want its organisa- 
tarn along Indian Hues or if you will, my lines. I am doing it. The Indian labourer 
knows it instinctively that f do not regard capital to be the enemy of labour. I 
hold their co-ordination to be a iierfeelly possible organisation of labour that I 
undertook in South Africa, Champaran or Ahincdabau was in no spirit of hostility 
to the capitalists ajul the resistance in each case and to tlie extent it was tlioiight 
necessary was whollv successful. My ideal is equal distribution but so far as I 
<■1111 ,see it, is not io ho r(?alised. I work for equitable distribution. This I seek to 
attali! through Khaddar—and sinee its attaimiieiit must sterilise the British 
cNplditation at the centre—it is ealculatal to purify British connection. Hence in that 
SL'iise Khaddar leads to Swaraj. 


Oharoe of “Mahatma” 

Keferring to the charge of “Mahatma”, (landlii said :—“I must leave it to its fate, 
'riiough a non-co-operator I sliall gladly subscribe to the bill to make it criminal for 
anybody to call me M,aliatma and to touch my feet. Whore I can impose the law 
mjhsclf i. e. at Ashram the practice is eriminal. 




The B enga 1 Det enus. 

INTERPELLATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

On the 2 iST FEBRUARY 1927 Mr. Thiirtie asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he is now in a position to indicate the result of the communica¬ 
tions of his Department with the Government of India regardinjj the prisoners 
in India who have been detained for over two years without trial under 
the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act ? 

Earl Winterton : The upshot of the very full examination which this matter 
has received in the last few months has been publicly announced recently in 
India by the Governor-General in his address to the Indian Legislature, on 24 th 
January, and by the Home Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government in the Debate which took place in the Assem¬ 
bly a few days later. Put as shortly as possible, the policy agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal is this : The sole object of 
the Government in using the special powers which this Act gives them is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and they desire to keep no one under restraint a day 
longer than is necessary to secure that object. Their policy is accordingly to 
relax restrictions and where possible to release as and when this becomes feasible 
with Safety to the public. But, since the conspiracy to commit these outrages 
has not been suppressed, before releases can be sanctioned the Government must 
Ire satisfied that those released would not employ their freedom to engage in 
terrorist outrages. This postulates an undertaking, which would not involve any 
Inimiiiating admission as regards the past. Such an undertaking, if given, would 
ire an important factor in the Government’s decision, but could not of itself be 
accented as automatically ensuring release. 

Mr. Thurtlc: Do I itnderstand that the Noble Lord is now inviting these 
iletentis to give an undertaking that they will not participate in any method of 
violence in future ? 

Earl Winterton : 1 think the hon. Gentleman can draw his own deductions 
from the answer. 

Mr. Thurtle : Is the Noble Lord aware that at least one of these prisoners 
is in a very dangerous state of health—1 refer to Mr. S. C. Bose—and is it the 
intention of the Government to murder that man? 

Mr. Johnston: In the phrase used by the Noble Lord to the effect that he 
would not require from them any humiliating .admission with regard to the past, 
docs that mean that they are to make any statement of any kind that they have 
participated in terrorist agitation in the past? 

Earl Winterton : No ; what I intended to convey by those words was that 
the undertaking would be an imdert.aking with regard to the future. 

Mr. Johnston: Docs the phrase used by the Noble Lord mean that any 
detenu has to make any admission regarding participation in terrorist agitation 
ill ilie past of any kind ? 

Earl Winterton: No; the exact opposite is what I intended to convey. 
What I intend to convey is that the undertaking which will be sought from the 
particular detenu will be an iindei taking not to engage in terrorist organisation 
or activities in future. 

Colonel Wcilgvvocd ; Is it not obvious that the Government, both in India 
and here, want to find a way out of the difficulty in which they are, .and would 
it not be better for the Government to lake the first step, rather than keep these 
pcoide in prison simply because on a point of honour they will not say they will 
not do it in future ? 

Mr. Speaker : That is in the nature of a speech. 

On the yTH MARCH Sir Waller de Piece asked the Under-Secretary of 
Slate for India if he can make any statement as to the continuance of 

10 
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terrorism in Bengal; whether it is entailing any special precautions on the part 
of the authorities ; whether he will give the number of casualties in the recent 
communal riots in Bengal; and whether these disturbances are showing signs 
of increase ? 

Eart Winterton : I fear that no statement on the two quite distinct matters 
raised in the question could be brought within the usual limits of an answer. 
It is clear that terrorist activities continue in lieng.al, and require constant 
vigilance; for example, a gang has recently been tried and convicted for the 
unlawful possession of bombs. As regards communal disturbances, which do 
not seem at present to be increasing, I cannot give complete figures, but the 
Hindu-Moslem riot in the Balrarganj district on the 2 nd March resulted in 
14 deaths and 8 cases of wounds. 

Mr. Thurtle ; Do I take it that the Noble Lord does not mean the House 
to understand that communal riots have anything at all to do with what is known 
as terrorism? ' 

Earl Winterton: The answer was in exactly that sense, 1 think. I said 
it was difficult to discuss the two matters in one answer. 

On the 14 TH MARCH Mr. Lansbury asked the Undev-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was appointed chief 
executive officer of llie Corporation of Calcutta in April, 1924 , and that his 
appointment received the sanction of the Governor of Bengal; and whether, seeiiig 
that Mr. Bose was interned by order of the Government of Bengal wiihin six 
months of his appointment and that he has been re-elected to tliat_ post, his 
re-election has received the Sanction of the Governor of Bengal, in spite of his 
internment ? 

Earl Winterton; I am aware that Mr. Bose was appointed to hold the 
post in question ; that this appointment, like several others made by the Corpora¬ 
tion, is subject to the approval of the local Government, and that this approval 
was given. I understand that the Corporation have regarded Mr. Bose since 
his internment as being technically on leave with a substitute acting for him and 
that no question of his re-appointment or of le-appioval by the local Government 
has arisen. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not possible to expedite the release of this man, who 
apparently has the confidence of the Council s;ill ? 

Earl Winterton; No, Sir. That does not arise out of this question, and I 
must point out to the hon. Member that if .a person in prison has the confidence 
of this or that organisation it is not a reason for a remission of his sentence or 
for dealing with him in a different way from any other person. 

Mr. Lansbury; will the Noble Lord not .agree that perhaps the municipal 
authorities know as much about this man and his actions as the people who put 
him in prison and kept him there without trials. 

On the 28 TH MARCH Mr. I’ethick-Lawrencc asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the offer made by the Government of Bengal to allow 
Mr. Subhas Bose to go to Switzerland is subject to any and, if so, to what condi¬ 
tions ; and whether such conditions have been accepted by Mr. Bose? 

Earl Winterton ; The offer of releasing Mr. Bose made by the Government 
of Bengal is subject to the conditions tliat he will give his word of honour to 
proceed from Rangoon to Europe by a ship which does not touch at any port 
in India, and that he will thereafter not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon 
until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired. My Noble 
Friend, who Is in communication with the Government of India on the subject, 
has not yet heard whether the offer has lieen accepted Iiy Mr. Bose. This offer 
has been made consequent on medical advice that Mr. Bose should lake a sea- 
voyage and make a piolonged stay in a sanatorium in Switzerland. 

Mr. Pelhick-Lawrence : By the phrase “ until the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act has expired,” does the Government of India mean until the 
dale when it would normally expire, or until the time when it will be brought to 
an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winterton ; I do not quite know what the hon. Member means by his 
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Supplementary Question. My answer was quite plain. This undertaking' is not 
to enter India until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired, that 
is, has come to an end. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence : Does that mean until the present law comes to an 
end, or until it finally comes to au end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winterton : Obviously, it means when it comes to an end. 

On the 2 ND MAY Mr. Tluirtle asked the Under-Sccretary of State for India 
if he is yet in a position to state whether or not Mr. Siibhas Bose has accepted 
the offer of the Government to allow him to l.ake up residence in Switzerland ? 

Earl Winterton : I understand that he has not accepted. 

Mr. Thuttle: Can the Noble Lord say whether the Government of India 
propose to make any olher offer to Mr. Bose? 

Earl Winterton ; My Noble Pbiend is in communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and 1 have no further sialemenl to make .at this moment. 

Mr. Thurtle; Is the Noble Lord aware that the Indian correspondent of 
the “Times” said the other day that Mr. Bose was in a most dangerous state 
of health? 

Earl Winterton; I have already said that my Noble Friend is in coimnu- 
nication with the Government of India and I have no further statement to make 
on the matter. 

On the 9 TH MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he will give the House the latest information as to the condition of 
health of Mr. Bose, one of the prisoners dct.iincd under the Bombay Ordinance • 
what steps the Government is baking to preserve the health of Mr. Bose; and 
whether it is proposed to take any turther steps to arrange for his liberation 
and for that of other prisoners who have been so long detained witliout trial ? 

Earl Winterton : I have no very recent detailed information, except that, 
since his e.'amination in February by two doctors disclosed the possibility of 
early tubercle, Mr. Bose’s health has unfortunately not improved. In conse¬ 
quence it has been decided to transfer him from Burma to Alinora—the best 
climate in India for tubercular patients—-and he was to leave Rangoon last 
Saturday. The Governor of Bengal is arranging for a special medical examina¬ 
tion by his own surgeon and a physician oi the medical college when Mr. Bose 
passes throngii Calcutta. I can make no statement .about the possibility of 
releasing Mr. Bose or of any other of the persons detained in Bengal beyond 
saying that as w.is made clear by the .announcement made by the Government of 
India on 3 ist March last, the text of which 1 circulated in the “ Official Report” 
on aSth March, the question of each man's detention is continually being ex¬ 
amined and re-examined. 

Mr. Lansbury; In view of that answer, Mr. Speaker, I propose, with your 
leave, to raise this question lo-niovtow on the adjournment. 

Mr. T. Williams; Can the Noble Lord say whether the prisoners in Bengal 
have been charged with any definite specific crime? 

Earl Winterton : That docs not arise out of the question. 

On the 23 RD MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India if he will make an inquiry as to whether the medical examination by four 
doctors which led to the decision of the Governor-General to order Mr. Bose s 
release resulted in a formal report; and, if so, whether he will lay the report upon 

the Table of the House ? , , . „„ , , . 1 , 

Earl Winterton; As I informed the Ivm. Member on Huirsday last, I have 

not as yet any information on the first point. And even if a formal report has 

been made, it is obviously a confidential document, and I am not prepared to 
lay it on the Table of this House. , , . l ■ 

Mr. Lansbury ; Docs the Noble Lor,! not think that it would be in the inter¬ 

ests cf public order in India that the people of India should be officially acquainted 
with the condition of Mr. Bose’s hc.alth at the time of his release .1 

Mr. Hannon : May I ask whether it would not be in the interests of public 
order if a great many of these questions were kept off the Order Paper. 
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Earl WitUerlon ; I am afraid 1 do not follow the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). As far as I know there is no precedent for publishin}; 
the report of a medical examination, the result of which has been to allow a 
person to be released. I do not think the public interest would be served in 
any way by publishinK what is obviously a confidential report. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not the fact that this man has been in prison for 
13 months, and that very circumstantial reports have been_ published as to the 
dangerous condition of his health; and is not the public in India and in this 
country entitled to ask what this man’s health was when the Government of India 
ordered his release ? 

Earl Winterion ; No, Sir. I do not think they are entitled to inquire in the 
least, The Government of India, in the exercise of their executive duties, decided 
that the state of his health was such that he should be released. Ihere, I think, 
the matter should rest. 

Mr. Thui tie next asked the Under-Secretary of State for India the reasons 
which included the Government to change its policy in regard to the detention 
of Mr. Siibhas Bose, one of the Bengal political prisoners recently released ? 

Earl Winterton ; Mr. Bose was re’eased on grounds of health. 

Mr. Thurtle ; Is the Noble Lord aware that some time ago he said it would 
be inexpedient in the interests of public s.ifely to release Mr. Bose, and can he 
say what change of circumstances has resulted in it being expedient now ? 

Earl Winterton ; Ilis hcahh, 

Mr. Thurtle; Has his health been the only circumstance that has entered 
into the consideration of the matter? 

Earl Winterton; Yes, Sir. The sole circumstance that caused the Govern¬ 
ment of India and my Noble Friend the Secretary of Stale to take the action 
they did was the state of Mr. Bose’s lieallh. 

INTERPELLATIONS IN ASSEMBLY, 

The following is the statement made in the Legislative Assembly on the 
2 ist Martli 1927 by Sir Alexander Muddinian on behalf of the Government of 
India regarding the decisions which have been taken on the subject of the release 
of detenus;— 

“ The policy of the Government regarding those detained under Regula¬ 
tion III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with Bengal 
revolutionary conspiracy has been and still is that the detention of no man 
should last lunger than is essential in the interests of public safety. The Govern¬ 
ment are convinced that terrorist conspiracy is still in .active existence and that 
consequently it is not ]iossible to take steps in the direction of release o( those 
about whom there is no reasonable doubt that they would utilise their liberty to 
resume their previous activities. They are, however, anxious to pursue as 
quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives reason 
for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides for a considerable degree of elasticity in the trealnitnt 
of those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer 
from jail to less strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and present 
conduct would not justify thcir unconditional release. Individuals of this class 
may be directed to reside in a particular village or in their homes. The practi¬ 
cal results of transferring men in this manner to village or home domicile are 
fully watched, and the Government are enabled to observe whether action taken 
is justified by events and thus to determine the possibility of further extension of 
such action. In order to show what has been clone in this direction of discri¬ 
minating treatment of detenus, I may meniicn that out of 171 peisons dealt 
with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the beginning, 75 
have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 26 
have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54 . Of those arrested 
under Regulation III, 31 were subsequently transferred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and are includccl in the figures given above. 16 at present 
remain in jail under Regulation III. In the last two and half months, the 
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Govcnimetit of 13cn”.'il have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail 
to villaj^e or home domicile under the /ict and have released 7 . The Governrnent 
of India have also had under review the cases of those who are still detained 
under Regulation III. They arc considering one of these State prisoners on 
medical grounds. In respeci of 4 others, they are satisfied that detention in jail 
is no longer necessary and they .ire, therefore, cancelling warrants under Regu¬ 
lation in so that aciion may he taken to bring them under Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village^ domicile. It must 
be understood that praciical result of this action as exhibited in the conduct 
of men thus placed in village 01 home domicile requires constant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to the Government 
will not hesitate to deal with them again under their powers”. 

Pi. Motilal’s Reply. 

Commenting on the above statement Pt. Motilal Said :—“ Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s statement is intendcil to be the last word on thesubject for sometime 
to come so far .is tbe Govcinmcnl are concerned. Are we going to accept it? No, 
not for a moment. It comes to this, that there is not the least change of heart in 
the Government, that Lord Irwin has finally committed itself to the policy of 
Lord Lyttun anti has allowed his invn better judgment to be do ninated by con¬ 
siderations of f.ilse prcs'igc and diftcicnees among Indians. Tliey may for a 
riioinent afford to treat the vcsihrion of the Assembly and unanimous public 
opinion on the question with scuu, hiif I confess 1 expected a more far-seeing 
statesmanship from T.otd Invin. However, we know where we are now .and the 
suspense of ihe last two m /ndis is over. N.it one man has been unconditionally 
released since the Assembly passed tbe resotu'ion. Not a word has been said 
as to wiiethor the offer made by Lord Lytton to the Bengal le.aders summoned 
by him and repeated on behalf ol the Gov'ernment of India in the Assembly w.is 
ever put to any of the detenus and, if so, with what result? The offer itself did 
not come to inucn as it only am uintcd to a promise to fake an assurance of a 
detenu tliat lie would lake no part in any violent activity against the Government 
in future as an element in the consideration of his case ; but such as it was, it 
docs not apiiear to liavc been put to any detenu and, if put, has not been acted 
upon. The net result is that the men'arc to cominiic to suffer imprisonment and 
internment alternatively, wi;huit being .■illowcd an oiiportnnity to prove their 
innocence. Our plain duty is lo show to the Guveinincnt in an iinmisiakable 
manner that ive cannot aiiil will not tolciam tills alrocity. 1 am sure tlic wliole 
country will most strongly con temn this action ; but strong language alone can 
serve no useful puiqiosc. Wliat is reipiinal is action and there is no more effec¬ 
tive action that we can take llian sinking our differences and presenting a 
united front to the self-willed buicaiiciacy. Let us make this an occasion for a 
general rally. Let ns be prepared to give nioic and take less than we have so far 
been insisting on. Theic is no other way to maintain oiir self-respect.” 

Sui>plemcntary Questions. 

The following supplementary ipicslions were then put:— 

Bandit Motilal Nrhni; May I ask Sir, if it is the considered decision of the 
Covetninent not to release any more? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; My hope. Sir, is tha t if these gradual rejease arc 
successful, we may inn suelhls policy as rapidly as is compatible with public safety. 

Bandit Nehru ; Have any releases been made since the resolution passed by 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Four men will be released. 

Bandit Nehru : Unci nditionally ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, not unconditionally. 

Bandit Nehru ; .Vre they Regulation nien? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Yes Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh (.our; May I hcg to inquire whether these releases arc in 
consequence of the resoiiition passed by this Assembly or independent ot it. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Government in considering these questions, 
considers public opinion as expressed in this House and in other places. 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; May I know, Sir, whether any prisoners have 
been specially released since the date the House passed the resolution on the 
release of prisoners ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; I have told the Hon. Member that there are 
4 men who will be released ; that is since the resolution was passed about y men 
have been released. I am not sure on what dates they were released, but they 
have been released in the last months. Probably some were released before 
and some after the resolution. 

Sir Harisingh Gour: Can the Hon’ble the Home Member give the names of 
prisoners released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; No it is not in the public interest that I should do 
so till the arrangements for their full release have been carried out. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Have these four been released uncondition¬ 
ally or conditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; If the Hon’ble Member had heard my statement, 
he would have understood that they are released from jail and put into village 
domicile. 

An Hon’ble Member: Is there any objection to giving the names of those 
who have already been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; I have not got the names, but 1 should think there 
will be no objection. 

Mauivi Mahommed Shafee: May I know Sir, if the Member who has been 
elected to this House has been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : To the best of my knowledge he is not among the 7 , 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, if my friend Mr. Mitra, who was elected to this Assem¬ 
bly as a member says “ 1 shall be a gowl citizen and come here and become a 
good co-operator,” will there be any objection on the part of the Government to 
allow Mr. Mitra to come here and take the oath? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should suggest to my honourable friend to 
advise Mr. Mitra to go in the first instance to the Bengal Government by whose 
orders he is held. 

Mr. K. Ahmed ; H, E. Lord Lytton said that his Government had no objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Mitra coming here and taking the oath provided he conducts himself 
l ightly and swears that he will be loyal to the King and the Royal Family and the 
Royal house. Will the Government of India interfere ? (No answer was given.) 


The Patuakhali Satyagraha. 

The Government of Bengal issued the following communique under date 
19 th January:— 

‘‘Conflicting accounts of the situation at Patuakhali having appeared in the 
public press, the Governor in Council has decided to issue a statement of the 
facts of the case and the orders issued in connection therewith. 

“ Patuakhali is in a locality in which there is a preponderance of Muham¬ 
madans over the Hindus, the proportion being about 5 to I in the sub-division 
and the revenue lhana, and about 4 to i in the headquarters police station. In 
Municipality, however, the communities are almost equal in numbers. In the 
past there are no records of any disputes on the subject of music before mosques 
and the Governor in Council is satisfied that in the area affected by the present 
dispute there was a long-standing and wcll-recognised practice under which 
Hindu processions out of regard for the feelings of the Muhammadans, when 
passing along the District Board road on the south side of which there is a 
mosque, stopped music for a distance of about 80 yards between the west end of 
tlie Civil Court compound and a culvert. 

“ Originally there was only one mosque in the locality, a building situated on 
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the South of the District Board road and some 7 yards from it. Subsequently, 
liowever, about the year 1911 the Muhammad.ans erected a new mosque on the 
north of the Municipal lane running from the District ] 5 oard road along the 
edge of the Civil Court compound and about 30 yards from the junction of the 
lane and the District Board road. The new mosque is now used for congrega¬ 
tional prayers and the old mosque for private prayer. After the erection of the 
new mosque the Muhammadans tried to get the area within which Hindu 
processions stopped all music extended 45 yards towards the e.ast to the point 
where the mam approach to the Civil Court takes off from the District Board 
road, and there seem to h,avc been some negotiations between the two com¬ 
munities on the subject Ivul there is no evidence that the practice of stojiping 
music in this extended area was ever generally recognised, 

“Latterly, as the result of the forces operating in the Indian Moslem world, 
the local Muhammadans began, among other things, to object to attending the 
festivities connected with certain Hindu festivals and to oppose the performance 
by Hindus of certain ceremonies in certain places of which the Swaraswati Puja 
in schools was probably the most prominent. This led to trouble at the Latif 
Seminary and el.sevvhere but no serious ebullition occurred until after the riots 
in Calcutta in April 1926. The excitement which these engendered increased 
the irritation which this attitude of the Muhammadans had caused among the 
Hindus and the prominence given in C.-ilcutl.-i to the question of music liefore 
mosque led the Hindus on the 13th of May 1926 dclilrorately to organise a 
procession with music along the District Board ro.ul near the mosques in defence 
of the recognised practise. T here was no religious festival at the time and the 
object was merely to annoy the Muhammadans in which object they succeeded. 
The Sub-divisional Officer, however, formed a O.ncilialion Committee and further 
trouble was avoided. 

“ A month later at the time of the Bakr-ld frrsh trouble occurred owing to 
the Muhammadans performing their saciifice in the open without making any 
attempt to screen the ceremony from the Hindus in the neighbourhood. In 
retaliation and in defiance of the recognised practice the Hindus look a pro¬ 
cession along the District Board roarl near the mosques at the time of evening 
prayer and a serious riot was only averted by the efforts of tlte local officials 
and certain Hindu leaders. The silu.ation was so serious that the District 
Magistrate had to go to Patuakhali and issue an oixlcr under section 144, Criminal 
Pr<icedure Code, forbidding all public meetings auil processions for fifteen days 
and to post an additional force of armed police in the locality. It was about 
this time that Babu Satindra Nath Sen ariivcd Irom Barisal with a party of 
Hindu vf)lunteers to take charge of the Hindu activities. He and other Hindu 
leadeis approached the District Magistrate to have the order under section 144, 
Criminal Procedure Code withdrawn, and each side having after some disctissitm, 
agreed to refrain from any action that was likely to annoy the other for at least 
a fortnight the Distiict Magistrate withdrew his order under section 144, Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code, and removed the additional police. 

“ At this time it was not denied by the Hindus that there was a long standing 
and well recognised practice of stopping music on the District Board road near 
the mt sques ; the only point in dispute was the eastern limit of the area within 
which music was not played. 

“ For the next two months conferences were held between the two panics 
and the Muharram passed without trouble but no settlement was arrived at ns 
Babu Satindra Nath .Sen now raised the general question of right and would 
concede nothing further than that non-religious processions as marriage proces¬ 
sions should stop music before the principal mosque. Ultimately this leader 
announced that if no agreement was reached by a certain date he would lead 
a procession over the disputed area. As such action, if allowed, would inevita¬ 
bly h-ive had very serious consequences orders were issued unded section 30(2) 
ol the Police Act (V of 1S61) requiring all persons directing or promoting pro¬ 
cessions in Patuakhali town to .apply for a license. In addition extra police were 
sent down to Patuakh.'jli and every effort was made by the local officers to procure 
an agreement. 
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“Finally on the 30th August 1936 Babu Satindra Nath Sen took oUt a pro¬ 
cession under license hut violated the terms of the license which provided ‘ inter 
alia’ that following the lines of the previous arrangement between the two 
communities no music should be played between the Municipal lane at the west 
end of the Civil Court compound and the culvert. As result of this procession 
some arrests were made and some stone throwing took place whereupon the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who was in charge extended the area, in 
which according to the terms of the license issued tinder section 30 (2) Police 
Act (V of 1S61), music was prohibited, to the path leading to the Civil Court so 
as to remove the place of arrest from the proximity of the new mosque. This 
was done solely in the interests of public peace and not with the idea of support¬ 
ing the Muhammadan claim over the additional area. Since then there have 
been daily processions under license, daily breaches of the conditions of tlie 
license and daily arrests and prosecutions uniier section 32, Police Act. In 
every case the sentence has been one of fine, imprisonment being ordered only 
in default of payment of the fine. 

“From time to time there have been various attempts at a settlement. One 
proposal made by some Hindu leaders that order similar to those in force in 
Calcutta should be passed by Government for Patuakhali was rejected as being 
contrary to the declared iiolicy of Government to maintain existing practice in 
the mufassil. Another by some of the moderate local Hindus which slightly 
modified ilic original understanding and would allow four religious processions and 
all funeral processions to pass the moSf(ue with music save at prayer lime only, 
all other processions being forbidden to play music at any time before the mosque, 
was rejected by the Hiidii extremists. On the 19'h November the District 
Magistrate peisuaded both parties to refer the matter in dis[)Ute to a board of 
arbitration consisting of two Hindus from the Hindu Maha Sabha and two 
Muhammadans from the Jaiyat e-UIema with power to co-opt a fifth member as 
Chairman, but the same tlay Balm Satindi a Nath .Sen was himself arrested for 
taking part in a procession wliich broke the terms of the license. As the result 
of this, the District Magistrate w.as appro.ached at liarisal Ity some Hindu leaders 
and asked, in the interest of the proposed settlement, to perform an “ act of 
clemency” and withdraw the case against Babu Satindra Nath Sen, and those 
arrested with him, which he finally agreed to do. Now the District Magistrate 
awaits the outcome of the proposal to submit the matters in dispute to a board of 
arbitration. 

“The Governor in Council again invites alleniion to the policy announced 
in his communique, dated the jth June 1926, viz, ‘ In the musassal Magistrates 
and Police officers will continue to regulate which pi evails in the locality con¬ 
cerned.” He is satisfied that there is .1 long established and well recognised 
practice in Patuakhali that music was slopped in deference to Muhammadan 
sentiments by all processions between the limits specified in paragraph 2 above 
and he has therefore issued instructions to the local officers to regulate proces¬ 
sions under the Police Act in accoulanco with that practice. The Goveinor-in- 
Council would welcome any agreement freely .and voluntarily arrived at between 
the leaders of the commiinitie.s which would render unnecessary the present 
measures for maintaining the public peace. He regards with abhorrence the 
present state of affairs in which so many boys and you hs under a mistaken 
sense of loyalty to their religion persist in breaking the law and in going to jail, 
and he has already issued orders for the release of all who are willing to apologise 
for their conduct and give their word of honour not to repeat it if released or 
whose parents or guardians are willing to give an undertaking on their behalf. 
Up to date 45 peisuns have l>een released under these ordeis. But he is not 
prepaied as a concession to such misdirected loyalty an 1 sclf-s.acrifice to modify 
his policy already announced for dealing v'ith such disputes in the mufassal and 
he trusts that the leaders of the Hindu conwmmity will recognise this and per¬ 
suade their followers to cease from defying the law and if they desire to depart 
from the previous practice will have recourse to negotiation or arbitrati^jn or if all 
else fails to the Civil Courts”. 
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Telegram from the Government of India dated 3rd March, 1927. 

Tollovviiig from Government oi' Beufjal, 2u(l March, is rcpeatcil for your information. 
Begins, Oiolriol Magistrate, Balaij'unj, wires that he was forced to order Troutier Kifles 
lire on large Mohammedan tn-b who violenily opposed Hindu music by mosque at 
Hiilkalhi. Casualties number 12 killed and wounded 7. Further details will be tele¬ 
graphed wheu received. 


Telegram from the'Government of India dated 5th March, 1927. 

In continuation of our Uih gram dated March 3rd, 2;i9. Following telegram has been 
received from the Gavernmenl of liengal and is rcpeateii for your information. Begins. 
Following message was received yesterday from the District Magistrate, llarisal. Begins. 
On arrival at Mosque wo found strong armed Mohammedan mob occupying the mosque 
precincls, and n fusiiig to al’ow passago to Email ITndu procession with music on District 
Hoard road adjoining tlie mofque. No reason why this procfssion should not pass, 
particularly as time not prayer ' our. Mohammedans informed acconlingly, but repeated 
persuasion proved useless, owing to incitrm mt by Maulvi Shadaduddin. Mob proclaimed 
unlawful assembly and ordered to disperse, but vehemently refused, crying would kill 
and be killed. Attitude very threatening. Hong spears brandished at us. Warning 
repeatedly would be tired on if did not disperse. Military Police brought up and Maulvi 
arrested, whilst iuvlher uscjlcs i persu ision and even prayers by ofHoers and two local 
Mohanimi'dans (? wcic) being {' aturaplcd), armed groups begau gathering at opposite 
sides of the road unclosing leo force. Seeing furrbor parleyiiig useless and r.ituatioii 
growing momentarily more dan .-erous, I ordered the Suporinten ient of Police lire. Kounda 
tired 33; M killed, 8 wouinhd, all Mohammedans. Enas. Full report expected to-day, 
on ncuipt of which it will be telegraphed. Commissioner of Dacca Division baa pro¬ 
ceeded to Darisal for inquiry. 

Telegram Irom th.e Government of India dated 6th March, 1927, 

In conlinu'itii n of our ti legram datcil 5lh March, 850. Following telegram has been 
received from the Oove.inuieut td Ibmgal, and is repcatnl for your information. Begins. 
Facta rigardiiig the tiring at Kulk.allit, so far as at present ascertained, are as follows : 
A we/a is h( hi every year Ihm .balia, Polios Stalioii Jlialakati, on tho occasion of the 
tihivaratvi festival which attrac's cousidcrahle numbeisof Hindu pilgrims, largely women, 
from all over the c mutry. .Vbuut a mile from the w^la ground at Jaganathpur (Kulkathi), 
on the side of the roavl from Jhalakati to Naloldli by which the pilgrims pass to the mela 
giound, there is a small mosriuc which is said to have been erected not more than 7 years 
ago. Previously there was mosque on the other side of the road, but at some distance 
fiom it. As Hindus were apjiruhending disturbances on the occasion of this festival. 
Magistrate of the District inspected mela ground on 17th February to ascertain what 
arrangements were rcvpiired. .'vs far as he was able to ascertain, there had never been 
any opposition to the procc;Mon with music or to 67 h£/Aot( or such religious exclamations 
which pilgrims are accustomed to make on similar ocea^ions j but as precaution against 
]) 08 Sible trnublo this year, la arisngud with the Superintend'nt of Police to have pickets 
of one Jemadar and ten armcil police at tliis place during the mela. Party of one Jemadar 
and 30 lilies of Kastern Fi'iitirr Kiiles was also sent to Ponahalia for emergency on 1st 
March. Sub-divisional OlBeer was sunt to ho present at the mela, and was warned that 
mo;'i|uo might be danger tpi t. lie was instructed to raak-, further inquiries as to local 
custom, and to allow parties to pass wil.h music unless ho was satisfied that there vvas 
any practicu to the contrary, lu tbs early morning on 2nd March a Hin.ln Sankirtan 
pricession formed up and started for the we/aground playing music along the road which 
p.as.scs the mosque. Crowvls of arun'd Moiiammedans begau to collect at the mosque in 
preparation to oppose the piocrssioii. Seeing tliis, Sub-divisional Officer, who is an 
Indian CVirislian, stopped tli'i proC'.;ssion at some distance from the raorque, and en¬ 
deavoured to persuade the Mobainraedans to allow the procession to pass p'eacvfully. They 
resolutely refused to do thi.-', and the crowd began to swell and to adopt threatening 
attitude. Si.xteen rdles of the Hastern Frontier liilies and a few civil polios were 
stationed near Ivulkathi mosque, put seeing the sit nation becoming more serious, Suh- 
divisional Officer sent for 4 more liilrnien. This naiguard arrived simultaneously with 
District Magistrate and Super intendt nt of X^olice, wlin trad come to supervise arrauge- 
mentf!. This was at about ‘J a.m. Meanwhile, attitude of Mohammedans had become 
more threatening under inciti menl of one Muhammad Shadaduddin, and they were pre¬ 
pared violently to rcsibt any attempts on the part of Hindus to pass mosque with music. 
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becoming more serious the Sub-divisiona! Officer sent for four more rifle men. 
This reinforcement arrived simultaneously with the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police who had come to supervise the arrangements. This was 
at about 2 A.M. 

. “ Menwhile, the attitude of the Mahoinedans had become more threatening 
under the excitement of one Maharomad Sahadaduddin and they were preparetl 
violently to resist any attempt on the part of the Hindus to pass the rnostiue 
with music. The Sub-divisional Officer had satisfied himself after enquiry that 
Hindu processions had previously passed by the mosque without any protest from 
the Mahomedans. In these circumstances ilie .District Magistrate decided that 
the existing custom should be maintained and with the assistance of the Super¬ 
intendent of Police and the Sub-divisional Officer repeatedly rcquesteil the Maho¬ 
medans to disperse but they continued in their truculent attitude and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise their resolve to resist the inoccssion. 

“ The District Magistrate then declared them to IjC an unlawful assembly 
and warned them that they should be dispersed by rifle fire unless tlioy went 
away peacefully but despite these warnings Muhammad Shahadaduddin continued 
to incite the crowd saying that they would sulimit to being killed rather than give 
in. There were then about 500 armed M.ahomedans in the.open space round 
the mosque and they were only separated from the road by a ditch about 2 yards 
in width. Others estimated at another 500 were asscmblerl in tlie jungle bellind. 

“ As the crowd refused to dispei-se the District Magistrate ordered the Super¬ 
intendent of Police to march up the contingent of the Eastern Frontier Rifles. 
This was done and the Magistrate again ordered the crowd to disperse Imt 
was again disobeyed, tile Mahomedans waving their spears and thrusting them 
in the direction of the officers and the sepoys. Tlie District Magistrate then 
ordered the arrest of Muhammad Shakadadiiddin who was taken away in custody. 
Thereafter further attempts were made by all the officers present anil two 
leading Mahomedans to induce the crowd to disperse but witliout avail. On the 
contrary some of the crowd began to cross the road at a little distance and 
collect in groups with spears on the other side of the road thus surrounding the 
police party. As the crowd became still more threatening and was then within 
three yards of the police and was armed with deadly weapons the District Magis¬ 
trate then gave orders to fire and with his approval the Superintendent of Police 
ordered one round to be fired by each man. This order was communicated by 
the Havildar to his men and fire w.as opened by fourteen men. It seems, however, 
that in the tremendous din which the Mahomedans were making the order w.as 
not properly heard and that actually 37 rounds were fired before firing was 
stopped. The Mahomedans did not disperse when fire was first opened and the 
firing was stopped as soon as it was found to be effective. 14 Mahomedans were 
killed and 7 wounded. Necessary arrangements were made to attend the 
wounded and to send them to jhalakati for medical treatment, the dead being 
sent to Barisal for post mortem e.vamination”. 


Interpellation in Parliament. 

On the 24111 March in the House of Commons Mr. LANS 15 URY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India whether he is aware that on the occasion of the 
disturbances which took place at Kuiakati on 2nd March the Magistrate ordered 
firing to take place at six-feet range on an unarmed crowd, esusing 19 deaths 
and seriously injurnig many others, of whom 12 are not expected to recover; 
is he aware that no injury was inflicted by firearms on either Magistrate or police ; 
when he will be in a position to put before the House the official report on 
these events; and is it proposed to hold a special inquiry into the matter ? 

Earl WINTERTON: I circulate the three telegrams received from the 
Government of India, which constitute all the information I have at present on 
this lamentable occurrence. It will be clear from the terms of these reports 
that I cannot accept as entirely accurate all the implications in the hon. 
Member’s question. As the reports show, a special inquiry is being, or has been, 
conducted by the Commissioner of the Division, and I am taking steps to obtain 
the substance of his findings without delay. 
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Telegram from the Govermnent of Indui dated 3 rd Marche 1927 . 

fi'cni (Juvc-inrHi.nl. of t'ud Mrii'clr, U ivp'w'atcil fur your iului’iniiticm, 

Begins, .Dicitiicl wjfi.;!} Diat ho was loicrd lo order frontier Uifloa 

lii«; on Moliimm.dun nod) wlio viuloiiUy oppuBctl Hindu music by mosfiua at 

]\ulk:itlii, Casuail'CH number 12 killi-d uud Wfmndotl 7, RurlUer clctaila will be tcilc- 
gia^-lud wlicu received. 

Telegram from the" Government of India dated 5 ih March^ 1927 * 

In continual uit of our lei }.'r:uii tiat'-d Marcli 3rdj tiiiy. RoHowinj.'; telei^r am beca 
i\'COiv('d I'roin the HoveninH ul, of llerund and rept'ated for your informaLiou, Begins* 
I'\hIo'*viij^ nr r i.'me'vuH nciMved ycalri'day from (iio liiatricfe Magistrate, Ihuifia!, BegtfiS* 
On. arrival at liluf [ug wc i’uuu I sirong anucil Mohammedan mob occupying tho mosquo 
piNciuctt^, and refus uy to nl'ow piu-sag:- i,j rmiall H’ndu procewBion with music on District 
r-(.’aid mail adjoining the nukMjUe. No loa^-ofi why (Ida ])roCi saion should not pasa, 
purliciilarly aa time not pray(“r ienir, r»lohanimi‘daii 0 iniormed accordingly, but repeated 
pei'HUM'doii proved us'dr-a, owing to iiudleni-nt l)y Alaulvi Hbadaduddin, Mob proclaimed 
uulawl'ul lusciiibiy and oideied to dispejse^ but vdu'im’ntJy refusal, crying would kill 
and be killed. At -itu lo very Ilir< aleniug, Idoug speara brandifibetl at U8, Warning 
repeatedly would li .‘lii'cd on if did nor. ilisperse. Mililaiy I’oHoo bmuglit up and M^ulvi 
ai'K'bted, svhil t to lln r p'i.s\i ision au-i even prayera by oiricera and two local 

■Mohaimo'dans (? v\( ir) 1 ring (/ aturnpled), aniieil groupa began gathering at, opposite 
bides (if Mie road ‘iicli siiig I lu^ force. nh» -iiig I'urtlun' parleying useless and situation 
growing nunOi ntai'ily more «lanerrous, I ovih;i<Hl the Superintendent of Police Uro. Bonn In 
liiv'd Jl’i ; 11 kilit'd, 8 wounded, all-Mehajninedar.s/ Bnai, Tull report expf ctcd lo-day, 
ou receipt of wfiiedi it will be tcleirraphcd, tlommiseionci of Dacca Division has pro- 
Cceilcd to Uarii-al I'oi iu']>iiry. 

Teki^-am hvm the Government of India daUd 6 ih Mardh 1927 * 

In contiiin itiioi of our U legnun duied T)! b Matydij 8o0. Following telegram ha? been 
ifcidvcd Ironi t lo Oi vt.i u n- nt of Heijg<d._ and is jepear.nl for your in’fonnation. Begins* 
Fuels I'lgai'diiig 111) Hr iig at KulUalldj so far as at present uscertained, arc as follows ; 
A is laid ivory year I'onabalia, Pulicj .Si.nion Jlialakaii, on the occasion of tho 
Sliivaratii festival whicii attracts considr.r.abio numbers of Hindu pilgrims, largely women, 
from all over the country. About a mile iruni the mela ground at .laganatbpur (Kulkulhi), 
on the side ol’ the road fioru JhahaUali (o Nulchiii by which the pilgrims pass to the mela 
giouiid, there ii a fernall mos<iUc which hi said to have been erected not more than 7 years 
ag n Pri vioufby th're was nio.-aiuc on the other aido of tho road, but at some distance 
I'lom it As lliiidue were apprehending iliMiurbanccs on the occasion of this festival, 
M:iLdrt(iute uf the Oi^triot insiu'.cied mela ground on 17t)i February to ascoriain what 
ui'iaiigeiiieiiis v^•eru i'e<iui.od. Ay fur as he won able to a‘iC(!itain, there had never been 
any djiposillon to llm procorsiou with mndc or to Uludham or such lellgioua cxclamationfl 
which pilgrhu-^ arc acinirMoin-id to make ou similar ocou-^ionH j but as precaution against 
possildi* l.ii ubi) thi> year, lie ariPiigi'd with 1 he Supciintern!'nt of Poltco to have pickets 
of one Jemadar and uiii arnu d jiolice at tldri [dace during thei }nela. Party uE one Jemadar 
auil 80 rilk'9 of IHslern Front i'r Udh s was also Mint to Ponahalia for emergency on Ut 
Match, yub-divisioiial tORccr \va:5 iH’iit tiu he presnU, at the me/a, and was warned that 
nnoqvui miglit bo dangrr spot. He \va:) instructed to maki further iuiiuiriea as to local 
cuiitum, and to allow iiariicH to pU'^s with mu^iic unh'ss Im was eatisdied that there vvaa 
any pracric ; lo the oentraiy. In tin; early moining on 2nd Marcli a Hindu Sankirtan 
pr< ec.ssu'U forincd a[' and started for (lie. meta g.ouud playing music along tho road whicli 
ptu^ses tiu- moHjue. Crowds of aruieil Mohaninnilans hi-gau to cuHeet at the mosiiuo in 
prcpiiial ioii t<' oppose i ho ]noe,: ssluu. heciug this, Sohni ivisioDal Oflicer, who is an 
Indian Chiisli^n, sioppid iho proc!;s:-km at i^otne distance from the monj^uo, and en- 
d( avoured tu persuade, the MoiiamnieilanM lo allow tlm procession to pi)63 p'jaCvlulIy, They 
resululcdy lafiised lo do iliis, and tho crowd began to swell and to adopt threatening 
aUilude. SiM e.n idles of tlm Eastern Fioulier llilies und a few civil policH were 
slutioned near I.vuiknLhi iuob(]Uf’, but Bi-.-iiig the situation becoming more amious, Sub’ 
divibionai OfTieer scut lor 4 more lithimoi. This naiguard arrived simultaneously with 
District Magihiial.o and Supv lintemh ut of Police, who had come to supervise arrange- 
uieiilin Tins was iil abuut ‘J a.m. Meanwhile, attitude of Mohammedana had beeorufi 
nioi'c threatening uidor incili nicnt of one Muhaiiunail Shadaduddio, and they were pro- 
paiLtl violently tu icsiet finy atuinpts on the part of Hindus to pass mosque with music. 
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Fiib'divieitmal Officer hftti satifified himself after inquiries that Hindu proccetsious had 
previously passed by mosque without any protesls from Mohammedans. In these circura- 
etancep, District Mapistvaie decided that exislinp custom should be maintained, and, with 
assistance of Superintnulcnt of Police and Sub-divisional Officer, repeatedly requested 
Mohammedans to dippersp, but they continued in Ihrir truculent attitude and brandished 
their Weapons defiantly to emphosiFo their resolve to rcfist procession* District Magistralc 
tlien declared them to bo an unlawful assembly, and warned them that tliey should be 
diB})er6ed by rifle fire unless they went awaj" peacefully ; but despite these w^arnin^s, 
Muhammad Sbadaduddin continued to incite the crowd sayinp: that they would submit 
to being killed rather than give in. There were iheu about 500 armed Mobarrnnedans in 
the open space round mosque, and they were only separatf'd fr(;m the road by a ditch 
about 2 yards in width. OtherH estimated at another 600, were assembled in the jungle 
behind. As (he crowd refused to disperse, the District Magistrate ordered the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police march up contingent Kasteru Frontiei' Pilles, This wns done, and 
the Mogistiatc again ordered the crowd dieperst', but was o-gain disobeyed, Mohammedans 
waving their spears and tlirusling tlum in the tlirection of the officers and sepoys. 
District Magistrate then ordered the arrest of Muhammad Sbadaduddin who w’aB taken 
away in custody. Thereafter further allempls were made by all the ofiiccis present and 
2 leading Mohsmixedanp to induce the crowd to disp^Tse, but without avail. On the 
contrary, some of the crowd began to cross tlio road at little ilistance and collected in 
groups with spears on the oilier side of the road, thussnrionnding police As the 

crowd beenme etil more threatening and wtp then within 3 yards of the police, and 
was armed with (icadly weapons, District Magistrate (hen gave orders to fire, and with 
his approval SuperinU ndent of Police onhred one round to bo fired by each rnan. 
This order wns communicated by the Haviidar to his men and lire opened by 14 men. 
It seems, however in the tremcmlous din %yhicli the MohammedanB were making, the 
order was not proiinly lirard, and fliat actually S7 rounds fired before the filing was 
stopped, Mohammedans did not dirpeisc when fii'O first opened, and firing stopped as 
soon 88 it was found (o be <ffcclivc. Fourteen Mohammedans killed and 7 wourtlctl. 
Necessary arrangements were made (o attend the wounded, and to send them to Jhalakati 
for medical treatment, dead being sent to Parisal postmortem csaminutioii. Full inquiry 
into the matter is now being made by the Oommissif'Tii'r, and in view of tliis inquiry the 
Government do not propose to make any comuienla at tins stage— Ends, 

The Larkann Riot. 

A Hiaclu-Miislim frncas cccnncil at Larknna (Uj'per Sind) on the 29th 
March 1927 as the lesiilt of a dispute between I-iindns and Mahoniedans over 
the possession of a woman and three children. The District Magistrate visited 
the scene of disturbance at noon and by 2 o’clock the riot was siipressed. 

1 he following as the siin-niary of a joint statement reviewing at length the 
cause of the dis1tirl;arce. and llie facts relating; thereto issued under the signa¬ 
tures of Khan HahacUu- fthaufo Noor Mahomed. I’Icader, and GulamMahomcd 
Isran, members of the Itomhay Council, and Sirdar Wahid Uux and Seth Haji 
Abdullah Haroon, mrmbcis of the Assembly:— 

The Moslem Version. 

The signatories state that abciit twenty years ago a Iltndii woman with three 
children, two sons and a daughter, embraced Islam. The woman mariicd a 
Mussalnrian in the village of Garrcio in I.arkana District. She got her son 
married to the niece of her Mussalman husband and also married her daughter in 
a Mussalman family. The woman lived a happy life with her Mussalman husband 
to whem she bore three nioie sons, at present aged 14, n and 9 year respec¬ 
tively. After a lapse of all this time, of a sudden an application was ntade to the 
District Magistrate, I.arkana, for the release of the former daughter of this woman 
rn the ground that she wa.s wrcngfuUy confined. Curiously enough all the 
members of the al ove family were brought to Latkana by Hindu Sabhawalas 
and Arya Samajiits and lodged in a house, whence the chief member of the 
family was immediately driven away. This man applied to the .Sub-divisional 
Magistrate for returning to him his three Mussalman children .and his Mussalman 
niece wrongfully confined by Hindus. They were produced before the Magistrate 
tn the evening of the 28th March. The children made pitious appeals to the 
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Mafiislrate, to be handed over to their father, wept bitterly in the open Court 
in the presence of all assembled and recited verses from the Koran to convince 
the Mayistrate of their heinv; Miissahnans but the Magistrate ordered the 
police to pive them back l<> the liindus. Hearing this order the children, three 
sons and the girl, dinged round the neck of their father and when forcibly 
st'fiarated caught hold of chairs and tables and keot on crying Mid weeping all 
the time. In this condition they were li.andcd over to the Hinclus as ordered by 
the Court, This scene created a sensation lliroughoiit the town. To move the 
Histrict Magistrate about i,ocx) Mussalmans, including several hundred boys, 
assembled r n the following morning in his hung.alow and appealed for his 
intervention. The District Magistrate promised legal help and asked the crowd 
to repair to Khan Hahadur Amir All’s garden where negotiations were in pro¬ 
gress between the Hindu and Muslim lenders for the restoration of children to 
(heir father. Half of the gathering went away to their homes and the rest went 
to the garden where the District Magistrate also soon arrived. These negotia¬ 
tions were going on for the previous three or four days and the restoration of 
the children was lieing put off by the Hindus from morning to evening and 
evening to morning in order to gain time 10 win over the children to make a 
st.atcment aiiout their future custody in their favour. The leading Mussalmans 
then pre.sent and the District Magistrate persuaded the men to remain calm 
and .await the restoration of tlie children. Meanwhile, in another part of the 
town, a Hindu started tensing and assaulting Mussalman passersby in the bazaar 
and severely injured one Musstilman whose injuries hied. This news reached the 
crowd at the garden with the exaggeration that the injured person was a Syed 
and was killed. Upon this the gathering got instantaneously out of control arid 
though every effort was made to pacify them they rushed through the main 
baz.'uir hitting more Hindus who came across their path and damaged anything 
that caught their eye, The District Magistrate closely followed the crowd ancl 
the wave of disturb.ance subsided in altout twenty minutes. The disturbance 
over, the crop of arrests began to be gathered. Mr. Ramnath. Sub Inspector, 
accompanied by Hindu Sangathanists, went about the town arresting any 
Mussalman they met till late in the evening and though it was understood that the 
Resident M.igistrate would go to the jtolice station and release those innocently 
arrested everyone w;is put in tVie lock-up. 

News propagated that tiiere w,as panic among Larkana Hindus is baseless. 
Even on the 31st March, the day on which a telegram was sent to the Com¬ 
missioner and the Government about tlte prevalence of uneasiness among the 
Hindus, there was not llic sliglitest panic or any kind of alarm among them and 
this has been admitted by several very rcsjronsible Hindu gentlemen. In fact there 
was no cause of alarm even immediately after the brief wave of disturbance had 
passed over the town. The contimiation of hartal in a modified form, as it 
prevails now, is not now based any longer on any'appvehcnsion or fear of Mussal¬ 
man aggression. It is rather said to Ire due to preachings of some men who 
make Hindus feel that the fullest pound of Muslim flesh would not be obtained 
without the use of h.irtal. If these persistent reports be true and if the shops 
that opened have been closed again owing to such instructions, we can only 
pity the province where the feedings of people can be worked up in this manner. 
We cannot close this without condemning unvcsci veelly the spirit of lawlessness 
shown by our co-religionists ,'it Larkana, after they got out of control. They 
have spoiled the fa;r name of our community .ami by their miserable action have 
brought discredit on it. They must realise once for .all that it never pays to 
create any disturbance, whatever the nature or extent of provocation offered. 
We beg to extend our fullest sympathy to the injured persons and to the rela¬ 
tions of the diseased Hindu who was a resident of quite a different taluk. 
We are glad that Itlussalmans in the villages and other towns kept their heads 
cool and contiuuerl to show brotherly feelings to the Hindus in spite of the 
wildest rumours to the contrary. VV'e may he c.xcused if we appeal in the end to 
the patriotic and Irroail-mindcd leading men among the Hindus to take a note of 
the doings and preachings of the Arya Sainajisis and their Hindu helpers in 
Sind. Connivance .it their actions as is unfortunately happening is not a happy 
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sit;n of the times and cannot absolve the leadinji Hindus still from communal 
bias and from (he duty they owe to the province as a whole. We are compelled 
to say that there has been too much connivance at, and alsi) help yiven by Some 
of the Hindu leading men to, some of the most objectiontible activities ol the 
Arya Samajists in (he towns and the villayes of Sind vvhxh need to be chocked. 
We hope our appeal will not go in vain.” 

The Hindu Version. 

The Hindu version of the circumstances that led to the riots is given 
in a lengthy statement made by Messrs. Illiojsingh I’agalanaji, Jairaind.is Doulat- 
ram, and Kijhumal K. Lahiri as a reply to the above statement. The Hindu 
version alleges that the riots wete the result of premeditation on the part of 
the Muslims who, while negotiations were in jirogress over tile question of 
the custody of three minor children of Lakhinib.ai, a Hindu woman, who had 
been living with a Muslim, lield a mass meeting without lights and without 
admitting even c 1 D reporters at wltith Itighly esciting speeches wore made. 
Subsequent closing of Muslim shops is also said to have been determined upon 
at that meeting. On the morning of the 29th March Muslims gathered iu large 
numbers in different parts of the (own. The District Magistrate, it is stated, 
in the course ol his morning w.alk met one parly of about three or four hundred 
ercited Muslims and reprimanded them. Muslims from the outlying parts began 
to swell the crowd of whom about 2,000, armed with lathis, marched to the District 
Magistrate’s bung'alow and demanded the return of the three children who, 
by order of tlie Sub-Divisional Magistrate, bad been handed over to ihcir mother 
whose shuddhi ceremony had been performed three days previously. The District 
Magistrate directed the mob to a place where conversations in the same connec¬ 
tion were going on lietween Hindu and Muslim leaders. (In the vvay and 
elsewhere the Sliisliiu crowds began to raid Hindu shi)ps. It was tlicn about 
n-30. Rioting continued till about 3 iu the evening. The statement finally 
protests against attempts made by signatories to the Muslim statement to mini¬ 
mise (he seriousness of the situation and denies that the riot was provoked by 
Hindus. 

The Lahore Riot, 

A Sikh-Miislim riot took place in Kablimulls Haveli in Dabl.u llarar, Lahore 
on the 3rd May 1927 in the nigltt as .a result of which two Mahoinedans were 
killed and four Mahomedans were injured, of H'hom two received serious 
injuries. The riot originated in some nmsliins irritating and insulting :l Sikh 
woman wereupon a number of Sikhs of the neighbourhood kiedaboured some 
Muslims. This eventually developed into a riot with the result above stated. 
As Soon as the Police received the news of the riot, the Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent with a strong police force hastened to the spot and 
restored order and removed the dead and the wounded to the hospital. 

Ent|uirics made on the 4(h May showed that some days ago a Maho- 
medan had insulted a Sikh girl inside the city baza.ar whereupon a case 
was filed against him by the Sikhs and he was chaUaned yesterday. The 
case came up before the Court of the City Magistrate where a comproiuiso 
w-as effected and the parties agreed to withdraw the case but the prose¬ 
cuting Inspector declined. The c.ase was then proceeded with. A large 
number of Hindus, Sikhs and Mussalmans crowded the court to watch the case. 
Towards the evening there w'as considerable excitement amongst tire Sikhs 
who decided to hold a Dewan (Conference) at night to discuss the question 
of cases of insults to Hindu and Sikh ladies by certain Mahomedans, and a Sikh 
dnim-bcatcr went in different Mohalla announcing the Devvan. When the Dewan 
was in progress at about 9 p. m., a quarrel arose near Kablimulls Haveli in 
Dabhibazaar between a Sikh and a Muslim. News of this quarrel was at once 
brought to the notice of the Dewan from where it was alleged about co Sikhs with 
kirpans came to the scene of (juarrel and a free fight ensued between the Sikhs 
andMuslims with the result above stated. 
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More l^ioling. 

On ih sday (41I1 Mavcli) nnotlier fiacas look place in Anarkali bazaar where, 
il was stated, a crowd of Mussalmans, while they were passing thiough the bazaar 
shouting ‘‘Alla-o-Akbar ” and asking Mahoinedans to close their shops, attackcil 
several passershy including one Sikh, causing injuries to a number of persons. 
The jioiice at once rushed to the scene from the Anarkali Thana and dispersed 
the crowd. There was panic in the bazaars and all shops in the Anarkali Street 
were closed and police pickets were posted in different quarters. 

After the li 11 ol a few hours serious riots broke out again in the evening and 
rioting cvrntinued in several [varls of tht city, A strong coniingent of ilritish 
and Indian troops had been requisitioned and they were guarding the danger 
spots. Several armoured cars with machine guns were patrolling- the city. 
Detachments of Modson’s Horse were posted outside the city gates. A large 
number of British .ard Indian troops were kept in readiness in the city in 
Kotwali to meet emergencies. The evening’s severe rioting started on the 
return of th'.uisands of Mns.-rhnans who accompanied the funeral procession of 
three Mah imedans who were killed in the last night’s fracas. 

The c\ening riot conlimied till midnight in difieven? parts of the city after 
which hour it Itegan to aliate and by 1 p. m. the situation was comparatively 
quieter altluiugh stray ctises of assaults were c.nitinuing in the alleys and by¬ 
lanes of the city. Mr. Ogilvie, District Magistrate, w'ho was on leave, vvas 
recalled by urgent wire and he arrjvcd at about midnight and immediately 
inocceded (0 die various scenes of dlsiiirbanccs to control the situtition. 
J''rom the various reports il was gath-o'ej that about to died and move ihtin 
50 were more ir less seriously injured. Brickbats and lathics were Irecly 
used duiin;' the riots in the evening by the rioters of all the three Com- 
iTuinitics; but most of the deaths wei-e caused by lathi blows and other weapons. 
Re|)orts of some cases of arson were received In the Kotwali but prompt measures 
were taken Ijy the authorities and not many houses were burnt except one inside 
Moshi Dale, Mahomedans mercilessly assaidted the Hindus and the .Sikhs 
severely dealt with the Mahoincdans wherever they could get hold of them. The 
evening’s riots pioduced terror in the itiinds of law-ahiding and peaceful citizens. 

Magisterial Orders. 

On the 5th March two orders were promulgated by Mr. Kmorsou, Additional 
District Maijistratc. The first order lays down that the victims killed during the 
riming shall not be taken out in precession unless two hours’previous notice 
h.is been given to die officer in ch.argc of Kotwali, Lahore. This order is to 
remain in lorce unless jn-evioiisly cancelled until the 20th May. The second 
order says : Wheicas riots having occurred in Lah ire city and damage to life and 
pro[iei ly has been occasioned and whereas ihcre is every reason to believe that, 
if the public are allowed to fret|uenl the streets till 8 p. m. there will be further 
damage to life and property, it is directed dial every good person within the 
walls ’of the city of Lahore at 3 p. 111. on the 5 May and on every subsequent 
date until further orders shall not leave his house between the hours of 8 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. 

Effect of die Curfew Order. 

'Idle above curfew order had a most desiralile effect. Everything was quiet the 
whole night and not a soul stirreil out of die housss after 8 p. m. except officers 
onduly.-tnd those who had permits. Batrol parties continued to move about 
in different streets and lanes of the city while anned pickets guarded the city 
gates. On the 6th the situation continued to be ipiiet and no cases of assault 
were renorted. The city and the indncipal thorotighrares were more or less 
deserted and the :[n,ajorily of shops were closed, I’ersons walking or passing 
with lathis were challenged by pickets on duty and their lathis and slicks were 
deposited in Kotwali, 

Official VortiiOii of the Riot. 

The following official communique was issued by the Punjab (lovcnimenl 
regarding the riots on the 5lh May;— 
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“ As exaggerated and mialeading accounts have been published of the 
recent rioting in Lahore, it is desirable to make known the actual facts so 
far as these have been ascertained by the Government. The first disorder 
occurred at about 9 p, ni., on the evening of the 3rd May when some Sikhs 
are alleged to have attacked Mahoraedans in the neighbourhood of Haveli 
Kabli Mai. The police were quickly on the spot in considerable strength and 
restored order. They found that eight persons had been injured, all of whom, 
with the exception of a Hindu boy, were Mahomedans. Of these three were 
dead and five, of whom one subsequently died, were wounded. Four Sikhs 
were arrested on the spot by the police. Investigation into this affray is being' 
personally conducted by a European Superintendent of Police specially detailed 
for duty. On the forenoon of the 4th May, although great excitement prevailed 
in the city and a large number of shops were closed, only one instance of actual 
disorder took place. This occurred in Anarkali when a party of Muslims were 
endeavouring to persuade the sliop-kcepers to close their shops and a man, 
who is alleged to h.ave had the ap))earance of a Muslim, suddenly attacked and 
stabbed five or six shop-keepers with a knife. This individual managed to 
evade arrest. In view of the grave state of tension in the city and possibility of 
the disorder occurring during or after funer.al of victims, it was decided to 
take special precautions including sending of troops and armoured cars. The 
first detachment of troops reached the city so m afiet midday. On the afternoon 
of the 4th May a very large procession followed the funerals of the victims of 
1 ioting of the previous night. As the tail of the processions which was accom¬ 
panied by the Magistrates and the Police passed a Hindu temple some stones 
were thrown at it ljut no serious fracas ciccurrcd and noons appears to have 
been seriously injured. Some arrests of persons alleged to have thrown stones 
were made. On conclusion of the furera! ceremonies which were very largely 
attended, at about 6 p. m. .adequate arrangements were made by the troops and 
the Police to ensure that no disorder accompanied the return of the large crowds 
from the burial ground to the city. Special precautions taken with tin's object 
worked effectively and this stage regarding which some anxiety had been felt 
was not marked by any serious disorder. Crowds passed through the long 
rtnarkall Bazaar without excitement or disturbance but after they had reached 
the city and disposed to their Mohalla isolated cases of assaults on indivi¬ 
duals were reported to the Police from different quarters of the city. Later in 
the evening two cases occurred on the crowds assembling. One of these was at 
Lohari Gate and one at the Mochi Gate. At both places Magistrates were 
present. A threatening crowd of die Ilohari Gate was dispersed by a detach¬ 
ment of Hodson’s Horse under the Magistrate’s order. The other crowd was 
similarly dispersed on the arrival of .a (letachment of cavalry on the spot; but a 
few casualties had occurred before the cavalry arrived. 

Police and Military Arrangements. 

“ Isolated attacks on individuals continued to be reported to the police from 
various parts of the city until about up. m. on the 4th, Meanwhile a careful 
system of patrols had been organised in all the streets inside the walled city 
radiating from a common centre. This proved very effective and continued in 
operation throughout the night. 'Hie Colonel Commandant of the Lahore Brigade 
area personally supervised the disposition of the troops in consultation with the 
civil authorities. Orders were.issued by the Additional Magistrate under Sec¬ 
tion 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure prohibiting a Muslim meeting which 
was announced to be held on the return of the funeral party from the burial 
ground. No meeting actually took place. Orders were subsequently issued 
prohibiting the carrying of lathis or the assembling of persons in bodies of more 
than four. Owing to rumours that arson on a large scale was contemplated 
during the night, the Municipal and the railway fire brigades were mobilised anti 
special orders were issued to the Magistrates, troops and the police making^ it 
clear that they were to open fire on any one attempting incendiarism or indulging 
in rioting, such firing being, of course kept within the limits necessary to ensure 
control of the immediate situation. Seven incendiary fires actually occurred 
during the fight but all were extinguished by the fire brigade within a few 
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minutes except one in which a Hindu temple outside the Bhati Gate was gutted 
in spite of the strenuous work by the fire brigade. The troops who had a hard 
day on the 4th May were reinforced by fresh troops early on the morning of the 
Jth Ma}^ and an adequate force of cavalry, infantry, and armoured cars is now 
in the city capable of dealing with any contingencies. In addition to the regular 
staff of Magistrates four special European Magistrates have been placed on duty 
in the city. Police reserves are being called in from other centres. 

Assaults on Individuals. 

“ On the morning of the 5th May one case of assault on individuals was re¬ 
ported from the neighbourhood of Tavali Gate. A marked feature of the dis¬ 
turbance up to the present moment (mid-day of the 5th May) has been that there 
have been no clashes of large Ixidies of men but numerous assaults on indivi¬ 
duals by single persons or small bodies. .Such assaults have been scattered 
over a very wide area. They constitute a form of lawlessness, the most difficult 
to deal with, and may necessitate the continuance for some days to come of a 
system of intensive patrols over the net work of streets inside the city walls. 
A curfew order is to be promulgated to-day directing all persons residing within 
the city to be indoors by i p, ni. The number according to the hospitals’ 
returns hitherto ascertained is 14 killed and 103 wounded. The number is fairly 
equally distributed among Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs. 

“ The funerals of victims took place during the afternoon of the day. Proces¬ 
sions to the burial ground were limited in numbers and were accompanied by 
strong escorts of police .and troops which prevented any disorder. A few iso¬ 
lated attacks on individuals were reported during the early part of the afternoon, 
but none after 3 p. ra. In these attacks two men were killed and twenty woun¬ 
ded. Both men killed were Hindus, A fracas on a slightly larger scale in 
range was quickly suppressed by troops without firing or casulties. The night 
was absolutely quiet owing to the effective enforcement of the Curfew Order at 
8 p. m., the streets being wholly deserted except for patrols of troops and police. 
Up till 3 p. m. on the fith only two isolated assaults on individuals have been 
reported. A Sikh was stabbed near Sheranwala gate at about it-30 a. m and 
a Hindu was very severely wounded in Changar Mohalla about 1-25. The con¬ 
gregations that assembled in the various mosques for Jumma prayers about the 
mid-day dispersed quietly, the authorities having taken full precautions to pre¬ 
vent disorder. The casualties roll has now been carefully verified. The total 
number of deaths is 18, of whom 8 are Hindus 6 Muslims, 4 Sikhs, wounded 178 
of whom 95 are Hindus, 41 Muslims, 41 Sikhs and i Christian, 

Canards. 

“ A rumour to which currency Iws been given in certain newspapers that 
the Sikhs are pouring into the city in large numbers from the surrounding area 
is false. One small band of seventeen Sikhs was stopped by the Magistrate on 
the. 6th of May inside the Bhati gate. Eleven of the seventeen were arrested 
and the other six ran away. This is the only incident of the kind that has 
occurred. Another wholly false rumour is to the effect that women have been 
insulted and injured by badmashes of both communities. This is untrue. No 
women are among those killed or wounded. No disturbance or disorder has been 
reported form any neighbouring district.” 
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TKe Rangila Rasul Case. 

Oa the 4th May 1927 at the Lahore High Court Mr. Justice Kunwor 
Dalip Singh pronounced judgment in the ‘ Kangila Kasul ’ case accepting the 
tevision and acquitting the accused Rajpal, the publisher of the pamphlet 
of that.^namo. The accuaed-potitionor had been convicted by Mr. Phailbua, 
joagiatrate, under section 163-A, I. P. C., and sentenced to 10 months’ rigorous 
jinprisonraent and a fine of Ka. 1,000. The conviction was maintained by 
Col. Nicolas, sessions judge, on appeal but the sentence was reduced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Justice J)alip Singh held that tbe intention to create ill-feeling 
between classes could not bo necessarily inferred though such a feeling might 
be the result of such a publication. The learned judge found section 163-A 
pot applicable to the case and added that the Government Advocate could 
not suggest any other section that could apply. His lordship, therefore, 
acquitted the accused. The following is a short history of the case as con¬ 
tributed by Pundit A. S. Sharma in the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika” ;— 

History of the Case. 

"Bangila Eaeal case which 1)88 apparently reached its fin.al stage in the Punjab 
High Court deserves more tiian a passing notice. The case was instituted by ibn Ooveru- 
ment under Section 1C3-A I.l’.C. some three yravs ago ami the accused Mahashe Kajpal, 
who is a well-known publisher of reiigioua books, was hauled up for exciting liatred 
between the Hind us and the MaUomidans. Tiis book “ Itangila Rasul" wliiuli is tlin 
aubjeet of the case is a small brochure written by some tinouymoua but well-informed 
author, who has tried to draw instances from tlie lifo of tlio I’roptiet. against the evils of 
of polygamy etc. Those who have read the book know tlial there is no attempt at ridiou- 
Jjag and the facts put forth in simple and innocent language are entirely baseil on the 
writings of standard authoia on lalam, both Kuropean ami Mohammadan. There ia 
nothlDg in the book which has not some authority behind it. Such was the simple and 
logical basis of the book ; but the Qovernment saw great excitement to haired among the 
two ■communities ami drew up proceedings. It is interesting to point out tlial the actiou 
agalnat the publisher was taken long after the actual publicaliou of the book and the 
Government 'did not tbink it necessary to do anything in the matter until a clue was got 
from * section of tlie Moiiaromailans who held a meeting of protest auil a note was 
pnbKsbed by Mahatma Qsndlii in " Young India" comb mning tbo liloraturo of this nature. 

“ Tho book in question was written at a time wlieu literature oi this type was being 
published from both the sides and the Mohammadana had made a beginning by publishiug 
A. very objectionable book entitleil “ Uneesveen Badi ka Maharislii" (Maharishi of tliu 
nineteenth century) against tlio venerable founder of the Arya Samaj. Jlalmlma Gandhi 
had penned down a note against the tone and naliiro of this book also ; but look to tlio 
discretion of the Punjab Qovernmeut that it decided to prosecute the publiaiicr ol 
Rangila Rasul alone and not the publisher of the latter publication. 

“ The Punjab Government made a scriona mistake in sanctioning the proeccution in 
"Bangila Rasul" caao and a still greater raislako in continuing tbe case even when tlie 
accused had expressed regret and had of his own accoul offercil not to sell .ami publish 
the book any more. The delays of law are well known and in this parliculnr inslance tho 
case was dragged through three weary years. In any other province such a minor caso 
would have ended in a couple of montlis, but the Punjab Government wont on with it for 
not one or two but three years, During this lime one or two Magistrates changed hands 
and on points of law tlie case was referred to the High Court not less tlian tliceu times. 
The Magistrate In the lower court who convicted the accused, raised an interesting 
point that the witnesses calleii by the accused in his defence should be only those persons 
who have a personal knowledge about the life of Mohammad. This point of exceptional 
genius had not occurred to his predecessor and tho result was that the accused was nut 
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»blo to proiluca defenca ia his favour. The accused was not “ Omni-poteat'* to iatuBe 
life into tho dead bodiaa of MoIiaram ul’B tiiaa and to call them from their graves as hi* 
witaesses and the court would not aiiow such parsons to appear before it who had an 
indirect knowledge of the times 1 

'• Notwithstanding the hollow nature of the casa and inability of the accused to 
produoa defenco witnesses on account of the curious plea of the court, it ia strango that 
the punislimeut given in this case was very severe i. e., 18 months' rigorous imprisonment 
with a fine of rupees on» thousand. The maaimnm imprisonment allowable under the 
Ssclion is two years and tho Magistrate was kind enough to allot three-fourth of tho 
maximum to Mahashe Rajpal, As regards finu “ full measure " was used and no consi¬ 
deration was shown for the fact that (he accused bad not earned even one-tenth of the 
amount of fine imposed from his unlucky book and then he had to spend a good deal in 
course of these three years on his case. Such a harsh punishment under Section 169-A is 
absolutely unknown in any other province except the unfortunate province of the Punjab 
which is a next door neighbour to N. W. b’. famous for harsh sentenons. It I remember 
aright, in Bengal such a harsh sentence w.as never pronounced under Section I63-A in 
these years, although Calcutia passed through terrible communal riots. It was pleasing 
however to find tliat the Sassions Judge of Baliore on appeal has reduced tho sentence cf 
imprisonment to six months although he did not sec Ids way to make any Tednotlou in tho 
huge amount of fine. 

“On a further appeal in the I’onj.ab High Court, the structure of tho whole case 
came to tho ground with .a crarh and Justice Itauwar Dalip Singh who ia by the way an 
Indian Christian, aoijuitted Midtasho Hajpai ami held that Section 1S3-A is not applicable 
in the case ami remarked that tho tlovernment Advocate could not suggest any other 
section that could be applied. A cas.* which went tlirough three long years and involved 
a great expense on both sides lias at last tndid in such a dramatic way that one can 
easily understand how recklessly the provincial Oovarnments often institute cases under 
Beotion 153-A—a section the use of wliich has hcoomo so very common in all provinces," 
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“The reply of His Excellency Governor of the Punjab to a deputation of leading 
Muhammadans wldcli waited on him at T.ahore to present their views on the judgment 
of the above case is likely to raise misgivings in tho minds of all who have the cause of 
freedom in literary and journalistic criticism at heart. But what is likely to cause tho 
greatest surprise in the minds of the public is tiio way in which Ills Excellency dealt 
with tho judguient of tlio High Court in tlio “ Baitgila Basul” case. We quite agree with 
His Excellency that “it is always necessary for tho Executive Government to exhibit a 
due reserve in dealing with judicial pronouncoments especially when they proceed from 
the highest courts" but wo confess we di<l not quite follow how the bead of lire Eiccutiva 
in tho same breath could publicly hold that the judgrne.nt seemed “ to break new ground 
as regards the interpretation of the law." It ia not for us to suggest whether the Execu¬ 
tive should resort to a process by which it could obtain cither from the High Court itself 
or from the Privy Council “ a reconsidcratiou of tlia point of law taken in the judgment, 
in the hope that the final decision might be more in accord wttli the view we bad taken 
wlivn we initiated and suppoited the proa, cut ion’’ hut we consider it to be our duty to 
point out tliat His Excellency should liavu been more roseived in referring to tho matter 
of Hia iiesala Variman which is “ now coming before tlm courts." We oonsiiier it to be 
our duty to protrst empliatically againet a declaration from the bead of the Executive at 
this stage that tho matter of the Resala Karfmaw ropresenta “ for us an opportunity for 
testing tire interpretation which is to be placed on the law” and that “ tho decision in this 
case will decide whether wc can rest content with the legislainro for some modification 
of its terms.” It would have been well for all concerned it llis Hxcollenoy had seen hia 
way to avoid any reference to a matter which has yet to be placed before a eonrt for 
decision. 

“ But the main subject of inta'cst in the reply of His Excellency is the extent of 
liberty to be allowed in criticism of any religion or religions leader. His lordship of the 
Punjab High Court in dealing with the Rangila Rasul case found that it did not fall within 
the purview of section 153A of tho 1. P. C. as many strong criticisms had been made 
before about tho Prophet by otlier wrii era of whom many were English withont attract¬ 
ing any notice or inciting hatred between tho classes and oommanitics amongst His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency himself remarks “one must be clear that the legislaturo 
can never bo expected to place an entiro embargo on such attacks; it will not seek to 
prevent a serious treatment of qaestions of religious history thouglt stated in critical 
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terras. 1£ wu have obhgatione for the prceervation of public tranquility, wo are also 
bound to respect the claim for that freedom of discusbion which is ccceesary for the 
ascertainment of truth, historical or religious. A aerioua and critical treatment docs not 
entirely exclude the use of satire ; but it would certainly slop short at deliberate ridi¬ 
cule,*’ Uut to seek to tighten the law, or to iidlaence the interprefcatiou in a manner to 
suit the convenience of the executive or to put such a wide interpretation as to bring 
within its purview all writings which may be consiilered to be objectionable by some 
mcmberB of any particular community are to fetter that very “freedom of diBCOBsiou’^ 
for which Hia Excellency expreteed so macb solicitude, 

** It is not necessary to prove our point to deny that the present communal tension has 
given impetus to much hack-writing on both sides much of which makes up by venom 
the absence of any intrinsic literary quality, But what the leaders of both the com¬ 
munities should seriouBly consider is that whether by approaching the Government to take 
measures against these literary mushrooms w'o shall not only be supplying the bureaucracy 
with a pretext to impose fresh fetters on the little freodom of opinion that we have and 
whether by advocating strong meaBUics against tlu'80 otherwiao obscuro writers wo do not 
give them a notoriety which alw'aya will make it caty for them to earn a cheap martyrdom. 
These writiugB do the least injury if they arc taken iiiilc notice of and treated with the 
Contempt they deserve.'* 


Moulana Mahomed All’s Views. 

On tho 28tb June 1927 Manlana Mabonjcd Ali publiebed two leading articles in bis 
Urdu daily newspaper “ Ilamdard ” on the Uangiia Basal case in the first of which ho 
answers the question whether the fault is that of “ Kaili ’’ or of canon law and comes to the 
latter conclusion. In the next article he analyses the offence and states that it is a synthesis 
of six different oflenoes but Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh is Iho first Judge of the High Court 
who has brought it homo to Muesalmans (hat not ono of these serious offences is an 
offence according to Indian legal code. He enumerates these offences as (1) insulting 
the founder of Islam, (2) insulting the religion of Mussalmans, (3) attempting to bring 
the founder of Islam into hatred, (4) attempting to bring the religion of Mussalmans into 
hatred, (5) wounding the feeling of Mueealmans and (6) attempting to bring Mussalmans 
into contempt. 

Defective Law, 

He states that under Section 153-A only promoting or attempting to promote 
hatred against Mussalmans is punishable and not attempting to bring them into con¬ 
tempt, Also that, allthough promoting or attempting to promote hatred against Museal- 
mans is punishable, promoting or attempting to promote hatred against that august and 
exalted personality which every Mossalman values for more than hia own life and far mors 
than all Mussslmans put together is not punishable. Nevertheless, the Maulana points 
out that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh, who holds that the law is defective and desires that it 
should be so amended ns to cover offences of insulting the religion of any person or 
wounding his religious feelings, has condemned the pamphlet as malicious in tone and 
likely to wound the religious feelings of the Mussalman community and only reluctantly 
accepted the revision and acquitted the petitioner. 

It may be that his interpretation of the existing law is wrnng but the Maulana 
has come to the conclusion that neither •* Xhe Muslim Outlook ” nor any other newspaper 
has shown that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh intentionally misinterpreUd the law and acquitted 
the accused through bigotry or dishonesty. Unless the Judge intentionally misinteipiels 
law and is bigoted or disbornst he cannot bo asked to res'gn. If this was not the custo¬ 
mary procedure the Maulana thinks that nowhere in the world would a second 3 udgo 
have been found after the first had been made to resign for an error of judgment. The 
Maulana, while declaring tbo law to be extremely defective, clearly states that it was 
not intentionally left detective by the Government either, for it is equally helpless to-day 
in dealing with those who insult the religion of British officials and wound their religious 
feelings. Had Government known that the law was defective it would not have knockerl 
at the doors of the District Magistrate, the Sessions Judge and the High Court itself in 
this case. 

No Case Against Judge. 

The Maulana explains that he was the first Mussalman to point out in the course of 
his weekly speech in Junta Masjid on the Gth of May that very setroua const quinces were 
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likely to follow the acquittal of Kajpal. This juitginent had opened the floodgates of 
mischief, much greater than Ilimiu-Mnsliiu quarrels over cow-slaughter and music before 
mosques. He was surprisud that nobody else had dealt with or reviewed the judgmciit 
before, “ The Muslim Outlook," and other nluslim papers had done so no less than three 
weeks after it had been rieliveied. WIh-u ho returned to Delhi after a month’s absence 
he found that some leading runjab Mussaliuaus had already done what was needed by 
going in a deputation to the Governor of the Punjab and so he remained silent. The 
Maulana gives full meed of praise to the reply of Sic Malcolm Hailey to the deputation. 
After this there was nothing left for Mussalmaus hut to wait and see. 

However, “ The Muslim Outlook" which had been dealing with the matter since 
the 25th May all of sudden asked the .Judge who had delivered the jmigment to resign. 
The Maulana cannot undei staml tliis curious and belated demand. He says that he for 
many years never had any respect for Jjritiali law courts in India but ho fears the law of 
God and that law required tlial before w« condemn a person we must investigate and 
establish his guilt. ‘‘ The Muslim Outlook ’’ had not published any proofs of Mr. Kanwar 
Dalip Singh's bigotry or dishonesty and it was contended on its behalf that the expressions 
it bad used did not unequivocally express contempt of court. 

Wanted an Ordinance. 

Tlie Maulana demands from the Government tlio promulgation of an ordinance 
making the offence of insulting a peisou's religion by insulting prophets, saints and other 
persons liold sacred by those foliowing that religion and of wounding tlicir religious 
ieclings severely punishable and points out that newspapers like “Piatap” of Lahore 
are taking advantage of the interirgmim created by Mr. ICaiiwar Dalip Singh’s jmigment. 

The Maulana conclmles that tlm demaud of the Lahore meeting that the Secretary 
of State should compel the judge to resign is not justified. ‘‘ Lord Birkenhead demanding 
resignatiou from Mr, Kanwar Dalip Singh is the best illustration of Punjab humour." 
If Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singli deserved ilwmissal then “ The Muslim Outlook ’’ and other 
Muslim papers and meetings of Punjab Mussalmaus should have asked more emphatically 
for the resignation of Justice Zafar All. The Maulana hopes that Government would 
releaso the prisoners and remit the line. If tliey Iravu erred they have done so through 
terrible excitement whtcli is only nalural wlien the Prophet is so foully reviled and the 
law declares itself hcli'lcss to pnuisli the guilty. That Kajpal should bo at largo and 
Messrs. Bukhari and Narul Huq should rot in a prison is a must painful practical paradox 
of British justice. 


The Delhi Muslim’s Protest Meeting. 

On the 30th June Delhi presented a gloomy appearance when Muslim shop-keepers 
observed a complete hartal and a monster meeting of Muslims was held in the raaidan 
opposite Juma Masjid to protest against the‘‘liaiigila liasul’’judgment. Mufti Kifaya- 
tullah presided, who in opening the piocecdiiigs, said tiiat the meeting had been convened 
to protect the honour of their propliet. No Muslim could rest in peace it dirty nflections 
were cast on the Founder of Islam whom the Muslima loved more than their parents, 
children or even their own life. Muslims could stand all bodily tortures but to them 
their Prophet was above ci iticiem. Ace inling to Islanuo law death was the only punish¬ 
ment tor one who reviled their Prophet but unfortunately the Government and tlio 
law of the country were not in Muslim hands. They, thcrelore, were patiently wailing 
to see wlial the Government of the land, which professed to safeguarii the honour of all 
religious sainls, would do. Itwastiuelhal Goveriitnent did proceed against the author 
of *'Bangila Uasul’’ but Ibo final judgment of Justice Duiip biugli had given them a 
rude shock. Justice Duiip Uingh hail decided that it was no crime to revile the life of 
the founder of a religion, Thry, llierefore, had gathered there to tell the Government 
what they proposed to do next. This will be done by a retolulion which the speaker 
expected they would pass unanimously. 

Maulana Mahomed ALI, in moving the resolution, said that during and after the Great 
War the Muilim activity was directed to protecting the IChiJafat but to-day they assembled 
there to safeguard the honour and fair name of the Founder of Islam himself. The Hindus 
should know that all worldly relations between Muslims, on the one hand and Khiialat 
Committee, Congiess, Mahatma Gandhi and even the Government on the other hand 
tfiminated when the life and soul of Islam was reviled. For Mussalraans all their earthly 
activities and relations depend on their faith in Mahemcel, If what Juslico Dnlip Singh 
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paid was tru6 thero was ro law left in tha land for Mussalmans, The proper thing woold 
havo been to give a terrible shaking to Bajpal, author of “Rangila Rasul." Ha advo- 
calcd the addition of a new clause to section 1634.—f, P. 0 making insulting a prophi t 
penal. Pending this amendment of the criminal law of the land, the Viceroy should 
use bis extraordinary powers and promulgate an ordinanco, thereby meeting the urgent 
need of the hour. This will prevent further mischief being done, Tho speaker conolnied 
with an appeal to Government to release tho editor and printer and publisher of "The 
Muslim Outlook ” who acted nndo.r a great provocation. A Muslim ceased to be ra¬ 
tional it his Prophet was insulted or his life reviled and be (Muslim) therefore, was not 
responsible for his actions. The same was the case of the editor and printer and publisher 
of “ Muslim Outlook." 

Tho IMAM of Juma Mafijid, seconding tho resolution, said that Justice DuHp Siugli 
was either dishonest or a lunatic when he passed the orders in tho “ Rangila Rasul " case. 
The speaker knew that Justice Hulip Singh was not dislionest and a lunatic should not 
occupy the chair in a High Court, He siioald either resign at onco or tho Bcorctary of 
State should ask for his resignation forthwith. 

Khwaja Hassan Nizami felt it strange that no sections of tho criminal law could 
bo found to convict tho reviler of the Prophet's life whilo a section could bo traced to 
sentence the InsuUer of Justice Dolip Singh. 

The resolution was further supported by Manlana Said Pirzada Mahomed Hussain, 
S, M. Abdullah Hafiz Mahomed Sadiquo and several others and adopted unanimously. 

The President, in conclusion, advised the audience to ho non-violent and should do 
nothing to excite themselves or others, Tho following is the text of the resolution that was 
moved by Monlana Mahomed AH and passed 

Resolution. 

" The meeting expresses its deep resentment over the judgments which had 
outraged Muslim feelings throughout the country and requests the Government 
to issue a communique explaining their future policy in matters like the one 
under discussion but, in tho opinion of the organisers of the meeting, Government 
should either file a revision in the Privy Council against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dalip Singh or show intention of amending the criminal law of the country 
with a view to bring offenders like the author of the “ Rangila Rasul ” to book. 
In the meanwhile the Government should issue an ordinance thereby remedying 
the defects like the one in issue in the Indian penal Code. Failing all these 
alternatives, the meeting warns the Government that the Mussalmans would 
be compelled, though very reluctantly, to take the law into their own hands.” 


“Riaala Vartman" Case. 

On the let July tho Punjab Government applied to tho Lahore High 
Court through the Government Advocate for an order transferring the 
“ Kisala Vartman ” case from tho court of the District Magistrate, Amritsar, 
to the file of tho High Court. 

The “ Risala Vartman ” was prosecuted for an article alleged to contain 
abuse of tho Prophet Muhammad and tho Punjab Government announced its 
intention to treat this prosecution as a tost case on tho interpretation of 
section 153-A, of the Indian Penal Code. The application was successful 
and the writer was convioted. 



The Kakori Conspiracy Case. 

On the 6t,h April 1927 Judgment was delivered in the Kakori Conspiracy case by Mr. 
A. H. De B, Hamilton, Special Judge, Lucknow, Of the 22 accused before the Court three 
wi re sentenced to be banged, one was transported for life, onn got 14 years' R. 1,, five got 
10 years caob, two 7 years each, six sentenced to 6 years'R. 1. two were acquitted anil 
two, who bad turned approvers, were pardoned. This case was one of the biggest conspiracy 
casts in India. Over 250 witnesses were produced on behalf of the prosecution before 
the Court of the Sessions, and the exhibits both material and documentary numbered 
nearly eleven hundred. 

History of the Case. 

It may ba recalled that on the 9tli August l‘J25 a passenger train was stopped 
by some persons and looted within ten miles cf Lucknow Junction, Enquiry into this 
daring dacoity revealed to tlic police tlia existence of a wide-spread revolutionary orga¬ 
nisation iu the United Proviuoos with an oil-slioot in tlic Central Provinces and working 
in concert with the main organisation in Bengal. Armed with this knowledge the 
0. I. D. kept strict watch on the movements of the revolutionary suspects in the United 
Provinces and also intercepted tlicir correspondence. Eventually on the 25th Septem¬ 
ber 1925 Mr. R. A. Hortor of the C. 1, I), issueil'a number of warrants for the arrests 
and houte-scavches in different cities of the province. The warrants were executed 
the next day and over 30 persons were appruliciidod. Searches a'so led to the recovery 
of several llre-arms and a mass of ilocuraeiits and revolutionary literature. The docu¬ 
ments aeiz. d thi'ew more light on the affairs of the organization, soma more arrests 
wera made and there was furlUor recoveay of arms and ammunition. Soma n! the 
poisons wanted by the police evaded arrest. Of them one, namely, Uaiendra Kumar 
Lahiri, was arie.stcd on November l‘J25 in DaksliincBW.ar in what was called a 
bomb factory. Towards the end of the year l'J25 the police dropped tbs case against 
some of the arresicd persona but sent up beloro Mr. Kyed Ainuddin, Special Magistrate, 
26 persons on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against the Kiug-Kinperor, a cons¬ 
piracy to commit dacoity with murder. Of these 26 persons, three remained abscoDiiing 
and two turned approvers. The Special Magistrate committed all the remaining 21 
persona to the Sessions. During the trial in the Sessions Court one accused, Damodar 
Swamp Seth, became seriously ill and his trial has been postponed. 

The Judgment. 

The Judge found that there was widespread conspiracy in the United Province the 
object of which was to effect armed rcvolntion for the overthrow of the present Govern¬ 
ment. The headc|uartci's of the conspiracy was in Bengal from whore the aconacd Jogesh 
Chandra Chatteijeo came as an emissary to organise the U. P, branch. Jogesh was 
assisted by the accused G. C. Kar but ideas emanated principally from the accused 
Sachindranal li Sanyal. The 11 1 'st seeds were plated iu this pioviiicii iu 1923 ; hut the 
plant was well nourished by the acoased Ramprasad ami B. N. Lalilri. Ram Prasail was 
the cU'cf of the staff iu the United Provinces ; but Lahiri, too, was a very important 
member and was the go-between for the headquarters in Bengal and U. P, branoh. 
Dakliineswai and Shorabassaar were part and parcel of this conspiracy, the duty of the 
Bengal section..being-in keep the Upper India organisation supplied with arras and 
ariimu-="rr'-. iuc judge further found ttmt the members of the conspiracy committed 
the following dacoities to collect funds for the organisation :—(l) Bamiauli dacoity com¬ 
mitted on the 2niU December, 1924. (2) Bichpuri daeoity commiUed on the 9tli March, 
1923 (3) DwarUapuv daeoity on the 24th May, 1926, (4) The train daeoity on the 9th 
August, 1925. The Judge further found that in the first two dacoities common criminals 
were enrolled to swell the numhor of dacoits. 

In awarding sentences to the different accused the Judge remarked ;—“ I have been 
asked by the Public Prosecutor himself to temper justice with mercy in the case of thosu 
who are young and who have played but a secondary part in this conspiracy. In certain 
cases the Counsel has asked for mercy to be shown to a particular client and at the end 
the accused Bachindia Nath Sanyal made a similar reijueat iu general, I therefore think 
it right to tay something on the subject. 

" 1 do l)c]kv(i myself that the great majority of the accused did join this conspiracy 
for no personal gain or advantage and that what they did as members of this conspiracy 
they did not do for the above purpose, Baiiwati Lai has made certain accusations of 
dishonesty against Ram Prasad and the absconder Azail and Banarsi also had a suspicion 
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against Bam Prasad, \\ hethcr they arc jastifted or not I cannot tell. On the other 
hand it was the object of this conspiracy to ofiect armed revolution. The members of 
the conspiracy had arms and made bombs and this means murder. A revolution as 
realized by the writer of the white leailat himself means chaos. Chaos is an opportunity 
which professional criminals always take advantage of as local riots show and I do not 
for a moment believe that the members of ttiis conspiracy could have stopped this. The 
property and life of the persons who either have nothing to do with the Government or 
politics or who work for India in a manner which they consider better for the country 
than that chosen by the members of this conspiracy must be safeguarded. Then there 
are the daooities from the evidence for the prosecution. It appears that persons joined 
this conspiracy knowing full well that ilacoities would be committed. In two of these 
daooities the conspirators joined forces with professional oriraiaals. In each of the four 
dacoities a man was murdered. In Bamrauli, Caldeo Pershad received a bullet in the neck 
and Chandika one through the face and it is a mercy that they were not killed. In 
Bichpuri, Toti was tortured by a burning cloth being put between his legs. In DwarUa- 
pur, four persons received bullet wounds which caused grievous injuries. Their blood 
lies not only on the beads of those who shot them, but on every member of this conspiracy. 
I can only hope that as the commission of tlicse dacoilioa was usually not disclosed to 
the conspirators who did not take part iu them what was done was unknown to moat of 
the members of this conspiracy and that now it. lias awakened in their hearts a feeling 
of repugnance as in the heart of Banarsi. In considering the Bichpuri dacoity I take 
nolo of the fact that only men on the roof shot at porsoiifl. In consklcring the train 
dacoity, I take note of the fact that it is improbable that Ahmad Ali, who was shot, was 
deliberately aimed at. But nevertheless the shooting along tlie sides of the train showed 
a disregard of human life. 1 must also consider the fact that this conspiracy was a very 
important one extending beyond the U. P, When an appeal is made for mercy it is usual 
to attempt to satisfy the cozit that the person who has committed the offence has repented 
and will not offend again and tlierefore a lighter sentence will be a sufficient deterrent. The 
only accused from whose action I can infer such a senio of repentance is Banwati who has 
confessed. Whether there be others who have lepcnled but who have said nothing either 
through tear of their companious or not wishing to say anything against their companions 
1 am unable to say. I hope that there are and, it so, 1 recommend that the Government 
may consider tiiat as I have done in the case of Bauwavi. Not knowing myself whether the 
accused on whose behalf application for mercy has been marlo do really repent, I 
cannot presume that they do." 

The Judge finds Bam Prasad (aged 28, of Shahjehanpiu) the most important member 
of the conspiracy and guilty of participation in the Biebpur dacoity and also the tra^n 
dacoity and sentences him to be Imnged. Uaj»u f.ahiri (aged 24, of Benares) is also found 
to be a leading member of the conspiracy and guilty of participation In the train dacoity. 
He is also sentenced to be hanged. The Judge finds the case proved against Eaushan 
Singh (33 years, of Shahjehanpur) in regard to the conspiracy and tlio Bamrauli dacoity. 
He too is sentenced to be hanged. Sachiiidranath Banyal is proved not only to be a 
member of the conspiracy, but an important raoiuber not merely in U, P., bat at the head¬ 
quarters which were iu Bengal. Manmalha N.a'h Gupta of Benares is found guilty of 
the conspiracy of the Bichpuri dacoity and the train dacoity. He is sentenced to J4 
years’ rigorous, Govindcharan Kar of Dacca, MuUandilal of Etawah and Bajkumar 
Binha of Cawnpore are all found guilty of censpiiaoy and the train dacoity and are 
Sentenced to ten years’ rigorous. Bamkishen Khattri of Chanda (C. P.) is found guilty of 
conspiracy and the Bichpur dacoity and is scnlcuced to ten years’ rigorous. Jiigesh 
Chandra Chatterjeo of Dacca is found to be the prime factor in the establishment of the 
revolutionary society in U. P. and is sentenced to ten yrars’rigorous, Visnusaran Dublis 
of Meerut and Snreshobandra Chattaciiarya of Cawnpore are found guilty of conspiracy 
and are sentenced to seven years’ rigorous. Bhupen Banyal of Allahabad, Pranabesh 
Kumar Chatterjee of Jubbulpore, Premkishen Khanna of Shahranpur, Bamdularey of 
Cawnpore and Bamnath Paudey of Benaiee are all found to be members of the conspiracy 
and are sentenced to five years’ K. I. Eanwarilal is found guilty of conspiracy and of the 
train dacoity but because he has confessed his guilt he is sentenced to only five years’ 
rigorous. Saohindranath Biswas of Lucknow and Haigovind of Bhahjehanpur are found 
not guilty and are acquitted. The approvers, Banarailal and Indubhnshau Mittra, both 
of Shahjebanpor, are pardoned. In concluding his judgment, the Judge pays a tribute 
to the skill with which Mr. Horton and bis subordinates carried out the investigation 
and prepared the case. The honesty of Mr. Horton, the Judge remarks, was generally 
recognised by the defence. 



The European Associations. 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms. 

The following is the full text of the .amazing speech which Mr. Langford 
James, President of the Calcutta European Association, delivered on the occasion 
of the dinner given by the Association to the Viceroy on Tuesday, the 14th 
December 1926 : — 

“ I have always admired the technique of those speakers who are able to 
make with an apparent wealth of feeling speeches touched in irreproachable 
language which in fact means nothing, but may subsequently be construed to 
mean anything. 1 admire, I say, their technique ; their mentality always reminds 
me of the member of this Club who signed .a chit for one half peg and over his 
signature wrote those magic letters E. & O. E. No one could ever discover 
against which eventuality he was protecting himself. Possessing neither the 
technique nor the mentality necessary for such oratorical efforts you will forgive 
me if my remaiks to-night are cast in a more homely mould. 

There is one of the representations which the European Association found 
its duty to make this year which has excited a certain amount of comment and, 
as I think that our action has been imperfectly understood, I propose to say 
a few words with regard to it. I refer to our representation with regard 
to the case of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Spence, /ts you will remember, Mr. Wilson 
was tried in Sjlhet by a jury for culpable homicide and assult, and he was 
acquitted on the first charge but fined Rs. 200 for assault. Against the acquittal 
for manslaughter the Government of Assam appealed. In Mr. Spence’s case 
he was accused before a Magistrate of culpable homicide but after a lengthy 
hearing he was discharged. The District Magistrate saw fit to have him 
rearrested .and called upon him to show cause why the charge should not proceed 
against him. 

Now, in India, unlike England, the Government is entitled to appeal against 
an acquittal by limiting the right of appeals against _ acquittals to the local 
Government. The law obviously intended that such interference should take 
place only in cases where there had been a miscarriage of justice so grave as 
would induce the Local Government to move in the matter. It is no good reason 
for taking that very serious step that there has been an irregularity in the trial. 
The Government must be convinced that tliere has been a gr.ave miscarriage 
of justice. In the case of the Magistrate exactly analogous consider.ations apply 
and it is no good leason to state that in taking such a step he has examined 
the record and is following the ordinary procedure directed by the Code, It 
was represented to your Council ih.at in both these cases it looked as though 
other considerations than those 1 have mentioned had weighed with the authori¬ 
ties concerned, and after due deliberation and a most careful consideration of 
all the facts, your Council made representations to the Governments concerned 
and to the Government of India. 

Government Assurances 

Whatever can be said as to the particular merits of the case I read the 
reply of (he Government of India as containing an express assurance that it is 
its intention that in such cases the test I have mentioned shall be rigidly and 
impartially applied and I think the same assurance can be implied from answers 
of the other two Governments, and we do, as we must accept that assurance 
unreservedly. But I desire to say that if in the future, at any time, we should 
be of opinion that our rights as citizens in this country are being endangered 
we shall consider it our plain duty to m.ake similar representations to that which 
we have made on this occasion. 

I wish to add one word with regard to the answer given us by the Assam 
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Oovevnmcnt. They have seen fit to accuse us of iffnorance and callousness. 
With regard to the charge of ignorance, I can only say that wc were as fully 
acquainted with all the facts as the Government of Assam were or, shall I say 
as the Government of Assam ought to have been. And with regard to the 
charge of callousness the fact that an unfortun.ate coolie had died was in no 
way relevent to the point which we were raising. Had it been so, it would have 
been equally relevant to raise the point of the refined cruelty to living, I mean 
the subiecting of a man to a double trial. It is needless to say that our com¬ 
munity does not in any way countenance assaults on Indians. 

Europeans and Politics 

Now, I have stated that the advent of the Reforms Scheme enlarged the 
scope of the activities of this Association. It had another effect. It encouraged 
the growth of various political organisations in this country who change their 
names with disconcerting rapidity. A very intimate friend of mine once sug¬ 
gested to me that it might be possible to stereotype these parties under names 
terse simple and easily understood. He suggested non-Sycophantic non-Respon- 
sivists and Pro-anti-automatic anii-Tergiversationists ; such homely appellations 
he thought would cover a multitude of principles—even fluctuating principles. 
Be that as it may, these gentlemen show a growing tendency to challenge the 
tight of the unofficial Europeans to be in India at all, or to suggest that we are here 
merely on sufferance. 

I confess that I for one discount the ebullitions of the politico in this 
country as I do in most, but this assertion gives us food for thought. This 
would appear to be a simple answer to this ch.allcngc. But apart from these 
truisms, I think we have a right to be in India on moral, but equ.ally strong, 
grounds. The British people have very I.argely m,adc India. Their coniinuance 
in the country is in my opinion necessary to the future welfare of the country, 
and I venture to think that most thinking Indians realise that truth. Our fore¬ 
fathers when they c.sme to India brought with them a pariicul.ir stock-in-trade 
which may perhaps be summaiised in the three words Stamina, Honesty and 
Initiative, and I believe that those are still (he qualities which are needed, and 
valued, in India. 

A Viceroy’s Qualities 

In this connection it is pleasant to reflect that our principal guest this 
evening embodies these qualities, which are in truth the qualities of an English 
gentleman, to a remarkable extent. It will surprise nobody to hear that in his 
undergraduate days at Oxford His Excellency was one of the most popular and 
most respected man at the House. I can speak to that fact of my own know¬ 
ledge. From hearsay I can speak to the fact that the same is true of that other 
House at Westminster. I shall he surprised if a similar fate does no aw.ait His 
Excellency in India. But if these are the qualities upon which in mnraents of 
auto-analysis we pride ourselves, we must be careful to put them into practice 
in dealing with the problems which confront us. The st.amina and initiative 
which we claim as our birthright must be pinced at the disposal of the body 
politic to the fullest extent. 

In the past when the indigenous populations have got into a tight corner 
the first tiling they have cried for is the S.ahib. The need is still there and we 
must continue to respond to it. Perhaps the most important of all we must m.ake 
up our minds to say quite honestly and sincerely what we think to be the truth. 
There is no need to be offensive but there is every need to be frank. 

Lord Lytton’s Record 

We have amongst us to-night another distinguished guest. I venture to 
think that when time passes its verdict upon Lord Lytton’s term of office in 
Bengal, the point upon which most stress will be laid is His Excellency’s con¬ 
sistent, transparent and, I would say, courageous sincerity in though^ word and 
deed. That is ,a verdict which I for one should very much prize. The true value 
of a living e.xample of sincerity is difficult to appraise. 
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MR. LANGFORD JAMES' SPEECH 

Communal Troubles 

I now propose to say a few words upon some problems which, in my opinion, 
confront ns. First ard forcmtist, is the communal question. This divides itself 
into two branches; the question of whether representation throughout India, 
whati. ver form it may lake, should proceed upon a communal basis. In my 
opinion there is no other reasonable or practical alternative, and that for one 
simple reason, In a continent socially so backward as India, and where political 
sense, if born, is not yet weaned from C'lmmunal sense, it is the only method of 
ensuring audience for the views ol the different communities. 

There is lire other side of this (piesiion, viz., the unfortunate communal dis¬ 
turbances which have rent this country in the past and may do so in the future. 
In this maiter we as a community are intensely anxious to render any assistance 
which we can, but it would be unwise for us to give even the appearance of 
interference. During the recent disturbances in Calcutta we were freely accused 
of backing the Mahoiucdan community against the Hindu community. This 
-Association was accused of advancing the Mahomedan community the sum of 
Rs. 50,000 (a sum wlxich it did not possess in cash). I personally was accused 
of advancing a sum of Rs. 10,000 (a sum which I have never in my life had to 
spare), and the wildest possible rumours were circulated. The truth is that 
we did not help either coniiminiiy with one anna nor were we able, unfortunately, 
to help eithi'.r community with any advice. 

Tlie next ((uestion is, I fed, hardly a new one but none-the-less of vital 
importance. I mean the (|Ucstion of the Services. It is absolutely essential, 
as I see it, not only that the British connection should be maintained in the 
Services, but that the very best men which Britain can produce should be 
attracted to them. This cannot be done on sentiment. It is only possible to 
attain this objec if you can put before a young man a definite and attractive 
proposition. How in practice this is to be done in the case of the Civil Service 
it is not for me to dictate, but I think it might possibly be accomplished by the 
creation of a Llrilish Imperial Service witli definite provincial posts reserved for 
it, and the creation of provincial services recruited in India. 

Lastly I come to the question of our aiiiuide before the Royal Commission. 
Time does not permit of my deaiing with this at any great length, but it is well 
to Irear in mind what arc the functions of this Committee. Those functions arc 
imposed upon them by the st.atute. Shortly put they are bound to e.xamine the 
whole posltit n and rciiort whether, in their opinion, responsible government is 
possible :n th s country, and if so, to what o.xtent. It does not follow that they 
are bound to make the same recommendations for every part of India. 

Secondly, it is well to remember that responsible government is not synony¬ 
mous with Democracy. The Itritish Empire was not built upon Democracy, 
That is a sjstcni of Government which has grown gradually after political 
education, and is now on its trial in Great Britain. This system is, as far as I 
know, rcfiugnant to the ideas of most of (he peoples of India and they are in no 
wise ripe for i'. If in another too years theyh.ive reached politically the position 
which England had reached loo years ago, they will have made very good going. 

Fundamental Fallacies 

I think ii is particularly necessary to bear this latter fact in mind in con¬ 
sidering this problem, liccausc in iny opinion one of the fundamental fallacies 
underlying the Reforms Scheme was the fact that it promulgated a system of 
Government for which an electorate was essential, and then went out to look 
for the electorate. That is .a political ‘ hustoron proteron’which it is difficult 
to justify and no one can say tliat the practical results are encouraging. 

The second fundamental fallacy underlying the Reforms Scheme, in my 
opinion, is the method, no doubt well-intentioned, by which it was proposed 
to engender a sense of resjionsibility in the Legislative bodies. It seems to me, 
as at present alvised, that if you wish to engender political responsibility in 
the Councils it is necessary materially to e.xtcnd their responsibilities. At the 
same time you must lealise the vital importance of ensuring that men of the 
l ight stamp are elected or nominated to these Councils. 
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Only Practical Basis 

1 personally have a feeling that the only practical basis to proceed upon as 
a start is that of mutual self-interest, using nominations to protect the right of 
the uneducated classes. This is a problem which I should essentially desire to 
approach neither from a defeatist point of view nor from the point of view of 
sentimental optimism. I confess that the instances which present themselves 
to us of the efforts of Indians to manage their own affairs do not inspire one 
with ap immense amount of confidence. In Calcutta we always have in front 
of our eyes the Corporation, which claims to be a national body and certainly 
is dominated by the Swarajists. Passing over their distressing failure to function 
or try to do so at the time of the recent riots and the childish irrelevancy of 
their debates, (at any rate as reported in the newspapers) I think they have 
firmly imbued everybody with a sense of their inefficiency. 

Reasons Against Delaying the Commission 

I have spoken as though this c|ueslion of our attitude before the Slatufory 
Commission is an immediate one, and you tell me that this Asscelation has con¬ 
sistently held that the Commission should not be appointed till 1929 and that the 
experiment should be given the full lease of life prescribed. T hat is no doubt 
true, but on that point, speaking for myself, 1 hnve largely changed my view. 
It seems to me that there is little, if anything, to be gained by delay. 

We have had three elections. As a result of the last election the Suarajist 
Party has been returned in various places as the parly which cemmands the 
largest number of votes. In Madras they have already refused to make the 
attempt to work the Reforms Scheme. If they arc ci.nsistent—and they some¬ 
times are—they will refuse everywhere else. Now, if you have a state of affairs 
where the most important Indian political parly wholeheartedly erndemns the 
system, the British community from the start, while entirely w'illing to work 
it, has condemned it,—the other political panics have been, shall I Say, lukewarm 
and the people who really matter are either ignorant or indifferent—I cannot 
altogether see the argument for delay. 

Commission’s Personnel 

As to the personnel of this Ccnimittee, when it is appointed, in my studied 
opinion—-and it is also the opinion of the Delegates at the recent Ccnferencc 
at Cawnpore—the best form of Crmmissicn would be a small bedy appointed by, 
and possibly from, these who have ultimately to decide this matter. I mean the 
Houses of Parliament at Wesiroinstcr. Ihe desideratum is an impartial and 
unanimous report and I think it can best be achieved by such a body. But if 
it is proposed to appoint a body comprising any shades of opinion in this country 
we shall press, as I think it is our right, to he represented cn the Ccmmiitee. 

Gentlemen, 1 have kept you fco leng, and 1 must apologise lor tree more 
referring to the Calcutta Cot potation who I am glad lo say represent nobody 
except themselves. There may be something to be said for not welcoming your 
guest on his arrival. It may be wise to postpone this funciicn until he lias left. 
You then have the ad vantage of knowing that he has not stolen the cigais and 
that he has subscribed to the Iccal charities. That is not the view of this Asso¬ 
ciation. It took the earliest opportunity of welcoming His Excellency cn ariival 
in India, and we have been fortunate enough to secure his petsonal presence 
amongst us to-night. I desire to repeat the welcome. 

We take ihe view that His Excellency’s term of office will be ameng the most 
crucial that we, at any rate, will witness in India, and 1 desire to assure him that 
dating that term not only will he have our sincere good wishes for himself, peison- 
ally, but that in ail his efforts towards stable, even-handed and efficient government 
in this country and in all attacks on such efforts, he will have the staunch and 
consistent support of the European Association. 
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Mr. James’ Speech Criticised^ 

Mr. Rang aciiariar’s View. 

“IriitaiU S[iec,ches like that of Mr. I..'ingforc 1 James at the European 
Association Dinner should not obscure-our judgment. We have to face the 
practicalities of the situation in a iii.'inly way, and I earnestly hope that under 
the guidance of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Gauliati Congress will lay down 
no hard and fast inks for adoption by popular representatives in the Legis¬ 
latures.” In this strain Dewan Rahadnr Rangachariar, who was Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the Lcjjislative Assembly, made a statement to the Associated Press, 
while discussing the present political situation. 

Mr. Langfcrd James’s speech, said Mr. Rangachariar, did not represent 
the views of the A.ss ciation or of the community to which he belonged. In fact, 
Mr. Rangachariar had heard from reliable sources that many of the Europeans, 
present at the dinner, felt uncomforlalile over his speech. l!ut if those views did 
represent tire riew.s of the Association or the European community, then it was 
time th,at those Indians who had hilherto c.vtended their hand of co-operation to 
the European community should reconsider their position. 

lie had been particul.arly gratified during the last si.x years of his experi¬ 
ence in the Assembly at the: way in which the European representatives from 
Bengal, in the Central Legislature, gave the lead to other non-official Europeans 
in faking a resonable view of the demand of Indians for their advancement. He 
could not forget the part played by Sir Alexander Murray, Sir Campbell Rhodes, 
Sir Walter Wifjon and Sir Darcy Lindsay in casing the situation whenever acute 
controversial t'.rpics arose in the legislature. During his tours as Secretary of 
the European Associ.aiion, Colonel Crawford often asked for a fair understanding 
with the European Community and they <(n their part were always inclined to 
appreciate thc r points of view. Nobody desired that the European community 
should have had a large stake in India and there was no question, as he had 
often stated in the Assembly of their being turned out or dealt with unjustly, or 
unfairly. But if those interests were to be used to deter early realisation of the 
goal of responsible Government by India then those who took the view of Mr. 
Langford J.ames would have to thank themselves if the indigenous populaticn 
took a definitely hostile altitude. 

He hoped there would be an early repudiation by responsible Europeans 
and the European Press in India of the scntimenis contained in his speech, but so 
far he had niit noticed any such disappidval. It was speeches like this which 
gave accession of strength to the Swarajists in their obstructive programme 
and piroduced bitterness of feeling throughout the country. 

Referring to the position resulting from the elections and prospects of 
deliberations of the Gauhali Congress, Mr. Rangachariar said that under the 
presidency of his able and distinguished friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, he hoped 
the door would he opened for a union of ail the nationalist forces. Continuing, 
he Said that Madras had in a barge measure declared itself Swarajist, chiefly 
because the people there Imd to get rid of a rurely communal ministry. 

The first opportunity should be taken by the Congress to revise its pro¬ 
gramme so as to give provincial autonomy in such vital matters as acceptance 
of office, or resort to obstruction because conditions varied from province to 
province. In Bengal, for instance, so long as the Ordinance was there and the 
detention without tiial of prisoners continued one could understand a resort to 
the policy of obstruction in that presidency, futile though obstruction was. But 
the opportun ties of doing considerable good to the country through working 
the Reforms was piossible in Madias and if the Reforms had not been a thorough 
success in this province it was because the communal ministry was enthroned in 
power. The new ministry had the moral support of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
his Rarty, but it could not effectually work to the good of the province or, in a 
bold and independent manner, proceed with its objective without the active 
support of the Congress Party. 

Mr. Rangachariar regarded the next three years as an important state in 
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the political development of India, because the period came just before the 
enquiry by the Statutory Commission, and he deplored the divisions in the 
Nationalist forces. Continuinp;, he said that the policy of obstruction was not 
an end in itself. No politician would hesitate to resort to obstruction if circum¬ 
stances demanded it, but what he objected to was the determination of the 
policy of obstruction beforehand. His opinion was that the representatives in 
the Legislatures should be given full freedom to decide for themselves what 
course of action was best suited .as occasion demanded and if they erred there 
were always the electorate and public opinion to correct them. He applied to 
all Congressmen attending the Gauhati Session to seize the opportunities for 
united action. 

The experience of the last six years in the Legislatures in which they had to 
often change their programme and policy of action was sufficient to show the 
lack of wisdom in laying down any hard and fast rules by the Congress for 
adoption by the popular representatives in the Legislatures. It was somewhat 
disappointing for him to read Pandit Motilal’s statement in which he spoke of 
the maxima and minima of their dem.and. If Mr. Gandhi was going to be a 
“silent spectator” as he threatened to be, and if Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
going to take an unflinching altitude then the prospects of union, for which 
effurts were being made by Mrs. Naidu and others, appeared to be gloomy. 

Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta’» Threat. 

In an interview to a Press representative Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader 
of the Congress Party in the Bengal Council, said that it was his opinion that 
having regard to the strength of his own party and the return of a number of 
members who did not belong to his party but were opposed to the revival of 
Dyarchy it would be most difficult in Bengal to form a ministry when the Council 
met. Asked whether there was any likelihood of a change of policy at Gauhati, 
Mr. Sen Gupta said ; “ We arc bound by the pledge on which we sought election 
and until the Congress at Gauhati alters in any respect the resolution adopted 
at Cawnporc last year will bind us and will be strictly followed by us in Bengal. 
Personally, to me, it seems impossible to even entertain the proposal of itie 
acceptance of ministry an l the consequent revival of Dyarchy in Bengal, having 
regard to the continued detention for over two years without trial a large number 
of public men. Moreover, there has been no response of any kind on the part of 
the Government in the direction of a change of the constitution. Not only has 
there been no indication of any relaxation of policy pursued by the Government 
with reference to the two matters mentioned, but on the contrary we have the 
Europe.an Association through its president expressing their views which clearly 
make it impossible for any honourable Indian to think of any change of policy. 

The peojdo of India do not differentiate, and in my opinion quite rightly, 
between official and non-official Europeans in India. Lord Lytton pleaded, only 
the other nii ht, for mutual trust between the people of India and England. The 
answer, flat No, has now been given by the President of the European Association 
in the presence and without any protest of Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bengal and the Viceroy of India. The European As.sociatifn desires a free 
fight to the finish. Is it any wonder that the Indian regards all this talk of co¬ 
operation as a huge farce ? I would have taken no notice of Mr. Langford 
James’s speech or the sentiment underlying it, but for the fact that be spoke as 
the President of the European Asvcciation in Bengal. I feel, it is my duty as 
a member of the Indian National Congress, as leader of the Swaraj Party in 
Bengal and also as the Mayor of the City of Calcutta to sound a note of warning. 

I Say with all the emphasis that I can command and with a full sense of 
responsibility that if Mr. Langford James or his compatriots continue making 
speeches of the style of which we had a specimen last Tuesday night, it would not 
be long before the challenge of the European community was taken np by the 
people of India. The elementary fact which should not be overlooked by the 
Europeans in India is that they total at the outside two and a half or three 
lakhs. Half a million men, sufficiently desperate, would be more than enough 
to give them such trouble as to make them realise their singulai Jy precarious 
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position in this country. The Congress is pledge'! to non-violence nnd its 
members arc sincerely anxious (hat the struggle for .Sivaraj should be carried on, 
on non-violent lines. It pains me to think that our efforts should be frustrated 
by gentlemen of the ilk of Mr. T.angford Janies. Once more, I warn Mr. Langford 
James .and his friends against such onthnrsis as we have witnessed Lately. The 
mills of Providence grind slowly, but they grind ex'ceeding small. The events 
in China ought to be an eye-opener to the more sanguinary section of the 
European Community. 


The European Association antj the Y. M. C. A. 

The adoption of a new constitution for the Council of the Association and 
a heated debate on llie resolution on Y M C A and politics were the features 
of the annual meetings of the European Association in Calcutta on the 19th 
February 1927. 

Mr. C. I!. Cha' tres, incoming-President, in moving- thanks of the Associ.a- 
tiou to the branches for their work during the past year eulogised the record 
amount of work done by the branches and said that the one special feature has 
been that all branches held successful dinners at which Governors of their 
respective provinces were guests .and look the opjiortimity of making public 
utterances. 

Sir Hubert Carr then moved the adoption of .alterations in rules anti 
branch regulations and said that the proposed .alterations were aimed .at .giving 
the council an all-India character. Eleciion to the council must not be by .a 
small meeting but by referendum. It was hoped by se.curing memliers of llie 
Council fron different provinces to secure the very best experience that 
the community could offer. Members of the Council being in different provin¬ 
ces could not lie any handicap as most of the important business transacted 
by the Council was clone by circulation and that there was plenty of time for 
consulting all inemlier of the council. The meeting then adopted the new 
constitution. 

Y. M. C. A. An.I Politics 

Mr. IIob!)S then moved his resolution :—“ That t he European Associnllcn in 
India view with gravest disapproval the increasingly active part taken in 
politics in India by the secretaries employed by Y M C A and urge English 
National Councit immediately to Lake steps to recall British Secretaries who 
persist in t.aking active part in political work and in future to ensure tliat any 
men sent from Eng'and shall be pledged to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational wor c, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political 
work of any kind nor permit political propagand.a to be carried on in tlieir 
halls or to assist those who tour India with political missions.” 7'hc resolution, 
after a heated debate in which speeches were made both for and agminst the 
motion was adopted after omitting the words “increasingly active” in the first 
sentence of the motion. Mr. Hobbs said :— 

“ To-night it is ray object to rouse sufficient interest to see what can be 
done to check paid soi-v.ants of the Y M C A fium selling their time to piomo- 
teis of anti-British pr litical movements, to let the public know that to-day the 
Y M C A in India is as far from religion as inodcin science has left Moses. 
In 1917 or igtS the European control of the Y M C A in India came to an end. 
Dr. Dutta and Mr, K, T. Paul assumed charge and incidents in regard to litera¬ 
ture distributed among Biitish troops in Mesopotamia c.-ame to my ears. With 
many friends in the Army 1 soon heard what was going on in the United States 
where I spent some time in 1919. I found they spoke badly of the Y M C A and 
being slightly interested I collected notes. In 1920, the Indian press commented 
on 13 resolutions passed by the Convention dealing with the Y M C A, one of 
which was certainly the declaration of an intention to take up politics. Then 
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its organ, “The Young Men of India” attracted notice. Articles violently 
anti-British and some in eulogistic terms about Russian revolutionaries began 
to appear. Criticism forced the editor and others to point out that ‘writers of 
contributed articles were alone responsible for opinions they expressed unless 
it is otherwise stated.’ The result of deviation from religion to politics was 
soon noticeable. In Calcutta in 1921, when the Prince of Wales came to India, 
the Branch in the College Street was reported by the Police to be the nest of stone- 
throwers. Then at the Rotary Club, the Y M C A and at other meeting places in 
Calcutta disturbers appeared evidently trained in one school who spoke in such 
a way that when they left off, it was easy to see their mission was to create 
uneasiness, arouse suspicion and gradually work up the finale of bitter hatred 
of everything English.” 

After referring to the visit to Calcutta of one Dr. Slier wood Eddy, Professor 
K. L. Saunders and Prof. H. E. Ward who, he said, made anti-British propo- 
gandist speeches, Mr, Hobbs asked: “VVhy did Eddy and S.mnders conceal 
the fact that they were on the staff of the Y M C A?” My next question would 
be “ Was Ward one of their men also? ” 

Proceeding, Mr. Hobbs said: “On page 13 of the Y M C A Calcutta 
Branch Report for 1925, I read that educational work maintained its standard, 
for among these who lectured to the boys was Mahatma Gandhi. They evidently 
had nut the nerve to try him on the older members, but on boys. No doubt 
these youngsters had an opportunity such as nauseated some of us at the Euro¬ 
pean Association and the Rotary Club when the Chairman and others fawned 
over and smirked the man who told the millions to insult that messenger of 
peace and goodwill, the Prince of Wales, and whose political career has been 
marked by unspeakable horrors and milestones of murdered people. 

“Perhaps from that you will begin to understand that the Y M C A has no¬ 
thing at all to do with politics. As Mr, U. F. Maclelland, Secretary of the 
Burma Y M C A, recently informed his members that the country possessed 
a real leader and servant in Mr. Gandhi and rea ers were able to gather that 
in Mr. Maclelland they had a man who talked disloyal tosh. Even Mr, F. E, 
James in his Chapter on the life of Mahatma Gandhi, where he says that weak- 
minded illusionist and legal mediocrity is second Jesus Christ, would probably 
deny that he indulged in politics although on the 9th February 1926, when Mr. 
J A Spender was lecturing to the Rotary Club, Mr. F E James in the passage- 
at aims proudly asserted that Turks had asked the Y M C A to run Turkey. 
Of c )uise, the Y M C A could not have been meddling with international 
politics for that proposal to be made or a fable to be invented. All one can Say 
is, “God save Turkey.” 1 believe there are men on the staff of the Y M C A, 
wlio agree with me, who resent deviation into the dangerous paths and corruption 
of Indian politics and who in secret welcome my attack on a decadent institution. 
The fact that they have not come out into the light of day spe.aks for itself. All 
are hot political agitators. Many among them live up to the principles of the 
founder of the Association. The Red Triangle stands for soul, mind and body. 
'1 he colour of the triangle is not the tint of their political creed.” 

Opposing Mr Hobbs’ motion, Mr. F E Wilmill denied that their work had 
anything whatever to do with the Y M C A, As regards Mr F E James he was too 
well known to them for the speaker to defend him. Mr James had done valuable 
work on the Council of the Association as also as a member of the Legislative 
council. Mr. Wilmill asserted that there was no ground whatever for the associa¬ 
tion to act on the lines indicated in the resolution. 

Sir Hubert Carr, an ex-Piesident, suggested that now that they had drawn 
the attention to the state of affairs they should drop the motion. Eventually the 
motion was put to vote and declared carried amidst cheers. 

General Secretary’s Spirited Reply. 

Dr. S. K. Datla, ihe General Secretary of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, India, Burma an 1 Ceylon, addressed to 
the General Secretary of the European Association, Central Administration, 
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Calcutt.T, a reply to the resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the 
European Association held on the i8ih P'ehruary. In the course of the letter 
Dr. Datta states : — 

“ 1 note that you have failed to forward the evidence on which this resolu¬ 
tion was based, Viut.I take it that the nia terials on which the resohition was 

passed are to be found in the reports of I he two speeches which were delivered 
on that occasion”. 

“ A Baseless Charge ” 

The letter refers to Mr, Ifohhs having moved the resolution in a speech 
lasting forty minutes and goes on :— 

Mr. Hohbs opened Itis attack by stating that in the recent history of the 
YMCA there ha 1 been a dangerous and mischievous perversion of a move¬ 
ment”. He mrther added that in England it had become closely associated 
with the Labrur Tarty anrl ih.il it was a tragedy “ that so admirable a movement 
should take the broad road which leads to anarch5’.” Such a charge is, I believe, 
.altsolutely baseless, and can easily be refuted by anyone who will consult the 
list ofmembeis of the English Nation.tl Council of Y M C A’s. He spoke of the 
YMCA being essentially ‘‘ British in principle”, t regret I am unable to 
fdlow the spe.iker in this, for while it was true that the founder of the YMCA 
was Britisli, its principles have Iteen Christian, an,l Christianity is greater than 
nationalism. The speaker then slated that the YMCA (apparently in 
England) had been severely h.an.lled by an English jotirnal for ventures in trade. 
I may point out thttt the English .National Council appointed a Committee of 
Enquiry consisting of Lord Askwilh, Sir K. V. Vassr-Smlth and Mr. F. Gore- 
Browne, K. C. 'Ihe conclusions of this Committee stated that “ there is no 
ground frr the suggestion that the Y M C A has been guilty of unfair or 
unjustified competition”. 

European Control 

The next charge affirms ihat in 1917-18, European control of the Y M C A 
came to an end ' . . . The control of the Indian Federation of Y M C A’s is 
vested in a National Council consisiing of 30 members. Turning to the list 
I find that 15 of those .are Briii.sh, two Anglo Indians, one American and 12 
Indians. I would also take the opportunity to refer to the fact that the Presidents 
of almost every important local A.ssociatit:ii in India, Burma and Ceylon are 
Englishmen, and I ))ay a tribute to their devotion and to the serious interest 
they take in dieir work. Not one of them has even raised the objection that 
the movement is becoming more Indian. Indeed they rejoice in the fact that 
this is the case. 

“ Unpleas.mt Literture” 

Another reckless statement made by Mr. Hobbs (and apparently accepted 
by your Association) was the one which suggested “unpleasant literature” 
was distributed by tils Y M C A to ilie troops in Mesopotamia. I presume 
that this is siippo.sej to have occurred during the War as our connection with 
Mesopotamia ceased almost immediately after, Ag.ain we are prepared em¬ 
phatically to deny this charge and 1 would point out that the head of our work 
in Mesopotami.i, llie Kcv. L. A. Dixon, was mentioned in Sir Percy Lake’s 
despatch and also in General Maishall’s final despatch on Mesopotamian 
operations. 

Among those who pulrlicly recorded their appreciation of the work clone by 
the YMCA in War areas were the Secretary of State for India and General 
Uingley. Again we htive two letleis, written to Mr. Patti by Sir Charles Munro, 
then Commander-in Chief in India. In one of these letters he says, “ I desire 
to convey to the Indian National Council of the YMCA and its personnel 
my grateful appieciation, as well as that of the Army in India, of the magnificent 
service renderc.l by them, lor the comfort and welfare of the British and 
Indian Army. ” 

Alleged Change of Policy 

The next soiies of cluirges refers to the alleged change of policy in the 
activities of the YMCA Ci nventiun in 1920.Now this resolution as it stanils 
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was drafted by a Committee, a prominent member of which was Mr. W. R; 
Gourlay, Private Secretary to the Governor. He realised that if India was to 
be prepared for self-governmen-, as determined upon by Parliament, it was 
necessary for us to give young men this help for them to become good citizens. 

..We have resolutely refused to become the agents of any kind of poli¬ 
tical propaganda ; but we are convinced that the discussion and study of matters 
of public importance is a necessary outlet for young men in order that they may 
form opinions that are not one-sided. 

We repudiate any suggestion that we have ever permitted our Associations 
to be used for purposes of political propaganda or by political parties. In 1923 
we felt that our resolution might be misunderstood, and so we presented to tire 
Convention a resolution, which is possibly clearer in its wording and was not 
open to misconception. 

“Young Men of India” 

Reference was made by Mr. Hobbs to the Journal of the National Council 
of Y M C A’s called the “ Young Men of India ”; and we are informed that 
“ articles violently anti-Ilritislt, some in eulogistic terms of Russian revolutionaries, 

began to appear.”.On the whole it was held that these (four) articles might 

have the effect of causing mistrust and bad feeling ; and the Executive took 
certain practical steps including the appointment of a committee, to scrutinise 
articles contributed to the “Young Men of India,” in case they were con¬ 
troversial in tone. Since then no complaint has come to us regarding our 
magazine. 1 may add further that the statement regarding the publication in the 
“Young Men of India” of articles eulogising “Russian revolutionaries ” lias 
no foundation whatsoever. 

Alleged Stone-Throwing 

During this period of stress (1931-22) Mr. Hobbs tells us tliat the College 
Street Branch in Calcutta was reported by Ihe Rolice 10 be a “ nest of stone- 
throwers.” This is tile fast time that I h.ave heard the charge mentioned, and 
I naturally investigated the matter. I have Ijefore me a statement made by Mr. 
C. S. Paterson, who has lived in the building for many years and Still a resident 
there. He says that during the Prince of Wales’s visit to Calcutta the building 
was decorated with flags, and w.as the only one so decorated in the immediate 
vicinity. As far as Mr. Paterson knows, no stones were ever thrown from the 
building. As a matter of fact the Police were given the courtesies of the buil¬ 
ding and made free use of our telephone for their business. I may add that the 
Prince of Wales never passed )>y 86 College Street during any lime of bis visit. 

Speeches at the Rotary Club 

I pass now to the statements made regarding the speeches of Dr. Eddy 
and Dr. Saunders at the Calcutta Rotary Club, an institution with which I may 
say .the Y M C A is not even remotely connected. Dr, Eddy was a member 
for nearly twenty years of the staff of the Indian Y M C A. He left ln;li.a in 
1911. He is most certainly not a revolutionary he has been represented to be, 
but in any case he is not on the Y M C A strength m India. 

Next comes the case of Prof. K. J. Saunders. If Mr. Hobbs will only turn 
up the proceedings of the Rotary Club, he will see that the statement m.ade by 
him that Dr. Saunders had described himself as a Canadian educated in California, 
was a mis-statement. 

As a matter of fact, Dr, Saunders was educated at Clifton and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He holds the degree of “ Doctor of Literature ” conhrred 
on him by his University. At present he is Professor in the “ Pacific School 
of Religions,” Berkley, California. Dr. Saunders came to India under the 
Church Missionary Society on the staff of Trinity College, Kandy. Before the 
War he was appointed to the staff of the Indian N.ational Council as the Literary 
Secretary. He was sent by the Y M C A to France with, the first contingent to 
the Indian Army in 1914, 

The reason he resigned his position in 1921 was the fact that two of his 
brothers, one an officer in the British Army and the other an officer in the Navy, 
.1,.. nj-H with their constitutions shattered. Dr. Saunders 
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wrote to me dcfiiiltely snying tiiat he felt it was necessary for him to obtain a 
more lucrative apiraintrnent in order to help these two brothers. Was it decent 
of Mr. Ilolibs to refer to Mr. tiaiinders as a “funk hole Christian of the Y M 
C A” ?. 

“A Ji.nrefaced Lie” 

Rev. ]C. C Dcwick, a niemlicr of our sUaff, also an Englishman) was also 
bitterly .assailed by Mr. Hohlis. 

There is cnc statement to which 1 feel a special rejoinder is necessary. 
Apparently the European -Assaciatiun .accepted as proved Mr. Hobbs’s st.atement 
that the Y MC A Boy Scouts arc prevented from singing “God Save the King.” 
The Y M C i\ is connected with the Boy Scout Movement in the following 
provinces ;—The Pimjab, the C. P., Madras Presidency and Burma. We have 
made en(|uiries at the official hc.a<l-(pi:iricrs ttf the Boy Scouts Org,anisations. 
The replies indi itnantly repudiate Mr. Hobbs’s statement, the Provincial Secre¬ 
tary of the Boy Scouts Association, tclegr.-iphing from Nagpur that it was a 
“ barefaced lie ” so far as Central Provinces .arc concerned. 

Both Mr. Hoblis and his seconder Mr. J. N. Becker spoke of Bolshevik 
influence in the Y M C A in Chinn. Unfortunately we are not in a position to 
make a statement regarding China as the YMCA of India has no organic 
connection with the YMCA of Chinti. 

On the oth;r hand, we have in our records statements made by a promi¬ 
nent Russian revolutionary, and by the anti-Christian Society in China, regard¬ 
ing the Y M C A. The leader of the Russian “Pioneers,” (The Russian Youth 
Movement) says definitely : “ The Boy Scouts and the YMCA develop loyalties 
to God, country and the King. That is why we consider them our enemies.” 
Indeed, liefore tlie World Conference of the "Y M C A’s recently held at Helsing¬ 
fors, a determine 1 and virulent campaign was carried on by the anti-religious 
organs of tlie Russian Press, and within the l.ast few months the YMCA rnove- 
ment, which was seeking to relieve the needs of students in Russian Universities, 
was e':|re'led by the Bolslievik Government. In China a similar situation has arisen. 

The resolution, as it stands, is .a direct censure on one of our British Secre¬ 
taries, Mr. F. E. /antes. I.et there be no (piiithling altout lhis._ If Mr. James 
has been a member of the Legislative Council, it was at the invitation of the 
leaders of the European community in Calcutta. To say the least, it was 
ungr.acious of the Europe.an Association to pass this vote of censure, which 
involved Mr. James. 

Annual Meeting of flic Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

An important pronouncement on the i|uestion raised by the European 
Association regarding fine alleged political activities by the Y M C A was made 
by the Bishop ol Calcutta speaking- at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Y M C A. on the oth March 19-^7. He said he did not want to say any¬ 
thin;.' about the particular charges which had been ])rought against the Y M 
C A for the sufficient reason that he did not think things could stay whore 
they were .at present. Specific charges had been made by a responsible body 
against another highly resjxmsible Ixidy, and either on one side the evidence 
n\ust be adduced which would subsianli.ate the charges or else the charges 
should be withdrawn. He fell Ih.at the, Euianican Association was every whit 
as tmich upon its trial as the Y M C A. Its reputation was at stake no less 
than that of ihe Y M C A, because a highly responsible body, representative 
of much of the business .-liiiily, intellect and influence of the European 
population, not only in Calculia, but all over India, had sent up a resolution 
which emirodied certain principles, and that resolution was formulated be¬ 
cause of certain clwr.ges made against the YMCA. The European Association 
must suhstanliate those charges or else it would lose its reputation in the eyes 
of fair-thinking and right minded men and women. 

Proceeding, the Bishop said he would not say anytlrng about the specific 
charges, because they ought to fie investigated, .and one ought not to speak on 
things tinder investigation and upon which judgment had not yet been passed. 
In the first place, it hatl been Ireld tliat no secretary of the YMCA should take 
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an active part in politics. If it were in England he would agree, because (here, 
to take part in the counsels of the nation, a man was required to devote prac¬ 
tically the whole of his time to the work, and he was also a paid servant of the 
Crown. In India the position was entirely different. Here, the Legislative 
Councils met for short periods two or three times a year. In India, too, there 
was communal representation. They had, for instance, the representation of 
the European community. There were no Europeans of leisure in India and, 
therefore, they had to obtain somebody who was employed by others to represent 
them in the Bengal Council and in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Indian Christian community needed representation at Simla. Were 
they going to say that they would not employ any man who was employed by 
others? Surely they could not say that in the case of the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity. It was perhaps pcssiblc to ofitnin a more leisured man. but they 
Wanted the best man in such an influential and representative body as the 
Assembly, and if he happened to be a Y M C A Secretary, it should not be im¬ 
possible for him to give so much of his time as attendance in Assembly demanded. 
He had hoped that this year they rvould have seen Dr. Dutta again represent¬ 
ing the IndiaifChrlslian community in the Assenil/Iy. Hr. Dutta was a man 
of ability and independent judepnent, .and after all, if a m.an \va s to represent 
a community, he should be able to think and speak what was in bis mind, and 
not necessarily merely endorse whatever those in authority might say. 

In the next place they were told that the conceins of the Association should 
he religion, education and recreation. He had always been brought up to 
believe that religion covered all life and meant a particular attitude towards 
life in its several departments. In the same way he was led to believe that 
education was not limited to any particular subject, but covered the whole 
r.ange of subjects that men had to deal with. So, though he believed and wholly 
endorsed tlie opinion that the Association had to deal with religic n, education 
and recreation he certainly did not hold that this should rule out any depart 
ment of life in which men needed education and the Christian point of view. 
The Y M C A was out to help young men to tak.e a Christian point of view cn 
every subject. 

Annual Meeting of the Bombay Y. M. C. A, 

A spirited refutation of (he European Asscciatirn’s cliai ges against the Y M. 
C A was made in the speeches delivered at the annual meeting of the Bombay 
branch of the Y M C A on (he 31st March 1927. Mr. H. W. Nelson, who presided, 
entirely endorsed the able statement made hy Hr. Dutta. He added the Asso¬ 
ciation had nothing to fear from criticism. He must say it came as a surprise to 
him that such a bitter attack should be made app.irently without foundation by 
a political body on a Cluistian organisation. The pr sition, he declared, could 
not be left as it was and unless the resolution passed by the European As.sociation 
was withdrawn a full enquiry into the charges slioukl be made and he was con¬ 
fident a full refutation would ensure, tliereliy leaving ibe Y M C 01 in a stronger 
position to carry on the work which it had so ably done for so many years. 

The Governor’s Speech. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, Patron of the Association, 
made a vigorous defence of the Y M C A. He entirely agreed with the Chairman 
that the position could not be left as it was. *'■ It would be fatal if on the one hand 
the impression is strengthened that the European Association of Calcutta is need¬ 
lessly prosecuting an organisation which does so much work in India or on the 
other hand that the Y M C A is an institution in active sympathy with the 
enemies of the State. Now I can only speak so far as India is concerned with 
a knowledge of Bombay and I say without any hcsilaticjn whatever that 1 know 
of no instance here where the v m C A has taken any part in politics. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that membeis do discuss politics and it is only right they should.” 
His E.scellency quoted the resolulicn p.assed by the V M c A ct i-ivcntion in 1920 
(hat the Association should .ally itself in no sense with party politics and pro¬ 
ceeded, “ Let us remember first of all that it would be as impossible as it would 
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in my opinion be undcsirnlile for members of the Y M C A to refrnin from taking 
an intelliimnt interest in poli(ic:il fniostions of the day, more partioilarly so for 
as they affect the country in which they live, aUhoUi;h it is really equally im¬ 
portant that they should take a lively interest in these, days in iiilernational 
politics as well. To say that they should not do'so would be e\actly the same 
as sufrgestins that the, unions at Oxford and Cambridge and other universities 
should be suppressed and as is well-known there is always very free discussion 
on political matters in these iinioi s. Such discussions among the memljers of 
the Y M C A are to my mind most useful and any attempt to suppress them would 
not only be useless, but would do mucb harm. It appears also that it is thought 
by some that the Association was becoming too much mdianised. Again I can 
only speak with knowledge of I'lam'.'.ay, but 1 should regret very much if it were 
not a fact that Indians took a keen iiiterost in the work of the Association, and 
held positions of ti ust and respnnsibility in it. The y MCA is a Christian 
movement and even as there is at the moment a bill befrire the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment known as the Indian Church measure which has for its object giving to 
India and tlose who reside in India a greater control of Church matters in India, 
so we ought to be glad if in a movement such as the Y M C A there arc many 
Ind ians coming lorward, proml ,and willing to help in the many activities of the 
Association.” " Proceeding, His Evcelleiicy deprecated “these discussions and 
differences of opinion with regard to a movement which is a Christian movement 
and which has tor its sole olijecl the. prosperity of the younger generation of all 
nationalities.” He then paid a warm tribute to the Association's work in war, 
in many theatres of operations whether in peace or in war. He said : “ I know 

f)f no other instiiulion which has si unselfishly and so whole-heartedly worked 
for the benefit of young men of wh.a'ever nation they m:iy be. No one can 
deny these facts and while it is true that memories .are slmrt and that war 
memories are getting distant I frankly confess 1 find it difficult myself to Iielieve 
fh;it a movement such as youis, based as it is ( n the experience of years of trial 
and anxiety, with ;.i. record of proved utility to hundrctls of thousands of young 
men, can think of taking an active, part in itoliiics, more particularly as that 
[lart, vvhtch it is suggested it may pl.ay, is one which might prove detrimental to 
the Irest intetests of the Empire. I’orsonally, so far .as Pombay lu’anch of the 
Y M C A is concerned, 1 can only .ask you to goomas you are doing, helping Ity 
your religious wotk, by your pliysic.d education, by your enilnisi.asiit in promot¬ 
ing sport,"l.)y your educalion.al and social .activities and give to young men of 
liombay and the Presidency that he![i which 1 believe you and you above all 
others can give. 

Annual Meet ing of the Karachi Y. M. C. A. 

The twenty-socemd annual general meeting of the Karachi Young Men’s 
Christian Assricialion was hckl cn the jolh May 1927, Mr. W. )■'. Hudson, Com¬ 
missioner in Sind, piresiding. The Picsidcnl of the .Association, Mr. F. Clayton, 
in the course of a lengthy address said;—“A <|Ucstion on which I desire to 
make some comment is the vc.xed one of the v jm c a and iiolitics. In this 
theie ajipear to lie two issues, iiistly, the development of ,a political atmns- 
I'licrc within the Assosiation and, iccontlly, the advisability of its salaried 
leadcMS entering the Assundily, or the councils. My main reason for dealing 
with the ipiestion is that my jiosition as the I’lcsidenl of the Karachi Asso¬ 
ciation may be made quite clear to our cili/ens, without whose generous suitport 
given ungrudgingly in either money, lime or work, this luanch could not 
continue to e.xisl. M'hcn soliciting assistance, we leave met with searching 
enquiries on this question; but forUm.-ilely have been able to reply with com- 
|)!cle satisfaction, it was during my absence from Karachi ill the latter iiavt 
of I923 that the tendency to rlevelop a politi.cal a'.mtcsphcre within the Y M 
t: A in India first attracted my attention. Alter my return to Katachi the 
i|utslion continued to give me deep concern until early in 1924. I felt it my 
ihily to discuss the SLtbjee.t with the Poartl of Hirectors, The carefully consi- 
dcied decision of those discussions was that there should not bic any politics 
uh.atcver within this Association. Wherever a religious, charitable, or social 
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organisation has become dominated by politics, disaster has followed. Karachi 
saw the trend of events. Some other associations realised the danger ahead as 
also did a number of individuals interested in upholding the real functions of 
Y M C A work, amongst whom was U. E. the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 
this country. 

In this connection I would draw your attention to a resolution which H. E. 
the Commander-In-Chief of the Army in India submitted to the National Con¬ 
vention of Secretaries of the Y M C A in India which read :— 

“The Convention agree that the Association should ally itself in no sense 
with party politics and discussion on political (|Ucstions or on (|uestions which 
are likely to assume .a political aspect should be rigidly excluded. It believes 
that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way possible 
towards the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, 
industrial and social questions and should stand for justice and fair play in both 
public and private life.” 

At this stage may I mention that in March this year a conference of the 
General Secretary of the Chief branches in Indi.a and Ceylon was held in Calcutta 
but while Karachi distinctly comes within the category of a chief branch our 
General Secretary was not invited to be present. The views of this Association 
are well-known in the Imlian National Council and 1 can only assume it was 
desired to eliminate opposition. If our General Secretary had gone to express 
the opinion of this Association the views put forward would undoubtedly have 
been different from those approved. 

I must, however, pass on to the other issue, that of the advisability of 
salaried officials of the Association in India entering the Legislative Assembly 
or the Legislative Councils. The persons to whom I refer either come to India 
or are selected in this country for filling positions in the /'ssociation because 
they are men trained to develop the ideals for which the Y M c A stands the world 
over. Instead of this part of their time and the money subscribed to iiay for 
their services are being alienated to a political object. Perhaps I had better 
make quite clear what I mean by alienation of time and funds. The salaries of 
such men, whether paid by subscriptions raised in England, America or India 
are provided from money given to Association work and its objects and I should 
doubt if any one of such subscribers would be satisfied to know that a part of 
the time of some officials is or has been Spent in work other than for the Associa¬ 
tion. To the extent that time is given to the legislatures, so far are the funds 
provided for Association work being alienated to other objectives. In proof 
that the diversion of y m C a officials’ attention to politics does affect their 
Association I may here mention that no senior official of the National Council 
Ins been able to find time during several years past to visit Karachi. Unless this 
political work is stopped friends of the y M c a will undoubtedly withdraw their 
support and the work of the Association will suffer accordingly. I know of one 
definite instance not in Karachi, where a very valuable contribution was withheld 
for some time and the Association would have felt the loss seriously if the subs¬ 
criber’s general feelings had not guided Ihc final decision. The English National 
Council has expressed its disapproval of any member of their staff entering the 
Legislature. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear (i) that not .a pie of the money 
subscribed by our generous supporters in Karachi is used for any other than 
legitimate Association work (2) that there is no political atmosphere in our work 
here and the sustained success of our literary section is ample proof that without 
politics increasing audiences can be interested and (3) that no subscriber in 
Karachi has so far withheld support to us on account of this vexed question and 
none need do so, for we will not have any politics in this branch. 
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The Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

The Indian Saiidl\ui'st Coinmiltoe, or othorwisa as the Skeon Cora* 
mittoo, was appointed in Juno, 1925. The official communique atinouncing 
its constitution was as follows :— 

“In the Lopislativo Aesomhly on the llth March last, in the course 
nf the general di.sou33ion on the budget the Hon’hlo Sir Alexander Muddiman 
gave an uidartaking that the Govornraont of India would consider the 
appointment of a Connniltoe to oxaniine the moans of attracting tho host 
qualified Indian youths to a military career and of giving them a suitable 
military education. With tho ooncurroiico of the .Secretary of State, tho 
Government of India have now definitely decided to iippoint such a Com- 
ituttoc. The Chairman will bo Lieutcnant-Gcnoral Sir Andrew Skeen, 
K.C.15., K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Chief of tho General Staff in India. The Govorn- 
mcrit of India are not yet in a v'osit.Ion to minounce further details, but 
tho Committee will include noiroffioial members ropresonting both tho 
military classes of tho poiulation and Indian political opinion.” 

2. of Reference. —Tho terms of roferonco to the Committee, as 

finally framed by tho Government of India, are as follows : — 

“ T6 Inquire and report; —(a) By what moans it may he possible to 
improve upon tho tii'oscnt supply of Indian candidates for tho King’s Com- 
nussion bnth in regard to number and (tuality, (b) Whotbor it is desirable 
aiid practicahle to establish a Military College in India to train Indians 
for tho nommis-sionod ranks of the Indian Army, (c) If tho answer to (h) 
ie in tho aliiiiiiiitive, how soon should (he scheme he initiated and what 
steps should be taken to carry it out. (d) Whether, if a Military College 
is established in India, it should siiporscda or bo supplemented by 
.Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training of Tttdians for the com- 
missioned ranks of tho Indian Army is concerned.” 

.3. Composition of the Committee. —The Committee, ps finally constituted, 
was composed as follows : — 

CiiAiKMAN ;—Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Skeon. 

Mkmuers:—P ardit Motihd Nehru; Mr. M. A. Jiniiah ; The Iloidile 
iSardar Jogendra Singh ; Tho Ilon’blo Sir Phirosi’i Sethna, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Bao ; Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum ; Honoray Captain 
Hira Singh ; Dr. Ziaud din Ahmad ; Captain J. N. Panmjeo ; Mayor Thakur 
Zorawar Singh ; (loprcsonting tho Indian States) ; Honorary Captain Ilaji 
Gill Mawaz Khan ; Major Bala Sahib Daflo ; Mr. K. Burden. 

Pandit Motihd Nobru tondorod his rosignatiou as a member of tho 
Couimittoe on March 11th, 1926, 

Summary of Recommenilations. 

Fai-rcuching and fundamental chaugna wore recommended by the 
Committee, their central feature being the abondonment of tho 8-Uiiit 
Scheme and its replacement by a sebeme propo.sing that half of tho total 
cadre of King’s Commissioned Officers in tho Indian Army bo Indians in 
1952, tho oatablishmont of an Inditin Sandhurst in 1933, and tho opening 
of all wing .9 of the Army to Indians. Tho Committee recognised tho need 
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for tha highest efiSciency, for tho maintenance of the proportion of British 
recruitment and tho possibility that the scheme might require to be modi¬ 
fied in the light of experience. The report is practically unanimous. Tha 
following are the main recommendations;— 

(i) The scope of tho employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
tho Array in India should be greatly extended, and facilities should ba 
provided in India to train them for King’s Commissioned rank. A sub¬ 
stantial and progressive scheme of Indianisation should ba adopted, and, 
subject to the present standard of ofliciency being maintained, should be 
faithfully carried out. 

Such a sebome should provide for tho following measures :— 

(a) Ill 1928, the number of vacancies, at present ton, allotted to Indiana 
at Sandhurst should, be doubled, and tbaroafter should be increased pro¬ 
gressively until a military college on the lines of Sindhurst is established 
in India. 

(b) Indians should bo made eligible to bo employed as King’s Com¬ 
missioned officers in tho Artillery, Enginoor, Signal, Tank and Air arras 
of the Array in India, Fur thi.s purpo.so they should be admitted to tho 
Roy.al Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Royal Air Force College, 
Cranwell, provided they qualify by the same tests as British boys, until 
tho occasion arises to create corresponding facilities for their training in 
India. From 1928 eight vacancies should be allotted to Indiana at Wool¬ 
wich and two at Cranwell, and these numbers should ba increased pro¬ 
gressively, in due proportion. 

( 0 ) In 1933, i.e., as soon as the improvements recommended in matters 
of subsidiary importance, connected with tho securing of suitable candidates 
for the Army, have had time to take olfaot, a military college, with an 
establishment at the start of tOO cadets doitig a three years’ course, should 
be created in India on tho model of Sandhurst. The establishment of the 
college should bo increased progressively. 

Sucoo-ssful cadets from the college should bo granted tho King’s Com¬ 
mission in His Majesty’s Land Forces. 

(d) In order to secure the mainteoiinco of tho Imperial connection in 
military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved for Indiana 
at Sandhurst after tho opening of the Indian military oollogo. 

Under the scheme proposed half the total cadre of offiiers in the Indian 
Army would be Indians in 1962. 

(ii) Stops should be taken to maintain tho proportion of British recruit¬ 
ment required. 

(ii) Indian King’s Coramissiouod officers trained at tho Indian military 
college should complete their initial in England. 

(iv) Within reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of giving effect to those proposals. 

(v) The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dahra Dun, 
should be gradually expanded up to the limit most suitable for an educa¬ 
tional institution of this character. Tho control of tho college should 
remain in the hands of the military authorities, and its main object should 
continue to be the production of boys for tho Army and Navy. Its curri¬ 
culum and standard of teaching should, howavci', ba carefully adjusted with 
a view to securing also that tho course of education at it oonfara a qualifica¬ 
tion recognised by tho University authorities, 

15 
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When the expansion of the existing college is complete, a second college 
on the same lines should, if oiroumstancea demand it, be opened in some 
other part of India. 

(vi) The Oovernment of India should impress upon educational autho* 
rities the paramount national importance of reforming the system of 
education in India with a view to developing in the pupils of the ordinary 
schools and colleges those characteristics, so essential in an Army ofiSoer, to 
which little or no attention is at present paid by them, and should appeal 
to them to reorganise the institutions under their control to this end. 

(vii) The upper age limit for entrance to the Army should for the 
present remain unchanged. The ultimate aim should be to reduce it so 
that Indian boys shall enter the Army on an equality as regards age with 
British boys. 

(viii) The existing methods of publicity should be continued, but should 
be supplemented by enlisting the aid of the University authorities and 
Provincial information bureaux. 

(ix) Entrance to the Indian military college in the case of candidates 
from the Dohra Dun College and the ordinary schools and colleges should 
be by open competitive examination. 

(x) The basis oi selection should be wide, and the method of applying 
to sit for the entrance examinatiou as simple as possible. No preference 
should he given to any particular class or community, 

(xi) The Army entrance examination should be conducted by a 
single central authority at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
to which any bay, provided he possesses certain prescribed qualifications, 
should bo eligible to apply direct for permision to attend it. 

This authority alone should have the power after due enquiry as to 
his qualifications and antecedents to refuse a candidate permission to sit at 
the examination. All candidates whose applications are approved by this 
authority and who satisfy a military medical board as to their physical fitness, 
should be allowed to attend the central entrance examination. 

(xii) Advisory boards should be constituted in convenient centres for 
the purpose of advising candidates as to their chances of success in the 
entrance examination. Such boards should have no power to reject a 
candidate, and a candidate should not be bound to abide by their verdict. 

(xiii) Candidates should bo required to pay all expenses incurred by 
them in proceeding either to attend the medical board or to sit at the 
entrance examination. 

(xiv) To be eligible to sit for the competitive entrance examinatiou 
a boy educated at one of the ordinary schools should be required to be 
between the ages of 16j and 18J and to bave passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent standard. 

(xv) Boys from the Dehra Dun College should enter the military 
college at approximately the same age as boys from the ordinary schools. 
As it is desirable that boys should spend at least six years at the Dehra Dun 
College in order to get the maximum benefit from it, the age limits for 
admission to the College should be reduced from the present Hi years to 
12 years to 10 to lU years. 

(xvi) Indian boys educated in England who wish to receive their 
military training at the Indian military college should be required to qualify 
by the same tests as are applied to boys oduoated in India, 
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ol the existing official arrangements regulating the incidence of the cos 
of the education at the Dohra Dun College. 

In addition the endowment of scholarships through private generosity 
for boys of particular I’rovinces, communities and Indian States at Dehra 
Dun and the Indian military college would be welcomed. 

(xxv) Boys who elect to receive their education at Sandhurst after 
the military college has been established in India should received no 
greater pecuniary assistance than that which is given at present to Indian 
boys proceeding to Sandhurst. 

(xxvi) The arrangements for the guardianship of the Indian cadets at 
Sandhurst should be placed on a satisfactory footing. Barents who are in 
a position to do so should bo oneournged to select their own guardians for 
their boys. For those boys whose parents .are unable to secure the services 
of a personal guardian an official guardian should bo appointed. lie 
should bo very carefully chosen and his duties should bo precisely defined. 
In view of the heavy responsibilities which will devolve upon him ho should 
be granted some substantial remuneration. 

(xxvii) Viceroy’s Commissioned officers who satisfy certain conditions 
should bo admitted to the Indian military college in limited numbers for 
the purpose of quolifying for the King’s Coromifsion. Candidates should 
bo selected by a board similar to that which iiitovviews candidates for 
Sandhurst. Those admitted to the college should only be requ red to 
undergo the last two years, or the military portion, of the course. 

(xxviii) Special educational facilities should bo afforded to the children 
of the classes from which Viceroy’s Commissioned officers are drawn, so that 
the best of them may have a practical chance in future of rising through 
Viceroy’s to King’s Commissioned rank. 

(xxix) Suitable Indian students of British Universities should be granted 
direct commissions in the Army. To make this proposal effectual, the Officers’ 
Training Crops at British Uniyersities should again bo thrown open to 
Indians, any expense incurred in such a stop being borne, if necessary, by 
the Government of India. 

(xxx) The time is not ripe at prosont for the grant of direct commis¬ 
sions on similar lines to students of Indian Univorsities. 

(xxxi) Indian cadets who are commissioned fiom the Indian military 
college should bo attached to a cavalry or infantry unit in the United 
Kingdom for a period of one year. 

(xxxii) Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, and, later, those who 
qualify in India by the course corresponding to that of Woolwich, should 
otmpleto Hieir initial training in exactly the .same way as the British cadet 
does at present, i.e., by attending courses at Chathfim and Cambridge in the 
case of Engineer officers and at Larkbill in the case of Artillery officers. 

(xxxiii) The “ eight units scheme ” should be abandoned, and Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers should be eligible to be posted to any Indian 
unit of the Indian Army. 

(xxxiv) There should bo no change in the present rates of pay and 
allowances, including marriage allowances, Inciaentally, married students 
should not bo allowed at the Dehra Dun College, or married cadets at 
Sandhurst or the Indian military college. 

(xxxv) A certain number of vacancies at the Indian military college 
over and above the number of vacancies available for candidates seeking 
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commissions in the regular Indian Army should be reserved for Indian States 
which wish to avail themselves of the benefits of the training available at the 
college for the purpose of giving higher training to some of the officers of 
their State Foroos. 

The details of the suggested scheme of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army are shown in tabular form in the statement appended. The following 
notes are explanatory of the statement. 

1. The normal strength of the c.adro of officers of the Indian Army (Caval¬ 
ry and Infantry units) has been t.»kon as 3,200. The annual wastage in that 
cadre has, it is understood, never been actuarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to be IfiO, the only figure of authority supplied to the Committee. 

2. It is proposed that an increase of 10 vaoancios at Sandhurst should 
bo saiictioncd immediately. An interval must be allowed in which to 
advertise the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1928 
the additional cadets would have to bo ready to pass the examination held 
in September, 1927, and wonld have to commence their special preparation 
for the examination at least six months before that. It is therefore postu¬ 
lated that there wowld be no increase of actual ontraiits until the September 
terra of 1928, when 10 cadets instoad of 5 should bo admitted to vSindhurst, 
the examination for admission having been held in May, 1928, 

3 . In 1929 ai>d in successive years, up to and including th 1 year in 
which the proposed Indian milit.ary college is opened {vide note 4 following) 
it is proposed that there should bo an increase of 4 each year, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indiatis at Sandhurst, 

4. In 1933, a millitary college on the lit.es of Sandhurst should be 
opened in India. The capacity of the eolloga should in the first instance bo 
100 cadets, and the course of training throe years. A batch of 33 cadets 
should join the college in 1933 and in each of the two sucoaeding years. 

6. After the opening of the Indian Military College, the number of 
vacancies allotted annually to Indians at Sandhurst can be reduced to the 
ionner figure of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhuivst not actually tak?'n up by 
Indians should bo added to the establishment of the Indian Military College, 

6. In 1936, the first cadets trained at the Indian Military College 
receive their commissions. 

7. In 1936, the annual intake at the Indian Military College is in¬ 
creased by 12, this making a total of 46 Indian cadets sent for training, 
exclusive of the 20 Indian oadots sent to Sandhurst. 

8. In 1939 and at intervals of 3 years thereafter, the annual intake 
at the Indian Military College is further increased, on each occasion by 12. 
In 1942, the intake rises to 69, giving, with the 20 Indian cadets sent for 
training at Sandhui'st, a total of 89 Indian cadets to be commissioned. 

9. In 1944, the senior Indian King’s Commissioned officers now in 
the Army will be due to be considered for command of regiments. After 
this stage is passed and, it is assumed, p.assed successfully, the number of 
commissions granted to Indians rises above 60 per cant, of the total annual 
recruitment to the Indian Array. 

10. In 1952, more than 50 per cent, of the total officer cadre of the 
Indian Army consists of Indians. 

11. The above figures are subject to a percentage oorreotion on account 
of inevitable wastage and failure. This cannot be calculated precisely and 
for the present purpose it is not necessary to attempt to do so, 
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Government of India’s Communique. 

The Government of India in issuing the report say in a Press com¬ 
munique :—The Government of India consider it necessary to emphasise 
that neither they nor His Majesty’s Government have yet formed their 
conclusions on it, and that those conclusions must necessarily take account 
of certain factors, of which it was not within the province of the Committee 
to undertake a complete survey. For example, although the Committee’s 
recommendations in themselves are designed primarily with a view to 
Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King’s Com¬ 
missioned officers for whatever service are essentially an Imperial concern, 
and any proposals re-acting on them will require close scrutiny by His 
Majesty’s Government and their military advisors. Again, the Government 
when called upon to deal with any scheme of increasing Indiam'sation, 
extending over a number of years, must leave themselves free to consider 
whether the basis of that scheme offers a sure, stable line of advance 
towards the creation of a Dominion Army or whether alternative methods, 
which did not fall within the Committee’s terms of reference, might not 
more profitably bo explored. The Committee's report will thus be used 
as a starting point for discussions with His Majesty’s Government to whom 
the Government of India will in duo course forward their considered 
views on it. 

The Committee hold that the present system of recruitment of Indians 
to King’s Commissioned ranks has failed and quote the opinion of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Sir Prabashanker Pattani that from a national as well 
as a wider point of view, both Imperial and Asiatic, it is imperative to 
secure the best possible material for the Indian officers of the army. Hither¬ 
to no acceleration in Indianisation had taken place and various causes con¬ 
tributed to the paucity of candidates. These causes are examined and 
remedies are suggested, The S-unit scheme is held not only to conflict 
with the principle of co-operation between Indians and British in ovary 
other sphere of administration, but the tost formulated is considered to be 
unfair and too severe upon the first generation of Indian oflBoers, who had 
already other disadvantages to overcome. Both for psychological and 
practical reasons the continuance of the scheme can, in the Committee’s 
opinion, only conduce to failure and its abandonment is recommended. The 
scope of employment of Indians in higher ranks in the army in India should 
be greatly extended and faoilitios provided in India to train them for King’s 
Commissioned ranks. A substantial and progressive scheme of Indianiasa- 
tion should be adopted and, subject to the present standard of efBoioncy 
being maintained, should be faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures :—In 1928 
the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians be doubled and 
thereafter increased progressively by four a year until a military college on 
the lines of Sandhurst is established io India in 1933, the interval being 
used for raising the necessary buildings and arranging staff, etc. The Com¬ 
mittee has adopted Sandhurst as their model in preference to the Canadian 
or American system, for the reason that India being in need of a large 
Standing army must follow the standard of military efficiency at Sandhurst, 
but in order to make up for academic deficiency, it is laid down that there 
be a three years course, of which the first year be devoted mainly to 
Boademic study and the last two mainly to military training through instrwo' 
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tors who should be mainly British. The Indian Sandhurst should at the 
start have an establiahmont oE 100 cadets doing a three years coursei the 
establishment of the college to be increased progressively. 

The Committee recommend, that in order to maintion the Imperial 
connection in military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved 
for Indians at Sandhurst. After the opening of the Military College in 
India, the advantages of this course are held to outweigh the fear that those 
Indiana trained at the British college might look down on those trained in 
India. It is pointed out, in this connection, that British military institutions 
did not concede admission above 5 per cent of their recruitment to Indians. 
This meant that India must have her own institutions. The Committee 
recommend that successful cadets from the Indian Sandhurst be granted 
King’s Commissions in His Majesty’s land forces. They attaoh great impor* 
tantfe to this and mention the instance of the Canadian Dominion Commis¬ 
sion being recently admitted as equivalent to the King’s Commission. 

As regards the other wings of the Army, the Committee urge that 
Indiana be made eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in 
the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms, provided they qualify 
by the same tests as British boys. From 1923 eight vacincies be allotted 
to Indiana at Woolwich and two at Cranwell, to be increased progressively 
in due proportion. It may be desirable later to provide the facilities of 
Woolwich at the Indian Sandhurst. The Committee however to ensure 
the best efficiency recommend that cadets commissioned from the Indian 
Sandhurst be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the United Kingdom 
for a year and in the case of the establishment of a Woolwich in India 
Indian cadets would attend the courses at Chatham and Cambridge and at 
Larkill reciprocally. 

It is recommended that the door of Indian institutions should be open 
to Britishers who might like to enter them under the proposed scheme of 
Indianisation. The Committee compute that half the total cadre of officers 
in the Indian Army would be Indian in 1962. Opinion on this point was 
not uiianiraou? as Mr. Jinnali, Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Major Zorawar 
Singh wanted this 60 per cent Indiaiiisation to be attained in 16 years and 
Sir Pheroze Sethna and Major Dafle wanted it to be reached in 20 years. 
The Committee however make no recommendation as to what the ratio of 
Indian and British recruitment should be after the 60 percentage is reached. 
The Committee assume generally employment in India of a quota of British 
troops and acknowledge that the progress of the scheme must be contingent 
upon success being secured at every stage, and upon military effioienoy being 
maintained throughout. The phenomena of falling off in British recruitment 
as a result of Indianisation were liable to occur and the Committee, 
recognising the valuo to India for the success of the Indianisation policy itself 
of a continued supply of British officers of the same high quality as have 
served India in the past, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required. 

The Committee accept the view of Sir Malcolm Hailey that within 
reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
giving effect to their proposals. They make a largo number of subsidiary 
recommendations. The Dehra Dun College should continue to expand up 
to about 300 cadets, with the object of producing boys for the Army, and 
Navy. When its expansion is complete, another college on tho sanie lineg 
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may be opened in some other place. The Government of India should 
impress on the educational authorities the paramount national importance 
of reforming the system of education to develop the essential characteristics 
of an army officer. The present age limit is not to bo changed, the ultimate 
aim bring to reduce it to the British standard. Publicity should be pushed 
with the aid of the University authorities and the Provincial information 
bureaus. The method of selection should be through competitive tests, 
conducted by a single central authority at the Headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. No preference should be given to any particular class or 
community, but the Commander-in-Chief should have the same powers as 
the Army Council has of nominating candidates not exceeding 20 per cent 
from among those who qualify but do not stand sufficiently high in order 
of merit. Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, satisfying certain conditions, shall 
be admitted to the Sandhurst in limited numbers for two years. Military 
training and special educational facilities shall be provided to the children 
of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers to have praotieil chance through the 
Viceroy’s Commissions of rising to King’s Commissions. The Committee do 
not think that the time is ripe for grant of direct commissions to students 
of Indian universities; but officers’ training corps at British universities 
and suitable students among them shall be granted direct commissions in 
the Army. The fees to be charged at Sandhurst should be within the 
means of upper and middle class parents. Twenty per cent Government 
scholarships and endowment of scholarships by private generosity are re* 
commended. The Committee further propose that there should be no change 
in the present rates of pay and allowances, including marriage allowances, 
and that married students and cadets bo barred from entering Dehra Dun 
College or either of the two Sandhursts. 

Dealing with the case of Indian States the Committee recommend that 
a certain number of vacancies at the Indian Sandhurst should bo reserved 
for Indian States wishing at their own expense to send for higher training 
officers of their State forces. This would bo to the advantage of India as a 
whole, tending to increase the efficiency of the Indian State Force. 

The Committee lay particular emphasis on the qualification of guardians 
of Indian cadets at British Sandhurst. 

Of four appendices to the report one embodies the scheme of Iridia- 
nisation in a tabular form mid the other reproduces extracts from a lecture 
at Sandhurst, which the Committee are definitely of opinion contains certain 
passages open to the interpretation that the eight-unit scheme was devised 
so that no British boy would be liable to serve under the command of an 
Indian. The Committee do not believe this to be the intention of the 
Government. The Committee finally refer to the personal knowledge and 
practical experience of most of its merabersr w hich have been of groat and 
special value, and express special, cordial and respectful appreciation of the 
service of General Skeen, whoso ripe experience, breadth of mind, sym¬ 
pathetic outlook and patiei cc, courtesy and skill in oonduoting the proceedings 
made their task pleasant and facilimtod its accomplishment. Tribute la 
also paid to the work of Mr. Burdon, the only other offioioial member of the 
Committee and of their Secretary, Major Lumby. 



Currency Commission’s Recommendations 

The Three Government Bills. 

On tho 16(-b Jaiiuaiy tho Goviii-nmcnt of Inrlia published in a 
“Gazette Exti'iiordinary” the text of the thi’oe important bills embodying the 
Currerifiy Commi'iaion’s rccoTnmendat'ons. ThoiO aro (l) a bill to establish 
a gold atanilard currency for Ilritish India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India, (21 a bill further to amend the Imperial Bank Act 1920 for 
cei'taiti purpasv’s and (3) a bill to amend tho Coinage Act 1906 and the 
Paper Currency Act 1925 for certain purposes and to lay upon the 
Govoriiraont certain obligations in regard to tho purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange. 

The Currency and Coinage Act Amendment. —The last bill aims 
at tho immediate stabilisation of tho rupee in relation to gold purposes 
at the rate of Is. '3d. that is tho rate of oiio rnpoo for 8.47612 grains gold, 
and at tho s'lmc time r.'iiuivo.s the logil tentler quality oE tho sovereign 
and balf-sovoroigu in accordance with tho Commission’s recommendations for 
their demonetisafion in order to enable a real gold bullion standard to 
bo established. In order, however, to enable small holders of these 
coins to convert them into legal tender money, it is proposed to provide 
for receipt of those coins in any quantities at their bullion value at the 
proposed ratis the (Jommission rcoommendod. The Reserve Bank tabes 
over the note issua and there should be a statutory obligation on the 
Government to buy and soil gold on gold exchange at its option at the 
gold points of accoijtod gold parity of the rupee; but as during the 
trainsitory pcciod tho Government, would l>e engaged in building up gold 
holding in reserve (hoy coidd not cxoi’ciao tho oi'tion to give gold. Clauses 
4 and 6 of this bill aro designed to give elToct to tho recommendation as 
modified abo\a. In other respects tho bill is substantially the same in its 
purposes as Ibo bill introduced in August la.st. 

The Reserve Bank.—Tho bill to establish a gold standard currency and 
to constitute a Reserve Bank occupio.s 15 pages of printed foolscap. It is 
proposed to give the Reserve Bank the solo right of note issue for 26 years 
in tho fir.st imtanen subject to roitewal, 'Iho capital oi the Bank should be five 
ci'oi'Cs fully paid-up and Imperial fiardc’s shareholders would be given tho 
first opportunity of subscribing therefor, but as it is undesirable to give share¬ 
holders of tho fmporial Bank, a preponderating voice in deciding the 
currency policy of the Reserve Bank, it is proposed by Clause 4 to give tho 
Imperial Bank as an iiistit'ition, and not to its individual shareholders, the 
option of sutiscribing 30 per cent of tho capital. The Central Board of the 
Imperial Bank has expressed willingness in principle in view of the other 
terms proposed to ha given to tiic Bank, to reoomraand this proposal for 
the acceptance of sh(U'cholder.s. Tho Hoad Office of tho Reserve Bank will 
bo in Bombay. Tho proposal of its having local boards in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta in order t:o send roprosent.ativoa who would constitute tho Central 
Board is hold undesirable and so shareholders as a body would elect 9 
16 
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Directors who are not appointed by the Government. Others who will compose 
the Board will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor appointed by the 
Government for 6 years and three Directors nominated by the Government to 
represent Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, besides an Officer appointed 
by the Government. The Bill empowers the Reserve Bank to receive deposit 
from private persons provided no interest is paid. It also authorises the Bank 
for 5 years to advance money against Promismry notes of scheduled Banks 
and thereby help in financing industry and movement of crops. The Bank is 
allowed to issue notes of Government for a year from the date on which it 
takes over the control of currency and freedom Is retained to postpone the 
issue of one rupee notes for a time, if such postponement appears desirable. 

With reference to the size of holding of silver rupees in reserve, the bill 
provides for transfer to the Bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the 
Bank to constitute a reserve in accordance with the requirements of the 
Act, and in order to give the now Bank necessary margin over the minimum 
requirements, it is proposed to include in assets transferred gold, and gold 
securities equal to one half of the liabilities of the issue department. 
Clause 35 of the Bill gives effect to the recommendation regarding the sale 
of gold by the Bank and this obligation will take effect from such date 
not later than 1st Jatiuary 1931 as Government may appoint. The Bank 
shall not be placed in voluntary or compuls ,ry liquidation without the 
sanction of the Government and in such manner as the Government might 
direct. In such an event the Reserve Fund and surplus asset, if any, of 
the Bank will be divided between the Government and shareholders in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent respectively. The obligations imposed 
on tdie Government by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns from public at their bullion value, will be taken over by the 
Reserve Bank eiraultanooualy with the transfer of conduct of note issue to it, 

Clear cut division of functions between the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank is the essence of the proposal creating the Reserve Bank. 
The bill embodies several other recommendations of the Commission in this 
respect. The Imperial Bank would be the sole Agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places whore there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and no 
Branch of the Reserve Bank. The proposed terms between the two Banks 
will involve no fresh charge on the taxpayer. They are designed to 
remunerate the Imperial Bank for agency work done for the Reserve Bank 
and loss in respect of non-paying branches and to encourage further exten¬ 
sion of banking in India. 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment.—The Bill amending the Imperial 
Bank Act 1920 is brief. It is londored necessary by the transfer to the 
Reserve Bank to face the Imperial Bank from restrictions which on account 
of its hybrid nature are at present imposed on it. The Imperial Bank 
is authorised by the bill to enter into agreement with the Reserve Bank to 
conduct Government Imsiness as the agent of the Reserve Bank. It 
is proposed to remove the limitation t,ow imposed on business which the 
Imperial Bank may transact at its London Office and to give specific 
power to the Bank to open branches outside India in London and elsewhere. 
It is also proposed to give the Bank extended powers in regard to its 
internal business and to remove restrictions on foreign exchange business 
which the Bank may transact. Several minor consequential amendments are 
also notified 
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Clause 19 This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
141 of the report. The (Commission recommend that the right of note 
issue should be transferred to the bank as soon as the bavik was in a po¬ 
sition to issue its own notes. It is not desirable to postpone early functioning 
of the bank till it is able to arrange for manufacfure and issue of its own 
notes and it is, therefore, proposed to allow the bank to issue notes of the 
Government of India for a year from the date on which the bank takes 
over the control of the currency. 

Clause 20.—This gives affect to recommendations in, 143 of the report 
regarding the separation of the banking and issu-e departments of the bank. 

Clause 21.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 142 
of the report. Freedom is retained to postpone the issue of one-rupee notes 
for a time if such postponement appears desirable with reference to size of 
the holding of silver rupees in the reserve. 

Clause 22.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph* 
155 of the report regarding the form and material of bank notes. 

Clause 23.—1'his is based upon the recommendations is paragraph 149 
of the report. The notes of the bank shall be legal tender for payment of 
any amount and shall be guaranteed by the Government of India. The 
Commission recommend in paragraph 141 of the report that not later than 
5 years from the date of the bank charter becoming opei’ative the Govern¬ 
ment of India notes still outstanding should cease to bo legal tender except 
at Government Treasuries. By the end of 6 yoai's very few Government of 
India notes will remain outstanding and it is undesirable to take away the 
legal tender character of the note in the absence of any very definite 
advantage to be gained by so doing. It is however, proposed to take power 
from the Governor-General in Council and the bank to call in notes of 
particular series if necessity arises. 

Clause 24.— This is based on paragraph 165 of the Commission’s report 
regardi)tg ro-i.s6ue of bank note ). Clausa 25.— I'his is based upon a similar 
provision in tho Indian Pap.u- Currency Act and is necessary to protect the 
I3ank against civil action in respect of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect. Cl.iuse 26 and 27.—These are based upon a similar provision 
in the Indian Paper Currency Act. 

Clause 28.—This give,s effect to the recommendations in para 145 of 
the Commission’s report legardltig the constitution of reserve. 

Clause 29.—This gives effect to the recommendations in para 146 of 
the Commission’s report defining liabilities of the issue department. Pro¬ 
vision in sub-clause (2) of this clause is similar to that in proviso to 
suh-section (6) of section 18 of the Indian Paper Currency Act although 
it differs in detail. I rider tho Indian Paper Currency Act notes of 
denominational value exceeding rupees one hundred cannot bo deemed to 
be not in circulation until 100 years after the date of issue, whereas notes 
of lower denominations ore so deemed after 40 years. This distinction 
between the higher arid lower denominations of notes is undesirable. In 
practice notes of higher denominations are much less likely to be outstand¬ 
ing for a very long period than notes of lower denomination and the 
practice at the Bank of Jkigland is to treat all notes as not in circulation 
after 40 years. It is considered that tho Reserve Bank might with 
advantage follow the practice of the Bank of England. 
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witbi it is necessary that share-holders as a body should elect those directors 
who are not appointed by the GovorriKient, As regards nominated direo- 
tors, it is considered desirable in order that all interests may bo represented, 
that the three directors nominated by the Government should represent 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture respectively. The terra of office of 
nominated directors is proposed by the Commission to bo fixed at one year 
which is too short to con; uce to efficient work. It is, therefore, proposed 
to extend it to three years. 

Clause 10;—It is provided in this clause that the Governor, Deputy 
Governor or any nominated director may be removed by Governor-General 
in Council if a resolution to that effect is passed by a major ty of the board 
consisting of not less than nine directors, that is by a substantial majority of 
the Board. Provision for the removal of elected directors follows the lines of 
a similar provision in the Imperial Bark of India Act. It seems undesirable 
that elected directors should bo removable by a bare majurity at a general 
meeting. Clause 11 ;— As there may be no local board at Calcutta, it is 
desirable to provide that the Central Board shall m et in Caloulta at least once 
in every four months. Clause 12 :—This gives effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 98 of the Commissioii’s Report. Clause I.'? ;—'this is based 
upon a similar provision in soctior* SO of the Imperial Bank of India .Act. It 
is necessary to make special provision for the formation of the first board. 

Clause 14 and 16 ;—These embody proposal in schedule 2 to the report 
defining the functions and capacities of the bank. The Commission have 
not provided for the Reserve Bank receiving non-interest bearing dopo.Mts 
from private persons. It is considered that like most other central banks 
in the world, the Reserve Bank of India should also bo allowed to roooivo 
deposits from private persons provided no interest is paid. Financing of 
industry and movement of crops in India is carried on by cash credits and 
as the provision recommended by the Commission stands, it will be difficult 
for the Reserve Bank to assist other banks in providing the necessary credit 
without some considerahlo changes in banking methods. It is, therefore, 
proposed in sub-clause 4 (e) that for a prriod of five years, the bank should 
be authorised to cdvanco money against promissory notes of scheduled 
banks under certain conditions. It is considered undesirable to limit the 
amount of securities held at any time in the banking department to so lovr 
a figure as 26 per cent of the liabilities as recommended by the Commission 
in clause 3 (d) of schedule 2 of their report as in view of the very fluctua¬ 
ting nature of deposits, limitation might force the sale of securities merely 
to bring the bank with the provisions of its character for a few days. The 
Commission recommended in clause 7 (a) of schedule 2 of the report that 
the paid-up capital and reserve nmy be securities of the Government of 
India haring not more than five years to run in view of the fact that the 
Government of the India are now finding their short terra loans into long 
long term loans. The limitation of maturity to five years might unduly 
restrict the power ol the bank to invest in such securities after a few years. 
It is therefore proposed to modify the provision so as to permit of invest¬ 
ment in Government of India securities of any realurity. 

Clause 16.— This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 102 
of the report regarding operations in the open market. 

Clause 17 and )8.—These give effect to the rocommondations in para- 
"ranh 140 of the report regarding the relations of the bank with the Govt. 
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issue department. A provision is also made for carrying on of note issue 
in such circumstances by some other agency determined by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Clause 41.—This gives effect to the recommendations in para 161 of 
the Commission’s report with slight modifications. The percentages for 
minimum reserve balances recommended by the Commission appear 
somewhat high now in India- Ifc is, therefore, proposed to reduce these 
percentages to 7 and a half and 2 and a half per cent of demand and time 
liabilities respectively. The definition of bank or banker suggested in 
para 167 of the Commission’s report is imperfect but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is thereupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule attached to the Bill the banks to which the provisions in this 
clause should apply in the first instance and to give the Governor-General 
in Council the power to make alterations in the schedule later. As the 
monthly return will show only the position at the close of the month to 
which it relates, it is necessary to provide for the receipt of the informa¬ 
tion mentioned in sub-clause (3) of the clause. It is also necessary that 
the provision should be made to enable the Government to take action not 
only on the monthly return submitted by the Bank but also on any report 
received from the Board "f Reserve Bank. 

Clause 42 ; -This follows the intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clause 43 This is based upon the r.-.commendations in para 100 of 
the Commissioit’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up the 
reserved fund as quickly as the Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, therefore, been proposed. Clause 44 :—This gives effect 
to the recommendations in para 158 of the Commission’s report. Clause 45 
to 47 :—These give effect to the recommendation in para 157 of the report, 
Clause 49 :—It is necessary to make provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of the bank and the distribution of the reserve fund and surplus 
assets, if any, of the bank. 

Clause 50 :—This is based upon the recommendations in para 161 of 
the report. The Commifsion proposed that the Governor-General in Council 
should bo given absolute power to make regulations. It is thought prefer¬ 
able that the regulations should be made by the Board with the previous 
approval of the Governor-General in Council, local boards are not to be 
constituted on the creation of the Reserve Bank. It is proposed in sub¬ 
clause (2) (E) to give power to the Reserve Bank to establish such local 
boards, if considered neo’ssary, later on and to delegate to them such powers 
and functions as may be desirable. 

Clause 51 ;—The obligations proposed to be imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will be taken over by the Bank simultaneously 
with the transfer of the conduct of the note issue to it. 

The second schedule.—The provisions contained in this schedule have 
been accepted by the Cei tral Board of the Imperial Bank of India and will 
be placed before the ihareholders of the Imperial Bank. The proposed 
terms will involve no fiosli charge on the tax-payer. They are designed 
to remunerate the Imperial Bank of India for the agency work done for the 
Reserve Bank and the loss in respect of non-paying branches and to en¬ 
courage the further extension of Banking in India. 
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Clause 30.—This is based upon para 144 of the report. The Com' 
mission recommend that coin and liullion and securities to be transferred 
to the issue department should bo specified in a schedule. The amount of 
notes in circulation at the time of (he inauguration of the bank will not 
be known. When the Bill is introduced and passed and also between the 
dates of (be introduction of the Bill and its pas.sing into law and the 
inauguralion of the bank, thoro will be changes in the constitution of the 
reserve held against note issue. It is, therefore, proposed to provide for 
transfer to the bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the bank to 
constitute the reserve in accordance with the requirements laid down in 
the Act. In order to give the new bank the necessary margin over 
minimum requirements, it is proposed to include in the assets transferred 
gold and gold securities equal to ono-half of the liabilities of the issue 
department as suggested in clause 3 (a)of Fchcdule 3 to the report. 

Clause 31.— This gives effect to the recommendations in para 147 of 
the report regarding the disposal of surplus rupees by the bank. 

Clause 32.— This gives effect to Ibo iccomraeiidations in paragraph 147 
of the report. As it would bo uneconomical to noiu now rupees until the 
stock of silver rupees in tlio reserve is reduced to the minimum of 21) 
crores or one-tenth of the total amount of the reserve whichever ir, greater, 
it is proposed to limit the right of the ba]ik to demand delivery of rupee 
coin from the Government. 

Clause 33.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 148 
of the report regarding mutual obligations of the Government and the bank 
in regard to rupee coin. 

Clause 34.—This gives effect to recommendations in. 152of the report. 

Clause 36.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 150 
of the report regarding the sale of gold by the bank. 

Clause 36.—Provision in sub-olauRo (1) regarding the latest date on 
which obligation to sell gold should come into force is based upon the 
recommendation of the Commiseinn in paragraph 165 oi the report. 

Clause 36.— This gives efftet to the iTconimendation in. 166 of tho 
report. The Commission rrcommeid that during (he transition period, 
the Reserve Bank shall be under an obligation to .sell gold or gold exchange 
at its option as tho Bank will bo engaged in building up its gold holding 
in order to be in a position to undertake the definite obligation to sell gold 
later. It is proposed to omit option to sell gokl during the interim period. 

Clause 37.—This gives effect to the rcccimrocndations in paragraph 161 
and 166 of the Commission’s report. Clause 36.—This gives effect to the 
recomroondatioijs in paragraph 163 of the report regarding the suspension of 
reserve requirements. Clamse 39.—This gives effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 164 oi the report regarding the exemption of the bank from 
the payment of any tax or duty upon its note issue. 

Clause 40.—Provisions in this clause are in accordanoo with the 
recomniendatiors in para 149 of the report. The Commission recommend 
that the Governor-General in Council should have the right to take over 
the assets of the issue department so far as they are required to meet the 
liability of note or of rupee redemption. It is proposed to give tho 
Governoi'-Goneral in Council the right to take over asset not only of tho 
issue department but of the banking department as well, as in theory such 
a necessity might arise if the bank failed to keep sufiroient assets in the 
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issue department, A provision is also made for carrying on of note issue 
in such circumstances by soma other agency determined by the Governor- 
General in Cciuncil. 

Clause 41.—This gives effect to the recommendations in para 161 of 
the Commission’s report with slight modifications. The percentages for 
minimum reserve balances recommended by tlie Commission appear 
.somewhat hi; h now in India- It is, therefore, proposed to reduce these 
percentages to 7 and a half and 2 and a halt per cent of demand and time 
liabilities respectively. The definition of bank or banker suggested in 
para 167 of the Commission’s report is imperfect but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is thoroupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule attathcd to the Bill the hanks to which the provisions in this 
danse should apply in the first instance and to give the Governor-General 
in Council the power to make altoivitions in the schedule later. As the 
monthly return will show only the position at the close of the month to 
which it rsla'os, it is necessary to provide for the receipt of the informa¬ 
tion mentioned in sub-clause (.3) of the clause. It is also necessary that 
the provision should be mado to enable the Government to take action not 
only on the monthly return submitted by the Bank but also on any report 
received from the Board of lioaervo lluik. 

Clause 4'2 ; - 'I'his follows the intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clause 43 i—This is based >ipon the r.-commendations in para 100 of 
the Conmiissicii’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up the 
reserved fund as quickly as the Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, therefore, been proposed. Clausa 44 :—This gives effect 
to the recommendations in para 158 of the Commission’s report. Clause 45 
to 47 :—These give effect to tho recommendation in para 167 of the report. 
Clause 49 :—It is necessary to make provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of tho bank and the distribution of the reserve fund and surplus 
assets, if any, oi tho baiik. 

Clause 60 —d his is based upon tho recommendations inparalGtof 
the report. Tho Cuinniission protiosod that the Govnrnor-Goiicral in Council 
should bo given al)soluto power l.o make regulations. It is thought prefer¬ 
able that tl.e regulations should bo made by tho Board with tho previous 
approval of the Govoniov-Goneral in Council, local boards are not to be 
constituted on tlie creation of tho Kosorvo Bank. It is proposed in sub¬ 
clause (2) (E) to give powii- to tho Reserve Bank to establish such local 
boards, if considered necessary, later i n and to delegate to them such powers 
and functions as may bo desirable. 

Clause 51 : —Tho obligations jiroposed to bo imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and h;ilf sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will be taken over by tbe Bank simultaneously 
with tho transfe;- of the conduct of the note issue to it. 

The second schedule.—Tho provisions contained in this schedule have 
been accepted bj the Cciitial Board of tho Imperial Bank of India and will 
bo placed before tho Ebarcbolders of tho Imperial Bank. Tho proposed 
terms will invoB 0 no fie.sh charge on tbe tax-payer. They are designed 
to romunorato the Imperial Bank of India for the agency work done for the 
Reserve Bank ai d tbe loss in respect of non-paying branches and to en¬ 
courage the further extension of Banking in India. 
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2. Amendment to the Imperial Bank Act. 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons for the bill to 
amend the Imperial Raiilr Act. The statement runs : The Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance have recommended that with the 
transfer to the Eo.sorvo Bank of India of the purely central banking 
functions which arc at present performed by the Imperial Bank of 
India the latter should be freed from the restrictions which, on account 
of its hybrid nature, are at present imyib.s’d upon that bank. This Bill 
intended to I’emove some of those restrictions and to modify the control 
of Government over the operations of the bank. The amendments to 
Imperial Bank of India Act proposed in this Bill have been accepted by 
the Central Board of the Bank subject to any further modifications deemed 
necessary later on in the light of further consideration. The more important 
provisions of the Bill are as follows : 

It is proposed to replace ecction 10 of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act by another authorising the bank to outer into an agreement with 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as tlio agent of the 
Reserve Bank. It is proposed to remove the limitation imposed by soctiou 
9 on the business vvliioh the Bank may transact at its London office and to 
give specific powers to the Bank to opon branches outside India in London 
and elsewhere. It is also proposed to give the bank extended powers in 
regard to its internal busino.ss and to remove tlio rostjn’otions on foreign 
exchange business which the Bank may tratrsaefc. At present the Controller 
of Currency is an ex-officio member of the Central Board of the Bank and 
the Governor-Geiioral iii-Council nominates 4 other members to the Board 
under section 2S of the Imperial Bank of India Act. Although the Imperial 
Bank of India will transact Government business as the agent of the Reserve 
Bank, it will have no direct connection with the Govornmnnt and it seems 
unnecessary for the Government to retain any measure of control over th^ 
operations of the Bank by the appointmont of members to the Board. It 
is, therefore, proposed to reuiuvo the righti of the Governor-General in 
Council to appoint such nitnibers. The Govornor-Gonoral-in-Council is 
now entitled under regulation 54 of Imjierial Bank of India Act to 
require of the Central Board of the Bank any information touching the 
affairs of the Bank and the production of any documents of the Bank and 
ho may also require the publication of such statements of its assets and 
liabilities in such form and at such intervals as ho thinks fit. It is proposed 
to remove this power from the Gov.’nioi-Goueral-in-Council but in order that 
he may be in a position to examine the affairs of the Bank iu case of necessity, 
the provision by which ho may appoint auditors under regulation 59 to 
examine and report upon the accounts of the Bank is proposed to be retained. 

A number of minor amendments incidental to the above arc also made 
and opportunity has been taken to introduce some small changes in the 
Act in sections which have been found difficult to work in practice. 


3. Ament'ment ol Currency and Coinage Acts. 

The following is the text of the statement of objects and reasons for 
the] Bill to amend the Currency aud Coinage Acts, The object of this 
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Bill 18 to giv6 effect to those recommendations of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Currency and Finance which relate to the immediate 
stabilisation of the Rupee in relation to gold and to interm measures 
required during the transition period pending the bringing into operation 
of their proposals for the transfer io a Reserve Bank of India of 
control of note issue and other functions at present performed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Government of India, The Commission 
recommend in paragraph 176 of their report that the rupee should be 
stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate 
of Is. 6d. gold for the rupee, that is, at the rate of one rupee of 8.47612 grains 
of gold. Clause 2 and all but the last portion of sub-clause (e) (l) of 
clause 3 are designed to give effect to this recommendation and at the 
same time to remove legal tender quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign which are at the present legal tender at the rate of 2a. for the 
rupee in accordance with the Commission’s recommendation in paragraph 
66 of their report that these gold coins must be demonetised in order to 
enable a real gold bullion standard to be established. In order, however, 
to enable the small holders of these coins to convert them into legal tender 
money, it is proposed to provide for receipt of these coins in any quantities 
at their bullion value at the rate of 8.47612 grains of gold per rupee. 
The Oomraisdon recommend in p.aragraph 1C6 of their report that until 
the Reserve Bank of India takes over the control of note issue, the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be under a statutory obligation to buy gold and to sell 
gold or gold exchange at its option at gold points of accepted gold parity of 
I ho rupee during the transitory period, the Government of India would 
be engaged in building up gold holding in the reserve and would not, 
therefore, exercise its option to give gold. Clauses 4 and 6 are designed 
to give effect to this recommendation as modified above. 

Opportunity has been taken to amplify the explanation to sub-section 
(3) of section 19 of the Indian Paper Currency Act 1923, which contains 
the temporary provi.sions so as to provide for the valuation of gold bullion 
held in tlio Paper Guneiicy Re.servo on the linos of clause (a) of sub-section 
(b) of section 18 which refers to the pcrmaiont provisions which have 
not yet come into force. For it was announced in a press communique 
dated August 4rh 1926 which accompanied the issue of the Commission’s 
report that pending legislation, the Government would take such steps as 
may be necessary to confiue the movements of exchange within the approxi¬ 
mate upper and lower gold points as calculated on the basis of a Is. 6d. 
rupee, namely Is. 6-3/6d. and Is. 5-3/6d. respectively and the Government 
undertook in the same communique to lay the proposals before the legislature 
during the next session in order to give the legislature the earliest possible 
opportunity of considering the msittor. The Bill designed to give effect 
to that undertaking was accordingly placed before the legislature in August 
last. Further consideration of the Bill was postponed and the Bill auto¬ 
matically lapsed on the dissolution of the last Assembly. The present Bill 
is substantially the sume in its purposes as the Bill introduced iti August 
last, but opportunity has been taken to effect certain improvements in the 
drafting. 
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The Backbay Reclamation Report, 

The JBorabay Back Bay Eaclamation report was issued on the I7tb 
January 1927. It apportions blame in respect of the difficulties in which 
the scheme is involved and makes recommendations regarding future opera- 
tioDS. The report is unanimous and is signed by Sir Grimwood Mearsi 
Chairman) Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Sir F. Hopkinson and Mr. S. B. Billimoria. 

Reasons for Failure. 

The Committee say The object of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
was to reclaim from the sea an area of 1,146 acres at an estimated outlay 
of about Rs. 367 lakhs, The Government were prepared to spend on the 
scheme up to Es. 400 lakhs, if necessary. A revised estimate for Es. 702 
lakhs was approved within two years of original sanction and if the scheme 
is to be completed, a second estimate will be necessary. The total cost will 
approximate to about Es, 900 lakhs gross exclusive of interest charges. 
This total sura will bo reduced by Es. 266 lakhs to be received from Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts from sales of land. The 
programme of reclamation which was to have been completed by 1926-27 
has completely broken down, If it is continued under present conditions, 
it cannot be finished for many years to come. It is believed that land 
reclaimed cannot in the near future be sold at remunerative prices and care 
should be exercised not to reclaim land in advance of demand. The work 
is being cons!ructed from public loans on which interest and sinking fund 
charges have to be met and Government are faced with a growing debt. 
The difficulties in which the scheme is at present involved arise from (1) 
unsatisfaotory character of the estimates, (2) detective organisation, (3) failure 
of dredging operations and (4) fall in land values. Defects in various 
estimates would have been avoided if there bad boon sufficient and careful 
preliminary investigation. If an alternative comparative estimate for dry 
filling had been prepared at the outset and the cost of adequate dredging 
plant properly investigated the Governnient might have hesitated to commit 
themselves to the use of suction dredgers for this scheme, A dredging 
scheme costing Es. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial proposition but it 
might very well be considered to have changed its character when the cost 
went up to Es. 702 lakhs. Ecolamatioti by dry filling, if then practicable, 
might have proved cheaper. 

As regards organisation and arrangements made for the conduct of the 
scheme, these in themselves were almost unworkable. A reading of clause 
3 of the agreement between the .Secretary of .State in Council and the firm 
of Moik and Buchanan shows that responsibility was not clearly defined 
between the engineers and the Director of Development. Much of the 
technical work was left to an overworked Chief Engineer or was not done 
at all, there was no costing system without which it was impossible properly 
to control expenditure, Because no body believed himself responsible for 
the due execution of the work, unwise decisions were taken and mistakes 
made such, for instance, as commencing the construction of the sea wall from 
both ends, delay in sealing rubble mound, undertaking dredging operations 
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in Back Bay without consideration of the cost, absence of preconcerted 
programmes to regulate operations, etc. All this militated against the 
success of the scheme and added to its cost, Inability of the dredger to 
give the required output has been the chief cause of failure and has had a 
disastrous effect on the financial prospects of the scheme. The principal 
reason for the present serious position of the scheme was the ordering of 
the dredger on estimates and specifications put forward by Messrs. Simons 
and Company and acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant without 
any real effort to secure competitive tenders. The work having been un¬ 
dertaken in anticipation of realising largo profits, the scheme was subjected 
to very great criticism when a period of acute trade depression sot in with 
a consequent fall in land values. Trade depression was not a matter which 
could have been foreseen although caution was necessary in undertaking a 
scheme of this magnitude at a time when world conditions were unstable. 
With the disappearance of the prospect of profits, public criticism 
concentrated on the defects of the scheme.” 

Lord Lloyd’s and Sir George Buchanan, 

The Committee, discussing the present aspect of the case, pass strictures 
on the part played by persons in authority. Dealing first with Lord Lloyd, 
the Committee observe ; '‘I,oid Lloyd left England charged by Mr. .Montagu 
to take urgent steps to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. Whilst 
that did necessarily imply the undertaking of a reclamation scheme, reclama¬ 
tion had nevertheless been considered for many years to be an integral part 
of any comprehonsivo scheme tor the betterment of conditions, We are 
satisfied from the evidence that Mr. Montagu was deeply interested in 
reclamation and wished it to be carried through. We think that Lord 
Lloyd and the Government of Bombay wore justified in accepting Sir 
George Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s scheme and that, 
having taken the man rocommended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as final and authoritative. 
Lord Lloyd’s letter of 26th May ISI9 shows conclusively that he had no 
predilection for a reclamation scfaenio and that he was prepared to abandon 
it at once had Sir George Buchanan reported adversely on it. Though wo 
are aware that a Governor must necessarily rely upon bis advisers for the 
details of any particular scheme, yet having regard to the personal interest 
displayed by Lord Lloyd as disclosed by bis evidence and that of Sir George 
Buchanan, we are surpiised that his acute intolligcnce overlooked the 
apparent inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan’s figures oven though be held 
the belief that the 1912 figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In his report, Sir George Buchanan himself gave Rs, 241,90 lakhs as the 
figure which he would have ostini.atod in 1912 and, on that basis, the work 
could not have been done by him in 1919 for less that Es. 605 lakhs. To a 
lesser extent we are surprised that Lord Lloyd, when reading Sir George 
Buchanan’s report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan described the 
clay as hard whilst Messrs. Simons and Company were putting forward an 
offer for a soft clay dredger. We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this 
was a technical point. The explanation may be a technical one, but dis¬ 
covery of the apparent contradiction between the character of clay as descri¬ 
bed by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs. Simons and Company needed no 
technical knowledge. It stood out on the document and was. unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in terms. We are satisfied that 
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Lord Lloyd acted Ibioughout with the highest motivoe, anxious only to make 
good his utidertuking to Mr. Montagu and to benefit the city of Bombay. 

“Sir George Curtis who is living at Dinard was too ill to attend. Ho has, 
however, furnished answers to certain questions which were sent to him. 
Although he was the Member in charge during the inception of the scheme, 
he has not been able at this distance of time to give us any information of 
value and he cannot ei lighten us at all as to the reason why no one in the 
Government of Bombay queried the varying descriptions of clay or compared 
the estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir George Buchanan with reference to 1912 
and 1919 prices.’’ The Committee next dealt at length with Sir George 
Buchanan and state : “We cannot understand how Sir George Buchanan's 
figures found acceptance in Bombay and Delhi oven with the addition of 
some 10 per cent. It was common knowledge that prices of plant, material 
and labour, when taken collectively, had gone up at least 2/i times in the 
period between 1912 and 1919. The 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd, Rs. 323'23 
lakhs, bad been accepted both by the Govonimetit of Bombay and the 
Goveinmcut of India as a fair figure. If that was their belief, then Rs. 366 
lakhs was a manifest uridor-cstimato and proper scrutiny would infallibly 
have demonstrated it. AVhen Sir George Buchanan was being questioned 
on these two sets of figures by the Committee and the rise in prices and the 
inevitable inferences arising from them, he preferred not to answer the 
question, Failure of the Governmetit of Bombay and the Government of 
India and, in particular, failure of Sir Sydney Crookshank to notice the 
varying description of clay contained in (a) Mr, Kidd’s report, (b) Sir George 
Buchanan’s report, (o) Messrs. Simons and Co’s letter of 12th September 
1919 and general conditions enclosed with that letter are regrettable. 'Iho 
reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George Buchanan were not studied with due 
and proper care by tho Bombay Government and the Government of India 
respectively. The Government of Bombay ought to have approached the 
port Trust and the Royal Indian Marine for permission to dredge in the 
hartcur before deciding on dredging us (he mode of reclamation. Wo 
consider that Sir George Buchatian oii.ght to have made far more extended 
and careful local investigations. '1 hese occupied him for less than a fort¬ 
night in May 1919.” 

The Committee then make observations at length to justify their con¬ 
clusion that “with regard to the order for dredger, Sir George Buchanan 
committed grave errors of judgment. T he principal cause of failure of the 
diedging opoialions arose, in our opinion, from the fact that Sir George 
Buchai an did riejt take trouble to ascertain the woiking records of ‘Kalu’ 
ai d ‘Jinga’ ai d believing that they Lad doiie extraordinarily good work, 
was of opinion that vessels of a slightly increased horse power of the same 
tyi)o wculd be r.dciiuate for tho work. A most seiious mistake in connection 
w ith the Older of (he dredger was (ho assumption that a machine capable 
of dredging 2,C(0 cubic yaids on a short test would be capoble of averaging 
that quantity during a whole season. 

Ihe building of the sea wall at both ords simultaneously was disastrous. 
Though the suggestion emanated from the Government of Bombay who 
must, tbciefore, take greater pait of responsibility, wo are of opinion that 
Sir Georgo Buchanan should have advised it and resisted it and should, in 
the circurostanees of the sale of block 8 to the military, have prepared a 
programme for building of the wall and the commencement of reclamation 



The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report. 

The Cotton Textile Tiiriff Board’s report and the Government of India’s 
decitiori thereon were published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. Noyce, President, Raja Harkishna Kaul and Mr. Subba Rao. The 
report is unanimous except for a point of importance regarding the nature 
and the extent of protection. The Government of India have in this respeot 
rejected both the majority and minority views. 

The Government of India’s Resolution. 

The Government of India’s resolution first surveys the Board’s findings 
and then enunciates its decision. It states ; “On the application of the Bombay 
Millowners’Association the Government of India appointed a special Tariff 
Board in June 1926 to investigate the condition of cotton textile industry, 
to examine the causes of depression and in particular to consider whether 
the depression is due to the competition of other countries. The Board was 
instructed to report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
so in what form and for what period protection should be given. -The Board 
was further instructed to make any other recommendations germane to 
the subject. 

Japanese Competition. 

The Board has found that the present depression is largely due to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world*wide in their operation. 
In India itself, depression has been more acutely felt in Bombay than in 
other parts and the Board attributes this state of affairs partly to causes for 
which the mill-owners then.selves are responsible, partly due to competition 
of mills in other parts of Imli i and paitly to competitioti from Japan. Under 
the first bo.id stress is laid on the undue conservatism aid insullicient 
diversificatinii of production while the relative prosperity of mills in 
the otlier parts of India is uscrib.d mainly to natural advantages they 
possess, particularly in a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 
to their markets and to areas from which they obtain their raw material. 
The Board has emphasised the importance of the increasing competition 
of mills in other parts of India as a menace to the industry in Bombay 
and considers that it constitutes a problem not less urgent than that which 
arises from competition liom abroad. The Board has found that competi¬ 
tion from abroad from which the Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
one country only. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association that either the ^olume of imports from the United Kingdom or 
the prices at which they were sold had in any way been a contributing cause 
of the present depression. In regard to imports from all countries other 
than Japan, the Board has found that there has been no change to the 
disadvantage of India as compared with the pre-war position. 

On the other hand -Japanese competition is severely affecting the 
industry in respect b Jh of yarn and piecogoods and in so far as this com¬ 
petition is facilitated by inferior conditions of labour in Japan the industry 
has in the Board’s view established its claim to protection against it. The 
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enquiries into the affairs of the Back Bay Scheme have gone, there has not 
been very slightest evidence brought forward that these ugly rumours had 
any foundation. In fact, no one has brought any charge against any 
manufacturer of having given, or any official, high or low, of the Development 
Directorate of having accepted a commission. When Mr. Nariman gave 
evidence before the Committee, he did not disclose ar y fact which, in the 
least degree, implicated any one of wrong-doing of this charcter. There 
has not been throughout the whole of the enquiry the least suggestion that 
any one interested in supplying or ordering goods for reclamation or 
assisting in the work of reclamation has been guilty of any dishonesty of 
any kind whatever. 

The Recommendations. 

After this criticism, the Committee lay down the following recom¬ 
mendations for future operations :—(l) For financial reasons, the completion 
of block 8 is a most urgent work. (2) Foreshore portion along blocks, 3, 4, 
B and 6 should be filled in to an average width of 300 feet seaward of the 
present shore line ai d brought up to the ground level of the reclamation 
strip and should curve at both ends so as to join on with block 2 .at the 
northern and block 7 at the southern end. This should be done as speedily 
as possible. (3) Foreshore strip should bo reclaimed with raoorum filling. 
(4) A complete lay-out of the area to bo reclaimed should bo prepared. 
The foreshore strip should be developed as soon as completed and blocks, 
1 2, and 7, gradually as land is toked up. 'I'be lay out already prepared 
for t^e complete scheme (1,145 acres) should bo re-examined with the help 
of a Committee and lay-out of the area now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for complete reclamation, if ulti¬ 
mately undertaken. The Corporation of Bombay should share the cost of 
development and the Government should arrive at an understanding with 
the Corporation on this point, (6) Results of the work of “Sir George 
Lloyd’’ and “Colaba” during the current season should be verified. If tha 
cost of filling by dredging approximates to that of moorum and the quality 
of the reclaimed land is s.atisfactory, they might be used for blocks 1 and 2 
after block 7 is completed, if not they should be disposed of. Notice 
should not be given to the staff until this point is decided. (7) Reclamation 
should be removed from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other of the plans suggested 
in the report. A small Committee including one or two experienced 
engineers should be constituted to advice the Government on matters referred 
to them. (8) Work should, in future, ae far as possible be carried out by 
contract agency. (9) Alternative estimates of the cost of the scheme now 
proposed are submitted. Extension of 300 feet foreshore strip by additional 
strips of 400 feet and 300 feet as need arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 
and 2 as being the most valuable in the whole project should be completed 
as soon as posssible. No part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. (10) Detailed revised estimates should be pre ared at once. 
The form of tender issued by the Development Directorate should be 
revised, (ll) Every endeavour should be made to complete the scheme 
proposed in three or four years. When a demand arises for completing the 
whole, reclamation work may be carried out by moorum filling exclusively, 



The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report. 

The Cottoti Textile Twiff Board’s report and the Qorerriment of India’s 
docifcion the reon were published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. Noyce, President, Raja Harkishna Kaul and Mr. Subba Rao. The 
report is unanimous except for a point of importanoa regardimj the nature 
and the extent of protection. The Govornmenb of India have in this rospeofc 
rejected both the majority and minority views. 

The Government of India’s Resolution. 

The Government of India’s resolution first surveys the Board’s findings 
and then enunciates its decision. It states : “On the application of the Bombay 
Millowiiois’ Association the Govornraont of India appointed a special Tariff 
Board in June 1926 to invastigato the condition of cotton textile industry, 
to examine the cruses of dopros.sion and in particular to consider whether 
the depression is due to the competition of other countries. The Board was 
instructed to report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
80 in what form and lor what peiiod protection should be given. ‘The Board 
was further instructed to make any other recommendations germane to 
the subject. 

Japanese Competition. 

The Board has found that the present depression is largely due to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world-wide in their operation. 
In India itself, depression has been more .acutely felt in Bombay than in 
other parts and the Hoard attribuies this state of affairs partly to causes for 
which the mill'oeneia tliomsclvcs are responsible, partly due to competition 
of mills in ot! er paris of Indi i and partly to competition from Japan. Under 
the first head stress is laid on the undue conservatism aid insullioie/it 
diversificativiii of production while the relative prosperity of mills in 
the other parts of India is asciib.d riiainly to natural advantages they 
possess, itiirtioularly in a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 
to their markets and to areas from which they obtain thoir raw material. 
The Board has emphasised the importance of the increasing competition 
of mills in other parts of India as a menace to the industry in Bombay 
and considers that it comstitutos a problem not less urgent than that which 
arises from competition from abroad. The Board has found that competi¬ 
tion from abroad from which tho Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
one country only. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association that either tho volume of imports from the United Kingdom or 
the prices at w hich they were sold bad in any way been a contributing cause 
of the presein, depression. In regard to imports from all countries other 
than Japan, the Boaid has fourd that there has been no change to the 
disadvantage of India as compared with the pre-war position. 

On the oilier hand Japanese competition is severely affeoling the 
industry in respect b .th of yarn and piocogoods and in so far as this com¬ 
petition is facilitated by inferior conditions of labour in Japan the industry 
has in the Board’s view established its claim to protection against it. The 
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inferior conditione, particularly referred to. arise from the provision of 
Japanese Factory Law which permits the employment of women by. night 
and thereby enables Japanese mills to work double shifts. The advantage 
to Japanese mills in the actual cost of manufacture according to the Board’s 
estimate is about ■r per cent on both yarn and cloth ; but if a reasonable 
return on the capital is included in the cost of protection the advantage 
incre.ases to 10 per cent on yarn and 12 and a half per cent on cloth. 
The Japanese mills will, the Board thinks, retain their advantages until a 
date when the amended Factory Law comeg into full operation which is 
expected to bo the 1st of July 1929 and in that case any infine ice on the 
market of the stocks accumulated before that date should have disappeared 
by the end of the official year 1929-30. 

All the findings of the Board avhich have been moitionod are unani¬ 
mous, except as rcgnids (ho estimated advantage to a .Japanese mill working 
double shifts if a fair return on the capital is’included in the cost of 
production. 

Board’s Recommendations. 

In addition to a number of detailed recommendations directed towards 
the improvement of the internal organisation of the industry the Board has 
made two important recommendations designed to assist the industry in 
securing a, greater diversification of production and to stimulate a larger 
output of goods of higher quality. The first is the establishment with financial 
assistance from the Government of combined bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works at Bombay. The rocoromeudation is unanimous. 

The second which is put forward by a maifority of the Board is for 
payment lor period of four years of a bounty of one anna per pound or its 
equivalent on the production of yarn of 328 and higher counts. Based on 
the output of an average of 16 p, c. of the total working spindleage in a 
mill, the cost of this bounty is estimated to bo about 30 lakhs of rupees 
per antium. The President of the Board, Mr. Noyce, dissents from th:s 
rec(ramei.datioii. A nuijority of the Board has pr,)p>.Si'd that import duty 
on ootton piecegoods should bo inoroasod from 17 to 1.6 per cent for a 
period of three years. The primary object of this increase is to provido 
funds to meet the cost of the proposed bounty of spinning of finer counts 
arid certain other proposals made by the Board but it will also serve to 
reduce the rigour of competition from Japan from which the industry suffers. 
No increase in duty on yarn is recommended by the majority in view of 
the effect that such a measure might have on the haridloom industry. 1'he 
President of the Board, Mr, Noyce, does not consider that an all-r,>u d 
increase it) import duty on piecegoods can be justified but has recommended 
that an additional duty of 4 yer cent, should bo imposed on all cotton 
manufactures including yarn imported from Japan for a period of three yeais. 

Government’s Decisions. 

The Boat'd has proposed several other measures for the assistance of 
the industry by the Government. Most of these are under separate con 
sider.ation and only one can be mentioned here. The Board has unanimously 
reeommetidod the remission of import duty on cotton textile, machinery and 
on certait) mill stores for a period of three years after which the question 
of continuing the remission would be considered in the light of the condi- 
tipps then existing. The loss of customs revenue from this remission 
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according to the Board's estimate is about 60 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
Finally, the Board emphasises its view that State aid and changes in the 
Tariff which it has proposed can in themselves prove no more than palliatives 
and would indeed fatl in their purpose if they did not succeed in stimulat* 
ing and encouraging the industry to undertake reorganisation and effect 
economies on linos suggested. The Government of India are unable to 
accept the recommendation of the majority of the Board that spinning of 
higher counts of yarn should be stimulated by the grant of a bounty. They 
are satisfied that the administrative difficulties in the working of 
a scheme of the kind proposed are insuperable and they agree with the 
view expressed by the President of the Board (Mr. Noyce) that along 
established industry such as the cotton textile industry in Bombay should 
need no stimulus at the cost of general tax-payers nor that such a develop¬ 
ment is in its own intarest. 

As regards the proposal that the Government should contribute towards 
the cost establishing combined bleaching, dyeing and printing works in 
Bombay the Government of India are unable to express any opinion until 
they have ascertained the views of the Local Government and of the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay and elsewhere, Rejection of the proposed 
bounty on spinning of finer counts removes the prinoipal reason advanced 
by the maiority of the Tariff Board for general increase in import duty of 
cotton piecegoods. The Government of India are also satisfied that on the 
facts as found by the Board no case bos been eatablisbod for a general 
increase in duty as a measure of protection. 

The Oovornmont of India accept the finding of the Board that the 
advantage to Japan resulting from labour conditions in that country until ao 
amended factory law comes into full operation in actual cost of manufacture 
would not be assisted at about t per cent on both yam and cloth. In 
making this calculation the Board has allowed for the fact that double ahifts 
are universal in spinning mills in Japan but not in weaving mills in which 
average hours worked are only 14-16 hours, but tho maiority of the Board 
omitted to make a oorresponding allowance when calculating the advantage 
if a reasonable return on the capital is included. Hence the advantage to 
Japan when cahiulatod on this basis should be 10 per cent on cloth and not 
12 and a half per cent as stated by the majority of the Board. It follows 
that the advantage to Japan oven if a roasonablo return on the capital is 
included is already sufficiently covered by the existing revenue duty of 11 
per cent on cotton piecegoods. No additional duty on this account can, 
therefore, be justified. The existing revenue duty on yarn is only 6 per 
cent and in this onse if this calculation of the majority is accepted the 
advantage to Japanese mills is not fully covered but an additional duty on 
yarn only would affect prejudicially tho handloom industry and for this 
reason should not be imposed. 

Removal of import duty on machinery and on materials of the industry 
was recommended by the Fiscal Commission and is in accordance with the 
principle of the resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 10th 
February, 1923, that the fiscal policy of tho Government of India may legi¬ 
timately be directed towards fostering the development of industries in 
India. 

Id giving effect to this principle as revenue considerations permit, the 
Government of India are prepared to give precedence to articles used chiefly 
18 
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the ifidiutriei yrhiofa are passing through a period of depraiikm but they 
would be unviiliog to differentiate between industry and industry by allowing 
■one industry to import free of duty artioles on which other industries have to 
pay dirty. The Government of India have decided therefore to deal on 
these linafi with the recommendation of the Board that the import duty on 
aotton textile machinery and milt stores should be remitted for a period of 
^ree years. 

Forthcoming Legislation. 

The Government of India will introduce legislation at the next session 
pf the Indian Legislature to remove altogether with effect from Ist October 
1927 duties on the following artioles; —“All machinery and component 
parts of machinery as defined in items No. 5I-A and 61-B of Import Tariff 
Schedule (schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act 1894), aniline and alizarine 
dyes, bleaching powder and paste, farina, china clay, sago flour, magnesium 
chloride, starch, tallow and cotton ropes. It is estimated that the consequent 
loss of customs revenue will be 45 lakhs of rupees in 1927-28 and 86 lakhs 
in a full yaar. The removal of duty on machinery is subject to the provision 
that it may bo necessary to reimposa an import duty on particular kinds of 
machinery, if it appears on a report by the Tariff Board that it is desirable 
to encourage the manufacture in India of such machinery and that a proteotive 
duty is required for that purpose or th.at the imposition of a duty is necessary 
In order to secure equality of tariff treatment and remove a handicap under 
which the manufacture of such machinery in India would otherwise suffer, 

The remaining recommendations of the Board in so far as they concern 
the Government are under consideration.” 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The following is a Buromary of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Board 

Chapter II. 

(1) The most striking feature in tbo history of the cotton textile 
industry in India from 1899 to 1912 in the expansion in every direction 
especially in weaving (para 7.) 

(2) Other important features in the history of this period are the loss 
of the export trade in yarn, the gradually decreasing dominance of Bombay 
and the increasing share of Japan in the import trade (para 7.) 

Chapter III, 

(5) The present depression in the cotton textile industry bad been and 
is much acutely felt in Bombay than in other centres (para 12.) 

(4) The mills which have spinning dopartmetits only have been affao- 
ted to a greater extent than mills which have both spinning and weaving de¬ 
partments (para 12). 

(6) The demand for protection has not bean as earnestly pressed from 
other centres as from Bombay and Ahmedabad (para 13), 

Chapter IV; 

(6) The altered relation between agrarian and general prioes since 1920 
bM eontribpted to the depression in the industry (para 14). 
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(7) Thfl boom and the depression in India have presented all the 
features which charaoterisos a trade cycle (para 15). 

(S) The course of American cotton prices has contributed to the dopres' 
sion in the industry (para 16). 

Chapter V. 

(9) The competition of Japanese yarn exercises a depressing effect on 
the price of Indian yarn (para 20). 

(10) Japanese yarn of 32s. is being sold at a price which is practically 
equal to the cost of manufacture .alone of yarn of this count in India without 
any allowance for profit or depreciation (para 20). 

(11) In cloth of the lower counts, th.vt is, in drills and sheetings, 
Indian mills are able to hold their own and it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Japanese imporis in these lines oontrol prices in India (para 26). 

(12) In cloth of counts of 30.s. and above, the cost of manufacture 
alone in Indian mills is either practically equal to or higher than the Japanese 
sale price and Japanese competition, therefore, exercises a depressing effect 
on the prices of Indian mill production (para 26). 

(13) The depreciation of the Japanese cxch ingo, while it lasted, stimu¬ 
lated exports from Japan to India but .tapan now enjoys no special advantage 
in regard to exchange (para 30). 

(14) Double shift working in .Japan gives the Japanese industry an 
advantage of 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture both of yarn 
and cloth. This advantage is considerably increased if a reasonable return 
on capital is included in the cost of production (para 32). 

(16) It does not appear that mills in Japan can, as a rule, obtain 
higher prices in the home market than they can from exports and a charge 
of dumping in the usual sense of the word cannot, thoroforo, be substan* 
tiated (para 34). 

(16) Conditions of labour in Japan are inferior to those in India in 
respect of hours and the employment of women and juveniles at night 
(para 36), 

(17) It must, therefore, be held that there is unfair competition between 
Japan and India, and that this competition is an important cause of the 
present depression in the cotton textile industry (para 36), 

CllAPTEE VI. 

(18) The stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. coming as it does at 
a time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the industry somewhat more pronounced 
(para 38). 

(19) Over-capitalisation has contributed to accentuate the depression 
in Bombay (para 39.) 

(20) The dividends' paid by the Bombay industry during the boom 
period were unduly high (para 40.) 

(21) Except to the extent that defects in the managing agency system 
such as undue conservatism and lack of initiative have contributed to ther 
present depression that system cannot be hold to bo responsible for the existing 
conditions (para 41,) 

(22) The use of ineflSoient machinery cannot be held to have affected 
the industry to any appreciable extent (para 43). 
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(23) Difficulties in arranging finance both by mills and dealers in 
piccegoods have contributed to accentuate the depression (para 43). 

Chapter VII, 

(24) The loss of the China trade in yarn is an important cause of the 
present depression in Bombay (para 44). 

(26) The loss of the export trade in yarn has not been compensated 
appreciably by an increase in the export of piecegoods (para 46.) 

(26) The increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and other 
centres is also an important cause of the present depression in Bombay 
(para 46.) 

(27) Greater attention to diversification of production, more direct 
contract with consuming centres and greater alertness on the part of com* 
mission agents would to some extent have mitigated the severity of the 
depression in Bombay (para 47.) 

(28) The depression in India has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in production but over-production cannot be held to be a cause of the 
depression (para 48.) 

(29) Labour costs in Bombay are markedly higher than those in other 
centres (para 49.) 

(30) High labour costa in Bombay cannot be held to have caused the 
depression but they have undoubtedly accentuated it (para 49.) 

(31) High local taxation has added to the difficulties caused by the 
depression in Bombay (para 50.) 

Chapter VIII. 

(32) Examination of the figures of cost of production in the various 
centres shows that by far the greatest disability in costs of manufacture 
from which Bombay suffers in comparison with Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres is in its high cost of labour (para 52.) 

(83) Bombay is under substantial disadvantages as compared with 
other centres in regard to cost of fuel and power, cost of water and higher 
local taxation, but these appear to be rather more than offset by advantages 
in regard to cost of stores, of insurance and of office expense (para 62.) 

(34) In regard to supplies of raw material the balance of advan¬ 
tage as compared with other centres is on the whole, against Bombay 
(para 52). 

(36) Proximity to local markets is a factor which operates appreciably 
to the benefit of the mills in upcountry centres (para 62). 

Chapter IX. 

(36) To the extent that the depression in the cotton textile industry 
in India is the outcome of the cyclical character of trade, it is not of a 
permanent nature (para 63). 

(37) It is impossible to express a definite opinion as to bow far foreign 
competition can be regarded as a permanent cause of depression (para 63). 

(38) The loss of the China trade in yarn must be regarded as a cause 
of depression which is of a permanent character (para 63), 

(39) When the increasing competition with the Bombay industry of 
Ahmedabad and other upcountiy centres is a temporary or permanent 
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cause of depression must depend on the steps taken by the Bombay industry 
to meet it (para 63). 

(40) In regard to the purchase of raw material in Bombay, a single 
hedge contract is the ideal to be aimed at but, in the meantime, proposals 
on the lines of the scheme put forward by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company for reducing the number of the existing hedge contracts and 
widening their scope should again be placed before the Representative 
Committee of the East India Cotton Association (para 66). 

( 41 ) Managing agents would bo well advised to employ brokers who 
do not operate on their own account and who ai'o not themselves in actual 
possession of cotton (para 53). 

( 43 ) No economies in the cost of fuel and power appear possible in 
Bombay (para 66). 

( 43 ) A further reduction in the charge for water in Bombay is desira¬ 
ble (para 67). 

( 44 ) Managing agents should exercise the closest supervision over all 
purchases of stores (para. 68). 

( 45 ) The only alternative to a reduction in wages in the Bombay mill 
industry is increased labour efficiency and it is in this direction that the 
true linos of advance lies fpara. 59). 

(46) The general adoption in Bombay of the system of maintaining a 
labour reserve to provide against absenteeism is desirable (para 60). 

( 47 ) The piecework system should he extended to spinners in Bombay 
and should be acoorapanied by an increase in the number of spindles allotted 
to each spinner (para 61), 

(48) The disparity between the wages of spinners and weavers is a 
matter which demands the attention of the industry (para 61). 

(49) An increase in the number of looms attended by a weaver would 
tend to economy and give increased earnings to the weaver even when 
accompanied by a slight reduction in rate (para 61). 

(60) Economics similar to those suggested in the spinning and weaving 
departments can bo effected in the preparatory departments (para 61). 

(61) If the efBciency of operatives is to be improved, it is essential 
that there should be an improvement in the standard of efficiency of jobbers 
(para 61). 

( 52 ) Increased efficiency cannot be expected from operatives unless 
they are provided with suitable raw material. The existing tendency to spin' 
higher counts of yarn than the quality of the cotton warrants causes brea¬ 
kages and increases the work of the spinner and the weaver (para 61). 

(63) The fixation of a definite period of rest to enable operatives to 
take their morning meal is desirable (para 62). 

(64) Labour should be recruited directly by the officers in charge of 
the department of the mill which requires it or by a responsible assistant 
and not by the jobber (para 63). 

(66) The practice of compelling weavers to take over cloth spoilt by 
defective workmanship at its full value should be abolished (para 64). 

(66) Fines levied should be used for the benefit of the operatives as a 
body (para 64). 

(67) The standardisation of wages throughout the Bombay mill industry 
would undoubtedly strengthen the position of the industry, A suitable 
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Bohemfr ooukJ only be drawn up in consultation with the representatives of 
labour (para 66). 

(58) Blocks of the ohawls built by the Bambay Development Depart¬ 
ment might be taken over and administered by groups of mills or by the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association as a body (para 66). 

(69) The town duty of one rupee per bale should be reduced to eight 
annas per bale on all cotton consumed by the Bjmbay mills (para 66). 

(60) More attention to welfare work on the part of the Bombay mil! 
industry is desirable when financial conditions permit (para 67). 

(61) Certain alterations in the courses in cotton textiles in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute are desirable (para 68). 

(62) The provision of more facilities for technical education of mill- 
operatives especially jobbers is essential to any improvement in efficiency. 
The early establishment of Trade Schools in Bombay is, therefore, desirable 
(para 68). 

(63) The preparation and distribution of technical handbooks, in the 
vernacular, plentifully illustrated and drawn up on suitable lines, for the use 
of jobbers and operatives should be undertaken (para 68). 

(64) The high labour costs in Bombay cannot be reduced by the intro¬ 
duction of the Northrop looms but the experiments with the Whittaker 
attachment should bo continued (para 69). 

(66) Bombay is not a suitable centre for the adoption of the double 
shift system since the city is already very congested and the presence of 
the additional labour force which would be required would increase this 
congestion tpara 70). 

(66) The desirability of imposing additional assessment on 'toka’ lands 
in graduated stages when the present assessment expires should be con* 
sidered (para 72). 

(67) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should consider the possibility 
of undertaking fire insurance for its members (para 73). 

(68) No economies under the bead of technical and supervising staff 
can be suggested but the proper training of such staff should be insisted on 
in all oases (para 74), 

(69) Depreciation including any amount which may be in arrears, 
should invariably be regarded as a first charge on profits (para 76). 

(70) Mill stocks should in all eases bo checked at audit (para 76), 

(71) The practice of employing an auditor who is related to the 
managing agent is open to objection and should be discontinued (para 76). 

Chapter X. 

(72) The Bombay Millowners' Association should take immediate steps 
to obtein a full range of samples and to maintain a full record of prices of 

imported cotton manufactures which compete with Indian goods (para'77). 

(73) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should constitute sub-com¬ 
mittees to deal with questions relating to export and homo markets, 
finance, labour, registration of labels and uumbers, supply of raw material, 
and v?oollen mills (para 77). 

(74) Combined action should be taken by the Millowners’Asswiatione 
and other bodies interested to ensure that the quality: of cloth sold under 
ispiutioular number ie maintained (para 78). 
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(7&) At lAsst ona member of eaeb firm of mansgiDg sgenta ehouM have 
peeeived teebnical training (para 79). 

(76) The praotieo of inveabing the aurplus fuiida of mills with firms 
of shroffs is undesirable and should bo diaoontiuued as should that of lending 
the funds of ooe conoern to another under tbe same managing agency 
(para 79). 

(77) Writing down of capital in the Bombay mill industry is a matter 
which calls for further attention (para 80). 

(78) Bombay should utilise to the full its natural advantages in the 
matter of climate and situation for the production of goods of higher oounta 
than it has done in tbe past (para 81). 

(79) The difficulties in regard to suitable raw material are not insur* 
mountable, and can be overcome temporarily by greater use of American 
and African cotton (para 81). 

(80) The charges levied for fumingation are a handicap to the use df 
American cotton (para 81). 

( 81 ) In a great expansion in tbe Bombay mill production of bleached 
coloured, dyed and printed goods lies ona remedy for the depression in the 
industry in Bi^mbay (para 82). 

(82) There is no reason why tbe printing industry shouid not bo 
successfully established in India, provided the operations are 011 a suffioiently 
large scale, and the latest developments in technique, are utilised to the 
full. It is necessary, therefore, that the matter should be taken up by a 
combination of mills (para 82). 

(83) A large factory for combined printing, bloaobing and dyeing 
should be established in or near Bombay and there would seem to be great 
advantages for placing it at Atnbernath (para 83). 

(84) Greater attention to the quality of production is desirable (para 83), 

( 86 ) The practice of selling yam under double numbers is undesirable, 

and fhould bo discontinued (para 83). 

( 86 ) Both the system of sales on commission and that of soiling through 
the mills’ own shops have advantages and it is not posslblo, therefore, to 
say which is prcforablo (para 84). 

(87) Representatives of mills should visit the consuming centres from 
time to time in order to acquaint themselves closely with the character of 
demand (para 84). 

( 88 ) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should arrange for trade 
correspondents in tbe principal consuming centres (para 84). 

(89) Managing agents should not aot as guarantee brokers for the 
mills they control (para 84) 

(90) It is desirable that the finance of the cotton industry should be 
investigated and that an enquiry into the possibility of introducing the 
warehouse system into India shuuld form part of this investigation (para 86 ). 

(91) The development of the export trade of Bombay would be a 
valuable means of relieving the dopreesion (para 86 ). 

(92) Coloured and dyed goods fom the largest part of the exports of 
piocegoods and further expansion of this side of the Bombay industry would, 
therefore, strengthen its position in the foreign market (para 86), 

(93) It is essential to the development of the export trade of Bombay 
that adequate information regarding foreign markets should be available 
and that the industry should he in a position to utilise it (para 86), 
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(94) The industry should examine the feasibility of a oombination of 
the mills interested in the export trade for the purpose of arranging such 
details as manufacture of lines required, allocation of quantities among the 
members and prevention of imitation of marks and numbers (para 86), 

(96) The Statistical information regarding the industry should bo 
improved in certain respects (para 87). 

Chapter XI 

(96) High protective duties on the scale advocated by the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Millowners* Association cannot be .iustified (para 90) 

(97) The claim for a protective duty of 4i per cent to enable the Indian 
mill industry to make provision for depreciation of plant and machinery 
cannot be admitted (p.ira 91). 

(98) No justification exists for a differential duty against Japan on the 
ground of depreciated exchange (para 91). 

(99) The case for a small all round increase in the import duty on 
cotton manufactures other than yarn is strengthened by the undoubted tem¬ 
porary har dicap imposed on the industry by the stabilisation of the rupee 
at Is. 6d. (para 91), 

(100) A mederate measure of protection both for yarn and cloth can be 
justified for such period as labour conditions in Japan continue inferior to 
those in India (para 92). 

(101) An additional duty on yarn is undesirable in view of its oflPeot 
on the handloom industry (para 93). 

(102) A diflferontial duty against Japan is uudesirablo (para 92). 

(103) The proposal to giva protection against unfair competition from 
Japan in the form of specific duties levied on the class of goods which are 
in the main imported from that country is open to several oliieotion and 
cannot be supported. Protection to the industry should therefore, be given 
in the form of an addition to the present duty on all cotton manufactures 
other than yarn (para 92). 

(104) No justification for an export duty on cotton can bo established 
(para 9.3). 

(106) The concession of free entry enjoyed by cotton mill machinery 
and mill stores prior to 1921 should again be granted (para 94). 

(106) The most satisfactory method of working the concession so far 
as stores are concerned would be to grant total exemption from stores which 
can only be used in the mill or handloom iuduBtries and to exempt other 
stores from duty if imported direct by a mill or to grant a refund on them 
when they are purchased from "stockist." Two lists have been drawn up 
accordingly (para 94). 

Chapter XII. 

(107) A stimulus to the production of goods of higher quality can best 
bo given in the form of a bounty on the spinning nf higher counts of yarn 
instead of by an additional import duty on yarn (para 96). 

(108) A bounty of one anna per pound, or its equivalent on yarn of 
328 and higher counts, based on the production of an average of 16 per 
cent of the total working spindleago in a mill in British India would meet 
the situation (paga 97). 

(109) The operation of the bounty should be limited to four year? 
(para 97). . 
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( 110 ) The bounty should bo limited to tho production of 15 per cont. 
of the spindleago in any mill and would not ha given unless the total spin- 
dleage employed on higher counts exceeded 7 and a half per cent, and the 
average count spun was not below 34^ (para 97). 

(111) One groat advantage of this schema is that the position of the 
handloom industry will not bo affected (para 97). 

( 112 ) As the maiority of Indian mills have both spinning and weaving 
departments, the absonco of protection for the lower counts of yarn ia 
compensated by the additional all round duty on cloth. Contingoooios may 
arise in which an additional duty on yarn would bo justified (para 98). 

(113) If a satisfactory scheme for a combined bleaching, dyeing and 
printing plant can be put forward by the Bombay mill industry, assistance 
from Government should bo given (para 99). 

( 114 ) No justification can be established for the grant of export bounties 
(para lOO). 

(115) Two Trade Commissioners should bo appointed, one at Basra and 
one at Mombasa (I'ara 101). 

(116) Before Trade Commissioners are appointed for other countries, 
a rapid survey of the potentialities of the markets in those countries should 
be undertaken by a small mission (para 101). 

(117) It is moat important in tlio interests of the Bombay mill industry 
that it should have its own ropresenUtivos in the prinoipal export markets. 
Expenditure by the Bombay Millowners’ Association in this respect should 
be supplemented for four years by the grant of an equal amount from 
Government up to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 annually (para 101). 

(118) The question of subsiding shipping freights should bo investigated 
by the Trade Commissioner and by the commercial mission suggested in 
Ulfi), Combination on the part of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
would place it in a much stronger position to negotiate with shipping 
companies (para 102). 

(119) 'Ihe difficulties in applying a. policy oE discrimination in regard 
to railway freights to the cotton textile industty are insuperable (para 103). 

( 120 ) Specific complaints in regard to inequalities of railway freights 
are a matter for investigation by tbo Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
(para 103). 

( 121 ) The existing facilities in tlio matter of railway sidings in Ahmeda- 
bad are sufficient (para 10 f). 

( 122 ) The charges for the fumigation of Amerioan cotton entering India 
are levied in the interests of the cultivators of cotton should be borne by 
general revenue (para 106). 

(123) No case has been made out for the abolition of company supertax 
(para 106). 

( 124 ) The cost of those proposals which involve expenditure should 
be met by an additional import duty of four per cent, on all cotton manufac 
tures other than yarn (para 107). 

(125) This duty should be imposed for a period of three years (para 107). 

C II A 1’ TER XIII. 

(126) No justification has boon established for the special treatment of 
the hosiery industry (para 109). 

( 127 ) The abolition of the duty on yarn of counts above 40s. or the 
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grant of a rebate of the duty’to mills using such yarn cannot be supported 
(para 110). 

In oonolusioD, the ma.iorfty of ns wish to express our deep regret that 
wo have been unable to obtain the President’s support for our scheme of a 
bounty on the spinning of yarn of higher counts. Wo wish to emphasise that 
this is the only point of importance on which there is any diflferenoe of 
opinion between the Members of the Board and that in every other respect, 
apart from one or two matters of analysis or calculation, there has been 
complete unanimity which has found expression in the presentation of a 
single Report. We would also like to express our sense of obligation to the 
President for helpful discussion in the drafting of that part of the Report 
with which he finds himself in disagreement. 

Changes in Tariff, 

The changes in the tariff which were suggested to us were three in 
number; additional import duties on yarn, pieeegoods and other cotton 
manufactures, an export duty on raw cotton, and the abolition of the duty 
on mill machinery and mill stores. Wo proceed to examine these suggestions, 

We received much evidence in favour of the imposition of additional 
import duties on cotton manufactures but. apart from those which were put 
forward on behalf of the hosiery industry which we deal with elsewhere, 
the only definite suggestions which wo doom it necessary to discuss came 
from the representatives of the industry in Bombay and Ahmedahad. The 
proposals put forward by the two Millownera’ Associations were not, 
however, in close agi'eement nor were they advanced on the same grounds. 
In their original representation, the Bombay Millowners’ Association asked 
for “a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not he open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors." They went on to state that the industry required, “ in order 
to place it in an equal position with foreign countries in respect of the cost 
of manufacture, additional protection equivalent to 13 per cent and further 
additional protection to enable the mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery.” This 13 per cent was based on 
the 8 per cent advantage which it was held that Japan possessed on the 
ground of depreciated exchange and on 6 per cent advantage due to inferior 
labour conditions. The additional protection afked for to enable provision 
to he made for depreciation was subsequently placed at 4 and half per 
cent so that the total demand was for 17 and half per cent. In their 
reply to our questionnaire, the Association explained that by “scientific tariff” 
they meant a fixed duty per pound on the different classes of cotton goods 
imported into India and that they bad in mind a tariff somewhat similar to 
that in force in Japan. They considered "that a heavy duty should be 
levied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low duty or the present rate on higer counts and on 
special types of goods which cannot he manufactured in India economically,” 
In the course of their oral examination, the representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion elaborated their position and explained that the increased “ad valorem” 
duty of 17 and a half per cent and the scientific tariff were alternative 
suggestions and that if the scientific tariff were adopted in preference to the 
17 and a half per cent “ad valorem” duty the specific duties imposed under 
- 1 —» „f would require to be much heavier, 
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The concern of the Bombay Millowners’ Association was with protection 
against what they regarded as unfair competition. The Ahmcdabad Mill- 
owners’ Association went further. In their reply to our questionnaire, they 
asked for a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth and yarn up to 
40s counts, a moderate increase for counts up to 6 O 3 and little or no increase 
on counts above OOs. In their oral examination, they explained that they 
asked for increased duties on all imported yarn, both and other manufactured 
goods and justified the extension of their demand beyond that put forward 
by the Borahay Millowners’ Association on the ground that the additional 
duties proposed would enable the Indian mill industry to establish itself 
firmly in the spinning of higher counts of yarn and the manufacture of cloth 
therefrom. In the course of their oral examination, their representatives 
also changed the character of their demand slightly and asked that the higher 
duty should be imposed at a uniform rate on all counts of yarn up to fiOs 
and on cloth manufactured therefrom, the duty on yarn and cloth above 
60s. to be such duty as was required for revenue purposes. 

We have before us, therefore, throe dilloront porposala, two emanating 
from the Bombay Millowners’ Association and one from the Ahmodabad 
Millowners’ Association. Those are 

(1) Additional duties to the extetit of 17 and a half per cent on cotton 
manufacturrs imported from countries from which there is “ unfair ” 00 m- 
potitioD. 

( 2 ) Specific duties of amounts not specified on all imported goods of 
low, medium and higher counts respectively but which would work out on 
certain classes of goods at a higher rate that the ad-valorem duty. 

( 3 ) Additional duties to the extent ol 12 and a half per cent on all 
cotton manufactured goods of counts up to 60 b. from whatever country 
imported and lower duties on those of counts abovo 608. 

Before we piocood to examine in detail the grounds on which the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association have sought to justify the imposition of the 
additional duties they suggest, it is necessary that we should consider, in 
their broader aspects, the problems involved in the levy of duties at the rates 
suggested by the two Associations, in other words, the general effect of 
high additional duties on the future course of prices and the development 
of the industry. 


Effect of High Additional Duties. 

The first of the three proposals sot forth above is that an additional 
duty of 17 and half per cant should bo levied on all imports from foreign 
countries from which there is " unfair competition.” The duty would thus 
be a differential duty on a comparatively small portion of the imi orts even 
if it were decided, in order to avoid the difficulties arising from the exis¬ 
tence of the Anglo'Japanose Convention of 1905, to extend it to al 
countries outside the British Empire. It is unnecessary to enter in any 
detail into analysis of the working of such a duty and it will suffice to state 
the conclusion that a differential duty on a relatively small portion of the 
supply does not bring about an increase in price over the whole supply 
unless, and the reservation is of the greatest importance in the present 
connexion, prices before the levy of the duty have not been such as to yield 
an adequate return to the industry. If, on the other hand, as is claimed, 
prices have been forced below the cost of production of efficient mills by 
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the pressure of unfair foreign competition, the levy of a differential duty 
agaifist the couiHries from which such competition comes should raise them 
to a level which is, at any rate, suflScicntly high to meet the expenses of 
production. The extent of the rise will depend on the extent to which it 
corrects the unfair advantages enjoyed by foreign competitors. To the extent 
of that rise, it involves a burden on the consumer but it cannot bo consi¬ 
dered an undue burden since no industry can bo expected to suffer continu¬ 
ous losses in his interests. Dumping and depreciated exchange were held 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission to constitute unfair competition against 
which Indian industry was justified in seeking protection beyond that 
afforded by any existing revenue duties. The case of unfair labour condi¬ 
tion was not specifically considered by the Indian Fiscal Commission but it 
appears to us to fall within the same category. We hold that an industry 
may legitimately ask the .State to assist it to revert to what may bo regarded 
as normal condilions of business and that the consideration of decisive 
importance is, therefore, the correctness of the analysis of the situation and 
the accuracy of the estimates of the disadvantages to which the industry is 
subjected by unfair competition. It should be pointed out that, even if no 
counter-vailing duty is levied a rise in price is inevitable since, unless Japan 
is able to supply all the requirements of India at the low prices at which she 
is able to supply part of thorn, it is to her intorost, once she has established 
herself ill the Indian market, to allow prices to rise to the level at which 
other competitors cau soil without loss but which would yield her larger 
profits. A rise of prices in this way would, however, bo far more gradual 
than that which follow the imposition of a differential duty and in the 
meantime serious and perhaps lasting damage might have been indicted on 
the home industry. From the point of view of the consumer therefore the 
imposition of a differential duty against unfair competition merely hastens 
the rise in prices which would, in any event, bo brought about by the play 
of normal economic forces. 

The proposed specific duties stand on a different footing. They are 
intended to secure in an indirect way what a duty on all classes of goods 
imported from Japan would secure in a direct way. Wo shall deal subse¬ 
quently with the administrative and technical difficulties which militate 
against the resort to such duties, whether for rovenua or protective purposes, 
but would here draw attention to some considerations which wo regard as 
of very great importance. While the objective of duties imposed on the 
basis advocated by the Bombay Millowners’ Association might ho the imports 
from one country only, the duties would affect the imports from all countries 
alike, Heavy duties on coarse cloth and lower counts of yarn and moderate 
duties on medium classes of goods would cause a rise in prices of all such 
goods entering India. The rise in prices would thus be both more immedi¬ 
ate and higher than would be effected by duties levied against the imports 
from a particular country only. The only safeguard to the consumer would 
lie in the operation of internal competition and the operation of this factor 
would be impeded by the virtual monopoly in the coarser and medium goods 
secured by the heavy duties on them. The burden on the consumer would 
thus be heavy and of considerable duration and the only justification for it 
would lie “in the educative influence which my be brought to bear on the 
industrial classes of a nation to devote their energies to tasks for which they 
have adequate resources and opportunities but in which they nevertheless lag 
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ehiiid the best practice that can be found elaowhera (Dr. Marshall).” There 
is, unfortunately, no reason to believe that any development in this direction 
would follow. We have stated elsewhere our view that it is essential to the 
recovery of the Bombay itidustry that there should bo greater diversification of 
production and a development of the spinning of higher counts of yarn. Bjth 
the form at d magnitude of the specific duties suggested would retard rather 
promote such a development as they would place a premium on the spinning 
of the lower counts and the manufacture of cloth from them. They would, 
therefore, in no case, benefit the Bomboy industry which stands in the 
greatest need of assistance, for they would not help it in its competition with 
the upoountry mills. The result of such duties would bo to impose a burden 
on the eonsvimer of the coarser goods who is obviously least able to boar it 
in order to enable tbo industry to persist in unprogrossivs lines of produc* 
tion and that too at a time when it is the contention, even of those who 
advocate the duties, that his purch.ising power has been reduced. 

The proposals put forward by the Ahmcdabad Millownera’ Associa¬ 
tion differ from those examined immediately above in that they do not favour 
the production of coarser goods to the disadvantage of those of medium 
counts and are indeed put forward in the expectation that the change to 
medium coiii ts would bo .stimuhited by the imposition of the duties they 
propose. The difference is, however, one of degree rather than one of 
principle. If there is no difforontiation in the treatment of cnirse and 
medium goods, it is not to be expected that a development in the produc¬ 
tion of the lattoi which has been gndcr discussion for a long time past 
without any appreciable results will come about. The objections to specific 
duties apply equally to these proposals. 

Exception may bo taken to the presontation of the case which has been 
put forward above on the ground that, while the specific duties have been 
proposed either solely or mainly to protect the industry against unfair 
foreign competition we have applied a test which is irrelevant in this con¬ 
nexion, that of the greater diversification of the industry. So far as tha 
Ahmedabiid Millowners’ Association are concerned, however, the view was 
distinctly put forward that the additional duties wore required even more 
for the promotion of greater diversification than for protection against 
unfair foreign competition. There is a further answer that, in view of the 
heavy burden likely to be imposed on the consumer, protection on the scale 
asked for can only be legitimately demanded by an infant industry. 

It may further be urged that we have exaggerated the extent and 
duration of the burden to the consumer as internal competition would 
operate to prevent any rise in prices beyond the level of normal expense of 
production iccluding a reasonable return on capital. This view was placed 
before us both by the representatives of the iudusrty and by other witnesses. 
It is a view which is widely held and is not without theoretical justification 
if long period results alone are considered. It is a valid argumsnt that, 
given immunity from foreign competition, the home producer will at first 
reap the benefit of prices raised almost to tha extent of the additional duty 
but that the prospect of such prices will induce increased production both 
by those already in the field and by those attracted to the industry by tha 
expectation of high profits. In coiisciiuonce, prices will again be lowered 
by competition among the producers to the level at which they only cover 
costs of production including the reasonable return on capital which it is the 
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presumption that at the earlior level of lower prices brought about by unfair 
foreign competition they did not do. But while the high duties are proposed 
avowedly on the ground that only then will conditions bo equalised, the 
argument implies that -the lower level of prices brought about by internal 
competition will still be sufficiently high to compoiisate producers. In other 
words, either it is sought to plaee on the consumer at the outset a larger 
burden than is justified or the indusry will, as soon as internal competition 
1 owers the level of prices, be no better off than it was before the duties 
were imposed. 

A further objection to protection on the scale proposed by the re¬ 
presentatives of the industry is that whilst, on the one hand it would 
encourage additional prodnction, on tne other, it would restrict oonsump(iot). 
The problem before the Indian mill industry and especially the Bombay 
section of it is to secure increased consumption and not merely to make 
higher profits on restricted sales. The Bombay Millownors’ Association in 
their original representation have expressed the view that onbancad import 
duties would not raise the prices to the consumer as internal competition 
betweot the mills in India would establish ‘ equitable ’ prices. Wo have 
examined this aspect of the question above. They further maintain that 
the enhancement of the import duties on cotton manufactures other than 
yarn to H per cant in 1921 did not raise the price of cloth or check its 
consumption. It is impossible to disentangle the effect of an increased duty 
on prices or on consumption especially where, as in the case of cotton 
textiles, so much depends on other factors such as the cost of raw material 
in respect of prices or the presence or absenoo of a good monsoon in 
respect of consumption. But it is axiomatic that, other things being equal, 
the effect of an increased duty must be to enhance prices and that the effect 
of increased prices is to restrict oousumptioii. The figures of consumption per 
head of cloth which we give in Appendix IV throw some light on this 
as they bring out very dearly the extent to which high prices restricted 
oousuraption, from 1917 to 1923, and espocically in 1919-20. It is difficult 
to draw a definite conclusion from the figures for the last four yeors but 
it is noteworthy that the consumption of doth per head in 1924-25, I5'0l 
yards, was higher than in any yoai' since 1923-14 and that allowing for 
the slight corrected required owing to the absence of figures for exports 
by land for 1926-26 it is higher in 1926-26 than in any pre-war year, with 
the exception of 1912-13 and 1913-14 when imports were unusually high 
owing to the abundance and low prices of American cotton. Although 
prices in 1924-26 were slightly higher than in 1923-24, the average prices 
longcloth being HT6 annas per poui.d in the former year against 2r62 annas 
in the latter the consumption per head in the latter year was 15'0l yards 
against 12T2 yards in the former. This can bo accounted for by the fact 
that 1924-26 followed a long series of years in which prices had been high 
and consumption below normal and also that the decline in prices which 
has continued ever since set in August of that year. The figures appear to 
show that the recent decline in prices has stimulated consumption a move¬ 
ment which an increase in impart duties would undoubtedly cheek. 

Our President desire to make it clear that, while he is in entire 
agreement with the views expressed above, he wisher this part of the chapter 
fO be read in the light of the remarks in his minute of dissent, 
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The grounds urged in favour of high Additional Duties. 

We now proceed to examine the grounds on which the Bombay Mill' 
owners’ Association have put forward a claim for 17 and half par cent 
protection against foreign countries, the imports from which compete unfairly 
with Indian manufacturer. The claim for a 4 and half per cent duty to 
enable Indian mills to malre the necessary allowance for depreciation of plant 
and machinery can ba dirmissed very briefly. Depreciation charges are 
obviously as much a coat of production in the county against which protec¬ 
tion is sought as they are in this country anP an enhancement of protection 
to enable provkioii to be made for them as well as on the ground that costs 
of production, owing to unfair competition, arc lower olsowhesre than they 
are in India would obvioudy moan that they would be allowed for twioe 
over. No claim for protection to enable this provision to be made can, 
therefore, be admitted. 

The Bombay Millownera’ Association claimed a protective duty of 
8 per cent on the ground of depreciated exchange. It is unnecessary to 
examine the basis of the calculations on which this claim was made 
since, as we have pointed out in paragraph 30 any advantage which Japan 
possessed owing to a depreciated exchange has disappeared with the raa- 
toration of the yen to its gold parity and any disadvantages to which the 
industry may be subjected from the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6(1. are 
therefore not oonfined to imports from Japan. In paragraph 38, we have 
discussed the extent of those disadvantages and have stated our conclusion 
that the stabilisation of the ruvaoe at Is- 6d. coming as it baa done at a 
time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the cotton textile industry more pronounced. 
That foreign competition may bo intensified in such circumstances until 
prices and wages atljust themselves to the altered ratio is an economic truism. 
A number of countries have enacted tariff legislation to safeguard home 
industries against unfair competition arising from the depreciated currencies 
of competing countries. The validity of the principle underlying such legis¬ 
lation was admitted by the Indian Fiscal Commission who suggested the 
insertion in the legislation against dumping, which they proposed, of a clause 
on the linos of the provision in the Australian Act which would in their 
opinion prove an ample safeguard against any dangers that might be anti¬ 
cipated from exports from a country with a depreciated exchange. 

It was held by many witnesses before us that if the validity of the 
argument for protection against countries with a depreciated exchange is 
admitted a similar argument must V)6 hold to apply to a rise in exchange to 
which internal prices and wages have not been adjusted. We have pointed 
out elsewhere that the direct disadvantages to the cotton industry have been 
estimated at between four and six per cent, according to the price of cotton 
but that, in our view it is impossible satisfactorily to assess either the exact 
measure of the disadvantage or the period for which it will last. In these 
circumstances and in view of the complexity of the considerations involved 
we should have had considerable hesitation in proposing an increase in the 
import duty on ibis ground alone but the majority of us consider that the 
reasons we advance elsewhere for a smali all-round increase in the import 
duty on cotton manufactures other than yarn are strengthened by the un¬ 
doubted temporary handicap imposed on the industry by the stabilisation 
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of the rupee at Is. 6d. Our President dissents fora this view for reasons 
recorded in his sepamte minute. 

We now come to the examination of the claim of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association that the Indian cotton textile industry requires protection 
aptainst Japan owing to the competition which results from the unfair con¬ 
ditions in that country in regard to hours of labour and the omploymant of 
women and children at night. In paragraph 36 above vvo have stated our 
couolusion that to the extent that conditions of labour in Japan are inferior 
to those in India in these respects, it must be held that there is unfair com¬ 
petition between India and Japan. We have further pointed out that 
Japanese competition is severely affecting the Indian industry in respect both 
of yarn and piecegoods and our conclusion is that, to the extent that this 
competition is facilitated by the inferior conditions of labour in Japan the 
industry has established its da m to yrrotection against it. The Bombay 
Millowners’ Association estimate the advantage which acorues to the J ipanose 
industry from its labour conditions at five per cent. Wo have preferred to 
malte our own detailed calculat'ons under this head, and have assessed the 
advantage in actual cost of matiufacture at about 4 per cent, in both yarn 
and cloth. If, as the majority of us consider, the advantage the Japanese 
industry obtains should bo worked out on the basis oi the inclusion of a 
reasonable return on capital in the cost of production, as is the praotioe of 
the United States Tariff Commission with regard to their calculations of 
comparative costs of production, it is very much greater and may he placed 
in the neighbourhood of 12/j per cent, on cloth and 10 per cent, on yarn. 
Wo are agreed that, in addition to the protection afforded by the present 
import duty of 6 per cent, on yarn and M per cent, on olatli a moderate 
measure of protection can be justified for such period as the labour condi- 
tiioiis in Japan continue inferior to those in India. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The majority of us consider, however, that the imposition of any addi¬ 
tional duty on yarn is uiidosiraWo in view of the effoot that this would have 
on the hatidloom industry which in 1926-26, accoiding to the figures given 
in Appendix IV supplied about 26 per cent, of the total consumption of 
cloth in India. It was represented to us by many witnesses, including some 
Directors of Indnstrios, that the imposition of an additional duty on yarn 
would not affect that industry unfavourably as the greatest part of its output 
is of cloth woven from yarn of the finer counts and may, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as a luxury product, any increase in the price of which due to an 
enhanced duty could easily bo passed on to the consumer. We are not 
convinced by this agrument. The figures we have given in preceding 
chapters show that a large proportion of the output of the Bombay mills in 
the coarser counts is jdaced on the Indian market and any increase in the 
price of this must react unfavourably on the handloom industry. It will 
also react unfavourably on the position of those mills which have weaving 
sheds only and are dependent on y.arn either locally matiufactured or 
imported. For these reasons the majority of us are of opinion that any 
assistarce given to the spinning industry is, for reasons stated else¬ 
where, best given in the form of a bounty. In regard to protection for 
cotton manufactures other than yarn in order to enable them t, moot 
Japanese competition, there are four methods by which such a duty 
could be levied. 
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An additional duty might be levied on imports from Jap in alone. 
This would necessitate the abrogation of the Anglo-Japonese Convention 
of 1906 under which Japanese imports into India are ontiblsd to “ most 
favoured nation treatment ” and might load to retaliation against asp arts 
from India which largely exceed in valm the imports into this country from 
Japan, the figures in 1926-1926 being Rs. 5S ororas for exports agaitwt 
Rs. 18 orores for imports. In these circumstances, the maiority of us are 
of opinion that the imposition of a difforontial duty against Japan is un¬ 
desirable when the objaot aimed at cm be secured in other ways. 

It should be pointed out that a further compHo vti on arises from the 
fact that, if a differential duty is imp ised, against Japan on the ground o| 
inferior labour conditions, it would appear ligioally to follow that it should 
also he imposed against China whore labour conditions are inferior to tho«| 
in Japan and also against the United States which also has not ratified 
the Washington Convention and where, as will be seen from Appendix IX< 
in some of the Southern States, there is no limitation of the number of 
hours and prohibition of the employment of female labour at night. In a 
report of a special investigation into conditions in the textile industry in 
Massachusetts and the Southern States of the United States and Amerioa 
presented to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts in 1923 it is stated 
that in practice most of the operatives in the mills in the Southern States 
work fifty-five hours per week during the day time, ten hours far five days 
and five hours on Saturday and that then, if nooessary, a night shift (in¬ 
cluding women) may be employed for ten hours each night except Saturday 
and Sunday. 

A specific duty might be levied on the class of goods which are in tte 
main imported from Japan. We have dealt with the general aspect of such 
a duty but there are further objections to it. The first of these, whioh 
rules it out in existing conditions, apart from any other consideration, is 
that, except of course, in regard to yarn, to machinery at present exists 
for working such a duty. The ascertainment of the exact counts of yarn 
from whioh a particular cloth is manufactured is a highly technical 
process for carrying out whioh an expert staff would be required, 
W 0 examined the Collectors of Customs at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
on this point and, while they are agreed that the substitution of specific 
ad valorem duties would be welcomed by the Customs Department for ad* 
ministrative reasons as it would obviate the difficulties whioh at present arise 
in regard to valuations, more especially in Calcutta, it would be extremely 
difficult to evolve a satisfactory scheme even for grey goods owing to the 
immense range of cloth whioh enters India, Various attempts have been 
made to frame such a scheme but no progress has so far been achieved. 
Even in regard to grey goods whioh, it was agreed, represented a much easier 
problem than bleached or coloured, printed and dyed goods, the very im¬ 
portant class of bordered dhotis presents groat complications. 

A tariff on cotton textiles on these lines is already in force in other 
countries, of whioh Austria may be mentioned as an example, but a satis¬ 
factory scheme could, in our view, only bo worked out by an expert with a 
very close knowledge both of Indian and imported piecegoods in consulta¬ 
tion with the trade and the work would taka several months. No solution 
of the present problem can therefore be found in this direction even if there 
were not objections from other points of view to the proposal. There is the 
20 
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consideration, the force of which the repraaentativea of the Millowners 
Aasociation themselves admitted, that the imposition of a duty by counts 
would load to legitimate subatitution. The imposition of a heavy duty on 
counts of yarn below SOs or on cloth made therefrom, would, for example, 
lead to the incteased import of counts of yarn just above 30a or of cloth made 
therefrom, and the object for which the heavier protection against the lower 
counts was granted would be frustrated. The only solution for this difficulty 
which was offered to us was the raising of the dividing line ; for example, 
if the object was protection against cloth manufactured from counts of yarn 
under 30s, it was held that it would bo necessary to impose a duty on all 
cloth made from counts of yarn under 403. If that proved insufficient the 
line would then have to be placed at SOs. It will be obvious that this does 
not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem. There is the further 
objection that, while the object of a specific duty based on counts might be 
simply protection against Japan, it would also affect a very lai’ge proportion 
of the imports from other countries, more especially those from the United 
Kingdom since, as we have pointed out, between 40 and 46 per cent, of the 
imports from that country consist of cloth of counts between 303 and 403, so 
that the limited purpose for which the duty might be imposed would not be 
attained. In these circumstances, we are unanimously of opinion that 
protection to the industry cannot be given in the form of a differential duty 
based on counts of yarn. 

The third method by which the Indian industry might be protected 
against unfair competition is by the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cotton manufactures from all countries other than those within the British 
Empire. The adoption of this course would obviate any difficulties arising 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanose Convention which only secures for 
Japanese goods imported into India the lowest customs duties applicable to 
similar products of any other foreign origin, that is, imports from countries 
outside the British Empire. The majority of us do not consider it necessary 
to discuss the advisability of such a duty for throe reasons. In the first place, 
it would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise broader 
questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board as 
ours with limited terms of reference. A second and even more important 
consideration is that the proposals we subsequently put forward will involve 
a very much larger expenditure than would be provided by the imposition 
of a duty which would only affect a comparatively small proportion of the 
imports into India. The third objection is that goods of foreign origin might 
be imported into India through ports within the Empire such as Hongkong 
or Singapore. 

The fourth method which the majority of us favour is, therefore, that 
of an addition to the present ad valorem duty of 11 per cent, on all cotton 
manufactures other than yarn. Such a duty has, in our view, four great 
advantages. In the first place, it gives protection against unfair competition. 
In the second, it avoids complications arising from discrimination against 
particular countries. In the third, it enables funds to bo found to give a 
definite stimulus to the development of the industry on the linos we have 
considered desirable and lastly, it obviates the necessity for certifloatas 
of origin which would be necessary to ensure that goods of foreign origin 
are not passed off as goods from any part of the Empire. We discuss in 
chapter XII the manner in which this stimulus should be given. 
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The President’s Minute of Dissent. 

The following is the minute of dissent submitted by Mr. Noyce, the 
President of the Board. 

I am compelled to di^er from my colleagues in regard to the proposal 
for the grant of a bounty on the production of yarn of counts 32 b and over. 
I do BO with regret as I agree with them that a development in this direc¬ 
tion would be to the advantage of the Bombay industry. The disagreement 
on this point is an illustration of the difliculties of the problems with which 
we have been confronted. 

I am not convinced that the artificial stimulus to the development of the 
spinning of higher counts is either necessary or desirable and I, therefore, 
object to the proposed bounty on principle and because I consider that the 
administrative difficulties in working the scheme satisfactorily are so great 
as to be insuperable. My colleagues have explained that the main justifica¬ 
tion for the bounty lies in the special needs of Bombay. I hold that a long 
established industry in Bombay should need no stimulus at the expense of the 
general taxpayer to a development which is in its own interests. If the 
Bombay mill industry is convinced by our analysis of the present position in 
the report and by the arguments wa have there adduced in favour of 
diversification of production 1 cannot but believe that it has the energy and 
initiative to embark on such a development without the stimulus of a bounty. 
If it is not so convinced, the small bounty proposed will be without effect. 

My colleagues have explained the reasons which prevented evidence 
being taken as to the practicability of their proposals or the efficacy of the 
safeguards they suggest but I regard it as most unfortunate that it has not 
been possible to discuss the probable effects of their scheme with those 
best qualified to express an opinion on them. That the scheme might have 
undesirable effects is implicitly admitted by the proposal that the bounty 
should be limited to the production of lb per cent of the spindles in a 
mill, in order not to overweight the production of the higher counts. If 
the production of higher counts is a desirable object in itself, it appears to 
me illogical to impose this limitation. 

Some Objections to the Proposal. 

I attach more importance than do my colleagues to the objection that 
the bounty would do little or nothing to assist the mills which have spinning 
depai'tmenta only. There are fifty of those in India and as we have pointed 
out, they are in a worse position than those which have both spinning and 
weaving departments. If, as we have held, the price of Japanese yarn 
exercises a depressing effect on the price of Indian yarn, a bounty on the 
production of yarn of higher counts will do nothing to rectify matters in this 
respect. The dopressing effect on the price of nil yarn as the result of 
foreign competition will continue to be felt. All that will happen will be that 
the mills which have spinning departments only will receive a bounty or 
at the utmost, fiiteen per cent, of their production and will be in no stronger 
position to withstanding foreign competition on the remaining eighty-five 
per cent. The bounty, therefore, will in effect, be no more than a grant in 
aid to reduce losses or to increase profits. The position of the spinning 
mills in respect of foreign competition will in no way be strengthened thereby, 

The greatest problem before the Bombay rnill industry, in my view, 
js that presented by the increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and 
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oth^r up'COuntry centres. Of the 28‘6 million pounds of yarn over SOs 
spun in Indian mills in 1926-26, only 8'4 million pounds or less than one- 
third were produced in Bombay. The corresponding figures for the first 
six months of 1926-27 were 19'39 million pounds and 6 7 million pounds 
respectively. It would thus seem that the up-country mills, as a whole, 
are at least as well equipped as Bombay to take advantage of the bounty 
and that it will not improve the position of the Bombay mills relative to 
that of those in other centres. 

My colleagues have, in my view, dealt too cursorily with the difBcuUies 
presented by the insufficiency of raw material in India itself suitable for 
spinnipg counts of over SOs. We have stated in our Report the extent to 
which; cotton suitable for such counts is available in India and have pointed 
out that the Bombay industry, for whose benefit the subsidy is mainly 
proposed, is at no special advantage in respect of it. It is, on the other 
hand, at some disadvantage as compared with Ahmcdabad in respect of 
the Broach crop and at a distinct disadvantage as compared with the 
npilla in Southern India in respect of the Cambodia crop. Any develop¬ 
ment in the direction of spinning higher counts in Bombay must, therefore i 
mean an increased use of Amrican and African cotton. However desirable 
this may bo in the interest oi the Bombay mill industry, I consider it 
questionable whether it is desirable that it should be encouraged by the grant 
of a bounty which would bo met, in part, by the cultivator of Indian cotton 
in the form of an increase in duty on such imported cloth as he m.ay use. 

I attach considerable importance to the objection that the proposed 
bounty would deprive the millownor, who has alreay embarked on the spinn¬ 
ing of higher counts, of much of the advantage ho has derived or may derive 
from so doing. There are already a few mills which arc spinning higher 
counts on a much larger scale than is contemplated by the proposed sohemo. 
The proportion in one successful upcountry mill of spindles employed on 
counts above SOs is as high as fcui-sevenths. While the managing agents of 
such mills will be in a position to obtain a bounty of fifteen per cant, of their 
production they will in regard to the reminder oi it find themselves in com¬ 
petition with the subsidised product of their own and other mills. 

The effect of the subsidy would be very unequal. Certain centres such 
as Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Madras and Madura would be in a position to 
take greater advantage of it than others such as Cawnpore and Delhi. It 
would also work unequally as between mills in the same centre. Managing 
agents who control large mills or groups of mills would bo able to take 
greater advantage of it that those who control smollor mills as they would 
ba, in a better position to effect the changes which would bo necessitated 
by the transition to higher counts and to work the full percentage of spindles 
necessary to earn the bounty. My colleagues consider that inequality of 
advantage is inseparable from any scheme of protection, whether in the form 
of an import duty or of a bounty. Even if that is admitted, I am still of 
opinion that direct State aid which works to the advantage of a section of an 
industry only is undesirable. 

The grant of the proposed bounty would accentuate the tendency on the 
par» of Indian mills to spin higher counts of yarn than the quality of the 
cotton warrants, a tendency which was the subject of unfavourable comment 
jn evidence we received. The result is inferior yarn and cloth and dis- 
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contented labour. Milla at present spinning 30s. weft yarn would bo tempted 
to spin 32b. or even S4a. yarn without altering their mixing. 

The bounty would lead to inefficient working. The smallest efficient 
unit in a mill is one preparation and fifteen per cent of the spindles are not 
sufficient to deal with the output of this where the plant consists of 30,000 
spindles or lass. The result w’ould, therefore, bo that the smaller mills 
would run a proportion only of a preparation on the cotton required for 
the spinning of higher counts and the balance, between the two processes 
would be upset. 

If the bounty is granted on the basis of the output of fifteen per cent 
spindles used for spinning counts of 32s. and over, the result would ba to 
encourage the spinning of counts of or very near 32s. as it would bo on those 
that the maximum amount of the bounty could bo earned at the minimum 
cost of production. If the bounty is granted on the average number of 
spindles, there is no incentive to securing the maximnm production por 
spindle. 

Administrative Difficulties. 

As I have stated, the difficulties in the w.ay of administering the 
subsidy appear to be insuperable. A grave objection to tho subsidy, in my 
view, is tho inquisitorial inspections which would be necessary to ensure 
that tho production and counts of yarn wore as stated. My colleagues have 
referred to the fact that a similar and oven more elaborate scheme i^ in force 
in Queensland which is so far as I am aware, the only country in which an 
attempt has been made to subsidise the cotton textile industry in the 
manner proposed. The cotton textile industry in QeensJand is an entirely 
new industry and the number of mills is very small indeed, so small that 
the number of spindles in them is not shown separately in any return of 
the world’s spindles which I have been able to procure. There is further 
an important differonoo between tho scheme which is in force in Queens¬ 
land and that proposed for India, The bounty in Queensland is given on 
a gradu.atod scale from the lowest counts upwards. There is thus no 
inducement to a mill to return higher counts than those actually spun in 
order to earn the bounty. 

Increase of Import Duty on Cotton Manufactures. 

My colleagues have proposed the imposition of an additional four per 
cent duty on all imports of cotton manufactures, other than yarn, mainly in 
order to provide tho funds required to stimulate the production of yarn of 
higher counts. As 1 do not agree that such a stimulus is necessary or 
desirable, it follows that I am unable to agree that an all-round inoreaso 
in the preseiit eleven per cent duty can ba justified. The objections to a 
substantial all-round increase in that duty which have been stated at length 
in our report appear to me to apply whatever tho amount of the proposed 
addition. It is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss at any length the secondary 
argument advanced in favour of a general increase in the duty, namely,, 
that it would afford relief against the maladjustment between costa of. 
production and falling prices. My colleagues consider that the other reasons 
they advance for a small all-round increase in the duty are strengthened 
by the undoubted temporary handicap imposed on tho industry by the 
stabilisation of the rupee at Is. fid. which has rendered tho problem presented 
by the disparity between prices and wages more acute. I would merely 
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point out that it has not been established that the problem presented by 
the disparity between prices and wages is pronounced except in Bombay 
our examination of the cost of production statements as well as much 
evidence adduced before us has shown that there is no respect in which 
the disadvantages of Bombay as compared with other centres are more 
apparent than in its high labour costs and it has not been shown that the 
present level of wages is an undue burden on the industry in any centre 
other than Bombay, Even if the estimate of the direct disadvantage to 
the industi'y, due to the stablilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. as from 4 to 
6 per cent according to the price of cotton is accepted, it must, I con¬ 
sider, be held that the greater part of this has been rectified by the abolition 
of the excise duty. It is unnecessary to labour this point. The coir 
nextion between the level of wages in Bombay and the abolition of the 
excise duty is sufficiently obvious from the fact that the attempt to 
reduce wages in Bombay at the end of 1926 was abandoned when the excise 
duty was abolished. 

No all round increase in the duty affords any solution to the main 
problem before the Bombay industry, that of meeting the increasing compe¬ 
tition of mills in other centres. The complexity of the problems with 
which we have been confronted has b'on very greatly enhanced by the 
disparity between the conditions in Bombay and other centres, We have 
pointed out, in Chapter III, that the demand for protection has not been so 
earnestly pressed from other centres as it has been from Bombay. 
It is, I think, unquestionable that there would have been no demand for 
protection at all had it not been for the depression in Bombay. If the 
demand for protection in any form is admitted, as we have admitted it 
in the case of unfair foreign competition, the problem is therefore to 
devise a measure of protection which will assist the Bombay industry, 
will impose the minimum burden on the consumer and will not, at the 
same time, give the industry in other centres assistance of which it 
doss not really stand in need. The problem is an insoluble one, but the 
nearest approach to its solution is provided by protection against unfair 
foreign competition, the effect of which on prices is felt by the whole industry 
though the direct effect is much more severely felt in Bombay than it is 
elsewhere. We are agreed that an industry may legitimately ask for protec¬ 
tion against unfair foreign competition beyond what is accorded to it by any 
existing revenue duty. The unfair competition in the present instances 
arises from inferior labour conditions and the measure of protection should, 
therefore, be that which is required to offset the advantages derived from 
these. We have estimated the advantages derived by the Japanese industry 
from double-shift working at 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture 
of yarn and cloth. We have further given figures which show that, if a 
reasonable return on capital is included in the cost of production, this 
advantage, owing to the fact that the economies secured by double-shift 
working are obtained on twice the output, is increased to about 10 per cent for 
yarn and 12 per cent for clolh. I do not attach the same importance to these 
figures as do my colleagues. It appears to me impossible to assess quantitative¬ 
ly the advantages derived by the Japanese industry in this respect. Further, 
the addition of a reasonable return on capital to actual manufacturing costa 
introduces problems of the utmost complexity in regard to the correct 
basis which should be adopted for the capitalisation of an industry which 
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has been so long established as the cotton textile industry. The basis of 
the calculations, the results of which are given above, is present replace¬ 
ment values, but it appears to me that there is insufficient .iustifioation for 
adopting this basis for the industry in Bombay where, owing to municipal 
restrictions, no new mills can bo erected. Whatever view may be taken 
in regard to this, I bold that the maximum duty which can be justified is 
one which will offset the actual advantage per pound of yarn or per pound 
of cloth manufactured, derived from double shift working in Japan. This, 
it is most important to note, is all that was askod for in this respect by 
tho Bombay mil! industry. 

Differential Duty Suggested. 

I, therefore, recommend tho imposition of a differential duty of 4 per 
cont on all cotton manufactures imported into India from Japan, to bo 
imposed at the earliest date from which such a duty can b: impisad with 
reference to the tonus of the Auglo-.Tapanesa Convention of 1905, For 
tho reasons given by my colleagues, I further recommend that this should 
bo imposed uiitil the end of tho period for which they have recommended 
tho additional general duty, that is until the end of the financial year 
1929-30. I realise, as fully as they do, the objections to imposing an en¬ 
hanced duty on yarn, oven though it is a differential duty against one 
country only, but I can see no logical ground for distinction between yarn 
and cloth and would point out that the argument they have advanced in 
support of their proposal for an all round increase in the duty on cloth, 
namely that the recent heavy fall in tho price of cotton should render its 
effect on the consumer imperceptible, applies eiiquafly to yarn. It may be 
held that a differential duty of four par cent is so small that it will give the 
industry no material assistance in meeting unfair competition. It must be 
remembered that it is in addition to an existing duty of five per cent, on 
yarn and of eleven per cent on cloth. Tha history of the Indian cotton 
textile industry, moreover, furnishes convincing proof that a duty of four 
percent has never b;on regarded ns inappreciable. 

My colleagues have pointed out that their proposal obviates the 
disadvantage which would arise from the fact that the imposition of a 
differential duty against Japanese imports would necessitate the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1905 .and that this might lead to 
retaliation against exports from India to Japan. It has also bean pointed out 
in the report that the difficulties arriving from the existence of tha Anglo- 
Japannese Convention could be obviated, and the industry could at the 
the same time bo protected against unfair competition, without tha impo- 
sition of a general duty, if au additional duty were imposed on cotton 
manufactures from all countries outside the British Empire, the imports of 
■which from countries other th ui Japrn are very small. My colleagues hold 
that this would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise 
broader questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board 
as ours. I am in entire agrooraont with them on this point, Our concern 
is with the facta of the industry before us, On those facts it has bean 
established that the industry is suffering from unfair competition but that the 
extent of that competition does not justify au increase in tha present level 
of duty beyond four per cent. Wa are agreed in holding that a duty of 
this amount would give the industry an appreoiabio measure of protection. 
I am at, one with my colleagues in holding that it is not for us to express 
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an opinion whether the disadvantages to the cotton textile indastry, arising 
from unfair foreign competition, outweigh the advantages which accrue 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention, especially in view of 
the fact that, as six months’ notice has to bo given of intention to terminate 
it, more than six months of the period of two and a half-years during 
which conditions of labour in Japan will, so far as can at present be foreseen, 
remain sufficiently inferior to those in India to justify a diflfcrential duty 
must necessarily elapse before such a duty can bo imposed. Nor is it for 
us to express an opinion whether the objoot aimed at, which is the protec¬ 
tion of the industry a'ainat unfair foreign competition, could bettor be 
secured by the imposition of an additional duty on cotton manufactures 
from countries outside the British Empire. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the latter course would have the advantage that only a very small 
additional proportion of the import would be affected. The imports of 
yarn from countries outside the British Empire and Japan in 1926-26 
amounted to 2T million pounds or 4 per cent of the total, and those of 
piece-goods to 66 million yards or 3‘6 per cent of the total. It would further 
enable immediate assistance to bo given to the industry whereas, in any 
event, no differential duty could be imposed against Japan for a period of 
six months and possibly considerably longer. It would also avoid the 
complication which arises from the fact that there are other countries such as 
China and the United States of America in which conditions of labour in 
respect of the employment of female labour at night are inferior to those 
in India and which should, therefore, logically be included in any scheme of 
differential duties imposed on this ground. The competition of these 
countries is not severe but the figures we have given in paragraph 44 show 
that, when stable conditions are restored in China, competition from that 
country may easily become so. In this connection, it cannot be overlooked 
that there are 46 mills in China which are owned by Japanese, so that a 
differential duty against Japan might well lead to increased imports from 
China. 

The proposal submitted by my colleagues have the advantage over that 
submitted above than they more that provide the funds required for the 
expenditure involved by reo .'ramendations, other than that for the grant of 
the bounty, which have my entire support. An additional duty of four 
per cent on cotton manufactures from Japan would yield about Rs. 60 lakhs 
on the basis of the figures for 1936-26. An additional duty against Japan 
would undoubtedly load to a fall in this figure, and, as the estimated cost 
of the remission of the duty on machinery and mill stores alone is Rs. 50 
lakhs, there would thus bo some loss of revenue under this head as wall as 
expenditure on carrying out the other proposals enumerated in paragraph 107 
of the Report which would have to bo mot from other souroos. 
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Indian Debate in the Lords 

HOUSE OF L0RDS~30TH MARCH 1927. 

In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord OLIVIER asked the Secretary of 
State for Ind ia to give the House information with regard to matters of immediate 
interest in public affairs in India, and in particular with regard to the prospects 
of any steps being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of 
further constitutional change; also as to the agreement recently arrived at bet¬ 
ween the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of In¬ 
dia with regard to the position of Indians in the Union, as to the continued 
detention of persons arrested under the llenga) Ordinance of 1924, and as to the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rating of the rupee; and 
moved for papers. 

He noticed that in a recent speech the noble earl had said it was yet too early 
for him to pronounce on the success or failure of the present Constitution. He 
(Lord Olivier) did not know that it would ever be early enough for the noble Earl 
to express an opinion on the success or failure of the present Constitution in India, 
but he had no doubt that lie ha 1 formed in his own mind an opinion on the 
success or failure of the very well-intentioned and sincerely conceived constitu¬ 
tional experiment in that Dependency. Although that Constitution was good 
enough as a stop-gap, it was one which the longer it worked the less satisfaction 
it gave, and, seeing that they had now arrived at the third electoral period of the 
probationary period of the Constitution, it behoved the Government to consider 
what was to be the next step in the direction of possible modification of the 
Constitution. 

The noble earl in the same speech had gone on to say that if the constitu¬ 
tional experiment was not in every respect happily conceived, it did et^uip 
Indians to show that in concert with ourselves they could frame a better Constitu¬ 
tion, and we could contribute our part to the framing of that better Constitution. 
It was extremely difficult to understand what exactly was in the noble Earls mind. 
Had he in view any project alifjrding Indians by invitation or otherwise an 
opportunity of showing that they could frame, in concert, a better C institution ’? 
If that was the right interpretation of the noble lord’s observations it was a matter 
of very great importance. 

The Earl of liirkenhe.ad, Secretary of .State for India.—I said in concert with 
ourselves. 

Alternative To A Statutory Commission. 

Lord Olivier said that the working of the present Constitution in India gave 
no opportunity except by the appointment of a Special Committee of the Legisla¬ 
ture to indulge in Constitution-m.aking. That duty was by statute entrusted to 
the Imperial i'arliament after the appointment of a Statutory Commission. What 
he wished to elicit from the noble Earl was whether there was any alternative to a 
Statutory Commission. The noljle Earl had said further in his speech that the 
events of the last two months provided some encouragement that the saner 
sections of opinion in India were realizing that we were asking for nothing better 
than to continue a sympathetic and friendly partnership. He entirely agreed 
that a much s.iner and much more promising method was being pursued as far 
as one could judge at present both in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere 
towards the possibility of working representative institutions in India. It could 
not be said that any sort of factious or reasonable opposition or abuse of the 
form of the House had been indulged in by any party during the recent Sessions 
of the Legislative Assembly, so far as he had been able to follow them. But the 
expressions of the noble e.irl were likely to be interpreted in India as offering 
rather less than Indians thought was their due. In the memorandum which the 

?1 
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Government had issued on China tViey stated that the time had come for the 
powers to recognize that Chinese nationalism preferred to manage its own affairs 
and not to have them managed under the tutelage, however wisely devised, of 
the European powers. That was very much on the lines of what the Indian 
Nationalist Party were striving for. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
smoothness with which things had gone in the Legislative Council or Assembly 
was to be taken as any adumbration of moderation of the unanimous demand of 
all parties, whether Moslem, Hindu, or Swarajist, for a progressive advance 
towards the establishment of a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. 

Desire for a Concordat. 

The leaders and more intelligent spokesmen of both the Moslem and Hindu 
Parties desired to come to some concordat in order that constitutional progress 
might be made on a firm basis. In the last few days a real and genuine move¬ 
ment had been seen in the direction of establishing a basis for settling the vexed 
question how the rights of minorities were to be dealt with. He asked whether 
there was any prospect of any steps being taken in preparation for the consider¬ 
ation of further constitutional change. Time was running out and .an enormous 
amount of preliminary preparation would be needed. The agreement recently 
arrived at between the South Afric.an Government and the Government of India 
with regard to the position of Indians in the Union seemed to him reasonable 
and fair to both parties, and he considered it an Imperial event of the greatest 
promise. The continued detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance 
of 1924 was a source of continual trouble in India. Did the Secretary for India 
think it was possible to go on very much longer with some of these cases, exerci¬ 
sing a continuous preventive detention, or was there any hope that within a short 
period the present operations of the Ordinance would practically expire by 
exhaustion ? 

There had been a vote in the Legislative Assembly on the proposal to stabilize 
the rupee at _ ts. 6d. when the Government had obtained a small majority. The 
effect of a ratio of ts. 6d. as distinct from one of is. 4d. was always to favour the 
importer of goods from England into India and to penalize the producer in India 
of goods that had to be sold in that country or sent to England. There was an 
immense amount of feeling in India that the general interests of the Indian 
producer had been sacrificed to the financial interests of the Government. 

The !5ecretary of State for India (the Earl of BIRKENHEAD): My Lords, 

I am grateful to the noble Lord for affording me this opportunity of attempting to 
give your Lordships a survey of the present situation in India. Some nine months 
have elapsed since I last reviewed in general Indian affairs and, although I am 
well aware that many of your Lordships follow with attentive and instructed 
interest such accounts—and they are not inconsiderable now.adays—as the Press 
provided of day to day happenings in India, I think tliat it may be of advantage, 
even to those of your Lordships who have had personal experience of the problems 
of Indian polities and .administration and arc consequently well qualified to assign 
their relative values to the tendencies indic.ated by events, if I attempt to place 
the component elements of the somewhat bewildering panorama of this large 
fraction of the Empire in the perspective which, from my reading of con¬ 
temporary history and from the large volume of information which it is my daily 
duty to receive, appears to me to be just. 

The noble Lord has asked me to deal specifically with a number of somewhat 
diverse points, all I admit of importance ; and I propose endeavour to include 
them all within my survey, if not necessary in the order which he .adopted. Let 
me begin by reminding your Lordships that, since I last addressed you, India 
has passed through the third General Election of the igig Constitution. No 
very detailed information has yet reached me of the number of voters who went 
to the polls but I can at least s.ay th.at there was no dearth of candidates of 
ability, that the polls were conducted without disorder, and that the electors 
showed, on the whole, a distinctly greater interest in the exercise of their 
suffrages than on the two previous occasions. How far this increased interest 
wqs due to other causes than a realisation of the'issues at stake and of the 
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political philosopliy underlying the use of a vote, I cannot even guess. But it 
would be foolish to pretend that electoral politics in India have yet emerged in 
general beyond the individual and personal appeal, or that Party politics, as we 
conceive them, are not still a conception of the future. It is true that Party 
labels are there, and that within the Legislatures groups have formed and 
reformed, named and renamed themselves, coalesced and disintegrated, in 
almost Kaleidoscopic complexity. I can, however, discern no sharp line of 
principle dividing and distinguishing them, nor perhaps can this will be other¬ 
wise at the present stage of constitutional development. 

One Broad Issue. 

But with due regard to these limitations, it is none tlie less true to say that 
there was on the occasion of these last Elections one broad issue which confronted 
the electors—namely, whether their choice should fall upon a candidate who 
professed, or upon one who repudiated, the main principle associated with the 
Party until recently knovvn as Swarajists, As Your Lordships are aware, 
the Election of 1923 brought into the forefront of Indian politics a conception 
of statesmanship, the appe.il of which to intelligent men I have more than once 
expressed my inability to understand. The noble Lord, my predecessor, has 
several times in speech and writing claimed that the position attained by the 
followers of the Swarajist creed in most of the Councils as the result of the 
Elections of 192 5 entitle them to be regarded and treated as the Constitutional 
Opposition. Events have in my judgment proved this claim to be misconceived. ^ 

This is not the occasion for a philosophic examination of the theoretic 
bases of Party government. But I imagine tliat none of your Lordships would 
dissent from the position that, although, no doubt, the main function of _an 
Opposition is to oppose, the very conception of Government and Opposition 
pre-supposes accepi.ince by both alike of the framework of Constitution within 
which they function and have their being. Without this postulate the forms of 
Parliamentary government are empty and meaningless, and it was the denial of 
this postulate which, as I understand it, formed the bedrock of the Swarajist creeds. 
Their policy was to endeavour “by uniform continuous and consistent obstruction 
within the Counc Is”—^this is not my phrase but the ‘ipsissima verba’ of the Party’s 
manifesto of 1923—“10 make government through the Councils impossible.” And 
why? Because 'Parliament decided in 1919 that the bold step forward then to be 
taken towards responsible government could not lor the time being be more than 
a stage in the advance and should not consummate a complete abdication of 
authority on the part ot this country. 1 am not so rash as to attempt to predict 
from the present composition of the Councils the probable course of their actions 
during the next three years, but 1 think it is not unduly optimistic to discern 
grounds for hope that the sterile and rc.icliunary character of the creed of the 
rigid Swarajist has become ajtparent to Indian intelligence generally, and indeed 
to not a few of its former exponents. 

A Change of Name. 

I do not deny that the last Session of the Indian National Congress decid¬ 
ed by a majority to .iffirm the past policy of the Swarajist Party, but it is 
instructive to observe that the Swarajist Party has now discarded its title in 
favour of the title of “ Congress party,” thereby perhaps advertising (what had 
become during the last few years increasingly obvious) that the Congress, which 
in the past has numbered within its fold practically every Indian of character 
and enlightenment, is no longer entitled to arrogate to itself the description 
“ National,” for it is an open secret that the decision to decline the responsibility 
of Ministerial office in the Provinces where the Swarajists were in sufficient 
strength to warrant an invitation to assume it, or to supp rt the Ministry formed 
from other Parties where this was not the case, was received in more that one 
I’rovince with great searching of heart by the Party’s local adherents; while it 
is no secret at all, but a plain fact, that those who profess and call theinselves 
Swarajists have been returned in diminished numbers to nearly every Council, and 
that most of the so-called Responsivists and Independents who arc now to be 
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found in appreciable numbers in all the Councils are persons who, having hitherto 
marched under the Swarajists banner, have declined any longer to bind themselves 
to a programme of barren and naked obstruction. 

One tangible effect of this situation is that in two Provinces—Bengal and 
the Central Provinces—where, after the Elections of 1923, the Swarajists had been 
returned in sufficient strength to put a stop to the machinery provided by the Act 
of igig for transfering to the control of Ministers responsible to the Councils an 
important section ot the administration, the Governors have now found it possible 
to appoint a Ministry, and in both places there are distinct indications that the 
Ministry can count on the requisite Parliamentary support. Your Lordships 
have no doubt observed that about ten days ago a formal vote of “ No confidence” 
in the Bengal Ministry was rejected by a decisive majority. 

llindu-Muslim Tension. 

Here, my Lords, the peculiar difficulties which have beset the Governor of 
Bengal in finding Hindu and Moslem leaders willing to co-operate, bring me to 
a topic with which, at the noble Loid’s especial request, 1 dealt in some detail 
on the last occasion I answered a similar question—the rivalry and antagonism 
of Hindu and Moslem. I wish that I could report to yuur Lordships that this 
matter gives ground for less anxiety, and for less constant watchfulness on the 
part of the authorities responsible for the preservation of peace and order, than 
v/as the case when I spoke here nine months ago. Unfortunately 1 can make no 
such report, though 1 am glad to think that the siliiatitn is in some places less 
acute than it was last summer. Only three weeks aigo liigoted intolerance—and 
I characterise impartially in those terms the attitude of those who rigidly insist 
on the playing of music at times and in places which give ground for offence, 
and ot those who no less rigidly object to it in circumstances when objection 
has not in the past been made—bigoted intolerance, 1 say, led to a clash 
between large parties of Hindus and Moslems at a remote village in Bengal, 
which the police were forced, with no small loss of life, to end by the use of 
firearms;. Though there have not been of late disorders on a scale comparable 
with thdse which disgraced the streets of Calcutta in the spring and summer of 
last year, the instance I have cited is only one of four serious collisions which 
have occurred at various places within the last six months,. 

Almost more disquieting to my mind than these crude manifestations of mob 
intolerance are the jealousies and suspicions of Hindu and of Moslem leaders in 
the field of politics, for if the leaders arc incapable, or not desirous, of subordi¬ 
nating sectarianism to nationalism, the prospects of growth among their less 
enlightened followers of that spirit of reasonable accommodation which is the life¬ 
blood of political progress, can hardly be regarded as encouraging. I have no 
desire to dilate again upon this problem—a pi'oblem the solution of which can be 
found by no one but Indians themselves—but I must be permitted to observe that 
until those who contend that India is at this moment the rightful and competent 
arbiter of her own destiny Can lay the spectre of sectarian violence, their conten¬ 
tion must necessarily fail to appeal with conviction to unprejudiced minds. 
Whether the discussions to which the noble Lord referred, which were reported a 
few days ago from Delhi as having been initiated by certain Mahomedan Leaders, 
as to the feasibility of surrendering the separate Moslem electorates which form 
part of the present political structure, and as to the conditions upon which this 
change might be considered, will come to fruition and prove, as they well might, 
to have in them the seeds of a solvent for this “ malaise,” I have little means of 
judging—no more than any one of your Lordships—but I shall watch with atten¬ 
tion the development of this most interesting indication of the moment of Indian 
political thought. 

A Promising Situation. 

I should, however, be giving a false impression if my observations hitherto 
have led your Lordships to suppose that I see only shadows on the picture. I say, 
though not without some hesitation, that the political outlook as the result of the 
last elections aided by the fortunate outcome, to which the noble Lord very gene¬ 
rously referred, of the recent negotiations between representatives of the South 
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African and Indian Government?, on which I shall have something to say in a 
moment, is one of no small promise, I shall not go further than that somewhat 
guarded utterance takes me. Indeed, I am conscious that some not inexperienced 
observer would view with unbelief even that degree of optimism. I have followed, 
with the close attention I was bound to give to it, the Session of the newly- 
elected Legislative Assembly which has just closed, and in specially mentioning 
the Assembly I must not be taken to have overlooked the proceedings of the 
other, and nc't less important Chamber of the Indian Legislature : it is, however, 
inevitable that one’s attention at this juncture should be chiefly directed to that 
body which represents the more recent choice of its constituents, and which by 
the nature of its constitution, should indicate more directly the trend of the 
general mass of political opinion. 

The impiessions I have gained from this scrutiny I should find it difficult to 
indicate fully within the time I am entitled to expect your Lordships’ attention. 
But let rue generalise by saying tliat, while I admit that the tone ol the debates 
has been, on the wlrole, free from liittcrncss ; that relations between members of 
the Government of India and the Opposition have been friendly both inside and 
outside the House ; and while, finally, the Government of India has been able to 
find, sometimes by extremely narrow majorities, sufficient support for their con¬ 
sidered policies to secure the defeat of ilteir opp( nents upon issues of first-class 
importance , yet I cannot but feel that the position, even to-day, lacks stability. 
I have said before, and I say it again now, that by the co-operation which 1 have 
before requested 1 do not mean servile acceptance of any and every proposition 
that tlie Governraeni think fit to submit to the scrutiny of ilie debate and to ike 
verdict of the Division List. As the imble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, found 
occasion truly to observe on a memorable occasion to the Indian Legislature : 
“ The day of autocracy is past ” in,India. 

Responsive Co-Operation. 

Nor am I so foolish as to waste endeavour to find a point of approach to 
those who have succeeded in persuading themselves that they still continue to 
serve the interests of their country by putting into practice the orthodox Con. 
gress creed. My doubts arise from the difficulty the past Session has presented 
of distinguishing by the test of speech and vote between the hide-bound adherents 
of that creed and those late professors of it who claim to have been returned to 
the present Assembly as followers of their own individual consciences. I have 
already observed dial Indian politic? in the mass are still largely, perhaps 
inevitably, an affair of personalities, but I am loath to believe that those men who 
have been judged worthy by their fellow countrymen to represent their views in 
the Central Legislature can carry independence of judgment and action only 
to the extent of repudiating the colours ot a particular Leader while echoing his 
sentiments and following him on every important occasion into the Division 
Lobby. Still, despite such discouiagements, I maintain that I do see clearer 
signs, and from a wider area, of that “responsive co-operation” (to borrow the 
phraseology of Indian politicians themselves) between British and Indian which 
IS indispensably needed to enable the best mind of both races to think out 
without prejudice, ihe testing problems confronting them, and failing which I 
myself can see no solid hope of progress. 

The Bengal Detenues. 

I turn now to the second of the topics upon which the noble Lord invited 
my observations—the continued detention in goal, or under restraint of various 
degrees, of a number of persons in the Bengal Bresidency. I do not intend on 
the present occasion to examine the grounds upon which the Government of which 
the noble Lord was a member decided to authorise the noble Marquess, the late 
Viceroy, to enact the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of October 
1924. On an earlier occasion I have dealt fully with that matter in your Lord- 
ship’s House, and have made it plain—as was, indeed, apparent from my own 
decision a few months later to support the certification of the Act of 1925—that, 
whatever my “prinia facie” prejudice against legislation of this character (and I 
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have nevei' either disguised or dissembled it,) I considered that the action of 
His Majesty’s late Government and of the Covcrmiieni oi India in assuming and 
using these unusual and drasic powers was completely justified. 

I shall assume, therefore, tor my present purpose a general acceptance of 
the decisive fact that in 1924 there was existing, and had existed for some years 
in Bengal, an organised conspiracy for the commission of revolutionary crime ; I 
shall assume a further general acceptance of the fad that the authorities respon¬ 
sible for the preservation of life and the maintenance of order in the Bengal 
Presidency found themselves unable to accept responsibility lor the performance 
of their task unless they were enabled by process of law to deprive the known 
leaders and organisers of this conspiracy of the freedom to pursue their 
criminal activities, by segregating them alike from their fellows and from 
their potential victims. The noble Lord does not, indeed he cannot, with 
due regard to his person.ii responsibility in this matter, cjueslion these 
premises. He has put his case with great moderation and it is my duty to 
give him as far as I tan an answer alike full and candid. 

I am asked, and reasonably asked, what is to be the end of this policy of 
detention ? Are we, with our high judicial traditions, to contemplate the indefinite 
detention in gaol, or even under less irksome forms of restraint, of a large number 
of the educated youth of Bengal '! Let me assure your Lordships that, pursuantiy 
to the pledge which I gave to the best part of that year I have been putting these 
questions insistently to myself and for several months I have been in constant 
consultation with the Government of India as to the answ'er we are to give, having 
regard to our responsibilities and those of the Bengal Government lor the pro¬ 
tection of the life and property of the inhabitants of the Province. 

Your Lordships will not expect me to disclose to you the details of these 
discussions, but, in view of the admitted conditions at the time when these powers 
of detention were last assumed, the question at issue really resolves itself into 
this : Is the situation which admittedly necessitated the arrest of^ a number of 
persons in the autumn of 1924 in order to prevent the commission of terrorist 
outrages, now, in the spring ot 1927, such that ike release of all those persons 
can be contemplated with equanimity or allowed wiili safety 'I In my judgment, 
after the most careful examination of which I am capable, even of individual cases, 
the release at this moment of all these persons from the restraint under which 
many of them have lain for a long period would be attended by a risk of the 
recrudescence of murderous outrages for which I will not assume responsi¬ 
bility. And in making this assertion I claim that I am not easily deterred from 
a course otherwise proper because that course is attended by risks. But 
this does not mean that I contemplate a policy of indefinite detention and that 
1 return a blank non possumus to the noble Lord’s appeal. 

The New Policy. 

Let me state in some detail and in the plainest terms I can the policy at 
which, in consultation with myself, the Bengal Government and the Government 
of India have now arrived and which is now guiding and will continue to guide 
their actions. In order to do so I propose to read to your Loidships a statement 
not long, which was made publicly, wiih my declared concurrence, on behalf of 
the Government of India Iasi week. It is as follows : 

“ The policy of the Government regarding those who have been detained 
under Regulation 3, or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, in connection 
with the Bengal revolutionary conspiracy, has been and still is ih.at the deten¬ 
tion of no man should last longer than is essential in the interests of the public 
safety. The Government are convinced that a terrorist conspiracy is still in 
active existence, and that consequently it is not possible to lake steps in the 
direction of the release of those about whom there is no reasonable doubt that 
they would utilise their liberty to resume their previous activities. They are, 
however, anxious to pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release oi indivi¬ 
duals whose conduct gives reason for hoping that they will not abuse their 
liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act provides for a considerable 
degree of elasticity in the treatment of those who are dealt with under it and 
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enable the Government to transfer from gaol to less strict forms of supervision 
persons whose past record and present conduct would not justify their uncondi' 
tional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to reside in a particular 
village or in their own home. The practical results of transferring men in this 
manner to village or home domieilc are carefully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action t.aken is justified by events, and this to 
determine the possibility of the further extension of such action." 

The noble Lord asked me upon this point a particular question. He said, 
when you are redeasing an individual upon the giving of an assurance, what is 
the use of evaminirg his past record ? 

Lord Olivier : I put it the other way round. If you are only going to release 

a person when you are satisfied by the past record that he is not dangerous, 

what is the use of asking for a promise ? 

The Earl of Birkenhead : You form your iudgment upon a combination of 
both considerations. The assurance for the future may possess a value quite 
different in the case of a man whose past record is good. Supposing for four¬ 
teen years a man’s record has been one of revolutionary ‘violence, it would 
naturally be the duly of th.e authorities to examine in a very different spirit any 
assurance that he might give for the future. 1 cannot really see any incon¬ 
sistency in the dt'Uble test which has occasioned the anxiety of the noble Lord. 

However, it is proper that I should ',how what has been done in the direction of 
discriminating the treatment of detenucs. I may mention that out of 171 persons 
dealt with under the Bengal Ciimin.-d I..aw Amendment Act from the beginning 
75 have been placed in village domicile and 12 in home domicile, while 26 have 
been released. The nnnib.er now rernainiug in g.aol of this class is 54. Of those 
arrested under Regulation 3, 41 were rmbscqtiently transferred to the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and are included in the figures just given. Sixteen 
at present rema n in gaol under the Regiil.-ition. 

“ Village and Home Domicile." 

In the last two and a h.alf months the Government of Bengal have issued 
orders for the tr.ansfer of tg detenues from goal to village or home domicile under 
the Act and have released seven. The Government of India have also had 
under review the rase of those who are still detained under Regulation 3. They 
are considering the case of one of these State prisoners on medical ground. In 
respect of four others they are satisfied (hat detention in gaol is no longer neces¬ 
sary and they are, therefore, cancel ing the warr.ants under Regulation 3 so that 
action may he made to bring them iitiiler the Ben aal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act with a view to their transfer to village domicile. It must be understood 
that the practical results of this action, ns exhibited in the eoniluct of the men 
thus placed in v Page or home doniicile, require the con'ft,ant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men .are reverting to terrorist con¬ 
spiracy the Government will not hesitate to deal with those men under their 
powers. Th.at is our policy at which, as I have said, w'e have arrived after the 
fullest and most careful consideration of (he matter in all its aspects, and that 
is mv answer to the nolile Lord’s ouestion on the policy involved. 

I h.ave reminded vour Lordships that the exercise of powers of this kind is 
not, unhappily, a new fe,atiire in Indian .administration. It was necessary, fot 
precisely the same re.asons ;is those now- operating, to intern a number of persons 
during the War. Let rnc also remind your I.ordships that in 1920 a genera! 
amnesty of .all such persons was ordered in the hope that it w'ould result in the 
.abandonment liy them of their dangerous .activities. The, hope proved fallacious; 
the conspir.acy w’.ax revived .and a series of outrages followed which was not 
checked until resort was made to (he present legislation. Even now—apart 
altogelher from the infonnation in the possession of the Bengal Government— 
it must be sufficiently apparent even to the uninstructed that conspiracy is still 
at work. No longer ago 1h.,an In Innn.ary of this veav two rnen were .arrested in 
the course of house se.arches in Calcutta in .a room wddeh contained revolvers, am 
munition and thirteen cases ofbombs. while within the previous thirteen months 
two other discoveries of a sinular but more elaborate nature had been made. I 
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tell your Lordships plainly that so long as the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India continue to advise me that the release from restraint of 
any given Individual is likely on reasonable grounds of probability to lead to 
further outrage, I shall not attempt to set aside their judgment. I shall, on the 
contrary, support them. 

Indians in S. Africa. 

I turn now to a wholly unrelated subject—the outcome of the recent negoti¬ 
ations on the subject of Indians in South Africa. The noble Lord has referred 
to the Agreement recently reached between the Union Government and the 
Gavernment of India regarding the position of Indi.ans in South Africa. I am 
placing in the library Two Papers, one containing an announcement made by 
the Government of India last month regarding the results of the Conference, and 
the other, a more detailed summary of the conclusions reached, which was laid 
before the Indian Legislature. I do not propose to review in detail the con'ents 
of the latter document, but merely to describe in the broadest outline the results 
attained. The two Governments have agreed to co-operate in a scheme of 
assisted emigration from South Africa ; the restrictive legislation introduced 
last year will not be proceeded with, and an agent of the Government of India 
will be appointed in South Africa. I am not able to give the noble lajrd with 
exactitude the information ho asked for as to the stage which the arrangements 
have reached, but the matter is now the suliject of discussion. Further, while 
the right of South Africa to maintain western standards of life has been recog¬ 
nised, the principle has been affirmed that Indians in S )uth Africa who are 
prepared to conform to such st.andards should be enabled to do so, 

I have described the results of the Conference in the most general terms 
and with a deliberate economy of language, for I am above all things anxious 
to give no colour to the belief that one side or the other has gained an advantage. 
There is no question of this. The settlement, which a year ago seemed impossi¬ 
ble, is an honourable one which does credit to both Governments, and was only 
brought about by the spirit of mutual forbearance and goodwill with which the 
two Delegations approached this most difficult question and by the resourceful¬ 
ness applied to the discovery of its solution. Great credit is due to Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla and to the other members of the Indian Delegation, and I would like, 
if I may, to pay a sincere tribute to the wisdom and the high statesmanship of 
General HertiOg and his colleagues in very difficult circumstances. But apart 
from the many concrete difficulties that have been solved by these negotiations, 
the Agreement has a higher value in that it marks in my judgment the beginning 
of a period of cordial co-operation and of more intimate and friendly relations 
between the two Governments. E.ich Government has come to appreciate the 
difficulties of the other ; mistrust and suspicion have been replaced by under¬ 
standing and goodwill,and the complete change of atmosphere that has been 
brought about is the best augury for the harmonious working of the Agreement 
and the adjustment of any difficulties that may arise in future. 

The Rating of the Rupee. 

Another matter on which the noble Lord seeks information is the policy of the 
Govt, of India in relation to the rating of the rupee. I should not have thought that 
there could be any misconception on this point. A Royal Commission, of which the 
majority of the members were representative of Indian interests, finding that the 
de facto rate of exchange had been is. fid. for some time and that a substantial ad- 
justrrjent of prices to this ratio had been attained, recommended, with one dissen¬ 
tient; that in the best interests of India the rupee should be stabilised in relation to 
gold at that rate. This recommendation was accepted by Government in advance 
of the other recommendations and a Bill designed to effect the change was intro¬ 
duced into the Assembly in August last. In deference, however, to the not 
unreastmable desire that the recommendations of the Commission should be dealt 
with as a whole, consideration of this measure was postponed until the present 
session. 

In the interval a further adjustment of prices to the is. fid. rate has strength- 
ed the case for stabilisation at this ratio, but at the same time an agitation arose 
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in India in favour of a reversion to the old rate of ist. 4L Doubts have been 
expressed as to the reality of tliis agitation. I cannot give a definite opinion. 
It has been suggested that the movement was largely political. We need not, 
however, happi'y engage upon these speculations, for the Legislative Assembly, 
by a narrow majority no doubt, has accepted the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion. That this decision was wise there can be no doubt in instructed opinion, 
and I am convinced that any other decision would have been in the worst 
interest of India, involving as it would have done, the long and painful process 
of read jus men. of prices and wages to an entirely new level. As it is, stability 
of exchange l as been attained aii l diis cannat fail to benefit Indian finan* and 
Indian commerce. 

Of the other recommendations of the Commission—notably those relating 
to the cs ahh'shment of a gold bullion standard and the creation of a Reserve 
Bank, I need only say that folk.vving the announcement which I made to your 
Lordships last autumn a Bill has l.ecn iiilroiluced which will, .after reference to 
a Select Committee, be c nsidered later in the year. This Bill is a complicated 
one and will require more careful (s-nsideration but pending i:s examination by 
the Indian Legis’ature yaiir Lordships will Iv^'-'dly expect me to review its pro¬ 
visions. 


Tire Indian Budget. 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without making a brief refer¬ 
ence to the budget. I do not propose to inflict upon the House a wearisome 
review of the Revenue and Expenditure of the present and the coming year. 
I content myself rather with statin;; Ihe gratifying fact that for the fourth year 
in succession the revised estimates disclose a substantial surplus. This surplus 
amounts to nearly three crores. In the corning year, on the existing basis of 
taxation and allowing for Provincial contributions, a surplus of more crores 
is anticipated. But although these successive surpluses, earned as they have 
been by the most rigid economy, afford evidence of the soundness of Indian 
finance, they are particularly welcome as they make it possible to give effect to 
the policy of progressively extinguishing Provincial contributions. Few realise 
how injurious to the chances of the Consiitution has been the burden of Provin¬ 
cial contributions, chilling, depressing and rendering almost impossible the 
adequate discharge of these social services that might have done so much to 
recommend the novel and difficult Constitution. 

Noble Lords are aware that when the Reforms were introduced, an adjust¬ 
ment of Revenue between the Central and the Provincial Governments was 
required and that to secure epiiilibrium between Revenue and Expenditure the 
Provinces were required to contribute in the aggregate 98'; lakhs of rupees each 
year to the Central Governmen'. The arrangement un Icr which the Provinces 
contributed to Central Revenue, though in the circumstances inevitable, had very 
evident drawbacks. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, indeed, placed it on 
record that Government should so direct its fin.vncial policy as to extinguish these 
contributions at the earliest possible moment, an 1 this policy the Government of 
India have persistently pursued. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

In 1922-23 Bengal was relieved of its contribution of 63 lakhs, and three 
years later contributions amounting to 250 lakhs were permanently remitted, 
apart from the temporary relief of 50 lakhs given for one year to those provinces 
which had not benefitted by the permanent relief then given. In the following 
year a furtVier jvermanent remission of 125 lakhs was made, and, as matter now 
stand, the original figure of 988 lakhs has been reduced to 545 lakhs. This year’s 
surplus will, as an exceptional measure, not be used for the reduction or avoi¬ 
dance of debt but will be carried forward and, together with the anticipated 
surplus for the coming year, will enable the Government to remit permanently 
another 350 lakhs of these contributions and to remit temporarily, for 1927-8 
only, the balance of 195 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus will be set aside 
to be used to meet initial expenditure involved it) the inauguration of the new 

n 
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currency system and the setting up of the new Reserve Bank with the result that 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the coming year will, unless we are unfortunate, 
balance. Noble Lords will thus see that next year the Provinces will be entirely 
relieved of the obligation to contribute to Central Revenues, a notable achieve¬ 
ment due to the courageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett has administered 
the finances of India. In the past India has enjoyed the services of a long line 
of gifted Ministers of Finance, and Sir Basil Blackett has worthily upheld the 
traditions of his predecessors. He has indeed deserved well of India. 

I have dealt at some length on this question of Provincial contributions, 
because of its reactions on the political situation. I believe that in the past the 
greatest of all impediments to the successful working of the reforms has been 
the want of money. When we remember that since the Government of India Act 
was passed, new burdens have in many cases necessitated retrenchment, one 
cannot help sympathising with provincial Ministers. Even to tried administra¬ 
tors, retrenchment is always painful and difficult. How much more difficult and 
how discouraging the process must have been to those new to administration who 
undertook the responsibility of the Transferred Departments in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to advance the well-being of their fellow countrymen ! 
Instead of being able to launch out on new schemes of public works, of education, 
of public health and Sanitation, Ministers in many cases were forced to retrench 
in every direction. Thus, one of the elements necessary to the success of the 
reforms has been wanting, and I am confident that your Lordships will share 
my satisfaction that, by the freeing of the Provinces from the incubus of these 
contributions, wider opportunities will be given to Indian Ministers to administer 
more liberally the Departments entrusted to their charge. 

Army Estimates. 

There is one other part of the Indian Budget upon which I must say a few 
words. Your Lordships may have observed that the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected the Estimate for the Army Department as a method of protesting against 
certain features in Army administration; and in the discharge of my re- 
sponslbility to Parliament it is right that I should offer some observations on the 
points against which fhe Assembly has directed criticism. One ground, and 
perhaps the principal ground, of objection is the standard of military expenditure 
in India. It may not be out of place at the outset to attempt to remove a mis¬ 
conception which appears to prevail not only in India but in some quarters in 
this country. A comnic n line of criticism is lhat the Indian Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee of 1923 recommended that military expenditure should not exceed 50 crores 
of rupees (let us Say ;£37,ooo,ooo) a year, and that Government had failed to 
give effect to this recommendation. But what did my noble friend Lord Inchcape 
and his collegues in fact say ? They said ;— 

“ Should a further fall in prices lake place we consider that it may be 
possible after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not e.xceeding 
50 crores of rupees, although the Commander-in-Chief (I should explain that this 
was the late Lord Rawlinson) does not subscribe to this opinion.” That was 
a very guarded expression of opinion—is was not a recommendation—-and what 
have Government done to give effect to it? They have reduced military ex¬ 
penditure from 65 and one-fourth crores, that is about £49,000,000, to less than 55 
crores or about £41,000,000 in the last five years. 

The strength of the Army in India has been reduced, wisely or unwisely, 
by 38,000 men or 14 per cent since 1914. It is true that its cost has nearly 
doubled, but India can no more expect to escape the financial consequences 
of the world upheaval than another part of the Empire. In the same period 
British military expenditure has increased by fifty per cent altliough its strength 
has been reduced by sixteen per cent. It must be remembered that owing to the 
rigid economy of pre-war years, the Indian Army was actually below the effi¬ 
ciency level when War broke out. The fruits of that policy were borne in 
Mesopotamia and I can assure your Lordships that neither the India office nor the 
Government of India nor I myself will forget the lessen that was taught there, 
however short on occasions may be the memory of the Legislative Assembly. 
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I have referred to the reduction of the s‘.rengh of the Army in India since 
the War ; but 1 mu* add that the progressive reduction was acquiesced in by 
the Commander-in-Chief, L; rd Rawiinson, and approved by the noble Viscount, 
my predecessor ; not as in i'sclf ,'i sound military measure—it was never so 
claimed, never so defended—!>!U solely because the financial condition of India 
at that time made retrcnch.'uent necessary, and the improvement in the external 
and internal situation of India made it possible to take a certain amount of risk. 

I must emphasise this because behind the general complaint against the sire of 
military expenditure lies die suspicion that the Army in India, even on the 
present footing, far exceeds the actual requirements of the country and thus 
contains, at Indian expense, a potential reserve which can be, and is intended 
to be, used for Imperial purposes alone. That suspicion is absolutely without 
foundation. 

The primary purpose of the Army in In:lia has been defined, in a Resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and endorsed by His Majesty’s 
Government, ns “ the delence of India ag.ainst external aggression and the 
maintenance of internal order.” So far from its being true that the Home 
Government keeps troops in India which are not needed by India and can at 
will be drawn upon for reinforcements elsewhere, almost the exact opposite is 
the case. It is true that when for the moment conditions in India are 
peaceful—and this is I think the answer to the specific question which the 
noble Lord asked me—troops can be temporarily spared from India, as they 
are being temporarily spared at the pitsent time, to assis. in emergencies 
elsewhere. But neither the Government oi India nor 1 would be likely to 
conceal from ourselves that by lending troops from the Indian garrison at 
this moment we are facing a certain risk. It iSj we believe, a reasonable 
risk, or we should not have been justified in taking it, but it is reasonable 
only S3 long as the occasion is temporary. Further than that we dare not go. 

1 he strength of an army must be measured, not in relation to which I may 
term local day-to-d:iy contingencies, a border scuffle one day, a disturbance of 
the public peace the next, but in relation to wider contingencies which I need 
not further specify. It is recognised by both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India that in certain cc ntingencies the Army in India will not 
suffice for “ the defence of India against external aggression and the maintenance 
ot into nal order, ’ but that we shall have to obtain, should these contingencies 
unhappily arise, reinforcements from the imperial Army in order to defend India 
successfully against a combination of mtnacf S. That is the cardinal fact in the 
question of the military requirements of India and the military commitments of 
Great Britain. In face of it, it is surely futile to say that the strength of the 
Army in India exceeds its requirements as defined by the Indian Legislature itself 
and to demand that it be reduced still further. 

An Imperial Concern. 

Throughout all these criticisms upen Army administration in India, I detect 
a belief that these matters are primarily of concein to India alone, that there is 
no call on His Majesty’s Coveinimnt to take part in them, and that action by 
His Majesty’s Government in this sphere is a kind of bureaucratic interference 
from Whitehall. If only for the reason which I have already indicated, this is a 
mistaken view. All these questions, whether they relate to the spread of military 
training in India, or to the Indianisaiicn of the Indian Army, cun only be handled 
with the necessary degree of success if they are brought under comprehensive 
survey by an authority competent to examine them from the broadest Imperial 
point of view. It is not enough to approach them parochially. 1 had, in fact, 
last year formed the conchiskn tliai the time had now come to invite the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence to consider the problem of Indian defence as a whole 
and to take the opportunity of examining certain incidental questions, of which I 
will refer to two because they have been mentioned in the Legislative Assembly. 

The first is the Rejiort of the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com¬ 
mittee, which requires a broader survey than either the Government of India or 
the India Office are able to undertake, in so far as it relates to the potential 
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fighting strength of India which can be placed under military training. The 
other is the Indian Sandhurst Committee Report, which will in a few days be 
made available to your Lordshifs. I shall not be expected to discuss that Report 
this afternoon, because I have not at this s age received the Government of India’s 
recommendations on it. But I will say this. It is a document of fi"st rate im¬ 
portance, not only in what it contains but even more perhaps in the lines of 
inquiry which it is bound to initiate ; and it presents the problem in a wav which 
necessarily compels us to consider where we now stand and in what direc ion we 
may most safely and readily advance. So far as I am concerned, I shall welcome 
the opportunity and use it to the full. 

Quite obviously the problem, so stated, is one of Imperial scope, on which 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State is qualified to speak 
with final authority. I felt hound to consider whether we in India might not be 
well advised not to publish the Report until both the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government had had time to exatnine it and to review the whole 
problem, including aspects of it which were beyond the range of the signatories. 
It appeared that this would involve too Icng delay in publication and, after con¬ 
sulting the Viceroy and those of my colleague:! who are primarily concerned, I 
decided to publish the Report at once with some pieliminary indication of the 
scope of the further inquiries to which it points the way. That will very shortly 
be done and the next step will be for the Committee of Imperial Defence, after 
receiving the Government of India’s views, to e.xamine the Report as a whole in 
its relation to those wider aspects of military policy which they alone are com¬ 
petent to appraise. 

Trades Union Act. 

Labour difficulties bulk so largely In India that noble Lords will perhaps 
expect me to say a word on this subject. The Indian Trade Unions Act, which 
was passed last year, provides for the voluntary registration of unions, and to 
registered unions various privileges will be given. The object of the Act, which 
will come into effective operation as soon as the Local Governmen's have pro¬ 
mulgated regulations, is to encourage the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement in India, and to assist in the development of responsible associations 
of workmen, which can be recognised by employers. This cannot, of course, be 
brought about by legislation, and the future of this movement must depend 
entirely upon the workers themselves and their leaders. 1 would be the last to 
underrate the difficulties which stand in the way. These are enormous, but the 
passage of this Act should serve to make easiest the creation of stable and res¬ 
ponsible unions, and so help towards industrial peace. 

Further Constitutional Change. 

The noble Lord finally asked me to infi rm him of tlic prospects of any steps 
being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of further consti¬ 
tutional change. I would ask him in turn, does he feel quite certain that the 
advancement of that magic date, 1926, which has occupied so much attention in 
India during the last six years, is now in fact the desire of these who have hither¬ 
to urged it with such untiring persistence ? I have thought myself that I have 
seen of late signs among the leaders of Indian opinion of a certain reluctance to 
rush this fence, if I may be permitted the image, now that the march of time has 
brought it so unescapably close. But I do not dwelt unduly upon that point. 
Unless Parliament were to decide otherwise, and to amend the law accordingly, 
a Commission must be instituted not later than the end of the year 1926. Having 
regard to the known climatic conditions, any advancement of this date must 
mean that the Commission would be constituted in time to commence its labours 
in the late autumn of either this year or next. The issue has thus become a some- 
v/hat narrow one—so narrow in tact that I hazard the suggestion that ten or even 
five years hence it will have become difficult to recognise that a choice between 
J927, 1928, or 1929 as the date for the initiation of this inquiry should have been 
one to arouse grave controversy. 

However that may be, I decline, as I have stated once before in this House, 
to make myself the slave of a date, and the decision of this question still lies with 
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India herself. If the results fellow which might reasonably be expected from the 
fairly favourable auguries disclosed by the past four months, if, that is, it becomes 
apparent that the present Constitution, with all its faults, is being accepted as 
the instrument for a serious and sustained eff u t to collaborate in securing ihe 
“ better government of India ”—to f|Uotc the description applied in ths Act of 
1857—then I sec no reason to anticipate that His Majesty's Government and 
Parliament, if so advised by the Govcrn 'r-General, will be found over-anxious to 
insist upon waiting until the ten years period has run its full course. My appeal 
is still, as i: was two years ago, for common sense and reasonableness. Thj 
pursuit of political will-o-thc-wisps h.as n >t so far proved very profitable. Nor 
will it hereafter. An intelligent discluarge of existing powers is a powerful argu¬ 
ment for their extension ; an irrational o'ostructir n a powerful argument against. 
The critical months which we await will determine the decision, and I earnestly 
hope that at long last we shall meet a sanity and sobriety of action which will 
encourage and fortify these who established the present Constitution in the hrpe of 
witnessing its evolutionary extension. 

Constitution Not A Failure. 

The M.arqucss of READING said he dissented from the s atement of Lord 
Olivier th.at the present Constitution must be regarded as a fitil ire. He (Lord 
Reading) was surpi ised to hear the n/tic lord take that view. He refused to 
regard the Constitution as a faliure; he would rather regard it .as a monument 
erected by the generosity of the Uritish Parliament for the jturpesi of giving effect 
to the principles which this country held dear, and to enable India in the future, 
when she was ready for it, and when she had slijwn the willingness of spirit which 
they all desired, to govern herself as part of the British Empire and maintain her 
pcsttion, they hoped for all time, associated with its in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Looking back on the six or seven years which had passed since 
this Constitution was put into operation he asked how’ anyone who had studied 
constitutional history could have expected more to have ueen accomplished in 
India during that short period than tiad actually been achieved. He thought that 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech was a complete answer to the statement that the 
Constitution was a failure. They all rotnem'uered the unfortunate and tragic 
events of 1919, as a consequence of which the reforms were started under the mosc 
unfavourable auspices. As the years progressed hj became more confirmed in 
the opinion that the British Parliament ac'ed wisely in 1919, and that if we had 
not taken the cou'se we did then we might have been in much greater difficulties 
at this moment. Everything seemed to point to the peaceful development of 
constitutional government. He was not suggesting that he took the view that 
we were ready to make the jump forward which some Indian politicians desired, 
or had desired in the past—he was not so certain of the present position. If they 
took the last Sessi on as an example he doubted very much whether it would be 
just to say that there had been any effort of deliberate obstruction in the sense of 
attempting to prevent the constitution from functioning. Everything apparently 
of importance that had been desired had been obtained in the Assembly. 

Financial Position. 

Speaking of the financial pcsition, he said that during the five years from 1919 
onwards there was a deficit of 75 millions sterling. It was determined to initiate 
a new policy and to make the Budget balance if possible. With the assist.mce 
of Lord Inchcape’s Committee retrenchments were made in expenditure. When 
he had read articles ami listened to debates on economy in this country he had 
sometimes thought a useful lesson might be learned from the study of the affairs 
of India. The finance of India emerged from their parlous condition as the result 
of a policy of retrenchment and economy. There would not be a surplus at this 
moment if it had not been for the drastic reductions made in expenditure. The 
result of the administration of financial affairs had been that the provincial 
contributions to the Central Government had now been abolished—a notable 
achievement. It had been expected that it would take many years to dispense 
with these contributions. The financial conditions of India were such that he 
thought India might be compared very favourably perhaps with any country 
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commissions in the regular Indian Army should be reserved for Indian States 
which wish to avail themselves of the benefits of the training available at the 
college for the purpose of giving higher training to some of the officers of 
their State Forces. 

The details of the suggested scheme of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army are shown in tabular form in the statement appended. The following 
notes are explanatory of the statement. 

1. The normal strength of the cadre of officers of the Indian Army (Caval¬ 
ry and Infantry nnits) has been taken as 3,200. The annual wastage in that 
cadre has, it is understood, never been actuarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to be 160, the only figure of authority supplied to the Committee. 

2. It is proposed that an increase of 10 vacancies at Sandhurst should 
be sanctioned immediately. An interval must be allowed in which to 
advertise the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1928 
the additional cadets would have to be ready to pass the examination hold 
in September, 1927, and would have to commence their special preparation 
for the examination at least six months before that. It is therefore postu¬ 
lated that there wowld bo no increase of actual entrants until the September 
term of 1928, when 10 cadets instead of 5 should bo admitted to Sandhurst, 
the examination for admission having boon held in May, 1928. 

3 . In 1929 and in successive years, up to and including th 1 year in 
which the proposed Indian military college is opened (.vide note 4 following) 
it is proposed that there should be an increase of 4 each year, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indians nt Sandhurst, 

4. In 1933, a millitary college on the lilies of Sandhurst should be 
opened in India. The capacity of the college should in the first instance be 
100 cadets, and the course of training three years. A batch of 33 cadets 
should join the college in 1933 and in each of the two succeeding years. 

6. After the opening of the Indian Military College, the number of 
vacancies allotted annually to Indians at ‘Sandhurst can be reduced to the 
former figure of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhurst not actually takui up by 
Indiana should bo added to the establishment of the Indian Military College. 

6. In 1936, the first cadets trained at the Indian Military College 
receive their commissions. 

7. In 1936, the annual intake at the Indian Military College is in* 
creased by 12, this making a total of 46 Indian cadets sent for training, 
exclusive of the 20 Indian cadets sent to Sandhurst. 

8. In 1939 and at intervals of 3 years thereafter, the annual intake 
at the Indian Military College is further increased, on each occasion by 12. 
In 1942, the intake rises to 69, giving, with the 20 Indian cadets sent for 
training at Sandhurst, a total of 89 Indian cadets to be commissioned. 

9. In 1944, the senior Indian King’s Commissioned officers now in 
the Army will be due to be considered for command of regiments. After 
this stage is passed and, it is assirmed, passed successfully, the number of 
commissions granted to Indiana rises above 60 per cent, of the total annual 
recruitment to the Indian Army. 

10. In 1952, more than 60 per cent, of the total ofiicer cadre of the 
Indian Army consists of Indians. 

11. The above figures are subject to a percentage correction on account 
of inevitable wastage and failure. This cannot be calculated precisely and 
for the present purpose it is not necessary to attempt to do so. 
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Other than the United States. In the direc.ion of finance he would ask their 
lordships to come to the conclusion, not that the Constitution had been a failure, 
but that, viewed by the light of events, realiy its achievement was somewhat 
remarkable. 


A Qualified Approval. 

Viscount HALDANE ; My Lonis, whatever iny noble friend Lord Olivier may 
not have succeeded in doing, at leas; he has Irrought out tire two very interesting 
speeches to which we have just listened. The noble Marquess has defended the 
Constitution established by the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms in 1919 powerfully. 
He has said that he denies that that Constitution was a failure and he has given 
us, in truth, some record of very valuable things which have taken place under 
it. I think he is entitled to congratulate himself completely upon the outcome as 
regards finance. I do not think he e.-:.aggerated in the least in that regard, and 
I was very glad that so cordial a tribute was paid, both by the Secretary of State 
and by him, to the work of that dis inguished administrator Sir Basil Blackett, 
who worked under him and to whom is due a great deal of credit in connection 
with the reorganisation of the finance of India. If the only question were whether 
the Constitution had been a complete failure, 1 should agree with the noble 
Marquess that it had not been dene under it. But finance is not the whole ques¬ 
tion, and all I think that my noble friend Lord Olivier intended to convey was 
that at least it is a Conscuution which has not been as fully and generously 
accepted as we could have hoped, with the result that there has been a good deal 
of evil, 

I shall presently have something to say about what I believe to be the cause 
of that, but before I do so j I wish to advert to the speech which the Secretary of 
State has made. It was a very full speech, it was a very candid speech and I 
think it was a very useful speech, in as much as he answered nearly every question 
which had been put to him. It covered so much ground that I cannot hope to 
traverse it on this occasion when, indeed, 1 only wish to say a few words on 
certain specific points. But there were two or three things with which I was glad 
the noble and learned Earl dealt. He spoke of the Act of 1925 for dealing with 
disturbances in Bengal. I took an active part in the drafting of that Act. It 
was settled really between India, in close consultation with the Viceroy, and 
London. It was limited by general assent to one principle, which was to deal, 
not wi.h political agitation, not with new political crimes, but with crime under 
the actually existing law and to take steps to put that down. Anybody who re¬ 
members the state of things, in Calcutta in particular, in that year, knows that 
it was a very dreadful state of things, a state of things in which human life was 
not safe in the City, and the Act was passed to enable the authorities to deal 
with that state of things drastically. It was dene, and noiv the question has 
been raised in India and by some people here whether the time has not come 
when you might release the whole of the offenders in prison under that Act. 

Release of Detenues. 

Speaking for myself I think it would be inconsistent with the very principle 
of the Act to release them wholesale. You must deal with their cases individual¬ 
ly. They are being dealt wiih individually. A considerable number are out on 
probation. I hope that that is a process which may be carried still further, and 
I do not quarrel in the least wiih the principle that the noble and learned Earl 
laid down, that you must go cautiously. But you must to some extent review the 
decisions come to on the spot about individual cases. I know it is very difficult, 
and I am very much against interfering with local people in ordinary matters 
but when it comes to life and liberty then you have a very serious state of things, 
particularly when there is a powerful public opinion observing you. Accordingly 
1 hope that the noble and learned Earl, while adhering to the principle that the 
cases must be dealt with individually and each on its merits, will see to it that 
they are all disposed of, not in that somewhat happy-go-lucky way which often 
happens when things are left only to the local police, 
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The Army In India. 

Another matter on which the noble and learned Earl touched was th« 
Army, It is true that there has been a very powerful movement in India for the 
reduction of the Indian Army and its cost, and no doubt there is a great force in 
the contention that the Army is probably kept up on a scale for the resistance 
of foreign aggression which would not be necessary if India was a perferctly 
peaceful country left to itself and not apt to liecome involved in quarrels which 
proceed between Great Britain and oilier countries. That is true, but of course 
we cannot do without an Army in India of at leas, sufficient site to preserve 
law and order and to ensure security from some form of attack. But I have 
often raised a question in my mind which I commend to the cjtnsideration of the 
noble and learned Earl. 

It is a question which, as far as I am aware, has never been considered. 
We maintain two great Armies, one in India and the other the Imperial Army, 
the Home Aimy. The Home Army is generally exclusively in this country. 
When it goes abroad it goes abroad temporarily. I have sometimes thought— 
and I have discussed this with some of the most eminent military authorities in 
India—that in these days of rapid transport it w.ould be possible to keep at 
least some pan: of our own Home Army, some part of our Expeditionary Force, 
generally in In lia. It need not be a large part. A comparatively small part of 
of it would be sufficient to relieve the necessity of keeping up quite as great 
a military force in India. A short time ago it was obvious that it would have 
been a good plan because the theatre of probable disturbance was in the Near 
Easr, in Iraq and in countries in that vicinity. Tlten it would have been a con¬ 
venience to us to have had that part of the Expeditionary Force which we might 
require doss at hand. But that is not so now. I do not think that invasion from 
the north is a very practical proposition. 

It may be that circumstances may change and you may require a latger 
force, and then the consideration of this new source of addition to the Indian 
Army, which may he considered _ on the analogy of the Territorial Force, may 
become important. I do not think it is possible to come to a decision about so 
large a question straight off, but I do say tliat 1 think we should do well to 
consider the question whether the Expeditionary Army of this country and the 
Indian Army should not be in closer relation than they are at the present time. 
At the present time tliey duplicate their work to some extent, and it is one of 
those things whicli ou .dit to be considered in the Committee of Imperial defence 
on a large scale—whether the views of those wh i think that some part of our 
'orces might remain generally in India (as I say not too large a part), is not a 
view which ought to be taken into accoan'. I myself discussed this largely in 
1924 and 1925 with those who aic engaged in considering strategical questions. 
It is purely a s:ratcg!Cal question. It is a question which deserves more con¬ 
sideration than it has ever had. I think it is one that is new so far as the War 
Office is concerned. 


Reason for Failure of Reforms. 

Then 1 come to the question why it is that the Constitution established in 
1919 and the reforms of which the noble and learned Earl has spoken and of 
which the late Viceroy has spoken—why it is that those reforms have not pro¬ 
duced as much fruit as we could d'ave hoped for. There is a reason for it. 
Between India and this country there is a very great difference in spirit and I 
think that difference in Siiirit is a difference which is too much overlooked. I do 
not often take part in the discussion of Indian affairs in this House, but for 
all tliat I see a great many distingiii.ilied Indians, men of learning who come over 
here and who discuss things in a moderate spirit. 1 see them very often in my 
house and I read a great deal of literature with which they furnish me. I wish 
we had in the library for instance, such a magazine as the review which is 
published in the Un veisity of C.alcutta .and which contains articles by some of 
the most able men in India discussing all those questions on which we have been 
touching to-night. If it wqre read, then I think it would become apparent that 
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much of the difficulty about constitutional questions an 1 much of the difficulty 
about domestic questions in India, is due to the difference of outlook. 

At the bottom of almost everything in India is the question of religion. I do 
not mean any conflict between Hinduism, in the popular idea of it here, and 
Christianity. They have got beycnd that. I mean that the Indian is essential¬ 
ly a religious person and he brings religious cnnsijcra'ions into his conscience 
at every turn. The result of that is apparent in h's at i u Ic towards your ques¬ 
tions and I think you very often do not take .account of the fact that you are 
dealing with persons of a differen" sjirit from your spi' it. I lake one case. The 
question of elementary education is a profoundly serious problem in India at this 
moment. Very little has been done. The amount of ignorance is stupendous. 
It interferes with aiterything, not only with the people whom it leaves open to those 
influences operate so readily on an unguarded mind, but with the supply of 
administrators and of people to be employed in skilled businesses. As a Cunse- 
nuence the education question is being more and more recognised by th se win 
think in India—and they are many—ns lying at the root of nearly the whole of 
the sccial problem. Practically nothing has been done about it. N.rw that these 
financial reforms of which we have been hearing to-night will place the Provinces 
in a better position it is possible that the education ciues'ion may be dealt wiih 
by them to some extent. There is another question in which the noble Marquess 
took a great interest when he was Viceroy and to some extent assisted, and that 
is the ques'ion of agriculture. Th:; development of thi study of agricul ure in 
India is a matter of the first importance, and 1 hope .en I believe that the deve¬ 
lopment of that study will produce a new class of peop'e in India, more intelligent 
and able to get a great deal more for you out of the s il. 

Need to Understand Spirit of People. 

All these things show, as writers like Lord Ronaldshay have been impres¬ 
sing upon us in their books, that we have to understand tne spirit of the people 
more thah we have done if we want to get rid of the reproach that our measures 
do not get home to them. I think it is quite reasonable to take lime over the 
fashioning of the Cons Itution, if only for the reason that was given both by the 
noble Earl himself and by the noble Marquess. People’s minds are very slowly 
settling down on that question out of a good deal of chaos and controversy. That 
is not a reason for feeling hopeless. If you turn to the state of Canada aS it was 
even after Lord Durham’s time, you will find its Constitution in a condition as 
difficult as that of India to-day. We shall get cut of these difficulties if we 
maintain an attitude of moderation, and at the same time of definite purptss. I 
think that the speeches to which wc have lis'encd to-night are speeches that give 
us consideraLle h;pe (hat, with petsis'ence and by seeking to maintain the vast 
gap that now sejarates the spirit of those who administer India from those who 
administered it before the Mutiny in a very narrow fashion, there is at any ra e 
a likelihood that India vvill by degrees emerge into that ideal which was pres¬ 
cribed for it at the time when the rclornis were instituted. 

Lord OLIVIER THANKED the Earl of Birkenhead for his statement 
AND WITHDREW HIS MOTION FOR PAPERS. 



The Indian Debate in Commons 

On the 2ND JUNE 1937 in the House of Commons on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. LANSI 5 UKY (Labourite) initiated the Indian debate and 
complained of the discrimination against Indians on the Indian railways and 
also of the “ colour bar ” in Britain. He asked for the establishment of an 
impartial ttibuna! to enquire into the Kulkati disturbances and demanded the 
publication of the medical report on which Mr. Bose was released. He said 
that this w;.s one of the cases that would be. remembered in India eternally as the 
“ persecutitn of a good nationalist ” and he urged that the Government should 
appoint a committee to survey the situation and lead up to the appointment of 
the StaUitorv Commission. He was confilent that he was voicing the opinion of 
the Labour J^avty wlien he said that it was as anxioius as anyone to maintain the 
British connection with India, but was convinced that it was only maintainable 
hy giving people the right to be masters in their own country, 

Earl WINTERTON, respomling, said that he did not complain of Mr. 
Lansbury raising these Indian questions “ as Indian debates were only too rare.” 
As regards The ban at lulinburgh, he very much regretted the circumstances, blit 
they were not wiihin the control of the Secretary of State for India nor the Sec¬ 
retary for Scotland. He was glad to he.ar deprecatory expressions from both 
sides of the House on June ist and personally agreed with the other Labourites 
rather than uith Mr. Shiels. 

Revolutionary Crime and Mr. Bose. 

As regards the Bengal detenus, the Secretary of State never attempted to 
disguise the fact that exceptional powers were necessary, Earl Winterton de¬ 
clared that the necessity for them was abundantly proved when they ware pUt 
into operation in 1924. There had been an organised conspiracy in Behgafto 
commit revolutionary crimes. Nothing could he more incorrect than Mr. Lans- 
bury’s desevipdon of Mr. Bose's offence .os a “ political offence,” Mr, Bose 
broke the law as regards revolutionary crimes under the Indian Penal Code. 

Earl 'Wintia-ton continued that it was impossible for the Bengal Governmeflt 
to guarantee the maintenance of law .and order and prevent widespread assassin¬ 
ation unless they were empowered to sagregatc persons responsible for organising 
and instigating the conspiracy. Mireover, the Bengal Government were 
convinced that '.he ordinary trial by jury would endanger the lives of witnesses. 
Hence powers were taken to arrest those persons. Lord Olivier sanctioned this 
policy. Earl Winterton had always thought that the Socialist Party accepted 
what Lord Olivier did. 

Earl Winterton pointed out that 46 persons were in jail under the Act, as 
compared with 70 three months ago and ii were in jail under the Regulation fll 
as compared wi.h 16, while 9? were detained in villages or homes. Here-stated 
Sir Muddiman's statement in the Legislative Assembly on March 2ist and added 
that Mr. Lansbury would be surprised to learn that there were certain of Mr. 
Lansbury’s general observation with which he (Earl Winterton) and most member* 
agreed. Nobody liked any form of extra-judicial power if it could be avoided. 
Neither he mr the Government of India were anxious to exercise the powers i 
day longer than was necessary. He emphasised^ that these men were there 
because they were guilty up to the hilt of participating in the operations. Which 
nobody except a few lun.atics could condone.' 

Earl Winterton said that rev.ilutinnary crime in Bengal was confined to a 
small area and ha d almost disapp,eared from the rest of India. It alternately boiled 
up and died down in Bengal. It might be said that_ it boiled up most when 
coercive measures were taken and that it was least active whin people treated it 
in Mr. Lansbury’s way, but the very opposite was the case mentioned here 
concerning the number of those who had been given amnesty by Mr. Montagu in 
1920. 


23 
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■Refrardln? Mr, Bose Earl WintertoD arp;ued that the fact that the man 
occupied an important position in no way determined his guilt or innocence, what¬ 
ever the confidence the Calcutta Corporation might have in Mr. -Bose. The 
Corporation was not quite the reasonahie and moderate body that Mr. Lansbury 
contended it was, but anyway their confidence in Mr. Bose had nothing to do 
with the matter. 

Earl Wlnterton recapitulated the developments leading to Mr. Bose’s release 
and added that the Government would have done the same thing in the case of 
any other person but would not make any special arrangements on account of 
his position in private life. On the matter of publishing the doctor’s report, Earl 
Wlnterton said that he did not see the reason for altering the usual procedure. 

The Kulkati Affair. 

He was sorry to assume an uncompromising position over the Kulkati affair, 
but he must refuse to agree to an independent enquiry as it was wholly unneces¬ 
sary. Lord Birkenhead did not see the reason to doubt the rightness of the 
course taken by the authorities. 

Earl Winterton recited the fac’s and asked the House to visualise the situa¬ 
tions with which the police have always to deal. They did not get thanks for 
their action, but he was proud to stand np for the body of a most long-suffering 
men in the British Empire. The Indian Police often showed as much courage, 
tact and discretion as could be shown by the Metropolitan police in similar 
circumstances. He was not going to comment on the proceedings which were 
being considered and judicial proceedings might follow, but “ prima facie” there 
was little doubt that the District Magistrate had to take drastic action or much 
greater loss of life would have been probable if the crowd got into a conflict. 

The Royal Commission. 

As regards the Royal Commission, Earl Winterton was unable to add to 
what he and Lord Birkenhead had previously said. It was impossible to 
announce the date of appointment or the conditions governing the acceleration 
of date. As regards the composition of the Commission which Lord Birkenhead 
had naturally to consider, any view expressed in the Commons and Lords he 
wotild consider those views when the time came to make a submission to His 
Maj eSty with regard to its composition and until then it was impossible, un¬ 
usual and possibly improper to state the definite names of the gentlemen to be 
submitted as members. 

Mr. Subhaa Bose’s Refutation. 

On the 5th June 1927, in a communication to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Suhhas Chandra Bose now released from the Mandalay Jail refutes the state, 
ment made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons that the detenus 
including Mr. Bose under the Regulation and Ordinance were tried before 
two judges. 

None of the detenus has, says Mr. Bo.se, so far as I am aware, ever been 
tried before a judge or judges. There has not been even a mock trial, I was 
never produced before any magistrate or judge nor was I ever told by whom the 
papers in connection with my case, which had been prepared or fabricated, had 
been examined either prior to mv arrest or would be examined subsequent to it. 
Some time after my arrest a police officer visited me at the Alioore Central Jail 
in Calcutta and read out to me a number of allegations which were miscalled 
charfips. As far as my recollection goes, 1 was accused of being a member of a 
consoiraev for imoortino arms, manufacturing explosives and murdering police 
officers. When I was asked if I had anything to say in reply to the “ charges.” 
I Said 'hat I was who'lv innocent and I demanded trial before a court of law. 

In Taniiarv 1921; I was transferred from ‘he Perhampore.Jail to the Mandalay 
Jail. T’nder the Bengal Ordinance some time in February the same charges 
were presented a second time. When I was asked if I would reply to the allega¬ 
tions, I Stated this time in writing that I reaffirmed my innocence, I then raised 
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the question myself as to why I should have got into the bad books of the police. 
I proved or at least attempted to prove that any predicament was the result of 
personal malice against me on the part of a high police official. 1 venture to 
think that iny explanation was, to put it very mildy, certainly as plausible as 
the case concoted against me by the police. It is not, therefore, true, as Earl 
Winterton saiil on a former occasion, that when 1 was confronted with tile 
charges I declined to reply. Meither is it true as the Home Member of the 
Government of Intlia said on i.ne < ccasii.n, that detenus were made acquainted 
with the gcnei.il scope of evidence against them. 

In October 1926 a police cfficJal interviewed me in Mandalay and in the 
course of conversation with me he attempted to say that there was documentary 
evidence against me. I challenged him to produce it and asserted that there 
could not possibly lie any such evidence .vgainst me and that if he would Siill 
persist in saying there was I could not help saying that that evidence must have 
been forged. '.l.he official in question theietore observed discreet silence, possibly 
because he telt the game was up. 

Referring to the statement of Earl Winterton that the detenus were guilty 
up to the hilt ol taking part in assassination, Mr. Bose says that during the 
last five or six years, in a province the population of which is about filty millions, 
there has been one single case of political assassination, namely, the murder of 
Mr. Day, There is no one who did not or docs not condemn the murder and if 
this and its seijuel prove anything they prove that the ordinary law ot the land 
was sufficient to cope with any form of violence wiiatever its motive might be. 

Mr. Bose next refers to the murder of the Bankaiiiola I’cstmaster, Mr. Santi 
Chakravarti, and Kai Bahadur Bhupendra Naili Chatterjee, in all of which 
cases he holds the ordinary law of ihe land would suffice to bring to book those 
who were rtsponsible lor the outrages and adds that it would not be fair for the 
authorities to make use of these murders as argiimenis for justifying the Ordi¬ 
nance or Regulation. 

Regarding the assassination and intimidation of witnesses in political cases, 
the apprehensions of Earl Winierion, he says, are entirety without tounaauon. 
A large number of recent cases winch the police regard as pulnical anu which 
have been tried in open court have disapproved this conientiun and one is sur¬ 
prised that the Under 'Secretary oi State tor India shouia soil cunonue to trot 
out such worthless and repeatedly exploded argiimenis lor ooisienng up a 
thoroughly discredited policy. 

Mr, Bose agreed with Earl Winterton that the fact that a man occupies 
an important position in no way deterniines his guilt or innocence. “ f have 
never claimed any immunity from the operation ot law by vinue ot any position 
in private or public life. We are all equal in the eye ol the law and we desire to 
remain so, B we break the law as we did in December 1921 we shall do so 
openly and we shall carefully accept the consequences as we end then. In the 
present case we have not broken the law and we have not violated any section 
of the Indian Penal Code, it is theieloie but natural that we should teel iliat we 
are being persecuted not for complicity in revolutionary conspiracy but for 
setting up a strong political organisation by imans which are open and above 
board.” 

Mr. Bose concludes :—“Except that some obliging gentlemen have occa¬ 
sionally come forward with a broken revolver or picked up a bomb shell and 
offered themselves, tor arrest, whenever there has uetn lalk of releasing detenus, 
there has been no crime in the province which may be called revolutionary 
during the last few years and certainly not during the last twelve months, A 
perusal of Earl Winterton’s speech gives one the impression ihat either he is 
deliberately indulging in an erroneous statement and hali-iruih or has been 
completely misinformed by men cn the spot aoout the exact position or affairs 
in this unhappy province. Either alteinaiive affords us poor consolation and 
little solace." 



The India Office Estimates 

HOUSE OP C 0 M M 0 N S— 1 7 T H JUNE 1 92 7 . 

The India Office Estimates were discuscd in the Commons on the i/ih 
June, Contrary to the usual practice, the debate did not open with the Estimates 
Speech by Earl Winterton. The Opposition had selected the subject of India 
for to-day at short notice. Consequently, it was arranged that Earl Winterton 
should formally move the Estimates and then there should be a general dis¬ 
cussion, to which Earl Winterton would reply, and the Estimates should be 
re-discussed at a later session, when Ear! Winterton would make the Estimates 
speech. Mr. Patel and Lord Sinha were present in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. 

Mr, LANSBURY opened the debate by enquiring with regard to the Reforms 
and the establishment of Reforms Commission, etc. Referring to Mr. Patel’s 
presence, he pointed out that there was a vita! difference between the Com¬ 
mons and the Assembly in Indi.a, because the Commons, v\hen it passed a law 
or a resolution, had the power to see that it was carried into effect but that did 
not happen in India. 

Reterring to Mr. Bese Mr. Lanslntry read a telegram from Mr. Bose 
declaring that no detenus had ever been (tied belorc tiny judge and that he 
himsell had irever been produced before a M.-j;;jsUite or a Judge. Pie was never 
acquainted with the nature of the evidence against him. Pie had challenged 
the police to produce dccumentary evidence, but they were silent.^ 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the Trade Unit ns Act ior India was a step to¬ 
wards the right dnecticn, although it was a very halting Step. The labourities 
would have liked to see a very much broader measure. He concluded by 
MOVING IHE KEDUCTION 01 ^100 IROM THE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Warlaw-Milne expressed appreciation of the tone of Mr. Laiisbury’s 
speech. Discussing what woulu happen in 1929 when the Reforms would be con¬ 
sidered, he expressed the opinion that it was impcssible to do anything more 
than extend the progress alreatiy m.ade, 

Mr. haklatvala repudiated the idea that gradual reform would remedy the 
grievances of the Indian people. There was no middle course between slavery 
and freedom. 

Earl WINIEKION, replying to the debate, said he could make no announce¬ 
ment with regard to the date oi the Statutory Commission, e.vcept to say that the 
interval rtnaining beltrc the time, when, unuer the act, the Commission must 
be appointed was now so rapidly diminishing that the qutsiitn ol the precise 
date ol the assembling ol the Ccn n/iSsicn was fast bccoii ing one in which 
matters of ptactical convenience bulked almesl as largely as qutslions ot policy. 
It was an open secret that the Goveinnjtnt cl India vvere collecting data to 
submit befoie the Rojal Ctmmissiin. It the Ctn>niission was bvoeighi into 
operaticn before the e.vact time prtscribeel by the act, Government would have 
to seek the approval ol Larlian.enl anct it weulcl do so without hesitatien. Under 
the Goveinnitnt oi India Act, it would be necessary, in due couise, quite apart 
from the eitiestien ol ( a'e, to obtain Bariian.ent’s approval to submission to His 
Majesty cl the piopcseci peistnnel of the Conimissiem. 

Replying to Mr. Lansbuty’s yen aibs with regard to the A.ssembly in India, 
Ear! ’Wmteittn, rnihasistd that the debates m the Assembly and Councils 
had influenced the couise ct CcMinn.ml n.ore slrengly than was contemplated 
whtn the act was passed. Roilnng could be iunher Item the truth than the 
Statement that the men.Lets ol the Assciiibiy and their elcctois weie powerless. 
He would be n.tsl suiprised it the Royal Con mission, when it cairie to consider 
the n atter, did not ccnfiim, his view. Heexpiessed the opinicn, that the censti- 
tuticnal nachine in India ai-ptared to be wciking with less jolting and vibrations 
ban a year ago and with lewer attempts to paralyse it and there was a growing 
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appreciation of i ts merits and the merits of the Reforms, Probably, the improve¬ 
ment in the financial situation, the jirowing scepticism of the value of pretensions 
of the more extreme critics of the Government of India, and the feeling, that 
energies should lie husbanded loi ihr next stage when the Statutory Commission 
appeared on the scene, were all factors, which led to the improved situation. 

Referring to the Hindu Moslem agrternent regarding joint electorates, Earl 
Winterton e>:pre.sscd regret that the statements and speeches of represematives 
of the two communities did not give great hope that (he so-called agreement 
would be recognised by piiv'atc peojae. 

Referring to ihe Royal C.jinmissi'n on Agriculture, Earl Winlerton erapha 
sised that the evidence ol wi.ntsscs did not necessarily represent the view of the 
Government. He personally was ot opmu.n (hat the Commissitn would find not 
all the complaints against Indian agriculture to be justified. He cited the opinion 
of the JJirector, Government i temtaislr.-ition Farm in Bengal, that the Commission 
might find that ihe ancient implements such as wocxlen plough were the best 
instruments for cuitivacion ot small plots of land in Bengal. 

Earl Wincerton concluded with a strong tlelence of (he action of the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the Bengal detenus. 

Mr. Lansuury’s jioTioN was rkjrcted rv 173 votes to 45. The debate 

WAS THEN ADJOURNED. 


HOUSE OF CO M MOH S -~8 TH JULY 1 9 2 7 . 

Mr. I'alel and other distioguised Inditins were jtresent in the gallery, when 
Earl Winlerton opt tied ilic cun inuawTai ot the debate on India Office Estimates 
in the House ot Commons on the Hih July. 

Earl WIN'IERTON reitciaied that. Save in very exceptional cases, whore 
the action proposetl would raise nam nai and imperial difficulties, His Majesty’s 
Governipem did not regard theiiiseivcs at liberty to intereiere when agreement 
had been reached between the Guvei nintnt 01 India and the legislature. From 
personal knowledge Earl WinteiK.n knew that Mr. Saklaivala did not represent 
one-half 01 one per cent of the views and sentiments ol the community which 
he posed as repttseniing. indeed, he had been approached by more than one 
distinguished Indian m puonc liio, asking how to get into touch with representa 
fives ot Liberal ana Conseivauve parties wiili a view to stanuing lor election to 
counteract the idea that Mr, baklaivala in any way represented the roajoniy. 

Earl WinteiTon centrasied the cenfliciing schools ol opinie,n. Firstly, 
those who, whilst they grudgingly aumiLieci ceitam benefits ot the British con¬ 
nection with Incia, conicnucti that the buik ol population was as miserable, 
poor, diseased, ignorant and unuer-led as previously and all would be changed 
with Swaraj. Secondiy, ihtjse who, whue adiuiiung the inadequate margin of 
subsistence of Indian vvurkei s, ciaitueel that, since the Biiush came, there had 
been a great improvement, which would have been greater but lor the lack of 
co-opeiaiion ana the obsuiictive aiiiiude due to the ineumed customs ot Indians 
themselves. Ihe latter also heid that the growth of the InaianiSation of services 
and the devolulu n ol power resulted in ihe delerioiation ol administration. Earl 
Wmterton rejected the fiisi ihtsis and was unable to accept the second without 
qualification. He pointed out ihat much 01 the healih and wellare of Indians 
depended on the efficiency oi die municipalities anu disiiict local boards, whose 
activities could not be surveyed in the Commons. 1 ‘robabiy, the diarchical 
system provided an inadequate financial sliiiiulus to the transierred subjects, 
because, while ways and means ol finance were generally not matters for which 
the niinisteis were responsible and as mng as die reserved departments could, be 
repiesenied as having the fiisi can on the provincial lunuS, it was always possible 
for a Minister anc. his loliuwcis 10 peisiiaeie themselves that the principle, that- 
socialism was una.tamable wiihout paying tor u, did not apply lo them and to 
actual power in their hands. 

Earl WinteiTon drew aueiuion to the conflict* of opinion and criticism as, 
for example, Mr. Gandhi’s contention, that roads, railways and mills did not 
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appeal to the soul of India, while other critics accused us of utter indifference 
for the prcsperity of the pecpk. It was pathetic to see real sorrow filling the 
heart and soul ot the man who had spent his file in the administration of India 
having to leave and hand over the work to another, Earl Winterton expressed 
the opinion, that the tufficuhy lay in the indifference of the people, especially, 
due to the inherited views ot this lite and the next. Ooviously, religious observa¬ 
nce and custom in a matter like caste, with the accompaniment of child- 
marriages, the depressed classes and the-. piohiLiition of the slaughter of animals 
must affect the health ana vitality ot individuals. 

Earl Winienon tnumeraieu at length what had been accomplished through 
the co-operaiion of Inmans and Europeans in various directions and analysed 
the Indian budget, dwelling on the gradual reduction of the provincial contribu¬ 
tion excluding the liengal contribution, and the decision to use the anticipated 
recurring surplus tor the 1 emission ot three and a halt crores of contribution 
permanently. While the leasibuity ot making a remission of the residue of 
contributions permanent would depend on the luttire, nobody was more anxious 
than the Secretary ot Slate and the Goveinmtnt of India to see the last of the 
feature ot the Indian Ke.oniis finance. Earl Winterton drew attention to the 
improvement ol labour conditions, which S)nclivonised with India’s whole-hearted 
participation in the inieinational labour organisation, and pointed out that 
India was one ot the lew countries which had ratified ihe Washington Labour 
Cenvennon. (Loud Labour cheeis.) Her output ol social legislation during the 
past five years was a leniarkabte achievement ot an oncnial country. He paid 
tributes to Lord Lloyd, Sir Leslie W'llst-n, ana their respective Goveinmenis for 
carrying out gicai and lar-itaching schemes of social betterment. He doubted 
whether the people realised ihe amavung progress ol agricultural co-operation. 

Earl Wmterten said that rectuiiing of Europeans for the services was 
steadily rising, but they were not getting enough ot young Indian Civil Service 
officers. The Govciniiient ol India and l.ora Lnkenhead were carefully watch¬ 
ing the posiiien ana ah necessaiy steps would be taken lo ensure ihe recruitment 
ol sufficient bruisli office!s. Ihe ai>ptth..nsions legaiding the effect of Indian- 
isauen must be iiiest caieluuy censiue-reu, whtn ilie Ge-veinment dealt with the 
Indian Sanahtusi Conmimee’s Kepon. As long as we effeted, as we must, 
adequate guarantee as regauis c<,nuitiens anu piuspecis ot service, he was 
confident ilie iiidian .'Vtiuy would continue to be one oi ihc finest careeis. 

Concluding, he saiti, he was peis-nally acquainuti wuh more numerous 
Indians ot all parties in public file than any oi Ins pieclectssois could say. He 
hoped, without eliowing effusiveness or a [laltenising spttii that in culture and 
education, the leaning men anong them were not behmd the public men of any 
oihei country. Thai, however, wdis not enough. He had shown the extent to 
which power to iniptove the masses rested in their hanus, not merely in future 
but at present unacr the existing consiutiiitn. As lar ns any custom and tradi¬ 
tion barred the way to progress, they could do infinitely more than any Govern¬ 
ment to influence a change. 

Other S|jeakeis. 

Several Conservatives and Labourites iollowed EaiT Winterton. Col. Wedg¬ 
wood asked the Goveinmtnt lo fix a elate lot the grant ol Home Rule when 
Indians could nmnagc themselves ihetr military and civil affairs and urged the 
immediate appointmenL ol a Royal Ccmmibsien. He added that he would 
like to see Mr. Ganuhi tn it. Owing to Larltamenlary time, Earl Winterton was 
unable to deal with ihemaltcis raised by the various speakers, but picked out 
the instances mtnaonecl by Mr. Shaw, namely, the alleged beating ot a man by a 
British officer six menlhs ago, which Mr. Shaw said he and a German friend 
witnessed. Earl WTnierien saiu u was difficult to take acaon now as Mr. Shaw 
had not reported the matter lu ihe ponce winch ii was Ins plain duty to do. Earl 
Winterton iherctoie described it as a ceck ana bull Sioty. 

A stormy scene then ensued, Ean Winterton charging Mr. Shaw vvith 
breach ot duty as a ciiiven in not reporting the matter. The sitting automalically 
ended at tour o’clock and the deba'ie on the India On ice vote was AD¬ 
JOURNED “ SINE DIE.” 



The Indian Navy Bill 

Second Reading Passed. 

The Indian Navy Rill wns introtnced in the House of Commons by Earl 
Winterton in Feliniary igay. The Second Reading of the Hill was moved in 
the Commons on 'he, 91'H M ' RCH 1927. In moving it Earl Winterton related the 
history of the Naval Forces in India and incidentally referred to the Royal 
Indian Marine as a “ non-comba'ant force.” 

Commande - Kenvvorthy protested against this. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the term had been ustially applied to the 
Royal Indian Marine which for the greater part of its service was a' non-com¬ 
batant force .and emphasised that its duties were very important. He paid a 
tribute to the very valualile service of the Roy.al Indian Marine during the War 
and declared that itdiad during its service good men .and true, British and Indian, 
and the new force would inherit with i's new personnel the traditions of a great 
service. (Cheersd. F was in en'ied to name the new force as the Royal Indian 
Navy. I's bine ■'ns du'-in 'peace time w ml I he 'he training of personnel for 
war and the maintenance ofs-Tvic-s re/iui'-ed at all times by the Government 
of India such as s'lrvev an ' *r,-ir)so wo-'.-. Kventua'ly the force might under¬ 
take 'he patrol'im; of the Persaan Gii'f wh'ch would involve a very small addition 
to the force, but would re.'irve the Rova' Navy of a very arduous and difficult 
service for Euntpeans. Otwioiis'v most the provisions of the Bill took the form 
of legislation bv reference. He admitted the general disadvantage of that course, 
but it was quite imoossi'rle to avoid it in 'he case of (he Government of India 
Bill. Inrli,a was the only part in the Knmire which had a written constitution of 
that kind and it v/as imoossi'ite 'o create such a force or even fake any important 
step with regard "o Indian legislation wi-huut an amen Iment of the Government 
of India Act. But amendmenis, m.ainly full substitution amendments, were 
therefore far less cumbersome than amen<lmen(s of mere words and phrases. 

Earl Winterton said the bill did not alter the erisfing law that Indians 
should be eligible for Commissions In 'he Royal Indian Marine. It had been 
found in practice that the c'ass of educated Indians v\dning and capalile of ser¬ 
ving as officers of ships was almost non-eris'ent, but full opportunity would be 
given to any young Indian win was prepared to be trained as a Naval Officer. 
The new service would have sm.all numbers and therefore the number of vacancies 
for new officciS, British or Indians, wonM be very limited, but Indian candidates 
would be eligible I'or vacancies when they passed the necessary examinations 
and had the requisite, training. As regards the objection that this was an 
addition to that naval force of the Empire, he emphasised that the Bill only 
provided for the service to carry out duties which must always be carried out 
even if the ideal of univeral disariii.-tnient of cnm'iatant ships materialised. It was 
not intended th,at this navy would need anv modern combatant ships. 

As regards 'lie o!)jection 'hat the In ti.an Assern'dy had not been properly 
consulted, he sii,l there was mthlnt; in the constitutions to the effect that P,arlia- 
ment.ary legislation affec'ing India required the previous approval of the Assembly, 
nor was there an; precedent for it. He pointed out that the Labourites’Com¬ 
monwealth of India Bill pr-tn-s-n't mest hm'ament.al changes in the Government 
of India t\ct was never discuss* ' in the .Assembly. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that (he liiti could mt come in'o rff"c'ive (>ot;-ation in India without consequen¬ 
tial legis'atlon by the Ass-uiMv and prrS'im.ubly when the Assembly discussed 
the bib there would be bid opn ■.vfuni'v to discuss 'he while qiips ion of the Indian 
Navy. M 're ive'", the new In 'i.an N.avv wool 1 be e'-.actly in the same position and 
relation to the Assembly as the In Han .Army. He commenled the bill to the 
House, because to the best of Lard Birkenhead’s belief, it was desired by the 
people of India. 
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Mr. AMMON moved for the rejection of the bill. He contended that 
the Indian Marine could have done everyihingr intended in the bill and he could 
not accept Earl Winterfon’s statement as wholly cnvering the ultimate intention. 
He declared it was absurd to talk of this beinff an Indian Navy. It was simply 
an endeavour to supplement the British Navy and impose the cost on the Indian 
people. 

Commander Kenworthy urged that suitable young Indians should be picked 
who after some vears of training wr)uld be well able to take their place on board 
ship. (Earl Wintertf-n ; Hear, Hear) The big thing to do would have been to 
provide that in a grave emergency these fo<'ces could be placed at the disposal 
of the Admir.alty with the consent of the legis’atitre. 

Mr. Pilcher (Conservative) emphasised that the British taxpayer would bear 
a large capital expendi^ire on two additional sloops on Indian vtaters and declared 
that the bill gave the Assembly complete control over the personnel and discip¬ 
line until emergency arose. 

Colonel Wedgwood suggested that great steamship lines might be persu¬ 
aded to take Indian cadets. Indians should be encouraged to become officers 
in the Air Force, Navy .and Artillery. 

Mr. Headlam emphasised (hat as far as the Admir.alty was concerned every 
effort would be made to train Indians who were suit.al.'le for officers. 'I’he Admi¬ 
ralty intended to treat the Indian would-be officer similarly to the English. 

Com. Kenworthy suggested th.at Indian cadets should be allowed to go to 
Dartmouth. 

Mr. Headlam replied (hat Indian parents could not be expected to send 
young boys to England to be trained, but they could be expected to let them 
come to England when they were older to be trained as officers. That was the 
intention as far as the naval authorities in England were concerned. 

A Labour Motion Defeated. 

After the bill liad been read a second time the Labourites moved that the 
bill be committed to a cnmtnitice of the whole House. This motion was defeated 
by 244 votes to 120. This Labour motion was apparently intended to enable 
further discussion by the whole House instead of by a limited number of members 
in the Standing Committee. 

The Labour motion for rejection of tbe Bill was defeated by 245 voles to 117. 

Report of the Stan ling Committee. 

On the 22ND MARCH the S'.anding Committee of the House of Commons 
ordered the Indian Navy Bill to be reported to the House for the thii'd reading. 

Com. Kenworthy submitted two amendmen's requiring the consent of both 
the Houses of the Indian legisl.ature similarly to British Parli.aments as regards 
the revenues of India and also placing at the disposal of the Admiralty Indian 
Forces or vessels. 

Earl Winterton resisted both the amendments which were finally negatived 
by 12 votes to 9 and 13 votes tc 8 respectively. 

Earl Winterton moved .a new clause that “ any law of the Indian legislature 
under provisions of sub-sec'ions III and IV and Section I of the Government of 
India Act may provide ffu- the repeal of any law of the Indian legislature in 
force at the commencement of this Act regulating Royal Indian Marines but 
iintil_ such repeal, the Covemment of India Act shall, in relation to the Indian 
Marine, have effect as if suhstitiitions effected by the above-mentioned sub¬ 
sections had not been made and as if men or ships belonging to the Indian 
Marine were naval forces or ships raised by the Governor-General in Council 
within the meaning of the provisions of sul>sections 1 and II of Section X.” 

Earl^ Winterton explained that the cLause m.ade a transitory provision for 
the continuance of the e-isting disciplina y measures. When the Bill was 
enacted the Indian Ic islalure would be empowered to legislate and similarly to 
regulate the discipline and control of the new force, 
i;,-; The clause was passed without dlscussiop. 
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Thiid Reading Passed. 

On the 5TH APRIL rg27 the House of Commons, during the report stage 
of the Indian Navy Rill, rejected by 254 votes to 113, Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
amendment to delete Cl.aiisc I of Sub-section 1 . Mr. LAWRENCE said 
that the Labour P.irty h.ad substanli.-dly agreed to the main object of the Bill, 
namely the creation of an Indian Navy for the protection of the shores of 
India, but it proposed to get rid .altogether of the provisions enabling the 
Indian Navy to be used for other purposes such as the despatch to anywhere 
abroad of a part of the Indian Navy. 

Earl WINTERTON said that what w'as proposed under the Bill was ettactly 
the same as had ilre.idy been in oper.ition as regards the Indian Army and 
it would be most mconvenient from (he administrative viewpoint, if the Navy was 
put on a diffcveni basis. Earl Winicrton placed a great deal of reliance on Indian 
public opinion. Me had paid a lot of attention to the opinions expressed, but 
the opinion advocated in tbc amendment had not been expressed by any respon¬ 
sible persen. The amendment would preclude the use of the Indian Navy for 
Imperial purposes. No such restrictive ettvenant .applied to the Dominion navies. 
Indian opinion would say that the nev/ force was placc<l in a humiliating position 
compared wiih the Dominion navies, if it was only used in Indian waters. He 
emphasised that ir the Great War, India had as much defended the North Sea 
as the Indian Oce in. 

Earl Winterton obiccted to .a fundamental alteration in the Bill, firstly, on 
account of the great administrative inconvenience; secondly, it was unreason¬ 
able to crea.(^ an anomaly, wliich would be created if the Indian Army was 
subject to set of legislative enactments and the Bidjan Navy to another; and, 
thirdly, no such bmits need be placed to the patriotism of the people who 
were likely .*1 joia-the Indian Navy. It was most unlikely that the Indian 
Navy would be widely used outside Indian waters in war, but possibly in 
a big naval war these ships might be used for other purposes. He challenged 
Mr. Lawrence to find any Indian amongst the types accustomed to defenti 
their country in the p;ist, who would not say it was a reflection on their 
patriotism to suggest that tliey were willing to fight in Indian waters and 
not elsewhere. 

Mr. Kenworili)’s AmenImenI, 

After decbir'n I tint he would h.ive liked to amen I the Government of India 
Act S.3 that Indian troops might not be used outside India, without the consent 
Ilf the Indian Legislature, Commander KENWORTHY moved an amendment to 
Clause I Sub-Section 2 providing for the omission of the words “ without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament ”. He said that the safeguard inserted in 
the Bill with regard to the consent of Parliament when the Indian Navy would be 
used by the Admiralty took over the force for services elsewhere than India 
dial we should pay. 

E.arl WINTERTON, replying said that he did not think that these words in 
die clause would offend the susceptibilities of Indians, because it was exactly the 

■ .line provision as applied to the Army, which could not be used outside India 
aid paid for out of In.lian revenues without the consent of both Houses. This 
iiKicedure had been adopted in the case of the Army for years past and had 
i i cn found to be s.allsfactoiy. It was extremely unlikely that Parliament would 
iM.'r be asked to vote the revenues of India for this purposes and the power was 
I Illy conferred as it was considered the most convenient and most proper method 

■ 1 procedure., should an emergency arise. Indeed it was most unlikely that the 
;r.ili-Sec'dcm would be put into operation at all. 

liarl Winterlon sai.l that the effect of the amendment, if carried, would be 
III U luvlia under no circumstances would be .asked to provide for money to 
(ii ii ay the expenses of any vessel used outside the In.lian territorial waters. He 
ii,I not believe that the House was anxious to impose that sort of restrictive 
(10 onant upon the Indian people. He refused to believe that Indian patriotism 
\' ,IS of such restrictive character. This amendment was tantamount to s.iying 

24 
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that at no time, however much it might he desired by Indian public opinion and 
despite what had been said by some members he believed it would be desired. 
Under no circumstances would they give money, if they wanted to, for general 
naval defence. 

Col. WEDGWOOD raised the question of the payment of Indian Troops in 
the Great War. 

Earl Winterton replied that they were paid for by the Imperial Government 
and India gave a large sum towards the expenses of the war. He thought the 
effect of the amendment would be to prevent India from doing the same in case 
of her navy. 

The amendment was rejected by 294 votes to 126. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s Amendment. 

Com. KENWORTHY moved another amendment requiring the consent of 
both Houses of Indian Legislature to the payment of expense of vessels not em¬ 
ployed outside Indian naval defence. He declared that he moved the amend¬ 
ment not to wreck the Bill but because be wanted to see this navy become a 
symbol of freedom. 

Earl Winterton said that most people would largly agree to considerations 
mentioned by Com. Ken worthy but the adoption of the amendment would not be 
regarded in India as a gesture of goodwill and equally, if it was not adopted 
there was nothing irv the sub-clause to offend Indian susceptibilities. He was con¬ 
vinced that the very important question of principle which Com. Kenworthy had 
raised was not affected by the clause. Moreover, it was never pretended that 
in the present transition stage cf Indian Constitution India, througfi.j|}ie Assemb¬ 
ly, had full control over her revenues. It had been asked that, there should be a 
Commission of enquiry into the relation between the House of Commons and 
India and until the Commission was appointed and the whole ques^n investiga¬ 
ted any Government bringing a bill like this would apply to the Indian navy the 
same provisions and form of procedure as applied to the army. The point was not 
a'fresh one and he hoped the House would come to an early decision. 

The amendment was rejected by 273 votes to 126. 

Speaking on the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. HEADLAM ex¬ 
plained th.at the whole point of the Bill was to carry out the acknowledged policy 
of the British Government by degrees to give Indian people more and more 
interest in their own defence. At present India’s naval defence lay with the 
Admiralty and the Bill aimed at gr.adually transferring the responsibility for 
looking after India’s naval defence. This and the gradual granting of Self- 
Government could not be done in ihe twinkling of an eye. This Bill was one 
further stage in the policy of bringing India to the same position as the other 
Dominions of the Crown. 

The Bill was then read the third time and passed by 256 votes to 122. 

The Navy Bill in the Lords. 

On the 28TH APRIL 1927 the House of Lords passed the second reading 
of the Indian Navy Bill. In moving it Lord BIRKENHEAD Said that the Bill 
aimed at the development of Indian Navy from the existing nucleus of Royal 
Indian Marine into an instrument which, though primarily designed for Indian 
local naval defence alone, w'ould also be fitted to form one of the groups 
of overseas navies, co-ordinated by common tradition and common policy of 
Imperial naval interest. Simultaneously the Bill would bring the Indian 
naval defence into proper place within the Indian Constitution. India would 
thus have an opportunity of t.aking her place among the overseas members 
of the Empire maintaining local navies capable of co-operating in a combined 
policy of naval defence. The general policy of development now contem¬ 
plated had more than once received the assent of the Imperial Conference 
but naval defence was at prc.sent outside the ambit of the Government of India 
Act and the Government of India had no voice in it. There was no option 
such as existed in the Indian Army for Indians themselves to be trained as 
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combatant naval officers in the Indian naval force. The Bill would rectify these 
anomalies. The Bill, therefore, did not alter the framework of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution, but there was room within the framework for the introduction of a 
sphere of administration, such as naval defence, and the Bill purported to effect 
its introduction without disturbin'.? the main structure. Lord Birkenhead paid 
a tribute to the fine record and unsparing services of the Royal Indian Marine 
in the long and critical period of its history and said, “ If it is now to pass, 
I hope its members will find more pleasure than regret in the occasion of its 
passing and follow with pride the career of the Indian Navy, which the Indian 
Marine alone has made it possible to create.” 

Lord HALDANE supporting the Bill on behalf of the Labour party said that 
the Bill would be criticised, because it empowered the Government of India to 
create an Indian Navy in addition to the Indian Army, thus enabling further 
expenditure of Indian revenues to be incuned on detence. 

Lord Haldane however pointed out that India, tor military purposes, was 
an Island and could not be succoured from the North, while the British navy 
might sometimes be unable to be there to protect the country from the sea, in 
which connection he instanced the case of “ Kmden ” in wartime, when India 
was without a navy of her own. He also suggested that a portion of the 
military forces of the crown, which were kept in Britain, might be located in 
India, and thus save Britain’s sending out battalions to India and save India 
somewhat from the duty of maintaining as large an Indian army as she at present 
deemed desirable. 

The Bill was then read and committed to a Committee o ’ the Whole House, 

Text of the Indian Navy Bill. 

The follwoing is the text of the provisions of the Indian Navy Bill, presented 
to the House 0.*,'Commons on the 25th February 1927, to amend the Government 
of Indian Act with a viesv to facditaiing the provision of an Indian Navy and 
to make consequential amenclracnis in the Naval Discipline Act: 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Barliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows;— 

I. With a view to facilitating the provision of an Indian navy, the following 
amendments shall be made in the Government ol India Act;— 

(1) At the end of Section twenty-two the following new sub-section shall be 
Inserted ;—“ (2) Where any naval forces and vessels raised and provided by the 
Governor-Genet al in Council are in accoulance with the provisions of this Act 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the revenues ut India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Barliamcnt, bo applicable to defraying the expenses 
of any such vessels or forces if and so long as they are not employed on Indian 
naval defence,” 

(2) After section forty-four, the following section shall be inserted :—“ 44-A. 
Any naval forces and vessels which may troni time to time be raised and pro¬ 
vided by the Governor-General in Council shall be employed for the purposes 
of the Government ol India alone, except that if the Governor-General declares 
that a state of emergency exists which justilits such action, the Governor-General 
in Council may place at the disixrsal of the Admiralty all or any of such forces 
and vessels, and thereupon tl shall be lawful for the Admiralty to accept such 
offer.” 

(3) For paragrajrh (e) of sub-section (i; of section sixty-five, the following 
paragraph shall be substituted 1—‘‘ (e) For all persons employed or serving in 
or belonging to any naval forces raised by the Govcinor-General in Council, 
wherever they arc serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Naval Discip¬ 
line Act: and” 

(4) For section sixty-six, the following sub-section shall be substituted ;—“ 66. 
Subject to the provisions of this Act, provision may be made by the Indian 
Legislature for the, apjilieation to the naval forces raised by the Governor-General 
in Council of the Naval Discipline Act, and that Act, if so applied, shall have 
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effect as if references therein to His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships 
included the forces and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council, subject, however—(a) in the application of the said Act to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, and the 
trial by court-martial of officers and men belonging to those forces, to such 
modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India, including such adaptations as 
may be so made for the purpose of authorising or requiring anything, which 
under the said Act is to be dene by or to the Admiralty or the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to be done by or to the Governor-General in Council or by or to 
such person as may be vested with the authority by the Governor-General in 
Council; and (b) in the application of the said Act to the forces and ships of 
His Ma jesty’s Navy not raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 
to such modifications and adaptations as may be made by His Majesty in Council 
for the purpose of regulating the relations of the last-mentioned forces and ships 
raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council; Provided that, where 
any forces and ships so raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council have been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the said Act shall 
apply without any such modifications or adaptations as aforesaid. 

2. In sub-Section (i) of section ninety-B of the Naval Discipline Act, after 
the words “ self-governing dominion ” wherever they occur, (here sffall be inserted 
the words “ or of India,” 

3. (1) This Act may be cited as the Government of India (Indian Navy) 
Act 1927. 

(a) Sub-section (2) of soctirn forty-five of the Government of India Act, 1919 
(which relates to the effect of amendments .and the ])rintlng of the Government 
of India Act), shall have effect as if herein re-enacted and in terms made appli¬ 
cable to the amendments of the Government of India Act effected by this Act. 


The Royal Assent to the Indian Navy Bill was given on the apih June 1927. 
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The Round Table Conference. 

If; w ;s !Uiriovinci?fl iti April 192G Uiivt tho Govarnmont of India and 
tlio Govcnimoiit of tha Union of 8outli Africa have agreed to hold a 
Ronnd Taltio Confjronco to cxploro all possible methods of softling the 
Ifidiati question in tho Um'on in a manner which would safeguard the 
maintcnanco of Western stand iids of life iu South Africa by just and 
legitimate means. Tho Conference assomhled at Capo 'i'own on the I7th 
December 1926 and its sossion finislu'd on tho I2th January 1927. There was 
in those inec!i'lrs a full and fr.ank o.xoh.-inge of views which rosmltod in a 
truer appreci itioii of rautn J difficulties and a united understanding to 
co-oporate in the folutiun of a common problem in a spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill. 

In both tho Houses of the Ijcgishature, the Govt. commurii(iuo embodying 
the main points of ngreanont arrived at between tho Union Government and 
the Government of T dia were road on (ho 21st February 1927 and the 
aiinoxuro giving in greater dotail tho terms cf ogreemout wove laid on the 
table. Ml'. Bhoro, in a short speech, made brief comments to help the merabera 
of tho Assembly to follow tho agreement more easily. The following are 
tho terms of the agreement 

Terms of Agieement. 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa to 
use all just and h;gitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of life, 

(2) The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union 
who are prepared to conform to Western suindards of life should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For those Indi.-ms in the Union wlio may desire to avail themselves of 
it the Union Governmeiu will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where Westein standards arc not required. The Union 
domicile wiit be lost after three years continuous absence from the Union. In 
agreement with the proimsed revision of the law relating to domicile which will 
be of general application, cmigitin s under ih;: assisted emigration scheme who 
desire to return to the Union within three years will only be allowed to do so on 
a refund to the Unitn Government of the cos: of assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of Indi.a recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants t n their arrival in India. 

(5) Adinission into the Union of wives and minor children of Indians per¬ 
manently domiciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of resolution 
XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union has been 
confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement now happily reached 
between the two Governments and in order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South Africa'have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation .ind Immigr.alion and Registration (further provision) Bill. 

{7) The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agree.- 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any chances 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Govenments. 

Details of the Agreement, 

The following is the annexuro containing a summary of the conclusions 
reached by the Round Table Conference on the Indian question in South 
Africa:— 


I.—The Scheme of Assisted Ernigratioir, 

(1) Any Indian of i6 years or over may avail himself of the scheme. In the 
case of a family, the decision of the father will bind the wife and minor children 
under i6 years. 

(2) Each person of i6 years of age or over will receive a bonus of ^20. No 
maximum shall be fixed for a family. A decrepit adult, who is unable to eain 
his living by reason of physical disability may, at the discretion of the Union 
authorities, receive a pension in lieu ol or in addition to the bonus. The pension 
will be paid through some convenient official agency in India out ot a fund 
provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may determine. It is 
expected that the amount required will not exceed ^^500 per annum in all. In 
every case the bonus will be payable in India on arrival at the destination or 
afterwards through some banking institution of repute. 

. (3) f ree passage including railway fares to the port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from the port of landing in India to the destination inland will also 
be provided, 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India “ via ” Bombay as well as “ via ” Madras. 
Emigrants landing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their destina¬ 
tion at the expense of the Union Government. The survey and certification of 
ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on voyage especially in respect 
of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance improved. 

(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, inturniation will be sent 
to some designed authority in India at least month in advance giving (a) a list 
of intending emigrants and their families ; (b) their occupation in South Africa 
and occupation or employment which they would require in India and (c) the 
amount of cash and other resources which each possesses on arrival in India. 
Emigrants will be fi) advised and so far as possible protected against squander¬ 
ing their cash or losing it to advoniurcis and (ii) helped as far as possible to 
settle in occupations for which they arc best suited by their aptitude or their 
resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate in emigration schemes authorised 
by the Government of India will be given the same lacilities in India as Indian 
Nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union will be allowed to 
do so within three years trom the dale of departure irom South Africa. As a 
condition precedent to re-entry, an eroigtant shall refund in full to some 
recognised authority in India the bonus and cost of passage including railway 
fares received on his own behalf and if he has a family on behalf of I118 family, 
a pro-rata reduction will, however, be made (i) in respect of a member of the 
family who dies in the interim, a daughter who marries in India and does not 
return and (ii) in other cases of unforeseen hardship at the discretion of the 
Minister, 

(7) After the expiry of three years, the Union domicile will be lost in agree¬ 
ment with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be of 
general application. The period of three years will run from the date of depar¬ 
ture from a port in the Union and expire on the last day of the third year, but 
to prevent abuse of the bonus and free passage by persons who wish to pay 
temporary visits to India or elsewhere, no person availing hiroseif of the benefits 

' of the scheme will be allowed to come back to the Union within less than one 
year from the date of his departure. For purposes of re-entry within the time 
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limit of three years, the unity of the family group shall be recognised, though in 
cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior may allow one or more 
members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with a family as a 
minor, attains majority outside the Union, maries there and has issue, will be 
allowed to return to South Africa but only if he comes with the rest of his father’s 
family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or children 
with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her 
husband Is himself domiciled in the Union. 

II. —Entry of Wives and Minor Chiidren. 

To give effect to paragraph 3 of the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian should be enabled to live a 
happy famil) life in the country in which he is domiciled, entry of wives and 
children shall be governed by the following principles ;— 

(a) q'he Government of India should certify that each individual for whom 
a right of entry is claimed is the lawful wife or child as the case may be of the 
person who nnkes the claim. 

(b) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accom' 
panied by thi mother, if alive, provided that (i) the mother is not already 
resident in the Union and (ii) the Minister may in special cases permit entry of 
such children m,accorapanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce no o'her wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has been 
submitted. 

(d) Defin tion of a wife and child as given in the Indian Relief Act (No. 
22 of 1914) shall remain in force, 

III. Upliftnient of the Indian community. 

(t) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 
it is the duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means and to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent popu¬ 
lation to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and accept the view 
that in the provision of educational and other facilities a considerable number 
of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be allowed 
to lag behind o'lier sections of the. people. 

(2) It is difficult for the Union Govei ninent to take action which is consider¬ 
ably in advance of public opinion or to ignore the difficulties arising out of the 
constitutional system of the union under which functions of the Government are 
distributed betueen the central executive and provincial and minor local 
authorities ; but .he Union Government arc willing (a) in view of the admittedly 
grave situation in respect of Indian education in Natal to advise provincial 
administration to appoint a provincial commission of inquiry and to obtain the 
assistance of an educational expert from the Government of India for the purpose 
of such inquiry; (b) to consider sympathetically the question of improving 
facilities for higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
the South African Native College at Fort Hare and otherwise improving the 
attvactivenes.s of the institution for Indians ; (c) to take special steps under the 
Public Hc.alth Act for an investigation into the sanitary and housing conditions 
in and around Durban which will include the question of (l) appointment of 
Advisory Committees of representative Indians and (li) limitation ot the sale of 
municipal land subject to restrictive conditions. 

S The principle underlying the industrial Conciliation Act (No. n of 1924) 
i Wages Act (No. 27 of 1925) which enables all employees including Indians 
to take their place;; on the basis of equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time of the revision of existing trade licensing laws arrives 
the Union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestions made 
by the Government of India Delegation that discretionary powers of local author¬ 
ities might reasonably be limited in the following ways :— 

(i) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should belaid down by 
statute, 
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(2) The reasons for which a licence is refused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications apd 

transfers as well as in cases of renewals to the courts or to some other impartial 
tribunal. , , • 

(4) The appointment of an Agent of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to make represenlations to the Government of India to appoint an Agent 
in the Unicn or in ordei to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governmen's. The Government of India will be willing to consider such 
a request. 


Mr. Bhore’a Speech. 

Mr. BUORE, in commenting on the agreement said :—Thu first poini in the 
declaration by the Union Government that lliey firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is ilie duty of every civilised Governnient to devise ways and 
means and to take all possible steps for the uplifiing of every suction of their 
permanent population to the full evtent of iheir capacity and oppiytiinities and 
accept the view that in the provision of cducation.-i! and other facilities consider¬ 
able number of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not 
be allowed to lag behind other sections of the people, 'I'his should ilispel any 
apprehension that the maintenance of Western siand.'uds of lUc docs not include 
upliftinent of the Indian community to those standards. 

As an eatnest of their goodwill the Union Government propose; (i) To 
advise the Government of Natal to appoint a commission on Indian education ; 
(2) to give attention to the provision of suitable hosts! accommodation for Indians 
at the College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically other proposals to 
increase the alternativeness of that institution for them and ; (3) to investigate 
the position in res ect of sanitation and housing in Peri Durban area where the 
problem is understood to be acute .and possibly elsewhere, and to consider in 
consultation with local authorities the most appropriate means of dealing with 
the situation including (i) formation of Advisory Committees of representative 
Indians ?ind (ii) limitation of available municipal land sold with restriction under 
Durban Land Alienation Ordimance No. 14 of 1922, and Natal Boroughs and 
Township land Ordinance No. 5 of 1933. These ordinances enable Municii:)al- 
ilics in Natal to transfor with the consent of (he administrator land belonging 
to them under icstriciive condiitions Lii' a racial character fis to occupation or 
ownership. It is hoped th.at as ;i result of this investigation the principle of 
consultation letwecn the Indian community and local irodies in matters of 
Municipal administration affecting the former may be established and more 
Municipal land of a suitable nature be made available tor Indians for housing pur¬ 
pose. Industrial laws like the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924, and Wages 
Act of 1925, W'ill be administered so as to enable Indian employees in Industry 
to take their place on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The new einigallon scheme. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which tee Union 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. The hon’ble membcis are doubtless aware that section 6 of the 
Union Act No. 22 of 1924 known as the Indians Relief Act provides for the grant 
of a free passage from any port in the Union to any port in Indian to any Indian 
who makes a written request for such passage and signs as a condition of the 
grant of such request .a statement that he abandons on behalf of himselt and his 
wife and all minor cllildren (if any) all rights possessed by him or them to enter 
or reside in any part of the Union, together with all righis incidental to his or 
their domicile therein. This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of 
voluntary repatriation. Under the new sclieme the Union domicile will not be 
kst except by three years continuous absence from the union in conformity with 
a prcdxtsed revision of law which will be of genera! application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the union within a period of three yeais, wdl be 
allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and the cost of passage including 
railway fare which he may have received on his own behalf, and if he has a 
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family on behalf of his family. Any objection that there might be to the existing 
scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it requires of Indians wishing 
to avail themselves of it an irrevocable surrender of their union domicile is thus 
removed. 

Another feature of the new arrangement is that each person of i6 years or 
over will be free to choose for himself whether he will or will not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted emigration. At present for the purposes of voluntary 
repatriation from South Africa 2i years is treated as the age of majority, and the 
union domicile of a person under that age has to be signed away by the father, 
if the latter wishes to avail himself of the free passage to India. It will be 
observed that the agreement provides for scheme of assisted emigration to be 
organised “ To India and other countries.” The phrase is intended to cover 
emigration to Indians who may return to India from South Africa to Federated 
Malay State and Ceylon under scheme of emigration from India to those countries 
which are now operative. 

Wives and Minor Children of Indian Residents, 

The third point is that in regard to entry into the Union of wives and minor 
children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle underlying the reciprocity 
resolution of 1918 vvill be maintained and that prohibition of entry of this class 
ofpersons after the ist August 1933 which was contemplated in the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill is no longer 
envisaged. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

The fourth point is th,at in order to ensure effective and continuous co-opera¬ 
tion between the two Governments, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
have requested the Government of India to appoint their agent in the Union. 
Direct relations between the two Governments will be permanently established if 
the Government of India accept the proposal, which is now receiving their earnest 
consideration. 

Lastly, to inaugurate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
which has now happyly been reached between the Government of India and the 
Government of the Union, the latter have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill. 

The Hon’ble Members will appreciate with what relief this decision will be 
received by the Indian community in South Africa. It is unnecessary to attempt 
an elaborate appreciation of the results of the Conference of which a brief 
summary has been given. The Hon’ble Members must judge for themselves. 
In doing so, it is hoped they would bear fully in mind the position as it was a 
year ago. The Government of India are of opinion that the agreement reached 
IS eminently satisfactory and they have decided to ratify it. They are confident 
that the considered judgment of the Indian Legislature will be in favour of the 
action they have t.iken. The terras of the agreement reflect the utmost credit 
in our Delegation which negotiated it. The Government and the people of India 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Deleg.ation for the sagacity, skill, and ex¬ 
pedition with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor 
must we forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preli¬ 
minary work made a Round Table Conference possible: but it will be readily 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless the 
Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit of friendliness 
and goodwill. In the reception which they gave to our delegates to the Confer¬ 
ence and in the courageous and sympathetic statesmanship which their represen¬ 
tatives brought to bear on the solution of the Indian problem in South Africa, 
we have received unmistakable proof of the earnest desire of the Government 
and people of the Union. The agreement which has to-day been announced to the 
house is a convincing proof of their goodwill. Let us treat it as such and 
endeavour to make it the basis of a lasting friendship between India and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two 
countries have been solved ; but the Government of India are confident that if 
the spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, the 

2P 
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ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a mannet that will be 
satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 

Dr. Malan’s Speech. 

On the same day, the 21st February, Dr. MALAN also made a statement 
in the Union Assembly on the South African Agreement. He emphasised that the 
agreement had been reached in the entire absence of spirit of bargaining and 
it had been a whole-hearted settlement. The results were not a diplomatic 
victory for either side, but there had been reached an honourable and friendly 
understanding. Naturally, South Africa had made reservations'as to the just ad¬ 
ministration in the Union and Indians on their side had their own ideals. Both, 
however, had agreed to what, if not the ideal solution, was a practical and peace¬ 
able one and they had decided to give it a fair and reasonable trial. The Minister 
urged that the most important feature of all was that no stigma of racial infe¬ 
riority was implied. South Africa could take all just and legitimate measures 
as to her western standard of civilisation and Indians conforming to those 
standards were enabled to do so. Indeed, the agreement indicated a lasting 
friendship and good-will between the great nations concerned. 

Doctor Malan paid a tribute to the Members of Parliament, the Indian 
Press and the people of South Africa in creating an atmosphere which ensured 
the Conference being successful and this atmosphere had been so remarkable 
a feature of negotiations. The Minister concluded that now that the agreement 
had been published the expression of view could be expected, but he knew 
that once again he could rely on the good sense not only of Parliament but of 
the press and the people of the Union. 

He paid a sincere tribute to the leader .and members of the Indian 
deputation whose sincerity and desire for satisfactory solution had been the- 
essence of statesmanship. Parliament and country hoped that ‘success 
would crown their efforts for a new era both from the view-point of this country 
and the coutry which they served. 

General SMUTS then asked that in view of the importance of the question 
the.Government should give an opportunity for discussion. The Prime Minister 
willingly assented. 

Debate in the Union Assembly. 

The Assembly debate at Cape Town held from the 15th to 19th March was 
bitterly hostile to the Agreement, especially Natal. Mr. Patrick Duncan 
favourably supported it. But the ordinary members of all parties in the Assem¬ 
bly were hostile, though responsible leaders were sympathetic. 

Mr. COLINS, Transvaal, opening the debate, stated that the whole white 
South Africa was grievously disappointed. The Union had been betrayed, 
surrendering eyerything and gaining nothing. The Agreement was entirely 
one-sided. No provision under it would effectively encourage Indian repatria¬ 
tion. The agreed statement between the two Governments upon this issue was 
useless, extravagant, and foolish from the Union viewpoint. The promise of 
trade licence denoted a tremendous concession. Indeed, it was a complete 
reversal of the current Transvaal policy. Mr. Tielman Roos had pledged the 
Nationalists Party to turn out the Indians. This Agreement kept them in the 
Union. 

Mr. NEI, Natal, followed, saying that Indian delegates had cleverly jockeyed 
Dr, Malan into a funk hole. “We shall fight to the bitter end and win. We 
shan’t run into the funk hole like the Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. MALAN said that the clauses of the immigration scheme depended on 
the co-operation of the India Government. He hoped that nothing would be said to 
make that co-operation impossible. He paid a tribute to all sections of the com¬ 
munity Tor keeping the whole question outside (he party politics, but deprecated 
the speeches ,of Mr. Collins and Mr. Nel. He .declared emphatically that 
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hothing had been given away and asserted that if the present arrangements were 
unworkable or unsatisfactory the Union would have the right at any future 
time to pass legislation dealingr with the Indian question. What he said verbatim 
is as follows :— 

“ It will be obvious that the agreement which has been reached is more in 
the nature of an honourable and friendly understanding than of a rigid and 
binding treaty. By their decision not to proceed with the particular legislation 
which was contemplated last year, the Union Government has not in any respect 
or to any extent surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the Indian 
problem whenever and in whatever way they may deem necessary and jnst.” 


The New Asiatic Bill. 

The poinis in the Agreement was embodied in a Bill styled the Immigation 
and India Relief (further Provision) Bill. This was laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Dr. Malan on the 12th April and imroduced on the 9th May. On the 
latter day, Dt, MALAN, introducing the measure, stated that the Bill mainly 
implemented the Round Talrlc Agreement with the Government of India. He 
detailed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out that 600 minor children were 
Still entering the Union annually through the loophole left in the Indian Relief Bill, 
which allowed these children to enter unaccompanied by their mothers. Under 
the reciprocity agreement of the Iniperi.al Conference of 1918, however, it 
was agreed between Dominion Goveinrnents and India that the children should 
be accompanied by their mothers. This was embodied in the new bill. A 
further anomaly was that owing to the decision of the Supreme Court regis¬ 
tration certificates, even if fraudulently obtained, could not be cancelled. This 
would be abolished. 

Mr. DUNC'tN criticising the Bill suggested that the registration certificates 
already issued should not be disturbed by any raking up of the past, but a 
general amnesty should be called conducing to a favourable reception of the 
new immigration clauses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER strongly supported the suggestion of amnesty saying that 
it would be a graceful act synchronising with the arrival of Mr. Sastri as Agent- 
General and leading to e&ctive good-will between the two Governments and the 
people. 

The Minister of the Interior Dr. Malan, noted the suggestion. 

The Bill Patted. 

On the 23RD JUNE there was a remarkable change of tone in the resumed 
debate on the Indian Bill. The second re.iding was passed practically unopposed, 
everyone being worn out. 

Dr. Malan offered Transvaal amnesty in the matter of fraudulent entrants, 
letting byegones be byegones provided an assurance was given that such fraud 
would be prevented hereafter. 

Mr. Marwick openly challenged Dr, Malan that, if the Indian Agreement 
was fully carried out, it would involve complete Indian citizenship. 

Dr. Malan relusecl to take up the chailenge, thereby implying that it was 
unanswerable. Dr. Malan paid the highest tribute to Mr. Sastri calling him the 
most honest, straightforward man he had ever met. 

On the 25TH JUNE the bill passed the final stages (third reading) without 
amendments. The Ministers promised amnesty regarding the past fraudulent 
entrants into the Transvaal, provided the community guaranteed to do their 
best to stop illicit entry in future. 

The Text of the Asiatic Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill “ to amend the law relating to immi¬ 
gration and Asiatics” as drafted in accordance with the terms agreed 
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upon by the Round Table Conference between the Union and Indian Govern¬ 
ments 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, as follows 

Chapter I. 

1. Section two of the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (hereinafter in this 
chapter called the principal Act), is hereby amended by the deletion : 

(a) from sub-section (7) of the words “sufficient in the opinion of the 
Minister ” and the substitution therefor of the follo>ving words: “ fixed by the 
immigration cfficcr, not exceeding one hundred pounds’’, and 

(b) from sub-section (12) of the words “ such amount as the Minister may 
determine” and the substitution therefor of the following words; “an amount 
fixed by the Immigration officer, not exceeding one hundred pounds.” 

2. Section three of the principal Act is hereby amended— 

(a) by the addition of the following at the end of sub-section (2):— 

From the opinicn of such superior court there shall be a right of appeal by 
the appellate or the immigration officer to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) by the deletion from sub-section (4) of the words “ if he is a person seek¬ 
ing to enter the Union for the first time” and by the addition of the following 
at the end thereof 

In the event of an appeal under sub-section (2) to the Appellate Division 
the appellant shall lodge with the registrar such further amount as the registrar 
may determine for any costs that the Appellate Division may award against him. 

3. Section four of the principal Act is hereby amended by the insertion in 
paragraph (f) of sub-section (i) after the word “ rape ” of the following words ; 
“ incest, sodomy.” 

4. Section five of the principal Act as amended by section three of the 
Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby further amended— 

(a) by the addition at the end of paragraph (e) of the words “provided that 
such person, if born outside the Union, enters or is brought into the Union 
within three years from the date of his birtln”; 

(b) by the addition at the end of paragraph (g) of the words “ and provided 
further that no child who is not accompanied by its mother shall be admitted 
unless its mother is already resident in the Union or is deceased, or the Minister 
in any special case authorises the admission of such child,” 

5. Section ten of the principal Act is hereby amended by the addition at 
the end thereof of the following new sub-section (2), the existing section becom¬ 
ing sub-section (i):— 

(2) rtny such prohibited immigrant shall be dealt with in terms of 
section nineteen. It he is in possession of a registration certificate or a 
certificate of domicile, or any other document authorising him to enter, reside 
or remain in the Union or any province, it shall be competent for any Board 
to which he may appeal, if it is proved to the Board that such certificate or 
other document was obtained by fraudulent representations made by him or 
on his behalf, in order that such certificate or other document be cancelled 
and that he be dealt with in terms of this Act. Provided that if he does not 
appeal to a board, the principal immigration officer concerned shall cancel 
Such certificate or other document.” 

6 . Section thirteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
from sub-sections (3) and (5) of the the word “Minister” and the substitution 
thereof of the words “immigration officer." 

7. Section fourteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the word “Minister” and the substitution therefor of the words 
“immigration officer.” 

8. Section nineteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following new sub-section 

( 3 ) Any person who— 
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(a) illegally enters the Union ; or 

(b) being a person deemed by the Minister in terms of paragraph (a) of 
sub-section (i) of section four to be unsuited either individually or as a mem¬ 
ber of a class of persons, llegally enters any province, and fails to appear 
before or notify an immigration officer of such entry within eight days shall 
be guilty of an cffence under this Act. 

(4) If any person who was not born or is not domiciled in the Union— 

(a) fails to declare on the prescribed form that he is suffering ftoni 
tuberculosis ; or 

(b) is not reported on arrival by the master or surgeon of the ship which 
conveyed him tc> the Union to be suffering from tuberculosis ; and 

(c) is foutid, within six months from the date of his landing at any port 
in the Union, to be suffering from tuberculosis, the master, owner or agent 
of such ship shall be respi nsible for his removal from the Union without 
expense to the Government, and shall be liable for the cost of his maintenance in 
the Union and for such other expenditure incurred by the Government in respect 
of such person, to an amount to be fixed by an immigration c lBcer, in all not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, to be paid on demand of the said officer. 

9. Section twenty-two of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
insertion of the word “or” at the end of paragraph (c) and by the addition 
of the following new paragraph after paragraph (c) 

(d) for any offence under section twenty. 

to. Section thirty of the principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
of the definitirn cf the term “domicile,” and the substitution therefor of the 
following definition domicile ’ shall mean the place in which a person has his 
present permanent home or present permanent residence, or to which he returns 
as his present permanent abode, and not for a mere special or temporary 
purpose ; and a person shall not be deemed to have a domicile within the Union 
or any province (as the case may be) for the purposes of this Act unless he has 
lawfully resided therein for a continuous period of three years, otherwise than 
under terms of ccnditional or temporary residence permitted by this Act or any 
other law, or as a person under detention tn prison, goal, reformatory or mental 
hospital, and a person shall be deemed for the purposes of this Act to have 
lost his domicile within the Union if he absents himself from the Union and does 
not re-enter the Union within three years from the date of departure therefrom, 
w hether or not he is in possession of a registration certificate or a certificate of 
domicile or any other document issued under any prior law permitting his 
entrance to or residence in or recognising his domicile in the Union or any 
province thereof; Provided that in cases where a person proceeds abroad for 
a special or temporary purpose the Minister may au horize the issue of a certi¬ 
ficate of identity under the provisions of sub-scciion (2) of section twenty-five 
allowing the person concerned to return to and resume his residence in the 
province named within the period specified in such certificate or any extension 
thereof, not exceeding ten years in all. Domicile in the Union shall be lest by 
any woman whose marriage has been dissolved during her absence from the 
Union. 


C H A P T E K II. 

II. Section six of the Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby deleted and the 
following substituted tlierefor ;— 

“6. (i) The Minister may in his discretion cause to be provided out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of financial assistance and a 
iVee passage from any place in the Union to any place outside the Union for 
any adult Indian (other than an Indian who is or may become entitled under 
l aw No. 25 of 1891, Natal, or any amendment thereof, to a free passage to 
India) in respect of himself and his family (if any), provided that such Indian 
makes a written request on the form prescribed by regulation for such financial 
.1 isistance and free passage and agrees in writing to the following conditions 

(a) Such Indian shall, if married, be accompanied by his family (if any) upon 
departure from the Union; 
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(b) such Indian shall fuvnish to an officer designated by the Minister such 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation of himself and each 
member of his family; 

(c) such Indian and his family (if any) shall not re-enter the Union within 
one year from date of departure from the Union, but may re-enter the Province 
of the Union in which he is domiciled after the espiry of one year from the 
date of departure, but not later than the date of expiry of three years from the 
date of departure from the Union. Provided that— 

(1) all money paid in terms t)f this section to or on behalf of such Indian 
in respect of himself and his family (if any) are repaid in full to an agent of 
the Union Government duly appointed thereto, before departure from the 
country to which such Indian emigrated, and proof of such payment in such 
form as may be prescribed is produced on arrival at a Union port; 

(ii) such Indian and his family (if any) excluding any member thereof 
who may have died in the interim and excluding any daughter who since 
the date of departure from the Union, lias married a person not entitled to 
enter or to remain in the Union, shall re-enter the Union simultaneously. 
Proof of any such death or marriage to the satisfactii n of (he Minister must 
be produced. In case of unforeseen hardship the Minister may in his discre¬ 
tion exempt the Indian or any member of the family from re-entering the 
Union. In such cases, or in the event of the death of the Indian or a menibei 
of the family, the repayment in icspcct oi the peiscn concerned as provided 
in sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph may be remitted ; 

(d) unless .such Indian accomjianied by his family (if any) or in the event 
of the death of such Indian, his lamily rc-enteis the Union as prescribed in 
paragraph (c) of this sub-section, he and all the members of his family (if any) 
shall be deemed to have voUmiarily and finally abandoned all righls possessed 
by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all 
rights incidental to his or their domicile therein, and the fact that re-entry 
did not take place within the lime specified in paragraph (c) of this sub-section 
shall be conclusive evidence of such abandonment. 

(2) For the purposes of this section—‘•adult Indian” shall mean an Indian 
of either sex of sixteen years of age or over and an Indian women who is or has 
been married ; 

“family” shall include the wife of an emigrant Indian and all children of 
any emigrant Indian who were not adult Indians at the date of departure from 
the Union; 

“date of departure from the Union ” shall mean the date of departure from 
a port ; 

“port’( shall have the same meaning as defined in section “ thirty ” (Act 
No. 22 of 1933). 

Chapter III. 

12. A registration certificate issued under the provisions of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, 1907, of the Transvaal (Act No. 2 of 1907), or the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, igo8, of the Transvaal (Act No. 36 of 1908,) may 
by an instrument in writing be surrendered by the holder to the Registrar of 
Asiatics, and such surrender shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the 
Transvaal Province. 

13, If an Asiatic who has failed to make application for registration in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph (2) 01 scciicn five of the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908 of the Transvaal satisfies ihe Minister that 
such failure was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister may, in 
his discretion, authorize the Registrar to receive an application for registration 
from such Asiatic, and the application shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if it had been made in accordance with the provisions of the said section and all 
the provisions of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act 
which would have applied 11 the application had been so made, shall apply 
accordingly. 
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14. Sec tion seven of the Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, igo8, of the 
Tranvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion ot the words “save as in the next 
suceeeding section is provided.” 

15. Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Transvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the last sentence thereof. 

16. Section thirty-four of the Chinese Exclusion Act No. 37 of 1904 (Cape 
of Good Hope), is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ‘ shall be 
deported” and the substitution therefor of the words “ may, in the discretion of 
the Minis'er, be deported.” 

Chaptkr IV. 

17. The Governor-General may make regulations, not inconsistent with this 
Act, for the better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

iS. The laws mentioned in the schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent set out in the fourth column of that schedule. 

19. Tltis Act may be cited .as THE Immigration and Indian Relief 
(Further Provision) Act, 1927. 


Mr. V. S, S. S««tri’t Appointment. 

The following Government of India communique was issued on the 7th May 
1927 “ In the announcement made on the 31st February 1927 in the two Houses 

of the Indian Legislature regarding the Asreement reached between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of the Union of South Africa it was stated 
that the Government of the Union had requested the Government of India to 
appoint an Agent in South Africa in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments. The Government of India_ have 
decided to appoint the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., as their first 
Agent in South Africa”. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Views. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following article headed “ Honourable Com¬ 
promise ” on the South African Settlement in the “ Young India” 

The Assisted Emigration Scheme. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah .and his colleagues are to be congratulated upon 
having secured a settlement that is honour.able to both parties.^ It is not the best 
that could be conceived, Init it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any 
other deputation coukl have done more. The Class Areas Bill which brought 
about the Confe ence and round which the battle raged is dead and gone. The 
Right Hon’ble Snnivasa Sastri who, when (he deputation sailed for South Africa, 
was of all members the most communicative and had warned us not to expect 
much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the Conference his satisfaction 
at the result, A perusal of the settlement warr.ants satisfaction; but like all 
compomij.es this one is not without its d.nnger points. The dropping of the Class 
Areas Bill is balanced by rep.atriation re-emerging as re-emigration. If the 
name is more dignified, it is also more d.angerous. Repatriation could only be 
to India, re-emigration can be to .any country. The following sentence in the 
settlement clearly points to that interpretation:—“The Union Government, there¬ 
fore. will organise a scheme of assisted emigr.ation to India or other countries 
where Western sl.3ndards are not required.” This assisted emigration to other 
countries, I hold to lie dangerous ; for there is no knowing what may happen to 
poor ignorant men g< ing to an unknown land where they would be utter 
strangers. Such countries .as would take iliein would only be either Fiji or British 
Guiana. Neither has a good name in India, It is decidedly a disadvantage to 
have been a party to assisted emigr.ation to any other part of the world. The 
good point about this assisted emigration is that whereas before the settlement 
repatriates lost their domicile, re-emigrants now retain it .'■"d lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference t there is no intention 
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to return to South Africa. How many assisted emigrants can hope to refund the 
assistance money they might have received or how many can hope to return 
with their families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause is clearly 
designed not so much to guarantee a substantial tight as not to hurt national 
self-respect. 

Indians in Durban. 

The annexure containing a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
Round Table Conference on the Indian question in South Africa is a remarkable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing interests and sentiments. An industrious reader will have no difficulty 
discovering the hopeful paragraphs. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
drawing attention to a para that is fraught with grave danger. The Union 
Government is to take special steps under the Public Plealth Act for an investi¬ 
gation into Sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban which will 
include the question of limitation of sale of municipallands subject to restrictive 
conditions. I do not know what is aimed at in this paragraph but my suspecting 
mind (and my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interpreta¬ 
tions, warranted and unwarranted, that a strong parly places upon agreements 
with a weak party to the latter disadvantage) conjures up all kinds of frightful 
consequences arising from this proposed committee and limitation. Already, 
the Durban Corporation has been invested with powers which it has utilised for 
the suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know, a committee can bring 
to light nothing that is not known to the Corporation or Government. The 
appointment of an Advisory Committee of Indians may be a simple padding. 
The Health Committee may bring in a historical report as a previous committee 
to my knowledge has done and limitation may be put upon the purchase of 
Municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian community residing 
in Durban. Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
governments are at liberty to take any action they might against Indian 
settlers widvout reference to the Central Government. But the compromise 
is acceptable in spite of the dangers referred to by me, not so much for 
what has been actually achieved as for almost sudden transformation of the 
atmosphere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians 
to that of a generous toleration, from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Indians to social functions. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

Mr, Andrews sends me glowing accounts of the utmost cordiality with 
which Indian members of the Deputation were received alike by the Govern¬ 
ment and the people, how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or hindrance and how 
Europeans in South Africa were flocking to him to know all about the Indian 
Deputation and the Indian question. If this atmosphere of goodwill and 
sociability is kept up and encour.aged, the settlement can be used as a solid 
foundation for erecting a beautiful temple of freedom for Indian settlers in 
South 'Africa. But the success of the settlement very largely depends upon 
the selection of a Consul or Commissioner who will be selected to represent 
the Government of India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability, and 
strength of character, and in my opinion, he must be an Indian. The very 
fact of his being an Indian will strike the imagination of the European 
population and raise the Indian settleis in European estimaiion and will 
reach the heart of Indians in a way no Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. 
Andrews, can and if .a man can be selected who will command equal esteem 
of the Union Government, we need not fear the future. Such a man, in my 
humble opinion, is Mr, Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conclude this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on record my deepest conviction that the 
happy result is predominantly due to the ceaseless and prayerful labours of 
that godly, self-effacing Englishman, Charlie Andrews, 



Indians in Fiji. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of Indi.a published papers relating to 
the position of the Indian community in Fiji which formed the subject of represen¬ 
tations made to the Secretary of State for Colonies by the Colonies Committee of 
the Government of India. It will he remembered that this Colonies Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Hope Simpson was sent in 1924 charged 
primarily with its Keny.a Emigration Bill which was afterwards dropped. 
(See Register 192 5 Vol. II, p. 353; 1924 Vol. I, pp. 397-372 ; 1924 Vol. H, p. 328). 
The Committee was charged at the same time with making representations to 
the Colonial Office regarding the position of Indians in Fiji. The following is the 
correspondence between the Government of India, the India Office and the 
Colonial Office all ending with the despatch of the Government of India dated the 
27th May t926. 

The position as it presents itself after a perusal of the whole correspondence 
is this ; that three out of twelve non-official seats in the Fiji Council are given to 
Indians who have now only one seat. Secondly, the question of municipal 
franchise would be examined by the IjDcal Committee in Fiji on which Indians 
would be represented and a representative of the Government of India would 
be allowed to occasionally visit Fiji and make report upon specific questions 
under certain conditions. The correspondence started with the submission of 
a memorandum by the Colonies Committee setting forth the gricvences of Fiji 
Indians. 


Colonie’a Committee’s Representations. 

The Committee on the question of Indian political status, submitted that 
under the deed of cession Fiji was ceded as a possession and dependency of 
the British Crown subject to a condition among others that the rights and in¬ 
terests of the hith chiefs should be recognised so far as is consistent with 
British sovereignty and colonial form of Government. The Colonies Committee 
appreciate that this implies that these interests must be maintained and have 
no desire to question this. But elective representation on the Legislative 
Council at present enjoyed by the European community is presumably regarded 
as not inconsistent with the terms of the deed of the cession and it can hardly 
be argued that the grant of a similar status to their Indian fellow-subjects 
would infringe those terms. Communal franchise as applied in_ the colonies 
where Indians do not form a minority community is regarded in India as a 
system which is intended to assign an inferior status to Indians as compared 
with their British fellow-subjects and to limit the growth of their political 
influence in the colonies. As the chief labour force Indians in the islands are 
playing a part essential to the prosperity of the colony. In the circumstances 
the proposal of the Indian deputation to Fiji that if communal franchise is 
adopted equal representation should be accorded to the European and Indian 
communities appears to the Committee to be fully justified. The Colonies 
Committee submit that the importance of the Indian community is not adequately 
represented by the number of seats which it is proposed to allot to them 
and that no measure which does not accord to the Indian community on a 
communal basis representation in the Legislative Council at least numerically 
equal to that already accorded to the non-official European community can be 
regarded as consisten : with the principle of equality of status. 

Regarding municipal franchise the Committee said that the Ordinance of 
1915 which was a measure which resulted in the virtual extinction of Indian 
representation on municipal council for the last nine years required modifi- 

26 
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cation. The Committee then objected to poll tax at one pound per head as a 
tax which would fall with severity on Indians and suggested modifications. 
Lastly, the Committee wanted appointment of an agent of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in Fiji to keep them Supplied with correct information and thereby dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Reply from the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office replied in March 1925 emphasising the position created 
by the deed of cession and emphasised that Indian representation could be 
provided only on communal basis. The Secretary of State for Colonies added : 
“It is proposed that the Fijian representation should be similarly increased to 
three. The Secretary of State further proposes that the number of European 
unofficial members should be reduced by one so that they will not have a majo¬ 
rity over the Indian and Fijian representatives. It is understood that the 
members of the Commitee were agreed that the official majority must be retained 
and the number of official members will be increased accordingly to preserve 
the necessary majority. 

“In connection with the question of Indian representation a further special 
consideration and one to which the Secretary of State is inclined to think that 
no sufficient weight has been given, arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Indian residents in Fiji are entitled to repatriation to India 
at the cost of the Fiji Government. Of the total Indian population in the 
colony estimated at about 65,<xio it is reckoned that approximately 49,500 are 
entitled to repatriation to India at the cost of the Fiji Government, In addi¬ 
tion there are upwards of 3.000 Indians introduced during 1915 and 1916 who 
will, in course of time, become entitled to this privilege.” 

On the question of appointing .an agent, the Colonial Office said that 
“when oral representation of Indians in Fiji have been reasonably met, Indians 
will have ample means of securing the adequate consideration and discussion 
of their views and interests without the intervention of the Government of 
India and that it is to their own representatives and not to the agent of another 
Government that they should look to express their point of view and to defend 
their interests. The Colonial Government will, however, invite the Legislative 
Council to provide the funds necessary for the appointment of a senior officer 
to take charge of Indian affairs with a se/il on the Legislative Council and 
further in order that reliable information a.s to the present economic condition 
of Indians may be available, it is proposed that a committee should be imme¬ 
diately appointed on which the Indian community should be represented to 
enquire into the facts ami report their findings to the Colonial Government 
who would ptiblish the report and furnish copies to the Government of India," 


Thft Government of India’s Decision. 

The Government of India renewed the request that Indians should be 
given the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. On 
the question of appointment of the agent, the Government of India said that 
they would be satisfied if a representative was allowed to visit the colony 
periodically and report the condition of Indians. But the Colonial Office 
found no reason to modify its views. The India Office thereupon informed the 
Government of India: “The present correspondence regarding franchise and 
other matters relative to the p sition of Indians in Fiji arises from the 
representations made by the Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office in 1924. 
The proposals made by the Colonial Office as a result ot representations of the 
Committees are quite independent of the question of the resumption of Indian 
emigration to Fiji and is understood that the latter question has at any rate 
for the time being lapsed. This being the case, the Secretary of State con¬ 
siders that a welcome opportunity of improving the position of Indians in Fiji 
is offered by the Colonial Office’s policy in regard to the franchise, the 
reception of occasional visits of a representative of the Government of India 
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and other important matters afifeciins their welfare which were dealt with in 
the Colonial Office letter of 2olh March 1925. This policy, apart from its 
another aspecIS, would effect a material improvement in the political status 
of Indians by giving them three out of twelve ncn-official seats in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council in which only one Indian seat is at present provided for. The 
Earl of Birkenhead regards these results of the action taken by the Colonies 
Committee in 1925 as a matter for congratulation and he liopes that the 
Government ot' India will now agree that the offers made should be accepted. 
He feels strongly that it would be undcsir.-ible by pressing again for additional 
concessions to cause further delay in giving effect to the policy and incur a 
risk of its not being adopted. In his view, the concessions now afford a 
reasonable basis of settlement and he would not feel justified in supporting a 
demand for further concessions.” 

The Government of India finally replied that they adhere to their opinion 
that “the representation proposed for Indians is inadequate. But as the Colo¬ 
nial Office are at present unable to move further in the direction advocated 
by them, they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals made and vrould be 
glad if the Letters Patent can Ite amended as proposed in time to enable 
Indians to elect iheir representatives at the next election.” 



Indians in Australia. 

That the position of Indians in Australia had considerably Improved and 
their interests were well looked after is evident from a communique issued 
by the Government of India early in January 1927. It says :— 

“By Acts which have recently been passed by the Commonwealth of Parlia¬ 
ment, the British Indians in Australia have been admitted to benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and iiuUeinity allowances. Old age pension is payable 
to men above 65 yeays of age or above. 60 years if they are permanently incapa¬ 
citated for work and to women above 60 years provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously m Australia for at least 20 years. 
Invalid pension is obtainable by persons who, being above 16 years of age and 
not in receipt of an old age pension, have whilst in Australia become permanently 
incapacitated for work by reason of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind provided they have resided contimiousiy in Australia for at least five 
years. Maternity allowance, which has been extended to the Asiatic mothers 
m Australia who are British subjects, amounts to ,^5 and is given to a woman for 
every child to which she gives birtli in Australia provided the child is born alive 
and the woman is an inhabitant of the Commonweal th or intends to settle therein.” 



The Anti-Colonial Congress. 

The International Anti-Colonial Congress which commenced its sittings at 
the Palais D’Egniont, Brussels on the loTH OF FEBRUARY 1927 and closed its 
sessions after six days of almost continuous sitting, marks a new chapter in the 
history of the world. It was the most representative gathering that had met in any 
town in Asia, America or Europe. It was international not only in spirit but 
also in representation. Unlike the other International Congresses held at 
Geneva, Washington and other Hiuropean towns, it did not consist of delegates 
from only a lew European Imperial powers, assembled to devise better and subtler 
means to maintain and promote separate national and class interests. Delegates 
from all parts of the world, from India, China, Syria, Arabia, Korea, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Annam, japan, South and North Africa, North and Latin 
America and almost every Pluropcan State, turned up at Brussels, in spite of 
the short notice and insufificient press propaganda. No less than 175 mandatory 
delegates and 300 visitors were present. It was an impressive sight to see the 
black and the white, the brown and the yellow, delegates from Imperialist 
countries, from colonial and semi-colonial lands, representatives of national and 
labour organisations assembled in the large hall of Palais D’Egmont in the 
ancient and historic town of Brussels. 

Mr. Nehru’a Statement on Behalf of India. 

On the day previous to the formal opening of the Congress the delegates 
of the important countries met the representatives of the Press and made separate 
statements. The following is the full text of Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru’s statement 
to the press. Mr. Nehru was the delegate of the Indian National Congress to the 
Brussels Congress — 

“ I am glad to have the opportunity to associate myself on behalf of ilte 
Indian National Congress and the people of India whom it represents, with the 
aims and objects ot this International Congress. The Indian National Congress 
stands tor the freedom ol India j freedom tor the poor and the eppressed from 
all exploitaiicn. We welcome this International Congress because, as we under¬ 
stand it, it has been called together to iuither these aims and objects in the 
internaiicnal sphere. We realise that there is much in common in the struggle 
which various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples are carrying on 
to-day. Their oppments are oben the same, although they sometime appear in 
different guises ana the means employed for their subjection are often similar. 
Contact between the various peoples will lead to a better understanding of each 
other’s problems and difficulties and is bound to result in closer co-operation which 
must bring success nearer to all. The fabric of Imperialism looks imposing and 
appeals to hold together, but any rent in it will automatically lead to its total 
destruction. 

“The Indian National Congress is necessarily national and has nationalism 
as its basis, but as our great leader Mahatma Gandhi had said, our nationalism 
is based on the mist intense inteinationalism. The problem of Indian freedom 
is for us a vital and urgently essential one, but at the same lime it is not merely 
a purely national problem. India is a world problem and as in the past so in 
the iulure other countrie.s anu peoples will be vitally affected by the condition of 
India. 

“ To-day the strongest and the mest far-reaching Imperialism is that of 
Britain anci British Imperialism and pelicy alwajS have had India as their 
coiner stone. Both Egypt and other parts of Airica have siffered dcminalicn 
because Bnush Imperialism wanted to strengthen its hold on India and to protect 
its sea routes to that country. The importance of Inaia and her future for 
tbi* International Congress is thus obvious. 
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“ The Indian National movement has welcomed with the liveliest sympathy 
and hope the successes of the Nationalists in China. It has been a matter of 
shame and sorrow to us that the Hritish Government should venture to send 
Indian troops to China in an attempt to coerce the Chinese. You are probably 
aware that the Indian National Congress has protested in the strongest language 
against this and the Nationalist membeis of the Indian Legislature wanted to 
raise this cpiestion in the Legislative Assembly, but the English Viceroy exercised 
his veto on the ground that it raised matters ot foreign policy. Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Incian leaders have emphatically on behalf of the people of India 
expressed their ardent hope that the Chinese Nationalists will bring about the 
final cnancipation of China. The Indian press have condemned the Government’s 
action and mass meetings have been held in various piarts of the country for 
the purpose. India to-day is with China, not only because she has every sym¬ 
pathy for her but because she fects that China’s successful fight is the most 
hopeful sign of the future downfall of imperialism. As of old imperialism is 
trying to utilise one subject country to coctee another, but in spite of her 
weakness Ina a is not so weak to-day as to permit herself to be employed as a 
pawn in the iiupciialist game. 

“ The attempts to use India against China make it all the more necessary 
for the iorct's of nationalism in tlte subject nations to co-operate together for their 
common good. And I trust that this Congress will help us to bring about this 
co-operation and will thus bring nearer the freedom of oppressed nationalities”. 

Opening of the Congiess. 

The Congress opened formally on the loth evening, Mr. S. 0 . DAVIS of the 
British Miners’ Association presiding. The President, in his introductory 
remarks, explained the close connection between capitalism and imperialism. 
He proved that the first always led to the second. This meant that, at an 
early date, earlier than the imperialists expect, the entire labour oigamsation in 
the imperialis countries is bound to lend us fullest support to the national 
movements in the colonial and semi-colonial countries, llie principal speakers 
of the etening were Messrs. Liaii, representative of the executive of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Henri llarbusc, the well-known French auihor, jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Katay.ima, the veteran Japanese social worker, Vasconceitas, ex- 
Minister ot Education in Mexico and Fenner lirockway, the becrecary of 
the imiepentltnt Labour Party ot Englantl. Speaking on Dehalf of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Nehru gave a short but very clear e.xposition of the 
aiirs, methous and results of iiritish imperialism in India. He pointed out 
that the Indian qucsiiun was an international one, that neighbouring coun¬ 
tries like Aighanistan, Burma, Peisia, Mesopotamia were deprived of their 
independence by the Ifnglish 10 sale-guard their most prized possession—India. 
He also drew the attention of the Congress to the tact that Indian men and 
money were being used to fight the wais ol a foreign imperialism, and to oppress 
other nations. Concluding, Mr. Nehru demanded ifie w ithdrawal ol all toreign 
troops of occujiation from his country and the immediate recognition of Indian 
independence. Mr. Katayama urged iheleaiieis ol ihe national movements in the 
colonial countries and ot the labour organisations in the oppressing countries 
to be uncompromising in their demands. He pointed out the efficiency ot 
economic boycott lor gaining national liberty. The ex-Minister of Education in 
Mexico, gave a lengthy account of that most terrible ol all imperialisms, the 
imperialism of the United States, with its subtle methods, sometimes termed 
“ policy of peaceful pencil ation ” and at other times “Dollar Diplomacy.” The 
United States, said the speaker, had been built through cruelty, and money, 
and this modern miracle was to-day threatening the wifiole humanity. The last 
speaker of the evening was Mr, Fenner Brockway of the Independent Labour 
Fariy. Mr. Breckway denounced the British rule of exploitation in India, con¬ 
demned the policy of sending troops to China and assured the Indian ana Chinese 
delegation, the lullesi sympathy ot his party in their struggle to emancipate 
their countries from the clutches of a foreign and oppressive imperialism. 
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The Proceeding*. 

During the busy days that followed the representatives of various countries 
spoke exposing the methods and aims of imperialism in the different countries. It 
was a curious fact, as Mr. Nehru pointed out in his statement to the press, 
that in all the oppressed countries, whoever the oppressors be, their aims and 
methods were similar. In other words, there was nothing to choose between the 
British Imperialism in India, the Japanese Imperialism in Kore-i, the Dutch rule 
in Indonesia and the French administration in their different colonies. 

On the SECOND DAY of the Congress Mr. Lecloburg, member of the German 
Parliament, made a long speech urging the nations to maintain an united front and 
exposing the ways of the British Parliamentary Labour Parly. He recalled another 
Internatirnal Congress, the Stuttgart Congress. The S.uttgart Congress passed 
a resolution condemning the colonial administraticn of the Imperial powers and 
advocating the rights of every country for complete independence and self deter¬ 
mination. Mr, MacDonald was one of these who had voted for the resolution. 
He then referred to the later development in Mr. MacDonald and how the 
Radical Socialist of 1907 became the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the first 
Labour Goveinmcnt. Another well-known man who was present at Stuttgart 
in 1907 and who had also voted on behalf of the resolulicn was Mr. Vanderweld 
who to-day is the Minister of Foreign i'ffairs in Belgium and who also refused 
the organisers of the Brussels anti-Colcnial Congress to make a public demon¬ 
stration through the streets ot Brussels. The speaker asked the leaders of the 
Labour organisations in the impei ialisi countries, not to lose confidence, but to 
unite their toices with the national movements in the Colonial and oppressed 
countries in their fight against imperialism and class oppression. 

Mr. Harry Pollit, speaking on behalf of the Left wing of the Labour movement 
in England, made a spirited speech in which he explained that the working 
classes in England were coming to realise at last that the British occupation of 
India and other Asiatic and African countries and the transference of British 
capital from the Home country to India and China, meant unemployment and 
lowering of the standard of life for tire Brstish worker. The fact alone was 
driving the Labour movement in England more and more to the Left. The 
desire tb support India in her movement for independence was therefore not a 
matter of mere sentiment to the British worker. To him it was a question of 
his life and existence. In other words, to the large ma isos of working classes in 
England, ihe occuj alien ot India by England meant only unemployment and 
misery. To iheiii India was a losing concern and Ihcrclore they were ready to 
adopt every step to educate the public opinion in England to demand the 
recognition of Indian independence. He also explained that the revolutionary 
movement among the working classes was gaining strength every day. As an 
example he told the audience that, while the troops who were being shipped to 
China were parading ihrougli ihc streets of London, the members of his organi¬ 
sation distiibuted pamphlets calling on ihe soldiers not to shoot their Chinese 
lellow-workei s in the event ot a war. He further informed them that every soldier 
in the troopship sailing to China had in his liand a pamphlet explaining the 
nature of the struggle m China. The military authorities were aware of these 
activities of the British Labour organisation : but they recognised the strength 
of the working class movement and wisely refrained from taking any action. 
Referring to the sending of Indian troops to China, he said that the step was 
taken, more with a view to measure the strength of the national movement in India. 

On the THIRD DAY of the Congress there were enthusiastic scenes when the 
President announced that the leader of the recent Syrian “revolt” on whom the 
French Govcinment had passed a death sentence, and two generals from the 
Cantonese army had arrived. The whole audience stood cn its feet for full 
five minutes and gave a tremendous reception to these distinguished arrivals. 
They explained the nature of the movements in Syria and China, showing how 
the niovemenis in their countries w'eie only part of the world-wide movement 
for national and social emancipation. Mr. George Lansbury who arrived on the 
fourth day, having been detained in London on account of the Chinese debate 
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in the House of Commons, in his fightinj? speech fully maintained his reputation 
both as an orator and a social worker. He pointed out the international 
significance of the Chinese movement, how it represented an essential step 
towards social progress of the whole world. This fact alone, in his opinion, 
made it the duty of every country to lend active support to the efforts of the Can¬ 
tonese to free themselves from the bounds of foreign imperialism. Mr. Lansbury 
also pointed out that at the present stage a policy of pacifism was likely to 
prove of help only to the imperial powers. Finally, he drew the attention of the 
delegates of the countries to the dangerous and deliberate propaganda carried 
on in alt the, countries by the imperi.alist powers in order to mobilise the opinion 
of the world against Russia. .^Vt the end of his speech, delivered with much 
feeling, Mr, Lansbury warmly embr.aced the General of the Cantonese army. 
The whole audience felt the sincerity of that act, and spontaneously stood on 
its feet. Dr. Helene Stocker, the welLknown German doctor editor of “ The New 
Generation”, who also maintains a nursing home in Berlin for unmarried 
mothers, in a short speech, explained the merits of Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
co operation and passive resistance. She also classified women among the 
oppressed classes of the world and emphasised the need of emancipating the 
women in any scheine of social regeneration. 

Almost the last to speak was M. Tvlo Fennen, Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Ass-tciaiion. which is the most important and influential 
of all the labou - organisations in the .aid of statistics dr,awn from official sources 
how the emplcyment of F.urooean canita' in India an I China was leading to 
unemployment utid misery in Kurope. In the iSlh and rn*h century, the colonies 
were a paying concern. lUit t,!,d;iy things h.ave changed. Capital being 
international, !•: was being quickly tr,ansferred to countries with cheaper labour. 
As an example, he mentioned the fact that more than half of the Chinese textile 
industry was in die hands of foreign capitalists. This industry alone employed 
mote than three million hands. The hours of work in most cases extended to 
lo hours per day, Sundays not excluded. Nearly 26 per cent of the workers 
were drawn from children. It was easy to understand the effects of these deve¬ 
lopments on the- international labour market. The working classes in Europe 
were awakening to these facts and this e-eplained vvhy they were prepared to 
m.ake common cause with the national movements in the oppressed countries. 
He als ) informed the aiulionca (hat in Shanghai and other industrial towns of 
China, Chinese capitalis's were less e-rploi'ingthanthccapitalis'sfromtheso- 
caded civilis.ed conn ries.” .S eaking tm behalf of an assiciation which had 
the powc'.- of lu ini'ing (he whole machine of m idem in lustrial civilisation to a 
stan<lstil'. M. Fennen expressed his hope that a wall-organised strike would 
bring them all to their final goal at an e.arly date. 


Resolutions. 

t. China and India. 

The last day of the Congress was devoted mainly to the passing of resolu¬ 
tions. Very ne.arly 40 resolutions rvere p.assel. Three of them are of special 
ini ortance to In ia. The first w.'is the resolution of the Indian delegation, 
moved by the Congress delegate, Mr. Nehru ;— 

‘‘This Congress accords its warm support to the Indian National movement 
for complete freedom ol India and is of opinion that liberation ot India from 
foreign domination an 1 all kinds of exploit.alion is an essential s‘ep in full 
emancio.ation of the peoples of die world. This Congress trusts rhat peoples 
and workers of other coun' i ics will fully c'>-opera‘e in this task and will specially 
take eff-ctive SLcps to prevent the despa'ch of foreign troops to India and the 
retention of an arui y-of occuiiatlon in lh.at country. This Congress further trusts 
that the Indian Nation,al movment will h.ase its programme on the full emanci¬ 
pation ot peasants and workers of India without which there can be no real 
freedom and will co-operate with movements for emancipation in the other parts 
of the world”. 
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4 . Task of the Working Cl ass Forces, 

The delegations of British, Indian and Chinese nationalities made the 
following statement as to the task of working class forces :— 

“ We British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task of all 
working class forces in Imperialist countries is (al to fight for full emancipation side 
by side with national forces in oppressed countries in order to secure complete in¬ 
dependence wherever such national forces so desire, (b) to oppose all forms of 
coercion against colonial peoples, fc) to vote against al! credits, naval military 
and air, for maintenance of armed force to be used against oppressed nations, (d) 
to expose the horrors of imperialism to civil and military populations, and (e) to 
expose imperialistic policy in the light of the working c!.ass struggle for freedom”, 

3, The Chinese Situation, 

“ In relation to the immediate situation in China (i) vve demand the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese territory and waters; (2) we 
urge the need of direct action including strikes and imposition of embargo to 
prevent movements of munitions and troops either in Indi.a or China and from 
India to China; (3) estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war 
shall be voted against; (4) in the event of armed intervention or open war, 
every effort shall be made within the labour movement to use every weapon 
possible in working class struggle to prevent hestilities; (5) we demand the 
unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the abolition of unequal 
treaties and of extra-territorial rights and surrender of foreign concessions; 
and (6) finally, in the Interests of trade union and labour movements in Britain, 
India and China, we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate close and active 
co-opciation”, 

4, Indo-Chinese Relations. 

A joint declaration was made by the Indian and Chinese delegates on the 
relations between India and China in the following terms :— 

“For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were 
united by the most intimate cultural ties. From the d.ays of Buddha, to the end 
of the Moghul period and the beginning of British domination in India, this 
friendly intercourse con'iuued uninterruped. 

“ After the East India Comp.iny had secured its firm hold on .he greater part 
of India, the English l egan looking for new resources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultiva'ion into areas where food 
had previously been grown, but also thrust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinpe 
people by force of .arms. Since that infamous opium war of 1840-1844, Indian 
mercenary troops have been sent again and ag,ain to China in support of British 
capitalist brigandage in that country. For 87 years Indian troops have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, Shanghai, etc. Time and 
again, they have been tised to shoot down Chinese workers and have thus created 
ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this declaration, 
Indian troops are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the Chinese 
revolution. 

“ With the strengthening of British imperialism, India was cut off more and 
more from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and intellectual isolation, 
the Indian people have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

“ It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to-day to organise effec¬ 
tive means of preventing India’s money and man-pow'er from being used for the 
enslavement of the Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active 
proraganda should be carried to in India to educate the people regarding China 
and .Trouse them to the necessity of immediate action. We must now resume 
the ancient, personal, cultural and political relations between the two peoples. 
British imperialism which in the p.ast has kept us apart and done us so much 
injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it. 
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“ We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power 
to co-ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simul¬ 
taneously engaitlg British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts China may 
receive active support in her present struggle and the final victory of both people 
may be secured 

5. Against Exploitation. 

Perhaps the most important resolution of the whole Congress was the one 
moved by Mr. Beckett, M.P., on behalf of the Indian, Chinese and British 
delegation. This resolution runs as follows; 

“We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that 
the task of all v/orking class forces in imperialist countries is : 

(i) To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in 
oppressed countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such 
national forces so "desire. (2) To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial 
peoples. (3) To vote against all credits, naval military and aerial, for the main¬ 
tenance of armed forces to be used against oppressed nations. (4) To expose 
the horrors of imperialism to the civil and military population. {5) To expose 
imperialistic policy in the light of working class struggle for freedom. 

In relation to the immediate sitii.ation in China— 

(i) We demand the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese 
territory and waters. {2) We urge the need of direct action, including strikes 
and the imposition of the embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops 
either to India or China and from India to China. (3) d'hat estimates relating 
either to warlike preparations or to vvar shall be voted against. (4) That in the 
event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made with the 
Labour movement to use every weapon possible to working-class struggle to 
prevent hostilities. (5) We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nation¬ 
alist Government the abolition of unequal treaties and of extra territorial rights 
and surrender of foreign concessions. (6) Finally, in the interests of Trade 
Union Labour movements in Britain, India and China, we pledge ourselves to 
work for their immediate close and active co-operation”. 

The Congress also decided to open a permanent world organisation with its 
head office in Paris and branches in the various countries and then dispersed. 

Full Text of Pt. Nehru’s Speech. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, delegate of the Indian National Congress, rising 
to describe the effects of the British World Imperialism was greeted with 
Storiny ovation by the Assembly. He said :— 

With the g reatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty greetings of the 
Indian National Congress which has commissioned me to link our national 
movement w'ith this International united effort to fight Imperialism. We in 
India have experienced the full strenlh of Imperialism. We know accurately 
what it means and we are naturally interested in every movement which is 
directed against Imperialism. In fact, if you want a typical example that 
will help you to understand the nature and consecpience of Imperialism, I think 
you will find ni)thing better than India. From the internal condition of 
India, as our President has said. It may be understood in what manner the 
English Imperialism represses and exploits the workers. In India you will 
find a wonderful ihstance of every phase of Imperialism that you may wish to 
Study. Our problems touch us naturally very deeply but I may Say to you 
all, whether you come from China, Egypt and other distant lands, that your 
interests are bound up with ours. And the Indian problem too is of interest and 
importance for you. 

British Misdeeds in India. 

I cannot tell you here the whale history of Indian exploitation—how Inlia 
is maltreated, repressed and plundered. It is a long and very sad story. And 
all that I can do is to bring to your notice one or two of the most important 
factors which we have to consider particularly in this International Congress. 

27 
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You have heard of various disturbances, massacres, and random butcheries 
and most of you have heard of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that 
because this affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it is in 
any way the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since the 
Britishers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, by pitting one 
province against another until they finally established themselves firmly. During 
the whole period of their stay, they liavc followed the old policy of “ Divide and 
Rule." I regret to have to say that they still follow this policy. The early 
history of their occupation is one of the most wildest and most shameless ex¬ 
amples we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even the British His¬ 
torians who are certainly not quite impartial admit that the early History of 
India under British Rule represents an epoch of predatory war,—a period in 
which free-booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies in the 
land in an unbridled manner. You know perhaps also of the event which is 
known as the “ Sepoy Mutiny ” and which took place 70 years ago. It is called 
so but if fate had willed otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crowned with 
success, then to-day it would have been called the Indian War of Independence. 
What we have to say, in all this, is that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in com¬ 
parison with what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then, such 
things have been constantly taking place; even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent. Numberless comrades and friends of ours are detained in prison 
without any accusation and without any trial. Many of our best comrades in 
India have made prison their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come 
back to their fatherland. 

Exploitation in India. 

This gives rise often to a little sensation but the real injuries committed 
by the Britishers in India—the real exploitation is much more severe than the 
shootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some disturbance, the 
systematic method in which the workers, labourers and farmers are being 
exploited and has made India wliat it is to.day. We read in history, not only 
of the ancient times, but also of the modern period of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different peoples from different ex¬ 
tremities of the world, but if now one goes to India, the most horrible poverty 
stares him in the face. There he sees most of the population do not know 
where they will get their next meal and frequently they do not get it at all. 
Everywhere one meets these hungry people or these half-fed people. This is 
the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are wanted to convince 
you of this that India has suffered terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps are not taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to exist 
as a nation. You know perhaps how years ago (immediately after their advent) 
the Britishers applied the most ruthless methods to tender their industries 
profitable for themselves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardianship over 
the Indian people was not mentioned, our repression was not less severe, but 
it was frank, we had a ruthless and open exploitation and suppression of all 
Indian industries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually inasmuch 
as our ancient system of education was destroyed and we were disarmed. In 
the most multifarious ways, the spirit of the Indian people was destroyed and 
it was attempted to take away from them, every capacity for active and cons¬ 
tructive work. The conscious policy of (he Britisher in India was to attempt 
to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they say that we are not fit to 
protect our country. After introducing a system of education which has 
destroyed our ancient education and has set in its place something which is 
ridiculously meagre and which teaches us false history and tries to educate us 
in the hatred of our own country and in the glorification of England—after all 
these, they tell us now that we have not sufficient culture to be a free nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press that the Indians fight among 
one another. It should also be noted in this connection, that it is extremely 
exaggerated, that it is also the policy of the British to bring about these dis- 
turbiinocs and to sharpen them where they arc in existence and to do everything 
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to keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, however much she may now 
deny it. Now, what is the condition of India to-day? We are speaking of 
exploitation ? We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but often 
a double and a treble exploitation. We have a part of India—the so-called 
‘Indian States’ where under the protection of Britain the Feudal system obtains. 
Often the English point them out to us and other countries as well and say- 
look at these parts of India where a kind of Self-Government is in existence. 
Other parts of India are much more advanced, but the British forget to tell 
one thing. The)' forget to tell us that these States are under their care and 
that they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British who 
first enslaved them and now do not allow them to develop. Consider the case 
of the great land-owners. You have here again the land-tenure system which 
in a great part of India is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept 
up by the British. It is altogether difficult to change it so long as the British 
Government is not willing to do it. In the policy of the British Government in 
India we must reckon even the Indian princes and great land-owners as their 
confederates, because a free India would lead to the liberation of the farmers 
from ejyjloitation. Then again we often see a harmful agreement between the 
British Capitalists and Indian Capitalists. 

British World Politics. 

A study o( the past history and accounts of the last few years will prove 
tliat the British world politics is in a great measure influenced by their Indian 
possession. Who can be deceived lor a moment as to what will happen to Great 
Britain if she does not possess India ? There would then be no British world- 
Enipire. What will take place in future when India is once free ? I cannot say, 
but it is certain that the Bvuisli world-Erapiie will cease to exist. From their 
capitalistic and imperialistic points of view, the British try to do everything in 
their power to I etain their pos:iession of India. Their whote foreign policy is 
to a great part influenced by this aim; therefore they must build up a firm 
overlordship in India. 'I'he resitlt is that India has suffered and Still suffers. 
But that is not all. On account of India other lands have suffered and suffer still. 
You have heaid of the last instance of the activity of British Imperialism in India 
—the sending of Indian troops to China. They were sent inspite of the sharpest 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress. I must remind you ot the 
fact—even to my shame. I must mention—that Indian troops were often used 
to repress other people. 1 read to you the names of the number of countries 
in which Indian troops have been sent by the English for their purpose. In 
the year 1840, they went to China lor the first time, and in the year 1927, they 
are still going there and during this time, they have been used three times 
without number. They were in Egypt. Abyssinia, in the Persian Gulf, in 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibbet, Afghanisthan and Burma. It 
is a horrifying list, 

A World Problem. 

I would like you to understand that the Indian problem is not only a nation¬ 
al problem, but it directly affects a great number of other countries and it is 
of world interest, because, it directly applies to the greatest and the most influen¬ 
tial imperialism of our time. It is clear tliat Such a state of things is insupportable 
for India. We can’t tolerate it any longer, not only because Freedom is 
good and slavery is bad, but because it is a question of life and death for us 
and our country. You too who have come here from the different^countries 
oi the world cannot tolerate these dreadful chains which are also a great hind¬ 
rance to your own freedom. P'or us in India, Freedom is a pressing necessity. 
But it is not less important for you if we win our freedom. The noble examples 
of the Chinese nationalists have filled us with hope and as soon as possible we 
wish to follow in their foot-steps. We want the lullest freedom for our country ; 
naturally (of course) not only the internal but freedom also of making connections 
with our neighbours and other lands as we wish. Because we believe tliat this 
our International Congress affords a possibility of this combined work, we 
welcome it and greet it. —. 



International Economic Conference. 

The following statement was submitted by Mr. N. N. Wadia, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes and Mr. L. K. Hydar, Members from India to the International Econo¬ 
mic Conference, held at Geneva in May 1937: 

“ The economic condition of India and her relations with the outside world 
may be very briefly stated. She is a debtor country in the sense that British 
and other foreign capital is invested in her railways and irrigation works and 
in some of her industries in excess of her own investments abroad. On this capi¬ 
tal large sums have to be remitted annually by way of interest, the official re¬ 
mittances, which are known as the “Home Charges” and which include pension 
and other sterling disbursements, amounting to between £y) and ;£35 millions 
annually. 

“ In order to find the credits necessary for the liquidation of these claims, both 
official and non-cfficial, it is necessary for India to export eve 17 year goods of 
a higher value than the value of her imports; in other words, to maintain a 
favourable balance of her visible trade. This result is secured by the natural 
surplus of production over consumption within her own borders. Covering a 
vast area, the size of Europe less Russia, with a population which numbers one- 
fifth of the whole human race, the wants of her own people are simple and to a 
large extent satisfied by her own productions; indeed, local requirements are 
met chiefly from resources available within reasonably close proximity to the 
individual consumers. 

Indian Exports. 

“ It will be apparent from this brief summary that the productive effort of India 
is Centred far more on internal than on external markets. Agricultural exports 
of India, which in one form or another constitute nine-tenths of her total exports, 
represent at the same time only one-eleventh of her total production. In this 
respect, in her reliance chiefly on internal markets no less than in the volume 
and value ol her local resources and the extent ol her population and ^rea, un¬ 
hampered by inter-provincial trade barriers, India presents a picture more closely 
analogous to that of the United States of America than to that of European 
States. It is true that in India, as in Europe, the coal, steel and cotton tejftile 
industries endure their share of the prevailing depression. The depression is 
no less keenly felt because in all three industries productive capacity is greater 
than it was. Other industries also have developed in the absence ot foreign com¬ 
petition and under the stimulus of high prices during the war. 

Fiscal Policy. 

“ India has adopted a fiscal policy which seeks to foster and develop the start 
which was thus made unoer pressure of war conditions. Nascent industries, 
built up with local labour and capital from local materials to meet local needs, 
cannot be allowed to die under the competition of foreign goods, over-produced 
abroad and sold in Indian markets at cut rates. The advantage which might 
accrue to the Indian consumer from these low prices weigh but little in compari¬ 
son with the necessity of building up local industries on a sure foundation. The 
protective policy ol India aims at the development of such manufactures only, 
as will one day be able to meet world competition unaided, and protection, 
whether it takes the form of import duties, bounties or other forms of State aid, 
is granted only for a limited number of years to individual industries. 

“ Partly as a result of war and post-war conditions, and partly as a result of 
the adoption of a policy of discriminating protection, a change has occurred in 
the character of India’s foreign trade. Manufactures account for a slightly 
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lower proportion of her imports and a slightly higher proportion of her pports. 
While, thanks to a succession of good harvests, agricultural production has 
increased, local consumption has in the main increased more rapidly than exports. 

“ As might be expected in a country where the population largely subsists 
on agriculture. Government revenues since the war have been raised chiefly 
through indirect taxation. Thus Customs and exercise receipts account res¬ 
pectively for -24 per cent, and 22 per cent, of the total official revenues of India, 
to which income tax contributes only 12 per cent. 

Period of Deficits. 

“ During the years 1918-ig to 1933-23, revenue failed to balance expenditure 
and the aggregate of the annual deficits amounted to nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees. Severe retrenchments and additional taxation have since restarted the 
financial equilibiium of the Government of India. The national debt has incresed 
since 1913-14 from 1,797 millions of rupee debt and .£247 millions of sterling debt 
to 5,231, millions and £339 millions. 

“ The sterling value of the rupee, which during the earlier years of the current 
century had been stabilised as is. 4d. increased during the concluding years of 
the war and again during the trade boom which followed, until in the spring of 
1920 it reached its maximum of 2s. io-i-2d. Thereafter, as trade depression 
developed, exchange fell to ap[iro\imatcly is, 3d. in 1921. Subsequently, as a 
result of successive good harvests and favourable trade balances, the value of 
the rupee appreciated. By legislation of March 1927 the ratio was fixed at is. 6d. 

Rise in I’ricrs. 

India suffered no less than other markets of the world from the rise of prices 
which occurred during the trade boom of 1919-20 and from the subsequent 
slump. The economic life of India was affected in many ways : 

(a) Although there is not the same problem of industrial unemployment in 
India as in European countries, yet the usual lag' occurred by which the rise of 
wages followed instead of accompanying the rise of prices. When a subsequent 
fall of prices occurred and trade became depressed, a general reduction of wages 
was not found ixissible. 

(b) For several years after the war a serious gap occurred between the 
prices of raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Although both 
sets of prices were higher than pre-war levels, manufactured goods had appre¬ 
ciated to a greater extent than raw materials. This tendency has had an 
important bearing on India’s trade. Roughly three-quarters of her exports consist 
of raw materials, while the same proportion of her imports consist of manufac¬ 
tured goods. In other words, a greater productive effort was necessary to enable 
India to purchase the same volume of imports as prewar. In actual fact a 
compromise was evolved whereby exports increased (by comparison with per-war) 
during 1924 and 1925, while imports were relatively less. 

(c) Fluctuations of price have been no less serious in India than in other 
markets. One result has been that stocks of staple goods are no longer 
maintained in the world’s markets to the same extent as pre-war, for the risk of 
carrying stocks is enhanced through the uncertainty of prices levels. Producer 
and consumer are thus in closer relations with each other than they were in 
pre-war days, and the effects on prices ot over and under-production are more 
quickly felt. To this cause may be attributed the growing tendency on the part 
of producers of tea, jute and similar products to organise the marketing of their 
goods in order to counteract those abnormal fluctuations of price which mgst 
inevitably occur when the absence of stocks permits the unrestrained impact of 
varying demand on varying supply. 

And their Repercussions. 

“ From the point of view of India—a point of view doubtless shared by other 
great countries producing ravv materi.als in common demand in the world’s 
markets—the vicious circle from which she seeks to escape is one whereby fluc¬ 
tuations of price prevent the growth of confidence, thus militating in the consu¬ 
ming markets against purchases of her raw materials for stock. The absence of 
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such stocks makes itself felt in tendencies which exaggerate fluctuations of price 
and so further discourage the growth of confidence. 

“ Faced with not dissimilar difficulties, the manufacturing industries of Europe 
have been forced into conditions of closer and closer organisation. They have 
learnt that, in the present state of the world’s markets, there is little hope of 
expanding sales unless and until costs are reduced. Reductions of cost are 
possible in any one or more of the following directions :— 

(a) In the organisation of financial and industrial methods, affecting over 
head and distributing charges ; 

(b) In the removal of impediments resulting from Government action ; 

(c) By economics in labour charges; 

(d) By reductions in the cost of raw materials. 

Organisation and Efficiency. 

“ Organisation will undoubtedly play its part in the reduction of overhead 
charges. The manufacturer must look to Gove.'nments to realise the importance 
of removing all unnecessary impediments to trade. In regard to labour charge, 
while no actual reduction of wages appeals in present circumstances to be 
cither possible or desirable, the contribution of labour would take the form of 
the elimination of waste and of increased production as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Indian and World Prosperity. 

“ The fourth heading is that whh which India as primarily a producer of 
raw materials and other countries similarly situated are chiefly concerned. Her 
contribution towards world economic prosperity can only take the form of pro¬ 
gressive effort towards a reduction of agricultural costs, an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and finally, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing. The effects of this policy will be beneficial not merely to the producer 
himself in financing him until his crop is finally disposed of and in securing 
him an increased profit by co-werative sales wisely supervised, but also to the 
world in general in more efficient methods of cultivation and, therefore, in 
greater productivity at equal or reduced cost. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

“The co-operative movement is a means towards this end, and its progress 
in India during the past twenty years has been striking. Only last year, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate agricultural conditions in India. 
The commission has been instructed to e.xplore possible extensions of existing 
activities in the field of research and demonstration, the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and the extension of rural credit facilities. It is at 
present engaged in prosecuting its enquiries, and its report is awaited with 
interest. 

“ It must be remembered, however, that, if real progress is to be made, the 
manufacturer must share with the primary producer the advantages of the 
cheaper and better production of raw materials. The demand for manufactured 
goods can only develop naturally and steadily, as it did in pew-war days, when 
world prices are stabilised, confidence is restored and equilibrium is again main¬ 
tained between the costs and profits of producers and manufacturers. Failing 
such equilibrium, India and the countries at present concerned primarily with 
the production of raw materials are forced either to curtail their purchases of 
manufactured goods, at the e.xpense of their general standard of life or, alter¬ 
natively, to provide more and more for themselves those commodities which they 
have hitherto found it convenient to draw from abroad’’. 
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International Labour Conference. 

The International Labour Conference which commenced its session in 
Geneva on the 31SI May took a bold and significant step in asking a repre¬ 
sentative of an extra-European country to take the chair at this session. This 
honour was conferred on Sir Atul Chatterjee, the High Commission for India. 

An impon ant item on the agenda was the question of Compulsory Sickness 
Insurance which it was proposed to deal with in the draft convention. The 
session was the most lively. About 45 States were represented and some 
delegations were singularly large as. for instance, the Japanese Delegation which 
consisted of about 30 members. There was all-round satisfaction at the fact that 
the Employers’ Delegate from India was an Indian of Mr. Birla’s type. Different 
committees were fairly active and a good deal of spade work was accom¬ 
plished. Indian employers’ view-point was expressed by Mr. Birla in an able 
speech which won him congratulations from the different sections of the 
Conference. 

Mr. Birla'a Speech. 

Speaking on Compulsory Sickness Insurance, Mr. Birla said that although 
India is not hostile to the principle of such an insurance for labour it found 
itself in a position which rendered the adoption of the scheme embodied in the 
draft convention impossible. The present scheme was formulated with reference 
to European conditions and could not suit India whose industries were not in 
the same stage of development and could not consequently bear the same 
burden or strain. Then again, Indian labour whose wages were comparatively 
low would hardly favour the scheme which contemplated a contribution of part 
of their income to the insurance fund, established thereunder in India._ This 
cjuestion had not even been discussed and time was needed to bring India into 
line with other countries, which had built up their present position, characterised 
by the individual strength given under protection afforded by the tariff wall 
over long periods, in some cases over forty years. He sluuld do his best to 
bring the matter to the notice of the Indian Parliament wh cb he hoped would 
take such steps in th s direction as might appear justified in view of the country’s 
special position, but for the present he must with due deference to the authors 
of the scheme say it did not suit India and was therefore unacceptable to them. 

Speaking in a general discussion of the Director’s Report Mr. Birla 
touched upon many important points, particularly, that of the establishment of 
a national correspondent of working hours by Japan. 

Discussing the proposed appointment of a national correspondent at Delhi, 
Mr. Birla remarked that, while it was very essential to have such a correspondent 
in India, he doubted whether Delhi was the suitable place for that purpose. 
Calcutta and Bombay being more important business centres in India, Mr. Birla 
thought a national correspondent should be stationed at either of these places. 
He also maintained that, if they wanted to have the trust of Indian Labour, 
they ought to have a correspondent of Indian nationality, and to see that the 
literature issued from his t fitce was not confined to the foreign language. Hindi 
was the most prevalent language in India, being spoken by one-third of its 
population and easily understood by the remaining population. He suggested 
that all literature should be issued primarily in Hindi. 

Mr. Birla was glad that notice had been taken of the abolition of slavery 
in Nepal. He would draw the Director’s attention to a slight mistake in giving 
its description. Nepal was not an Indian State as vvas generally understood 
from that descriptive title. Us status was higher, the ruler being termed His 
Majesty the King of Nepal. He hoped the mistake would be duly rectified. 
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Mr. Birla very much deplored that the Japanese Government had been put¬ 
ting off under one excuse or other the ratification of the Washington Working 
Hours invention. He said that it was amazing to find in these days when 
there had been such a remarkable advance in other civilised countries in regard 
to Labour legislation that the Japanese factories were still working in many cases 
more than twelve hours a day. He thought at least for the sake of humanity, 
the Government of Japan should take immediate steps to give effect to the 
Washington Convention about the hours of work. 

Concluding Mr. Birla said that he regretted that in the past Indian emplo¬ 
yers had taken little interest in their representation at the International Labour 
Conference. He very much apprecited the remark of the Credentials Committee 
last year that they desired to see countries represented by men of their own 
nationality. Indian employers were no less keen upon that point now, and he 
hoped that in future they would find them always ready to meet the desire of the 
Credentials Committee in this direction. 

Mr. Giti’* Speech. 

Mr. V. V. Giri, in the course of his speech, expressed grateful thanks 
to Suzuki, the Japanese workers’ delegate, for the noble fraternal sentiments 
he had expressed, especially, his reference to workers in India. He said 
Sir A. Chatterjee’s chairmanship was an honour not only to India but to the 
East. He congratulated the Director of Labour Office and his colleagues 
on their wonderful woric on behalf of the workers of the world though he 
declared the Labour Office had not devoted its time and energy to the investi¬ 
gation into and amelioration of conditions in Mandated Territories and 
countries like India. The living vvages for workers was unheard of in India 
and the system of payment was most unjust to poorer workers. The hours of 
work in railways were from 12 to 14 and even 16 daily, With regard to the 
sickness insurance, it was in a sorry state. The Indian Government considered 
that any practical measure with regard to that c|uestion was at present impossible. 
Speaking on the freedom of association, Mr. Giri declared that even organised 
associations in India were particularly suppressed and gagged when the real 
issue between employers and employees arose. 

Mr. Giri asked from the Conference for a clear statement as to what action 
the International Labour Office had taken in the matter of recommending to the 
countries like Kenya the abolition of forced labour. He wanted these countries 
to be informed to stop it if they had not yet done so. 

Paying tribute to Japan for having retrieved the lost name of the East, Mr, 
Giri appealed to that country to improve the conditions of their workmen and 
show to the West that it would be second to none in ameliorating the hard lot 
of her teeming workiirg classes that built lire forluvc of the nation. 

Mr. Giri congratulated the Director and his colleagues of the International 
Labour Office for the great work so far accomplished in the name and on behalf 
of the workeis of the world. But while so appreciating, he said, he would not 
be true to himself or just to those whom he represented if he did not tender his 
humble but constructive criticism with a sincere desire to further the objects of 
the great international organisation. He brought lo the notice of the Con¬ 
ference that, perhaps for reasons beyond control, the International Labour Office 
could not devote that attention and energy to the investigation of conditions, 
of workers in special countries which are given various names such as colonies 
protectorates, dependencies and spheres of influence etc., who have the mis¬ 
fortune to be ruled by European nations and where the workers have to fight 
the capitalists who are more often than not supported by their Government. 
The Conference, Mr. Giri submitted, should look to these problems more than 
to the emancipation of the European workers, as they were able to contend 
with their masters on equal terms and get their reasonable grievances redressed 
whether by honourable treaties or by means of legislation, without requiring 
any help from the Labour office. 

Mr. Siri continued : “ I appeal to my fellow delegates from these countries 
not to consider for a while that I have been making these statemehts in a spirit 
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of fault-finding but only to remind the International Labour Office that a good 
deal has yet to be done in the interests of the poor workers who have no national 
Government of their own. Failure to take great care of their interests will 
rob this organisation of its weight and prestige and will deprive it of its 
character”. 

Real Representation. 

Mr. Giri then drew the attention of the Conference that subject nations 
were not properly represented at the Conference by their own men. For in¬ 
stance the Dutch, the French and the Itelgian delegations had only one coloured 
representative as delegate or as adviser. The assumption that these delegations 
represented idle colonies was based on a fiction. The Conference, he submitted, 
should insist on proper reprcseniation. Then the Conference could gel a clear 
idea of the conditions prevailing in those special countries. 

The International Labour Conference should insist on Governments such 
as the Union of South Africa to send from time to time a workers’ delegate. 
7'he workers there are the natives of the soil and they outnumber the foreigners 
by at least five or six times. The representation of Mr. Clement Cadalli, the 
Genera! Secretary of one of the biggest unions in South Africa should have been 
accepted. He should have been allowed to be a workers’ delegate from South 
Africa. 

The best way to solve these difficult questions was, said Mr, Giri, to appoint 
a small committee of enquiry to go to liiese countries and make a stu.ly of the 
conditions there with the help of the Government and workers of these countries. 
The organisation would then be in a position to judge for itself. 

“Living” Wages in India. 

Speaking on behalf of the workers of his country, he referred to the ‘ living 
wages’ paid by the Railways in India to their employees which amounted from 
8 sh. to I4sh. per month on which they had to maintain a family of four to five 
persons. On the great economic principle of supply and demand the Govern¬ 
ment, as agent of the Railways, supported this scale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Giri empliasised on the need for direct representation of 
labour in the Legislatures of the country and pleaded for an investigation into 
the condition of workers in jute, textile and other industries and for the providing 
of rudirnen'al amenities of labour in those industries. 

Dr. Peraniype’* Speech. 

Dr. I’aranjype in the coutse of his speech expressed the gratification of the 
Government and the people of India at the high honour done to India by the 
selection of the Indian delegate to preside over the Conference. lie hoped that 
this was only an indication of the great interest t.aken all over the world in the 
conditions of labour in India. He was glad to learn of the decision to appoint 
a correspondent of the Labour Office in India and he also strongly supported 
the suggestion of Mr. Birla, that the appeal of Indian workers should be made 
through the vernaculars of India. 

He referred to the Asiatic enquiry, which was being conducted by the 
Labour Office, and Said that it would be most useful if high officials, such as the 
Director, were to visit India personally. 

Dealing with the internal organisation of Labour Office, Dr. Paranjype 
observed that the number of people from eastern countries were comparatively 
small and hoped that it would be possible to engage a few more people from India, 
China, Japan and other countries, with the object of increasing the usefulness 
of the Labour Office. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Giri with regard to the hours of work on 
r.ailways, etc,. Dr. Paranjype declared that no complaint had been made by the 
Legislative Assembly, that the Government of India was not observing to the 
letter and spirit the llours Convention. The Government of India could hardly 
l ie blamed for non-observance of the conventions and recommendations of the 
Internationa] Labour Organisation by the Native States. 
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South African Indian Congress. 

The South African Indian Congress opened at Johannesburg on the 12th 
March 1927. The full number of delegates were present, including those from 
places as distant as fifteen hundred miles. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Opening the session Mr. Andrews bore personal testimony to the Spirit of 
goodwill and good faith, which pervaded the Round Table Conference at Cape 
Town for which Gen. Hertzog and Dr. Malan were principally responsible. In 
conclusion he asked that not a single word should be spoken which might weaken 
the mutual trust already established. 

The speeches of the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
indicated nearty acceptance of the agreement as a thoroughly honest attempt at 
a friendly settlement. The Chairman of the Reception Committee said : “We 
meet in a more peaceful atmosphere to give a verdict on the Round-table Agree¬ 
ment. It is the privilege of the South African Indians to gratefully record the 
honest efforts of the Habibullah Deputation to accomplish a settlement. It is also 
our privilege to record the co-operation and sympathy of Gen. Hertzog and Dr. 
Malan, whose admirable attempts to understand the Indian viewpoint have 
equally contributed to bring about a happy change and friendly spirit.” 

Presidential Address. 

Mr, GODFREY, President of the Congress, emphasised that the Indian com¬ 
munity in South Africa approved the Agreement as a whole and accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made. He feit the success of the Agreement would mainly 
depend on themselves. He stated that many points were still left undecided and 
much work of criticism would remain to be carried through. But, whatever was 
done, should be accomplished in the friendly spirit which pervaded the Con¬ 
ference itself. 

Continuing, the President said “ India sent us her most eminent men, sober 
with age, ripe in wisdom and experience. It is my duty to record the work of 
the Executive, Messrs. Kajee, Father, Nursoo, Naidu and Ismail who rendered 
admirable service at Capetown with other chosen delegates. Generally speak¬ 
ing, we approve of the settlement though certain parts we must oppose, especially 
restrictions on the municipal land sales and the tacit refusal to restore our lost 
municipal franchise. We insist on ‘no taxation without representation,’ as our 
inalienable right. There are also many things undecided needing examination. 
To-day we arc more concerned with the intention of the Bill than the actual 
wording. We recognise the change of heart and warmly welcome it. It is, as 
Dr. Malan says, an agreement in the nature of an honourable, friendly under¬ 
standing, Therefore we, Indians, must regard it even more binding, for, if we 
depart from the honour, we are refusing to act as gentlemen, which is for us 
impossible. 

“We believe that this agreement is an indication of South Africa’s desire to do 
right by us. I am certain that, if our resolutions and criticisms are practical and 
useful, they will receive proper consideration from the Union Ministers. There 
is much in the agreement which commends itself, reflecting patience and courage 
of both the Governmen s. 

“We wish, however, to emphasise the fact that, in future, as in the past, we 
shall be sober in our demands, just in our aspirations, persistent in our efforts 
and repudiate all legislation prejudicial to our honour. We are determined, as 
South Africans, to shoulder the burdens of our adopted country as well as claim 
the privileges. We want a definite political status and demand it. 

“During the coming year, our Executive must supply the Agent-General 
with the necessary information enabling him to secure full implementing of the 
agreement,” 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT 

The Annual Report. 

Mr. Kajee, Congress Secretary, then read his annual report, showing remark¬ 
able ability and untiring energy. He mentioned the South Africa prayer-day as the 
foundation of the success achieved. “Apart from the efficacy ol the prayer before 
the Divine Being, the quietening influence of such a great peaceful gathering is 
supremely imttortant. If causes be looked for regarding the change in European 
opinion, prayer-day is the chief. When the Delegation came, we were privileged 
to obtain, on innumerable occasions, interviews and consultations of the highest 
importance. We could not have been treated better, and we would desire to 
record our gratitude to Messrs. Nursoo, Camay and Rasul, who represented 
Transvaal; Messrs. Ismail, Khangixil and Mahomed Khan, the Cape Province; 
Mr. Naidu, Natal; Mr. Pather, the Treasurer of the Congress; Mr. Hawa, Vice- 
President; and also those present, and Mr, Godfrey. We had joint sub-cora- 
mitees with the delegates, entering into ihe minutest details. We, therefore, 
duly express our full satisfaction thanking specially the Hon. leader for his 
courtesy and kindness. It is a matter for pride to our community that the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Pheroze Seihna were the guests of our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee.” 

Mr. Kajee then thanked the Indian National Congress, paying a special 
tribute to Mahaunaji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. The Congress then adjourned. 

Next day, the 13TH MARCH, when the Congress met, there was remark¬ 
able unanimity regarding the acceptance of the Round Table Conference agree¬ 
ment and grateful appreciation of the work of ihe delegation with an earnest 
petition to the Viceroy to make Mr. Sastri the first Agent General. 

Division of opinion only came concerning local issues, but .a wise decision 
was taken to retain the Durban headquarters of the Congress and reappoint 
en bloc for the ensuing year all the Congress officers retiring. Johannesburg 
desired to be the headquarters, but Mr. Kaj. e. (Durban) had done such splended 
work that preferably the office remained there. 

Resolutions. 

The main resolution was follows: “The Congress accepts the Round Table 
Agreement as an honest attempt to find a solution and is prepared to work it 
as such, while reserving the right to protest against confiscation of the municipal 
franchise, the restriction on municipal sales of land and the penalising clauses 
of the Colour Bar Act. The Congress reserves the right critically to examine 
any new draft bill implementing ihe Agreement. 

A second resolution recorded the heartfelt thanks and deep appreciation of 
the unparalleled services of the Delegation, creating a new friendly atmosphere 
and reaching a settlement honourable to both sides, which opened avennues of 
further development to the Indian community in South Africa. 

A third resolution condemned the unauthorised and misleading cables from 
Durban concerning South African Indian settlement. The strongest language 
was used concerning this. The so-called Natal Vigilance Association, which was 
bitterly anti-Congress and ludicrously unrepresentive, was also condemned. 

Another resolution earnestly asked Mr, Sastri to become the Agent General, 

All these resolutions were passed unanimously, and cordially, with the strong 
support of each province. 



Interpellations in Assembly 

On Indians Abroad. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

On the 37TH JANUARY, the Hon. Mr. lihore, replying to Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s 
question regarding poll-tax on Indians in Kenya, said that the Government had 
received a representation from the Imperial Citizenship Association on Kenya Poll- 
Tax and said : “Yes, 1 may, however, mention that an ordinance on precisely the 
Same lines as the Asiatic Poll-Tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respect of Europeans, but under it Europeans will pay a tax 
of 30 shillings while Indians pay 20 shillings only. The Government are in 
communication with the Colonial Government. 

Grant of Permit to Dr. Sudhindra Hose to Visit India. 

On the 31ST JANUARY hir. Gaya Prosad Singh and Mr. Relvi asked 
with reference to the grant of permit or emergency certificate to Dr. Sudhindra 
Btse to visit India.—“ Has the attention of the Government been drawn to his 
letter published in ■■'Ihe Amiita Pa.ar Patrika” dated the ijlh December 1926, 
in which he comjilairs that he has not yet succeeded in getting a permit to 
visit India in spite of the assurance given by Mr. H. S. Amery in the House of 
Commons in February last that Dr. Bose could, at any time, obtain a certificate ? 
(b) Will the Government be pleased to s ate definitely w'hcther they have any 
objection to allow Dr. Btse to visit India? If they have none, what facilities 
have they effered or are willing to effer to Dr. Bose in this direction? 

Sir Alexander Mudcliman replied : The newspaper article referred to does 
not accurately state the positicn since his renunciation of British Indian na¬ 
tionality. On becoming an American citizen shortly after the outbreak of the 
war. Dr. Sudhindra Bose has on two or three occasions applied for facilities 
to visit India. I have previously staled in this House that it was considered 
inadvisable to grant him a British passport as a passport constitutes a proof 
ot national stattis and since the judgment of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A, in 
the case of U. S. A. veisus Bhagat Singh Thind, the national status of Indians 
naturalized in the U. S. A. has been a matter of doubt. Dr. Bose was, however, 
informed that the Goveinmcnt ol India had no objection to the issue to him of 
an emergency certificate for a direct journey to India. 1 am not aware when 
Dr. Bose fiist applied for an emergency certificate. Our failure to issue one to 
him immediately was due to a misunderstanding by the British representatives 
in America. This was corrected and Dr. Bese was informed by the British 
Embassy early in 1926 ihat he could have an emergency certificate on application 
to the proper authorities. If, as is alleged, he is siill not in possession of the 
certificate, it is to be piesLimcd that he has not applied for it. Dr, Bese did, 
as a matter of fact, conespend wiih the British embassy on the subject in the 
beginning of 1929 when he Sought for an assurance that he would be granted 
a safe conduct and facilities for his retuin to the United States. This unusual 
assurance the Government of India were not prepared to give. No conditions 
were laid down for the issue of a certificate. 

Indians in Kenya. 

On the 31ST JANUARY the pi siticn of Indians in Kenya w'as raised by 
Mr. Gaja I'rasad Singh who asked: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been ciiawn to ihe following resolutun passed by ihe Indian National Cengress 
at Gaubaii 1 n the 27th Drctn ber 1926 that “in ihc cjiinicn of the Cengress 
lire piogtissively rtslriciive k’gis'alii n against the 1 ndian settlers of Kenya aS 
indicated Ly ihe latest action ol the Kenya Government in increasing the original 
poll-tax of 20 shillings which by currency manipulation, was raised to 30 shillings 
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and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, is calculated to 
derncnstrate afresh that British imperialism means the conversion of interests 
at the cest of Indian interests, liberty and aspiration?" (b) Is it a fact that in 
Kenya a sum of ^32,000 is vetjuired for the education of about 960 European 
children only and £20,000 for the education of about 2,318 Indian children ? 
(c) Will the Government kindly state why Indians alone have been subjected 
to the payment of poll-tax and what steps, if any, have they taken or pro¬ 
posed to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of East 
African Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the redress of 
this wrong ? 

Mr. lihore, in reply, said that answer to (a) was in the affirmative. As 
regards (b) the Government had not yet received official information on this 
point but understood that the position was as stated. As regards (c) the Hon. 
Member-was mis'aken in siippcsing that Indians alone had been subjected to 
poll-tax. There was also a poll-tax at a higher rate on Europeans. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had made representation regarding the system of financing 
communal educaticn in Kenya. The answer to the second part of this question 
was in the negative. 

Supplementary enquiries by Messrs K, C. Roy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
elicited that the Government of India is in correspondence with the Colonial 
Office on the subject. 

The Fiji Deputation’s Rcjxtrt. 

On the iST FEBRUARY, replying to a ques icn of Mr. Gaynprasad Singh 
and the supplementary enriuirics of Pandit Hridaynalh Kimr.ru, Mr. Bhore 
iledaied that the Fiji Deputation’s icport was highly contentious. Its jpubli- 
cation would only provoke a rejoinder from Fiji authorities as diametrically 
"Pposed views were held on the subject and would destroy the present atraos- 
i here of helpful negotiations promising proper settlement. 

Kenya Affairs. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, Mr. 

; bore said that the Government of India were aware that the proposal demanding 
n elected European majority in the Kenya Legislature had been mooted by 
ulei s of the European non-official comnrunity and the matter was receiving the 
lU ution of the Government of India w'ho were alive to the issue involved. 

Replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru’s supplementary question, Mr. 
i,lie admitted that the Kenya White Paper laid down that ihe colony would 
! get self-government but Mr. Bhore wanted regular notice to answer the 
M iy whether Sir B. N. Sarma had given an undertaking to publish the Fiji 
imri and as to when the Fiji Government urged the non-publication of this 

i'urt. 

Position of Indians in Fiji. 

()n the 15TH FEBRUARY, replying to Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. J. W. Bhore, 
iocation Secretary) admitted that as condition precedent to the appointment 
III- Indian Deputation, the p'iji Government, in the Fiji Royal Gazette in 
V 1921 had guaranteed that the position of Indians in Fiji would in all 
. I t IS be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. It was 
ih.it cn the Fiji Advisory Executive Council there was not a single Indian. It 
niiially true that restrictions had been placed on Indians in Fiji in the 
i 1 of loitering in towns between 11 p, m. and 5 p. ra., while no such res- 
ui existed in the case of Europeans. Mr. Bhore said that applications 
I nils by Indians were generally limited to lo acres of agricultural land 
:,o acres of grazing land, but if an applicant showed he had means to work 
i ;;c area, the application was seldom refused, as regards any steps on 
1 ill of the Government of India in this direction, they were still in corres- 
I 1 m e and were unable to make a statement. 

1 plying to a further question of Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr, Bhore said that 
! I niaticns in regard to the abolition of poll-tax in Fiji and enlarging 
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municipal franchise in certain localities made by the Colonies Committee of the 
Government of India and the decisions arrived at by the Colonial Office were 
recorded in the correspondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which had 
been published in the resolution of the Government of India No. 24 Overseas 
dated the 12th January 1927. These were matters on which the elected Indian 
representatives in the local council would be in a position to press the views of 
the Indian community on the Colonial Government and the Government of India 
did not propcse to take any further steps at present. It was understood that 
restrictions were in force regarding gun licences and purchase of arms by 
Indians but the Government of India have no information as to what precisely 
these restrictions were. No figures were available from which incidence of 
taxation of different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians were at 
present represented by one nominated member of the Fiji Legislative Council and 
under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office will be temporarily 
represented by three nominated members until necessary changes can be made 
in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian community to return ^ elected mem¬ 
bers to the Council. The question of their representation in municipal councils 
has been referred for the consideration of the Colonial Government and would, 
it is understood, be examined in the first instance by a local committee on which 
the Indian community would be absolutely represented. 

To a further question by the same member, Mr. Bhore replied : “ The Inter- 
Departmental Conference held in London in 1917 published certain proposals 
fora new assisted system of emigration to Fiji among other colonies for public 
information and criticism. Assisted emigration to Fiji had not been opened and 
no question of enforcing the recommendations of that conference therefore arises”. 
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The Council o f State. 

The Council of State commenced its winter session on the 8TH FEBRUARY, 
in the new Council Chamber, New Delhi next to the Legislative Assembly. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

Official Business. 

The Secretary read a message from the last Assembly signifying its agree¬ 
ment to the amendments made by the Council to the Indian Bar Council Bill, 
Thirteen Bills passed by the Central Legislature in the last session and assented 
to by the Governor-General were mentioned. These included the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Cantonment Amendment Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code third amendment Act, the Indian Bar Councils Act and the Indian 
Evidence Act. 


Piivilegea Enquiry Committee's Report. 

After about forty questions had been answered, the President as chairman 
presented the report of the Committee on the privileges of the House. The Com¬ 
mittee was appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy, but he Iiaving gone to 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncrief Smith presented the report. He added that 
if the memlicrs desired to pursue the matter, then the proper course for them 
was to move resolutions for the recommendations of the Committee being given 
etfect to. The resolution should be subject to admission and ballot process. 

The Committee consisted of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Messrs. S. R. Das, 
1. Crerar, Ramdas Pantulu, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha. 

Scope of the Enquiry. 

The first question considered was the scope of the Committee’s deliberations 
wiih special reference to the following two suggestions by the Hon. Mr. Ramdas 
I'aniulu: (i) That where a member of the Council of State has committed an 
I li ci ion offence, he should be treated as having committed a breach of privilege 
.riul his case should be dealt with by the Council and not by ordinary criminal 
Courts; (2) that the privileges and immunities of members of the legislature 
>lu)akl be incorporated in the Government of India Act when the Act is next 
.luiemled. It was decided by a majority that questions of general powers, 
pi ivileges and immunities should not be discussed but that the Committee, by its 
I rrms of reference, was only authorised to consider the question of the privileges 
.iijiycd by members of the Council as distinct from the privileges of the Council 
. a body. The above two suggestions were, therefore, not considered. 

Members’ Allowances. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu suggested that members should only be 
. nmiied to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ residence before and after the 
i i.i-tings of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present. The Committee 
, ivlcii unanimously to suggest to the Council to recommend to the Government 
{ i vduce the existing period of 7 days to 3 days provided that a majority of 
j, 11 official members of the Council are of that opinion. 

t he Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Council to recommend 
1 he Government that in the case of non-official members, a daily allowance 
Ii.ill die daily rale admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied 
iiavelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided, (a) that 
ti,i ‘ aiiie privilege is extended to the members of the Assembly and (b) that the 
|)n ,|insal meets with he approval of a majority of the non-ofijcial membcrli qf 
th. i'ouncil. 
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Titles. 

The Committee decided by a majority that there were no grounds for the 
alteration of the rule by which a member can reserve a whole compartment. The 
Committee, with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, was unani¬ 
mously of opinion that members of the Council ought to retain the title of ‘Hon’ble.* 
The majority were further of opinion that in any case, the Committee ought not 
to make any recommendation on the subject of titles for the reason that confer¬ 
ment of honours is a prerogative of the Crown which in India is delegated to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and not to the Governor-General in Council 

Allowances to Resident Members. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a member who is a resident of 
the place in which the Council is sitting should be entitled to receive daily 
allowance. The Committee decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to 
the Government that in such cases, a member should Ire made eligible for daily 
allowance for the days on which he attends a sitting of the House or of a 
Committee of which he is a member. 

Position in the Warrant of Precedence. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas pantulu proposed that members of both houses should 
be given a definite position in the warrant of precedence. The Committee 
unanimously decided to place on record that it has been brought to its notice 
that owing to the absence of a place in the warrant of precedence for members 
of the legislature, such members do not always receive on public official occasions 
in the provinces the recognition to which iheir position entitles them. A majority 
of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any recommendation 
for the assignment of a place in the w’arrant to members of the Council of State 
as they understand that the warrant is designed to regulate precedence, solely 
of officials amongst themselves. They think, however, that the attention of the 
Gover^nment should be drawn to the necessity of taking Steps to secure that 
members of the Council should have a recognised position at public functions of 
the nature referred to. 

Exemption from Arms Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu proposed that the privilege of e.xeraption 
from the operation of the Arms Act should extend to ex-merobers of the Council 
of State for life. The Committee decided by a majority that since the Council 
on 26th February 1923 expressly negatived the lesser proposal that ex-members 
should be entitled to obtain licences, they were not competent to consider this 
question in the absence of a reference “ ad hoc.” 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu proposed that it should be suggested to the 
Council of State to recommend to the Government that the local Governments 
should be forbidden to take punitive or preventive action against members of 
the central legislature who rvere touring in the discharge of their public duties 
without informing the Government of India. The Committee decided to make no 
recommendation. 

The Committee considered the following three questions which were raised 
in the debate on the Hon. Rao Sahib Dr. Rama Rao’s resolution moved on 
15th February 1926 viz., equal representation of the Council and the Assembly 
on the Standing Advisory Committee and like introduction of a larger number 
of important bills in ihe Council with the corollary of preference of a larger 
number of bills to a Select Committee of the Council and the establishment of a 
convention that voting by the Assembly of grants of the Council of State allowance 
etc., should not be made the occasion for attacks upon the Council. The 
Committee decided that these questions appointing it as it had been decided to 
so interpret that resolution. 

Official Bills. 

The Hon, Sir Mahomed Habibullah the introduced a Bill to amend the Provi¬ 
dent Funds Act of 1925 extending the privileges of providing for old age to a}l 
classes of educational and administrative bodies, 
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The Hon’ble Mr. S. R. Das introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
Amendment Bill altering pecuniary limits in rent suits as recommended by the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

Lastly, Mr. Braync introduced the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill so as 
to fix the minimum charge that could be levied to meet the cost of preventive 
establishment which had recently increased while there had been lowering of 
salt duty from Rs. 2-8 per maund to Rs. 1-4 a m.aiind. The House then adjourned. 

Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquors. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Hon. Ramadas Pantulu moved for the 
adoption of a policy of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors in local 
administrations under the direct control of the Government of India. He 
confined his motion to these local administrations in order to raise the whole 
question of the policy of prohibition as otherwise he could not do so, excise 
being a transferred subject in the provinces. The 'Government’s policy had 
been one of regulation as opposed to prevention or prohibition. This policy 
had, however, been one of mere negation. The Hon. Mr. Ramadas traced 
the excise policy from the time of Lord Crew and emphasised that Mr, 
Brayne’s amendment for a policy of moderation was exactly what was 
laid down in 189S, but which had failed to reduce consumption. There were 
reliable statistics available to show that reductions in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors had not resulted in a corresponding decrease in the consumption 
of other cheap drink. Thus the popular belief that drink evil had grown was 
absolutely justified. Prohibition was the need of the hour in the interests of the 
poor people of India. That this was possible was his firm conviction from 
his study of what was going in the Madras Province. He need not, thererefore 
allude to the experience of America. Alcohol was next to poison and stunted 
the gcpwth of the population both in quality and number. 

Mr. Brayne’s Amendment. 

Mr. Brayne moved an amendment that a policy designed to promote and 
ensure moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors be adopted in local administra¬ 
tions under the direct control of the Government of India. This formula he said, 
epitomised the Government of India’s policy designed to check consumption by 
limiting the sale of liquor and consulting local opinion wherever possible. Pro* 
hibition, on the other hand, was not moral inasmuch as it interfered with the 
liberty of the subject. The State had no right to interfere with the domestic 
concerns of individuals, unless there was evidence of such serious abuse as to 
prove a menace to the safety and well-being of the population. Moreover, pro¬ 
hibition would result in illicit buying and consumption of liquor. Indeed, this 
had happened and was happening in America. In areas covered by the 
resolution, there was no evidence of any great drink evil. Since 1883 there had 
been a decrease of 50 per cent in the quantity of imported liquor and corres¬ 
ponding decrease in the consumption. This policy v/ould be pursued so that 
further progress might be achieved in the reduction of consumption. This was 
the only safe and sure policy. 

The amendment of Mr. Brayne was put and carried by 21 against 14 votes. 
The resolution as amended was then carried, non-officials not challenging a 
division. 

Central Road Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommending that the proceeds of 
taxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for road 
development and that a Central Road Development Fund under the Government 
of India be formed, out of which a yearly grant be made to each local Govern¬ 
ment according to its needs and necessities for the development of quicker 
transport in rural areas for the benefit of the agriculturists in India. Mr, 
Suhrawardy pointed out that his resolution was intended to improve the social 
and economic condition of the agriculturists. It would secure sufficient mobility 
of labour and would also help to equalise the prices in agricultural produce and 
cheapen imported gootls. The speaker suggested that heavy import duties on 
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motor vehicles are to be considerably reduced as recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. A heavy taxation might bring in a large revenue to the 
Government coffers but it would act as a restraint on quicker and convenient 
transport in rural areas. He gathered from their report that the present duty 
was about 30 per cent. Reduction of this import duty was sure to give ample 
facilities for the increase of trade in rural parts and the Government would not 
have to incur any loss in matters of revenue. He, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should reduce the import duty on motor vehicles to an appre¬ 
ciable extent and should earmark the revenue derived from this source exclusively 
for the development of roads and improvement of rural transport. 

Sir Arthur Froom, while supporting the motion, did not agree with its 
wording. He, therefore, moved an amendment for a Committee including 
members of both Houses of the Central Legislature to examine the desirability of 
developing roads and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board 
for the purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect 
of road development. Sir Arthur emphasised that his amendment was not 
antagonistic to the main resolution. The present position was that little or 
no advantage had been taken of motor cars and motor lorries and motor 
transport; but without good roads there was no use in importing these modern 
methods of transport. The proposal was a productive one, for any development 
of roads would come back in the shape of increased agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, thereupon, accepted the amendment which was carried 
without any dissentient voice. 

Official and Non-Official Bills. 

Mr. P. C. D. Chari moved that instructions be issued 10 official members 
of the Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non-official bills and resolu¬ 
tions in the Indian legislature. He said there was no difficulty, legal or con¬ 
stitutional, in the way of accepting the motion. The only question was whether 
it was necessary or expedient. The speaker quoted elaborately from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to show how the present practice vitiated the very object 
which the framers of the constitution had in view. It should be the object of 
the official members to give effect to the constitution and the Government should 
accede to the view exptessed in the motion. The control of the Secretary of 
State had been relaxed solely to give full expression to the views of non-official 
members and his motion was quite in accordance with that policy, It was never 
the intention of Parliament that the official block should be used in order to 
indirectly defeat the popular view which must be given full scope under the Act. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Separation of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved that the Posts and Tejegraph department and their 
accounts be separated. He said that the Telegraph department was working 
at a considerable loss and was consequently a heavy drag on the Postal depart¬ 
ment, This unjust and unequal combination went to deprive the masses who 
availed themselves of the Postal service in a much larger measure than telegraph 
of the benefits of cheap postage. There was no economy either in the woiking 
of these two departments together, for in spite of it some old superior staff still 
Continued. Nor was any valid ground adduced by the Government for a com¬ 
bined system except that telegraph charges was paid for in postage stamps 
and there would be difficulty in apportioning revenues in each department. 
This he stated was a flimsy ground. No such difficulty existed in the case of 
unified receipt stamps in which various provincial Governments had a share and 
none should exist in this case where apportionment could be more easily effected. 
In the interests of the masses, he urged the separation of these two departments. 

The resolution was lest without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

On the uTH FEBRUARY, six official bills were placed on the order 
paper. Three of these had been introduced at its first sitting and two already 
passed by the Assembly. 
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On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr, Corbett, the Council agreed to the in¬ 
troduction of the Bill amendinpr the law relating to provision, maintenance and 
control of light houses by the Government in British India. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Das moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The Council passed the Bill without discussion. 

Sir Mahomed HabibuHah's Bill amending the Provident Fund Act 1925 
was taken into consideration. He emphasised that it was to afford relief to the 
deserving class of public servants in educational institutions. 

The Hon’ble S. R. Das, Law Member, then moved the House for considera¬ 
tion of the Bill amending the Limitation Act 1908, Section 20 and 21 as passed 
by the Assembly. He said that the alterations made in the law were the results 
of suggestions made by the Lower Ch.imber to the Bill passed by the Council 
last August, 

On the motion of the Law Member, the Council passed the Registration 
Act of 1908 Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

When the Madias Salt Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu expressed his difficulty in according support to a measure 
which left taxation to the Executive. It was a large order to ask the Council 
to entrust the Central Board of Revenue with this power. Any cess levied would 
ultimately fall on the consumer. He wanted statistical details relating to liability 
before he agreed to passing the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Vakils as Chief Justices. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY another batch of six non-official resjhiti ns 
was placed for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Hcn'ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved a resolution for the amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act so as to permit the apjiointment of High 
Court Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts of Judicature in India. 
He pointed out that the existing disability arose from the construction of the 
ambiguously worded Section loi. The difficulty really lay in the interpretation 
of words in an obscure proviso to the Section, the words being “ including the 
Chief Justices and excluding Additional Judges.” The matter came to a nead 
when Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar was proposed to be appointed as the Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court and at that time His Majesty’s Government 
was advised not to depart from the existing practice. The la'e Mr. Montagu 
was ready to recognise that Vakils were as able as Banisters and iherefore 
should not be prevented from being raised to the rank of permanent Chief 
Justice. Yet in the year of grace of 1927 the provision was there not only at 
an anomaly, but as a barbarous anachronism. The Law Membership of the 
Government of India was thrown open to Vakils and two appointments on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were also thrown open to Vakils, But 
while a Vakil could act as a Chief Justice, he was not allowed to hold the post 
permanently. With few notable exceptions. Barrister Chief Justices had been 
found sadly wanting in essential qualities for the post. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Transfer of Army Head-Quarters. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that orders for the transfer of Poona district 
head-quarters from Poona to Secunderabad be immediately cancelled. He 
wished to make it clear that he had absolutely no Intention of interfering with 
any military strategy. As soon as the move was mooted, citizens and public 
bodies of Poona u.xpressed their disapproval of the change. Many meetings of 
protest had been heid in an endeavour to persuade the Army Department to 
consider their decisicn. He opposed this move on behalf of the Poona citizens, 
house-holders, shop keepers and merchants who feared considerable loss at a 
time when trade depression was beginning to pick up. He opposed the transfer 
on economical grounds as well as a large sum of money would have to be Spent 
on erection of a new bungalow and head-quarters office at Secunderabad. 

The resolution was defeated. 
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The National Demand. 

The next resolution of Kumar Banker Roy Cliaudhuri for effect being given 
to the National Demand was not moved following the example of members in 
the Assembly. 

Amendment of Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved the following resolution“ This Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council to introduce a Bill in the 
Central Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the introduction of 
(a) a provision on English lines for allowancts in respect of wives, children and 
dependants of assessee, (b) a provision on English lines for objections and 
appeals against assessment, (c) a provision for differentiation for income-tax 
purposes between earned and unearned incomes and (d) a prevision for giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Taxatii n Enquiry Committee for setting 
off the less sustained in one year against profits earned in a subsequent year”, 

Mr. Chari, in a long speech, referred in deiail to the English practice under 
each head and ejuoted also the views of Dr. Paranjpye of the Taxation En¬ 
quiry Committee cn the subject. The principles embeidied in the resolution 
were all admittedly sound and he saw no insurmountable objection to their being 
incorpotated in Indian law. 

Sir Maneckjee Datlabhoy, supporting the resolution, said most of the 
amendments urged in the law were of the right character. His opinion was 
that these must be adopted immediately but for unfortunate reasons, neither 
the Council nor the Assembly had discussed the Taxation Committee’s report 
which dealt with several questiens concernin!' taxation. He, therefore, endorsed 
the view generally expressed and in order to give it a practical touch he moved 
an amendment for a committee of members of both Houses of the Central Legis¬ 
lature to consider the desirability of amending the Income-tax Act on the lines 
suggested by the mover. 

Mr. Desikachari agreed to the amendment for a Committee and the resolu¬ 
tion as amended was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Inter-Class Accommodation in S. I. R. 

Mr, Rama Rao moved for provision of inter-class accommodation in the 
South Indian Railway, both metre and broad gauges, and fixing of the fare for 
that class at five pies per mile, the same as that charged by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. The mover criticised the South Indian 
Railway Aciroinistraticn and said that the Railway Company had been defying 
public opinion in the matter of providing and improving inter-class accommoda¬ 
tion in their trains. They had even suppressed the fact of provision of inter-class 
accommodation in up and down Ceylcn Boat Mails from their budget submitted 
to the- Government last year. The Government had also made a misleading 
and incorrect statement in the proceedings of the Sianding Finance Commitee 
for railways that there was no inter-class in S. 1 , K,, though actually there was 
ilRer-claSS provided in two trains at last, albeit experimentally. A maximum 
rate of pies per mile was collected from passengers, he quoted facts 
and figures to show that the inter-class was popular in S. I. R. and urged on 
the Government to take immediate steps to have inter-class accommodation 
provided in all mail and passenger tiains of the S. I. Railway, both metre and 
broad gauges, and to fix the fare at five pies per mile. 

The Light-Houses Bill. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, the Council of State agreed to the motion of 
Mr. Corbett that “ 1 his Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maintenance 
and control of light houses by the Goveinment in British India be referred to a 
Joint tommittee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly and that the 
Joint Comrnittee do consist of 12 membeis.” 

The Law Member then njoved that the bill relating to forests, transit of 
forest produce and duty leviable en timber and other foiest produce be taken 
into consideration. 
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The bill was then taken into consideration and on the motion of the Law 
Member, after certain verbal alterations the bill as amended was passed. 

Separate Province for the Andhras. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY, four non-official resolutions appeared on the 
order paper when the Council met. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved ;—■ 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to advise 
His Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute 
the Andhra Telugu districts into a separate province with a full measure of 
responsible Government.” 

Mr. RamadaS Pantulu traced the history of this question at great length. 
In particular, he referred to the conditions laid down by Mr. Crerar, Home 
Secretary, when a proposition for the separation of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was brought forward last year. At that time, the conditions mentioned 
were that the community concerned must express themselves first in the matter, 
secondly, that there must be a strong expression of public opinion and thirdly, 
public opinion must in the first instance be expressed through the primary and 
constitutional channel, i.e., Legislative Council. All these conditions had been 
fulfilled in the case of Andhra districts. Successive conferences of the Andhras 
held under distinguished persons like Sir B. N. Sarma, Raia of Panagal and 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao had expressed themselves in favour of a 
separate province. The Andhras were politically-minded, progressive people. 
There was practically unanimity of opinion among the Andhra members of the 
Madras Legislative Council in favour of .a separate province. The claim of the 
Andhras for a separate province w.as recently conceded by the establishment of 
a separate university. In pleading for a separate province, Mr, Ramadas Pantulu 
said he had in his mind the constitutional future of India as a federal form of 
Government. In outlining the scheme of Government for the Andhra district*, 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said: (i) The province is to be a unit of a congeries of 
self-governing Indian provinces associated for certain purposes under a respon¬ 
sible Government of India on a truly federal and quasi-federal basis. (3) The 
Governor of the province must be strictly a constitutional Governor. (3) The 
provinces should have a unicameral, not a bicameral legislature entirely elected 
on the basis of universal adult franchise and on a system of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. A sec jnd chamber in a local legis- 
la'ure contemplated by Sec'ion Government of India Ac‘, is a grave danger 
which is to be guarded against, ( 4 ) The Executive shvil l be undivided and 
diarchy should completely disappear. The Executive sh ml I be fully responsible 
to the legislature. (5) The province should enjoy as complete a measure of 
fiscal autonomy as is compatible with its relations to thj Central Government 
and any agreed scheme of financial adjustments between the two. (6) Civil 
service should be organised and recruited on a provincial basis except such all- 
India services as may be agreed upon between the Provincial and the Central 
Governments, Covenanted Indian Civil Service should be abolished. (7) The 
Government of India should also be a Government responsible to the legislature. 
The defences of the country will be the exclusive province of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

The resolution was put and lost, 28 voting against and u for. 

Road and Railway Bridge at Mangalore. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved his resolution asking that Netravati Bridge near 
Mangalore on the S. 1 . Railway line be made available also for cart traffic 
between Mangalore and neighbouring villages of Ullal, Permanoor, Kotekar etc. 
He said that owing to congestion in Mangalore and consequent unhealthiness 
of the town this extension was decided upon by Mr. Vibert, a former Collector 
of South Kanara and the village of Ullal is now growing into a splendid 
garden city through private enterprise resembling Malabar Hill of Bombay in 
all respects. The Netravati river between Mangalore and Ullal is not fordable 
except by boats and during the floods, passage is rendered almost impossible. 
He requested the Government to make some provision for cart traffic along the 
railway bridge which he said could be conveniently dope aS the bridge was 
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already meant and suitably constructed for the purpose and thus give some relief 
to suffering Mangaloreans. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Utilising Interest on Muslims’ Desposits 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that steps be taken to make available for the 
improvement and expansion of Muslim education all interest accruing from 
deposits in postal savings banks and Government Securities belonging to Mussul¬ 
mans who do not, owing to religious scruples, receive interest therefrom and 
that this arrangement be given immediate effect in the provinces in which 
Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the scheme. The mover pointed out that a 
summary of the opinions of provincial and other minor Governments as forwarded 
to the Government of India on the subject showed that the majority of Muslims 
consulted are in favour of the formation of a fund for the purpose he had 
suggested and the majority consider that no serious religious susceptibilities of 
the community will be offended. The majority of local Governments also did 
not raise any objection in the scheme. There was a slight opposition to the 
proposal on the part of a minority and for this reason he had moved in his 
resolution that the scheme be put into immediate operation only in provinces 
where there w’as no special opposi tion. 

The motion was declared carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Revision of Court Fees. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, Mr. P. C. Deiskachari moved for the appointment 
of an expert committee with a non-official majority to revise the Court Fees Act 
and the schedule thereto in such a manner as to pitch the scale of court fees as 
low as possible consistently with the production of revenue just sufficient to cover 
all sorts of administration of civil justice. He said that capital expenditure 
should be borne by the general taxpayer while the cost of maintenance alone 
would be borne by litigants. He was not for increasing litigation but honest 
litigation should not be checked. The existing schedule was very defective inas¬ 
much as there was no scientific adjustment in rate. His purpose in asking 
for an enquiry was to see that there was a more equitable and rational basis of 
levying fees. He suggested levying of initial fees and then increasing the 
rate so that there should be no element of taxation but only of penalty. The 
resolution was lost. 

Restrictions on Medical Practitioners. 

Dr, U. Rama Rao moved that restrictions now imposed on registered medi¬ 
cal practitioners who did their own dispensing in respect of such matters as 
maintenance of detailed accounts for opium preparations prescribed or dispensed 
by them as medicines for their patients be relaxed. 

Dr. Rama Rao said that the Excise Department was rather harsh on the 
medical profession when it demanded of them to maintain detailed accounts 
for every little bit of o ium they prescribed and dispensed, especially when 
such small doses in combination with other drugs could not induce the drug 
habit in a patient or produce intoxication. While a licenced opium vendor 
could sell one tola of opium at a time to any individual who asked for it and 
when that individual could dexterously manage to get as much opium as he 
wanted provided he did not possess more than one tola with him at a time. 
He failed to see why a medical man alone could not be trusted more than the 
licensed vendor and should be harassed and treated as if he were a suspect. 
He wanted the Government to be more generous to the profession and asked 
them to relax those excise rules so as to give them less worry and more freedom 
of action in regard to opium prescriptions. 

Mr. Brayne, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it was a provin¬ 
cial subject. The Government of India had, in pursuance of their international 
obligations, given certain solemn undertakings in respect of poisonous drugs 
which they could not break. 

Dr. Kama Rao suggested that copies of this debate might be forwarded 
to local Governments. Mr. Brayne agreed to this course. Thereupon Dr, Ramn 
Rao witjidrew the resolution. 
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Societies’ Registraticn Act Ainen.lment. 

Mr. Khapjirde next stood up to sponSDr the Hill of Mr. Kelker to amend 
the Societies’ Registration Act in order to allow political associations to be 
registeretl. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, supported the Bill but suggested two 
verba! amendments which were agreed to. The Bill, as amended, was then 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Discussion On South African Agreement. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY the terms of the South African settlement were 
discussed in the Council on the motion of Sir Dinsha Wacha conveying to ih* 
Governor-General in Council the appreci.ation of the Council of the results 
achieved by.the Government of India Delegation to the recent Round Table 
Conference on the Indian question an 1 expressing the hope that the direct 
relations that have now been established may eventuate in lasting amity between 
India and South Africa by a satisfactory settlement of any questions that might 
still require adjustment. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha in moving the resolution said it was the echo of the 
general wish expressed by the members of this Ho use after Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah had made his statement the other day. He traced the South African 
problem and pointed out how at one time the exasperation of the Indian com¬ 
munity had readied a climax threatening a Retaliation Bill in the Central 
Legislature. Fortunately the statesmanship of the Indi.an rulers .and the com- 
monsense of the people withstood all such attempts and now they were in a 
position to congratulate each other on the happy settlement reached. It was 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Reading which very nearly found a via media 
and then in Lord Irwin they liad another Viceroy who was equally patient and 
strenuous in fighting the Indian cause. Circumstances also favoured, for the 
attitude of General Hertiog had considerably changed for the better and not 
only General Hertzog but also South African Statesmen understood the feeling 
and sentiments of the Indian people. These circumstances were very fortunate 
and created a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. Combined 
with this there was the best selection of representatives from India made by 
Lord Irwin’s Government. Everybody expected a favourable settlement and 
this had now been achieved. The delegation from India want to work some¬ 
thing after the spirit of Locarno. The spirit of Locarno was there in South 
Africa and Sir Dinsha Wacha hoped that this spirit would continue so that 
other points which required adjus’nient might also be achieved. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, replying, felt more embarrassed to-day than 
when he announced the settlement, because encomiums were gracefully lavished 
upon him and other members of the Delegation, But for the enthusiastic 
co-operation of his colleagues they rvould not have been able to achieve much 
good. Indeed the whole delegation worked as a team and the results accomplished 
were really potential of the good which was yet to come. Mr. Gandhi had 
described the position as a change of attitude on the part of the Union Govern¬ 
ment from one of remorseless hostility to generous toleration. This connoted 
a change of heart and when this w’as achieved they could confidently hope that 
the problems in South Africa would go on solving themselves in future. The 
first change was effected by the marvellous work of the Paddison Deputation 
and the restraint exercised by parly leaders in the central legislature and the 
Indian press and the public. Indeeii, last year the atmosphere had reached the 
boiling point when Lord Reading with his usual sagacity and statesmanship 
summoned a conference of party leaders not to bring any motion which would 
result in further embittering the relations that existed at that time between 
India and South Africa. The advice was accepted and now they were all in a 
position to sec the wisdom of the course. At the same time he wished to pay 
a handsome trilmte to the wisdom, sagacity and statesmanship of the Ministers 
in South Africa who were quite anxious to explore all possible means of solving 
a problem which for decades had agitated the public mind both here and in 
South Africa, In particular Sir Mahomed referred to General Hertzog who dis¬ 
played broad-mindedness and Dr, Malan who displayed the godliness of a 
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clergyman, the acute intellect of ^a journalist and the diplomacy of an adminis¬ 
trator. He also acknowledged the large-hearted hospitality extended to the 
delegation ever since their arrival in South Africa and till the moment of their 
departure. 

Referring to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s complaint that the legislature was not 
consulted before ratifying the agreement. Sir Mahomed referred to the usual 
practice of the Government of India which, in the case of treaties and agree¬ 
ment’s never consulted the legislature before ratification. This was the case 
in the mother of Parliament as well. Why, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior of a democratic Government himself, announced the terms in the South 
African Parliament by saying that the settlement had been ratified and that 
the Parliament could discuss it later? Ad mitting for the sake of argument that 
the legislature had a righfto be consulted before ratification, then Sir Mahomed 
felt sure that the Council would have given whole-hearted support to it and 
there would have been nothing like acrimonius discussion thereon. However', 
he noted Mr, Ramadas Pantulu’s point that political and municipal franchise 
was not conferred on Indians in South Africa. He felt sure that as feelings 
between the two countries would grow and the atmosphere gained accession of 
strength on the side of Indians the grant of these rights would adjust themselves 
to the prevailing conditions. The settlement now arrived at might be regarded 
as a prelude to the possibility of such a condition. Mr. Pantulu had remarked 
that South African Indian opinion must be consulted on this settlement. 
According to a Reuter’s telegram received to-day, it appeared that all shades 
of opinion in the Cape Province applauded the_ Indian agreement (Swarajist 
Benches ; Hear, hear). So, there need be no misgivings on that score. 

Proceeding, Sir Mahomed acknowledged the services to lndia of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who acted as a valuable link between the delegation and the Indian 
community in South Africa. Concluding he said :—“ If I may borrow a simile 
our deputation was like a body of medical practitioners who were Summoned 
to South ^Africa to examine a patient whose conditions had been pronounced to 
be critical and who was suffering from a chronic disease. We went there, we 
examined the patient, diagonised the disease and applied a certain remedy. 
While leaving the patient, we returned with the satisfaction that he had turned 
the corner. That does not mean that he does not need further nursing and 
looking after. He will continue to be nursed and treated. We hope that froyn 
day to-day he will make progress until he is himself again. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amidst general cheers. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved his resolution 
recommending the adoption of measures for the reduction of agricultural indeb¬ 
tedness in India and to establish land mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists 
with long term and easy and productive credit. Mr. Ramadas described the 
position of the agriculturists as one of chronic poverty leading to low agricultural 
production. There had been no organised attempt in India to consider the 
question as a whole. The fact, however, was known that agricultural indebtedness 
amounted to 600 crores and there was general agreement that this indebtedness 
was increasing. Low economic efficiency of the ryot led to deterioration of soil and 
impaired the productivity of land. Land being a national asset, the State was 
bound to preserve its economic state. Moreover, it was the State which derived 
most of its income froni land. Mr. Ramadas quoted the views of Sir Edward 
Maclagan in support of his agrument and opined that the best method of solving 
the problem was to establish land mortgage banks to provide agriculturists 
with long term easy and productive credit. 

Continuing Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said that these bankS'COuld not be started 
without State aid. This State aid should take the form of Government institut¬ 
ing assessment value of lands. Secondly, the interest of debentures should be 
guaranteed by State till they become popular. Then the State should also 
invest in mortgage banks moneys lying in deposit with it at little or no interest. 
Lastly, the Trust Act should be so amended as to permit of investment in banks. 
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The Council divided and the resolution was carried. The Council then 
adjourned till the 38th when the general budget waspresented. The Steel Pro¬ 
tection Bill was discussed on i March. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

On the iST MARCH Sir George Rainey, in moving that the Indian Steel 
Industry Protec ion Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con¬ 
sideration, spoke for a little over one hour. After briefly referring to the history 
of protective movement of steel industry in this country, he pointed out that three 
classes of steel in Jamshedpur recinired no fresh protection and they were fish 
plates, 'sleepers and tin bar. Ile.avy and medium rails and galvanised sheet 
required not only 12’i per cent protection, but for other classes of_ steel revenue 
duty would give inadequate protection and substantial addition to it was, there¬ 
fore, necessary, After comparing the difference in duties as existed now and as 
proposed, Sir George Rainey explained that heavy as the drop had been in the 
prices of imported Steel, the cost of production had come down even more 
substantially, while the output of finished steel at Jamshedpur promised to be 
half as large again as the output which was believed to represent the full capacity 
of the works in 1934. Continuing, Sir George said that the Tata Steel Company 
was hoping now 10 reduce the cost of production in Jamshedpur and by April 1934 
they would be able to dispense with any scheme of protection from the Govern¬ 
ment. After explaining to the House the method adopted by the Tariff Board 
in fixing the c' St of production of steel in Jamshedpur, the speaker went on to 
say that"the me.Tiurc of protection now sought to be given was the difference 
between the fair selling price for Indian manufactures and the estimated price 
at which importel steel entered India. Explaining why purchasers were willing 
to pay extra to get British steel. Sir George said that British steel was made to 
what was known as the British standard of specification laid down by the British 
Engineering Associ.ution in consultation with the users and manufacturers. If 
neither British nor continental steel could be used to determine the measure 
of protection, it was natural to ask why the 1924 plan should not be adopted. 
If it was, the pric e of Standard steel would become unmanageably high. Apart 
from this, it was impossible to fix the amount of duty unless it could first be 
ascertained what proportion of his output the Indian manufacturer would sell 
to the purchasers who would p.ay British price and what proportion to those 
who would only pay continental price. Continuing, Sir George maintained that 
in view of India’s treaty ohlig.ations it was impracticable to impose a basic 
duty on British steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from particular 
countries. On tlie scheme to combine protective duties with bounties, the speaker 
said that in proportion as protective duties achieved their object the payment of 
bounties became financially impossible. On the proposal to differentiate between 
expensive stand.ird steel and cheap standard steel, he said each class supplied 
a different demand and, therefore, differentiation was impossible. 

After examining at length the alternative schemes brought forward before 
the Assembly Sir George answered the criticism in respect of alleged imperial 
preference in the Bill. The Government, he said, were actuated by no motive 
other than that India should benefit. After explaining the reasons why conti¬ 
nental steel was cheaper because of certain methods adopted in the continent 
for production of such steel, .Sir George said that the proposed scheme was the 
work of an entirely impartial body and had a strong claim to the endorsement of 
the council of St.ite. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved his amendment laying down that it 
was open to the tSovernor-General in Council if satisfied that articles under part 
seven of the schedule were being imported at such a price as was likely to 
render ineffective the protection intended to be afforded to similar articles 
produced in India to increase such duty by notification as he thought fit. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu s.aid the combined effect of the scheme of differentim 

duties and the official scheme was open to grave objections of a political and 
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economic cbaracter. The British press and the Anglo-Indian press were gloating 
over the committal of the Assembly to this principle as a good augury for the 
future of British trade. Economic objections were equally serious if not more. 
The scheme imposed unnecessary burden on the consumer of at least Rs. 40 lakhs 
per annum computed on a cautious basis without benefit to the Indian industry. 
This additional burden operated to afford a generous measure of preference to 
the Briti^ manufacturers and put illegitimate protective duties into the pocket 
of the Government. The consumers of steel in places like Madras, Bombay. 
Karachi and Burma were compelledl to pay higher prices for continental steel 
with which the Tatas did not compete. Then there was a real danger if 
inferior ^teel was placed on the Indian market at a high cost. His scheme was 
this. Dijties to be imposed were duties proposed in the official scheme for 
British iTtanufactures and called.basic duties. This duty was to be uniform on 
steel coming into India from any source instead of additional duties now pro¬ 
posed. To protect Tatas against continental competition an amount equal to 
additional duty should be given by way of bounties. The amount o these 
bounties would approximately be Rs. 25X lakhs, a fund from which could be paid 
the excess of the amount realised by protection duties over ordinary revenue 
duties. This excess was estimated at Rs. 65^ lakhs. The merits of this scheme 
were that it would eliminate the most objectionable feature of securing British 
preference besides removing unnecessary burden from off the shoulders of the 
consumers. It would not at any rate heighten it. It would also prevent the 
Government deriving additional illegitimate revenue from protective duties and 
finally afford the same protection to Indian industry as the official scheme without 
its drawbacks. 

The House then divided and rejected Mr. Pantulu’s amendment by 33 
against 14 votes. Clause two was then passed withous opposition. 

Sir Sankaran’s Amendment. 

Sir Sankaran Nair then moved the insertion of a new clause after clause 
two to the effect that if was shown that there was no difference in quality 
between articles of British and non-British manufacture, no protective duty at 
special or differential should be imposed. Sir Sankaran Nair said that Eng¬ 
land was anxious to exclude the Luxumberg Steel combine and prevent conti¬ 
nental steel from competing witn her. In the present state of India’s mind, 
the Government should not do anything that smacked of this. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran said that if continental steel was Satisfactorily 
shown to be of the same quality as British standard steel, no differential duties 
should be levied. In other words, his amendment wanted a distinction to be 
made not between British and continental steel but between standard and non¬ 
standard steel. 

Sir Sankaran’s amendment was thrown out by 30 against 12. The House, 
thereafter, passed all clauses of the bill. 

Bill Passed. 

Mr. Pantulu did not move his other two amendments as they were inter¬ 
related to his first one which had already been rejected by the House. 

Sir George Rainey then moved that the bill as it stood be passed. Seth 
Govindas, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Congress Party, said they 
were not against the protection of indigenous industry, but they were strongly 
opposed to imperial preference introduced In the bill. Sir George Rainey not 
replying the motion was put to vote and carried without division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council had a brief sitting with non-official 
resolutions. On the 5111 March, the House held a general discussion of the 
Government of India’s Budget. 

Malpe-Mangalore Line. 

On the 7TH MARCH, Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for construction of a nevv 
railway line between Mangalore and the nearest British territory and that jn ovi- 
sion be made for the purpose in the Railway Budget. 
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Dr. Raflia Rao traced the,history of agitation for railway facilities in South 
and North Canara Districts and said that all proposals liad been rejected by 
Government under various pretexts. In view of Mangalore-Malpe line survey 
might be extended and the gap in,adc tin. The suggested line, said the mover, 
would bring happiness to people. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Compulsory Milit.ory Training For Students. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu then urged the adoption of measures of provision of 
compulsory military training for college students in Indian Universities. Mr. 
Pantulu condemned the educational system which was making we.oklings of 
youngmen. Physical education was as necessary as intellectual education. He 
quoted the Esher Committee’s Report to jrrove that students corps were likely to 
furnish best material on which to build national armv- If he was asked for a 
parallel to his move in other countries he would ask the counter question whether 
any other counry emasculated the na’ion by law as in India. In the Madras 
University they had already been moving in favour of compulsory military training. 
Continuing, Mr. Ramadas condemned the eveuse that during vacations it was 
not possible to look after the arms of the University Corps. He would ask 
what had become of police stations and other Government offices. Although 
L'niversities like Benares and Aligarh were demanding compulsory training, 
(jovernment were t,i,king an indefensible attitude. He deplored the lack of 
facilities for military training of Indians cither in India or in England. There 
was no danger either to the Empire or to the permanence of British rule in 
organising a sound national militia as a second line of defence. 

Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. Desikachari opined (hat the res dution did not realise ihe difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance, If the mover’s object was provision for military drill 
and training in arms to that effect the word'’compulsory" ought to give way to 
the words “further facilities." 

The House without division carried Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s resolution as 
amended by Mr. Chari. 

Combating Tuberculosis. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer then moved his resolution for immediate steps to be 
taken to call a conference to discuss the question of a provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria and institutions for training pr.actitioners in tuberculosis 
treatment throughout India. Sir Ebr.ahim said the Government could start 
off in a very definite way to combat the scourge where they know it existed. 
During the past twimty years there had been a noticeable progressive increase 
in the extent of infection by about fifty percent over the previous figure. He 
admitted that a certain amount of relief work hud during the years been under¬ 
taken by the provincial and central Goveinmenls. But in vievv of the vastness 
of the task, previous efforts had been a bare tinkering at the problem. 

The resolution was accepted by the Government and passed by the Council 
which then adjourned. 

Ccntrol over Medicinal Drugs. 

On the qTH MARCH, Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved his resolution urging all pro¬ 
vincial Governments to take immediate measures to control the craje for medicinal 
fivugs by legisla- tion for sta ndardizalion of prep.aration and Sale of such drugs. 
Sir Ebrahim quoted from discussions at the last Science Congress that there was 
a tendency among practitioners to overdose their patients with drugs which meant 
that an enormous amount of money was wasted on medicines. He did not intend in 
this resolution to interfere directly with provincial control over ordinary narcotic 
drugs such as opium because he realised it was a matter connected with excise 
revenue and also that excise policy was a transferred subject. There should, 
however, be absolutely no difficulty in seeing that drugs and drug preparations 
manufactured in this country were subject to Government control to see that 
the quality of prepaialion was at least up to the standard laid down in the 
I’liarmacopoeia. All round the world there was long trial of human misery and 
suffering: due to indiscriminate use of drugs ostensibly as medicines, but actually 
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as narcotics anH intoxicants. He, therefore, declared that the fight must be 
waged against threatened dangers to the people of this country. 

An Amendment. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy moved an amendment calling upon all provincial Govern¬ 
ments to control medicinal drug traffic. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Amendment of Forests Act. 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha then urged the appointment “of a committee 
to suggest the amendment of Fores's Act and said that, since the passing of 
the measure in 1878, conditions had changed with the result that provisions 
were now proving a hardship to the people. With a view, therefore, to so amend 
the Act as to meet modern requiremen's, he would urge acceptance of his motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhov moved an amendment to refer the matter to local 
Governments for opinion. The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Indian Delegation to League Assembly 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, moving his resolution in favour of the appointment of 
an Indian to lead India's delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at the next and subsequent sessions, recalled his previous resolutions on the 
subject. He also recalled Mr. Das’s reply last year that the Government hoped 
to appoint an Indian to be the leader. The speaker who was in England at the 
time when the leader was chosen from among Britishers last year wrote a 
letter to “The Times” of London and liad asked whether eminent Indians like 
Lord Sinha and the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Ali Iman 
were, not considered qualified to lead the Indian deputation. Sir Mahomed Shaft 
and Mr. Das had said on previous occasions that under the existing constitu¬ 
tion, the Secretary of State was ultimately responsible for the matter. To the 
allegation that the questions before the League of Nations also involved those 
of international or foreign relations, Sir Phiror.e Sethna replied that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had also foreign relations to deal with and asked whether 
Indians in the Government of India were not found qualified for the purpose. 
To choose, not necessarily a member of the British cabinet but always from 
among the Britishers, the leader of the deputation was unwarranted and 
unjustified and constituted a slur that there was no competent Indian to lead 
the delega'ion; but the Government of India themselves ought to tell the 
Secretary of Slate to choose an Indian like Sir Mahomed Habibullah who led 
the Indian deputation to South Africa with remarkable success. 

The resolution was carried 25 voting for and 18 against it. The House 
adjurned. 

Official Bills. 

On the loTH MARCH, on the motion of Mr. S. R. Das, the Council agreed 
to pass the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other enact¬ 
ments. The Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act for certain purpose having been 
agreed to on the motion of Mr. Brayne, Mr. S. R. Das moved for certain verbal 
amendments in the Bill for amending Indian Limitation Act as passed by the 
Assembly. The amendment was agreed to without discussion and the Bill as 
amended was passed unanimously. 

Members’ Privileges. 

Mr, V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved the following resolution: This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to give effect to the 
following recommendations of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
privileges and status of members of the Council of State :— 

(1) that members should be permitted to draw daily allowance for a period 
of three days’ residence before and after the meeting of the Council instead of 
the existing period of 7 days ; 

(2) that in the case of non-official members a daily allowance at half the 
daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied in 
travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided that the 
same privilege is extended to members of the Assembly; and 
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{3) that a member who is a resident of the place in which the Council is 
sitting should be made eligible for daily allowance for the days on which he 
attended a sitting of the House or of a committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of the question and said that the 
committee had been appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy who, as a 
Member of the House, had suggested t.aking up this question in committee 
instead of Dr. Rama Rao’s motion in favour of discussing it in open House. 
The Committee had already made certain recommendations which it was for the 
Government now to carry into effect. 

The House divided on the first clause which was rejected by fifteen against 
seven. After the first clause had been rejected, the second and third as amended 
by Mr. Das were carried. The Council then adjourned. 

The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

On the 16TH MARCH, after a week’s recess, the Council of Stale held an 
important sitting with a non-official resolution and amendments of a contentious 
character. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
that the number of members of Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that 
no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or by implication and 
that no further step towards responsible Government be taken until Hindus and 
Mahomedans agree to dispense with the election of members to those Councils 
by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, speaking on behalf of the Government, paid a 
tribute to the remarkable manner in which Sir Sankaran Nair had moved his 
resolution. He had no hesitation in saying that it was a remarkable resolution of 
a remarkable personality and not a backbencher. In the opinion of some, it 
would mean that if effect were given to Sir Sankaran Nair’s motion the Reforms 
should be put off indefinitely until and unless the differences referred 10 were 
composed. Continuing, the Home Memlrer said that the authors of the Montagu 
Chelmsford report clearly recognised tlut separate representation would per¬ 
petuate class division and Stereotype ilie existing relations, but they were 
convinced that the present system must be maintained until conditions altered 
even at the price of slower progress towards the realisation of common citi¬ 
zenship. The same was the view of the Franchise Committee. After mentioning 
the names of the Councils v/here separate representation was given to minorities 
like Mahomedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Non-I 5 rahmins and Europeans, the 
Home Member re'erred to the evidence given by Sir Sankaran Nair before 
the Southborotigh Committee where he was in favour of separate representation 
for Non-Brahmins because he could not help giving it. Sir Sankaran’s later 
evidence showed that he proposed the method of reservation of seats and not 
communal electorate. He (the Home Member) knew what it was to suffer 
from the tyranny of the majority. He was undergoing that tyranny for the last 
three years in the Assembly. He was not surprised at the feeling of apprehen¬ 
sion among minority communities in a country where universal conception of 
relations between majority and minority as existing in England and advanced 
countries had not been folly attained. He knew the short-lived Bengal pact, 
but there were also resolutions of the Muslim League which were not helpful. 
The majority of the Muddiman Committee was not prepared to recommend the 
substitution of reservation of seats for separate electorates. The views of the 
minority on the committee were in direct opposition to Sir Sankaran Nair's 
resolution. The Government of India, therefore, had not and could not change 
its attitude in regard to this question as the demand for separate representation 
of minorities instead of diminishing h.ad continually been on the increase. The 
reforms were in some measure responsible for this position. Power had been 
graually handed over to representatives of the people and the exercise of that 
power had become a source of strife between the two grea'communities in this 
country. Mr. Jinnah had said that nationalism could not be created by having 
mixed electorates, bur. Sir Sankaran Nair said that it was not possible to have 
nationalism with separate electorates. As Lord Irwin said at Poona communal 
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representation promoted division. Tljfe situation demanded a wide measure of 
mutual toleration and until that stage was reached any substantial modifica¬ 
tion of the existing system would largely depend upon the general consent of 
all communities. The Government, said the Home Member, were primarily 
convinced that the relations between Hindus and Mahomedans would have been 
more bitter than what they were now if they had attempted to force on the 
peojtle in 1919 reforms without some form of communal representation. Of 
course, so long as the British Government was in Indki, they would see that 
the two communities did not break their heads but let the western conception 
of relations between majority and minority be developed. Whatever the result 
of the debate, he hoped that it would proceed in such a manner as to leave 
some room for further progress on tire path of reforms. 

Mr. Suhrawardy's Amendment 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in moving his amendment, favouring the institntion 
of separate electorate?*without reducing the majority into a minority or even 
to equality, deplored that .Sir S.ankaran Nair with his quarter of a century’s 
distinguished public life behind him should liave brought forward the resolu¬ 
tion. Mussalmans were in a minority and their educational facilities were not 
many. Sir Sankaran was mistaken if he thought that muslims were opposed 
to further extension of constitutional reforms. On bch.olf of Bengal, he would 
ask Parliament to grant reforms, but he was bound to say that consistent with 
tlieir position in the country they could not agree to Sir Sankavan’s motion. 
To his mind the joint electorate was the idea! end in view. (Clieers), but in the 
meanwhile mass psychology had to be changed. It might be argued that seats 
might be reserved for Mussalmans. He did not call it altogether a bitter 
pill, but he would say that Sir Sankar.an Nair instead of telling Mussalmans to 
give up what little they had should tcil the Hindus to observe the spirit of the 
adage “Live and let live”. 

Sardar Jaidev Singh’s Amendment. 

Sirdar Jaidev Singh Uberoi explained that Sir Sankaran's motive was not 
to retard progress towards Swarai but to apply indirect means of bringing 
about the much desired unity between the communities. To the extent, therefore, 
his resolution deserved welcome, but at the same time they should not forget 
that the authorities of the Montford scheme had distinctly recognised the 
necessity for communal representation. He would say that the communal 
electorate was certainly an impediment. He, therefore, removed what he called 
a media amendment favouring separate representation of important minorities, 
but he was sure that joint electorates would serve the very purpose of communal 
electorates. As a Sikh, he would be only too glad to find his community in a 
joint electorate. 

The position of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature on commu¬ 
nal representation was explained by Mr. R.-imadas Pantulu. He observed : Tlie 
Congress stands for national unity on a footing of inter-communal harmony. 
Its scheme of responsible Government is broad-based on what may comprehen¬ 
sively be described as national as opposed to sectional or communal ideals. We 
believe that our salvation lies in clear conception and practical realisation of 
a united India nation. The Congress never accepted the political heresy that 
co-existence in India of communities, cultures, castes and languages is a real 
imnediment to the attainment of full nationhood and freedom by the people of 
this country, but we are alive to the fact that nationhood and freedom cannot 
be attained without our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all 
communities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with nationalism and 
which alone can safeguard the legitimate rights of minorities in any schemes of 
political reconstruction of India. It is an inevitable feature at present. This 
position was made perfectly clear in the National Demand placed before the 
central legislature in September 1925 wherein we insisted upon Government 
taking steps to constitute a suitable agency adequately representative of alt 
I ndian, European an 1 Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due regard to the 
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interests of minorities a detailed scheme of Self-Government based on the prin¬ 
ciples enumerated in that demand. Representation of communities in India in 
just and adequate proportions in various spheres of national life and activity 
with safeguards to automatica'ly ensure in time full nationalism and complete 
obliteration of communalism is but a corollary to the practical application of 
these principles to the solution of the communal problem. The Congress 
undoubtedly stands for securing such just representation through the medium of 
joint electorates and joint action on the part of all communities. Undoubtedly, 
all patriotic and intelligent Hindus and Mahomedans recognise the value of 
joint electorates as great unifying lactors in national upbuilding. They are also 
alive to disputing and disintegrating tendencies of separate electorates and 
are conscious of their being serious obstacles to the attainment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment. There is, therefore, a desire on their part to arrive at an honourable 
understanding in the matter which will be for the lasting benefit of their common 
motherland. It is true that in the attempt to etfect a satisfactory settlement, 
some Moslems and Hindus advocate retention of separate electorates for some 
time longer, but they confess they do so merely with a view to help to obliterate 
all traces of mutual distrust which unfortunately mars the relations of the two 
communities at present. They concede that separate electorates arc a necessary 
evil and are temporary expedients to tide over the difficulties of the present 
situation which is hoped to be a passing phase of our national struggle for 
freedcm. This sentiment in itself is an ample vindication of the policy and 
principles of the Indian National Congress. The Congress is doing all it can 
to remove distrust and to bring the two communities together. The question 
is now engaging the serious attention of all right-thinking Hindus and Moslem 
leaders and no avenue likely to lead to a settlement will be left unexplored. 
The report of the Working Committee of the Congress will be presented very 
soon to the A. 1 . C. C. 

I believe that Sir Sankaran Nair worded his resolution in the extreme form 
he did in order to draw pointed attention of the Council to the manifest danger 
of communalism and he could not have expected either community to accept 
his proposal to stop all further constitutional advance even in the contingency 
contemplated hy him. The matter is essentially one for negotiation and settle¬ 
ment between the two communities. It is, therefore, impossible for Congressmen 
to agree to any commitments in anticipation of such a settlement. _ While we 
hold fast to our Ideals of nationalism and have an abiding faith in their ultimate 
realisation, we recognise that there are no short cuts to that goal such as the 
one suggested in the resolution. That way lies unwisdom, for we shall play 
thereby into the hands of vested interests whose one aim is to delay progress 
and perpetuate their domination. 

There is also another reason for our inability to support the resolution. 
Sir Sankaran Nair overlooked an important consideration in seeking to apply 
his deterrent remedy to the whole of India. In many provinces the Hindu- 
Moslem problem does not exist for all practical purposes. If simultaneous and 
uniform progress is not practicable or attainable in all provinces in India owing 
to communal disharmony in some provinces, that is no conceivable reason for 
denying further advance to provinces in which Hindus and Mahomedans arc 
able to co-operate in putting their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such 
provinces may perhaps serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other pro¬ 
vinces the benefits of mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to speedier 
progress. 

Mr, Suhrauardy’s amendment which seeks to instal separate communal 
electorates as the basic and fundamental principle of the Indian constitution is 
undoubtedly a most retrograde proposal. I beg of the advocates of separate 
electorates, be they Hindus or Moslems—there are such advocates in both the 
communities—to pause and give a calm thought to the implications of their 
demand. If the aim of my Hon’ble friend who moved the amendment is to 
secure the return of strong Moslem representatives through separate electorates, 
is it not likely that Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will also 
return aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodies'? How vvill this 

30(a) 
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process help the Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If representatives 
of both communities come through the same electorates, are there not more 
changes for larger manifestation of good feeling and co-operation among them? 
Again, my Hon’ble friend speaks of effective representation. May I know how 
a minority can ever be effectively represented even on a communal basis in a 
province like Madras where the Moslems form about 7 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion? If they are given 15 per cent of the elected seats, can they have effective 
representation? How can 15 Moslems enforce their views against 85 non- 
moslems? No minority can become effective unless it is converted into a 
majority or an equality. It is through the compelling forces of nationalism and 
patriotism that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the 
rights of minorities. It is this conviction that led Indian, Christian and Farsi 
communities to favour all along joint electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majorities 
from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to resort to one 
or two expedients. We must either invest the executive with large residuary 
powers of interference to protect minorities or secure statutory safeguards by 
enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental laws of the constitution against 
infringement by majority communities of religious and social rights of minorities. 
My Moslem brethren will not stand to gain anything by vesting in the executive 
large residuary powers. If the executive Government functions as a responsible 
Government, it must necessarily yield to the popular will which is synonymous 
with the will of the Non-Moslem majority and will be impotent to protect the 
Interests of Moslem minorities. If the executive on the other hand, continues 
to be irresponsible to the legislatures, neither the Moslems nor the Hindus will 
ever get self-government. The alternative which is the proper course, therefore, 
for all minorities is to ask for enacting safeguards in fundamental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recogtnised and expressly provided for in the 
National Demand in which representatires of all parlies in the central legislature 
have joined. Let us not, therefore, commit political suicide by perpetuating 
communal electorates. Notwithstanding most extrerne forms imaginable in 
which the honourable movers of the original resolution and the amendment 
clothed their respective proposals, I trust that this debate will not add to the 
existing tension but will on the other hand, serve as as opportunity for frank 
and free discussion of a vital problem with a view to its satisfactory solution. 

I hope at all events that it will bring home to the rninds of the people the truth 
that if India is privileged to have even a distant vision of the promised land, 
it should see with both its tyes, and if India is to breathe the air of freedom 
eventually It should also do so with both its lungs, the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. 

Sir Sankatan Nair’s Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde having reserved his amendment limiting communal 
representation to the terms of the Lucknow pact, Sir Sankaran Nair replied to 
the debate. He said his idea of the word minority had been much misunder¬ 
stood. Mahomedans in Bengal were not a minority community. Similarly 
Madras Non-Brahmins were in a majority and still all these claimed communal 
representation. Was it being contested, asked Sir Sankaran Nair, that even 
if there should be only five persons of a particular community in any one 
province, as for instance Sikhs in Madras, they should have a separate elec¬ 
torate? Continuing he instanced the case of Europeans who, though returned 
to the Council in small numbers, stated their case well and briefly and trusted 
to the common sense of the; house. If the decision was perverse, they looked to 
the executive Government to override the council’s decision in their favour. 
That ought to be, in his opinion, the attitude of the minority communities. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

All amendments having been lost without division, Sir Sankaran Nair 
witlidrew the resolution. 

Constitution of Advisory Committees. 

■Mr. Eamadas Pantulu then moved for modification of rules relating to 
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constitution of departmental advisory committees to provide for election of all of 
their members instead of electing panels from which members were selected at 
present. The mover said that self-respect demanded that all members for 
these committees should be elected. 

The resolution was rejected, the mover not challenging a division. 

Presidentship of the Council. 

On the 2JST MARCH Sir Sankaran Nair moved his resolution favouring 
the amendment of the Government of India Act so as to provide for the Governor- 
General being the President of the Council and said he desired to restore the old 
practice obtaining in the Imperial Legislative Council. The President, he said, 
ought to be impartial and a paid permanent Government Officer Could not be 
above suspicion in the present transition stage. Moreover, it was not a civilian 
that should preside over the destinies of the House, but one who was nurtured in 
traditions of democracy. He thought a parliamentarian was better likely than a 
civilian to relay and favourably interpret the rules and regulations. From his 
own experience in the past, he would say the Viceroy as President of the House 
was a living reality. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran Nair said that, when the Viceroy could not find 
time, a member of the E?iecutivc Council could preside. 

Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. P. C. Dcsikachari moved an amendment providing for the appointment 
of an elected n-m-officia! member as President of the House. The object of the 
Government of India-Act being to vest more power in elected representatives of 
the people, it was. but fair that they should be given opportunities of guiding the 
proceedings of the House. 

The amendment was lost without a divison. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved another amendment for the election of the 
President by the Council of State from among the elected members subject to 
the Governor-General’s approval. He declared that bicameral system of legis¬ 
lature in the Central Government in India had come to stay and the reform 
would certainly go to improve the upper chamber. If the Assembly was eutrusted 
with the task of electing its own Prosident, there was nothing against this 
House being entrusted with the same right. 

The amendment, on being put to division, was rejected by 32 votes against lo, 

Mr. Pantulu, speaking on Sir Sankaran’s resolution, opposed the appoint¬ 
ment of the Governor-General to the Presidentship of the Council of State. He said 
it would undesirable for the Governor-General to preside over the House not 
only on account of the personal difficulties of His Excellency but also because it 
tended to go against the progressive nature of the constitution. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, replying, said that if an executive official should preside 
over the deliberations of the House, it was much better to have the Viceroy for 
the purpose. The motion was rejected. 

Warrant of Precedence. 

Lala RaniSirandas then moved a resolution favouring steps to secure 
assignment of a suitable place in the W.ai rant of Precedence to Members of the 
Council of State, Assembly and Provincial Councils. Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 
Major Akbar Klian supported lire motion, the later with some reservation. 

Sir Arthur Froom moved an amendment restricting the scope of the motion 
only to members of the Council of State. Mr. Chari supported the amendment 
which was accepted by Lala Ramsarandas. The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Debate on Currency Bill. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Currency bill was taken up for consideration in 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Biayne. 

Mr. Brayni: said that the amendments made in another place did not 
affect the main principles of the bill, which had been widely discussed. Adjust¬ 
ment in prices had taken place more on the side of is. 6d. ratio than on the 
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side of IS. 4d. The charge that the Government had effected manipulation in 
order to maintain exchange at is. 6d. was unfair and unfounded. If is. 6d. 
ratio was adopted, then it would mean definite remission of provincial contribu¬ 
tions. Otherwise, there would be additional taxation or no remission. Ueversicn 
to IS. 4 d. ratio combined with reduction of salt duty would mean deficit of 
about Rs. 5 crores in 1927 28, and larger deficits in future years. The effect 
of this action on the credit of India and on her powers to borrow would be 
appalling. He, therefore, asked the House to look at cue picture which was one 
of continuing and abiding prosperity and another which was one of gloom and 
disappointment. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Member of the Currency Commission, was the 
first to speak on the motion. He warmly protested against the attacks made by 
irresponsible membeis in the Assembly on the members of the Commission who 
were not there to defend themselves. As for himself, he did not resent the 
accusations. But It was his duty to defend Sir Henry Strakoch who had been 
described as having muddled the currency in South Afiica and also muddled 
the currency in India. It was regrettable that Sir Purushottan-.das Thakurdas, 
himself a member, had not the gallantry enough to protest against this charge, 
especially when Sir I’urtishotiamdas had, in his own speech, showered encomiums 
on both the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young and Sir Henry Strakcch. His attitude 
was of great significance at the same time. He repudiated Sir Purushottamclas’s 
charge that is. ratio was a broad day loot. This charge meant that the 
Commission had made up its mind for IS. 6d. which was not the case. If any 
one on the Commission, had made up his mind on the ralio, it was Sir Purushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas whom the Government should not h.ive selected for that 
reason. For had not that member made himself responsible ft r the two bills 
asking the Government to fix the ratio at is. 4d.? The selection of Sir Purushot- 
tanidas was not fair to the Government or to Sir Purusholtamdas himself. 

Amendment to Ratio Clause. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion the question was put and the bill was 
taken into consideration. 

Seth Govindas, moving his amendment favouring is. 4d. averred that India 
was not bound down by the Commission’s recommendations, for the Commissitn 
itself w'as prejudiced in favour of foreign capitalists and the Government ifficials, 
As agriculturist and businessman himself, he claimed to know the real interests 
of the agricultural pcpulaticn. He did not sutsciibc to the propcsilitn that the 
ratio was less important than gold standard or gold cuirency. He contended 
that prices had by no means come down .as alleged. The Indian agricultuiists 
consumed only 7 per cent of the imports. They would certainly kse by is. 6d. 
ratio. The Government’s action was like robbing Indian Peter to pay English 
Paul and that Sir Basil was like Nero fiddling when Kerne was burning. Was the 
Council going to vote for a ratio which w'oii'ld result in the shutting down of mills 
and other industrial concerns and result in Icck-ouls and labour disturbances? 

The Council divided on Seth Govindas’s amendment for is. 4d. ratio and 
rejected it by 31 against 10 votes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council re-assembled to discuss the amendments 
in respect of clauses other than clause four of the Currency Bill. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. P. C. Desikachari respectively moved their amend¬ 
ments recommending the institution of an independent gold mchur in India. 
Seth Govindas averred that the policy adopted since 1809 was inculcating more 
suspicions in popular mind that the Gove] nnient instead ol giving India a gold 
currency and gold coin according to her desiie were taking away all available 
gold to England when India wanted gold. She was forced to a token currency 
which she did not like. 

Mr. Desikachari made a passionate appeal in support of his amendment 
for minting of gold mohurs. FIc challeged gny member to deny that there was 
a demand for gold coins. 

Both the. amendments of Seth Govindas and Mr. Desikachari were defeated 
by 27 againstTo votes. 
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Lala Ramasaradas’ amendment opposing demonetisation of sovereign was 
ruled out of order and Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhry unsuccessfuly moved two amend¬ 
ments on purchase of gold at Currency Office. 

All clauses of the Bill having been passed, Mr. Brayne moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without division, Swarajists and few others crying “ No.” 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Brayne, the Council agreed to the Assembly’s re¬ 
commendation to refer the gold standard and Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank 
Bills to a joint Committee of both the Houses consisting of 28 members. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Finance Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
was discussed in the Council. 

Mr. Brayne pointed out that the Assembly’s reduction of salt duty to 
As. 10 meant a little over 3 crores of loss in the revenue and corresponding 
effects on the Government programme of remission of provincial contributions. 

Sir Omar Hayat Khan moving the restoration of the salt ta.'c to Re. 1/4 
characterised the agitation for (he reduction of the duty as a bogus war cry and 
also criticised the late Mr. Gokhale in this connection. 

The House divided and carried Sir Omar Hayat Khan’s amendment by 
28 against 9. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Seth Covindas then moved his amendment for the reduction of postal .ates 
making post cards available at quarter of an anna. He said the loss would be 
only 86 lakhs tind hoped the Government would manage to face the loss of this 
small sum. 

The amendment was rejected by 26 against 14 votes. 

Amendment on Super-Tay. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved an amendment to the super-tax schedule of the 
Finance Bill reducing the company super-fax to one anna per rupee in excess 
of the total of Ks. 50,000 of the total income and seeking to absolve the joint- 
Hindu family income of the first Rs. 25,000 over the excess. The amendment 
dealt with all forms of super-tax. The mover said that monied people rendered 
loyal service to the Government during war time. Appealing to the Finance 
Member to agree to the amendment he urged that the income ought to be 
determined by actual amount of savings. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause of the Finance Bill having teen separately passed, Mr. Brayne 
moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

After the Finance Member's reply the Finance Bill was passed without 
division. The only change made to the Bill was that the Salt Tax was restored 
to Rs. 1/4 mound. The House then adjourned to the 29th March when after 
transactions of purely formal business, the Council adjourned “ Sine die”. 



The Legislative Assembly. 

Budget Cuts in 1 92 5 - 26 . 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY 1927 the following statement was laid on the table 
of the Assembly bySir Basil Blackett, in reply to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s enquiry 
regarding the action taken by the Government on the token of censure cuts made 
in budget demands by the Assembly during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. The 
statement runs : In the budget for 1924-25 there was only one token cut, that of 
Rs, too un er the demand for forest. The points brought up in the discussion 
related to; (a) the delay in the decision' about the training of Indian Forest 
Service probationers at the Forest Research institute and College, Dchra Dun 
and (b) the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Forest Service. The training of 
Indian Forest Service probationer commenced at the Forest College, Dehra Dun 
from November 1926. As regards Indianisation, out of 19 vacancies filled by 
direct recruitment during 1925 and 1927, 9 were filled by Indians, 2 by Burmans 
and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated in 1927 
and 1928 henceforward recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in propor¬ 
tion of 75 to 25. 

In the budget for 1925-36 there were token cuts of Rs. too each under 
the demands for (a) taxes on income; (b) salt and_ (c) opium. As regards 
(a) the (juestion of amending devolution rule 15 was discussed at the conference 
of financial representatives in November last in the light of recommendations 
of the Taxation Committee. It is now under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the cut under (b) the question of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt raised by Mr. Venkatapathiraju in moving the token cut 
has been under consideration but no final decision has yet been reached. As 
regards the cut under (c) reference is invited to the press communique dated 
I2th June 1926 announcing gradual abolition of the export trade in opium in the 
course of ten years as well as to the resolution of the Finance Department 
(Central Revenues) dated 17th Tune regarding the consumption of opium in 
India. The internal policy of the Government of India in regard to opium has 
not undergone any modification. The resolution quoted simply reaffirmed the 
policy previously in existence. Their external policy had been under considera¬ 
tion independently for some time and the decision mentioned was a direct 
consequence of their international obligations. 

On the railway budget, there had been the following token cuts (i) One 
of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27^10 call attention to the neces¬ 
sity of reducing third class railway fares. The Government have actually 
effected reductions on many railways, (2) One of Rs. loo on a motion by 
Sardar V. N. Mutalik in 1925-26 and one of Rs, 100 in the same year on a 
motion by Mr. M. K. Acnarya and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and 
one of Rs. 100 on a similar motion by Mr. Gh-aznafar AH Khan’s amendment, 
Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Schamnad Sahib Bahadur in 1926-27 to draw 
attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board or the railway services. 
The Government have accepted and so have railway companies the recommen¬ 
dations of tne Lee Commission in this respect. (3) One o' Rs. 1,000 in 1936-27 
on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya to draw attention to alleged failure to 
redress the grievances of railway subordinate employees. The grievances alleged 
are not admitted and no special action has been taken. 
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Bills Certifiea in 1 924- 26. 

On the 15X11 FEBRUARY in the Assembly Mr. Graham replying to the 
question of Divvan Chamanlal regarding the number of Bills certified by the 
Governor-General during 1924-26, said : These are two, namely, the Indian 
Finance Act 1924 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Act 1925. The Indian Finance Act 1924 was presented to the Parliament on 
igtli May 1924, two months after certification of the date of presentation. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 was not com¬ 
municated to the Government of India but presentation presumably took place 
after approximately the same interval from certification as in the case of 
the Finance Act 1924. Certification took place in the case of the Indian 
Finance Act on igih March 1924 and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 on 24th March 1925. As the 
Governor-Genera! made the direction referred to in proviso to sub-section (2) 
of section 67-B, in case of both these acts, the assent of His Majesty was not 
required. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act 1924 became opera¬ 
tive on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment (Supplementary) Act 1925 became operative on the date of the Governor- 
General’s direction under proviso to sub-section (2) of section 67-B of the Govern 
ment of India Ac, namely 30th March 1925. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Has there been any bill which has been reserved 
for the assent of His Majesty before becoming law? 

Mr. Graham ; Princes Protection Act only. 




The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY~ 19 TH JANUARY 1927 . 

The Third Legislative Assembly under the reformed constitution met 
at eleven in the morning on the 19 th January in the Council House, New 
Delhi. It was a fairly full house with over 100 members attending. Mr. 
Ratnaswami, ex-President of the Madras Legislative Council, was in the 
chair. The business on this day was confined to only swearing in of 
members. 

After the oath-tahing ceremony was over, the Assembly agreed on the 
motion of Sir Basil Blackett to elect members not exceeding fourteen to 
the Standing Finance Committee and on a similar motion by Sir Charles 
Innes to elect members not exceeding eleven to the Standing Finance 
Committee for railways. Finally, the House agreed to elect eight members 
for the Public Accounts Committee. 

Next day, the 20 TH JANUARY, the House re-assembled to elect 
Mr. Patel to the chair. There was a cheerful atmosphere about the House 
as all sections were unanimous in favour of Mr. Patel’s election. After con¬ 
gratulatory speeches from both the official and non-official benches His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s approval was announced. Mr. Patel then took tho 
chair amidst acolamation from all aides of the House. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra’s Detention Denounced. 

On the 21 ST JANUARY the House met in an atmosphere of some 
excitement when the motion of adjournment of Pandit Motilal to raise the 
question of Mr. H. C. Mitra, a detonuo, was discussed. This was held in 
order hy the President and as no objection was taken, leave was granted 
and discussion took place immediately after the conclusion of the normal 
business of the House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, in moving the adjournment of the House, said 
the motion did not relate to the larger question of release of political 
prisoners or the repeal or the amendment of the so-called law under which 
they were detained, but it related only to the detention of an elected mem¬ 
ber of the House constituting a very serious enoroaohment on the privileges 
of t' 6 House and the rights not only of the member but of the constituency 
which unanimously elected him. In explaining the facts of the case, the 
Pandit remarked that in arresting and detaining Mr. Mitra under the 
Ordinance, the executive was guilty of a double wrong, a wrong to the 
member and a wrong to his constituency. The latter wrong was attempted 
by the Governor of Bengal to be redressed in a bureaucratic manner by 
issuing a notification that a particular scat in the Bengal Council had become 
vacant. The constituency re-electod Mr, Mitra but the Government did 
not allow him to attend to his duties. In course of time when the general 
election came, Mr. Mitra stood for the Assembly and he was returned un¬ 
opposed. He received summons from the Govarnor-Qaaeral to attend the 
31 
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Assembly and hear his inaugural address on the 24 th, Thereupon he 
applied to his custodians to give him the opportunity of acoepting the very 
generous invitation extended to him. But that was refused. So the Viceroy 
had duly invited Mr. Mitra hut there were others who prevented him from 
coming here. Of course, Pandit Motilal anticipated the Home Member 
would stand up and show his fist (Sir Alexander Muddiman : Nothing of 
the kind) and say that Mr. Mitra was detained under the existing law of 
the land and by competent authority. But Mr. Mitra, argued Pandit 
Motilal, had not been tried, convicted and sentenced by any court and there¬ 
fore he has every right to attend to his duties as a member of this House. 
By preventing Mr. Mitra from coming here, the Government were imposing 
a disqualification which did not exist under the law. If a similar case had 
arisen in England, then what would have happened ? Pandit Motilal showed 
by quoting authorities that no member of Parliament could be imprisoned 
or restrained except for a criminal offence. A member could not be arrested 
for a period of forty days before or after the meeting of the Parliament 
and any member who was in custody at the time of election was liberated 
in virtue of his privilege unless he was undergoing imprisonment for an 
indictable offence. That was the common law in England and for any 
breach of privilege conferred on members of Parliament, the persons who 
were instrumental for the commission of the breach would be answerable. 
So if what happened in the case of Mr. Mitra had happened in England, 
the Governor of Bengal would have found himself in a very uncomfortable 
position at the Bar of the House of Commons. But India was not England 
and this Assembly was not the Parliament. The Pandit believed that there 
was no analogy between the House of Commons and the Assembly. But 
if it had even the pretence of what it was alleged to be, then he maintained 
that it was the inherent right of every member of a representative institu¬ 
tion to be present at its meetings and to represent his constituency, That 
right was inseparable from the nature of the institution. True, the privileges 
of the House of Commons had been built up by long conventions. 

As regards the privileges of the House there could be either long 
established conventions or certain privileges sanctioned by statute and it was 
up to this Assembly to lay the foundation to-day that it was the inherent 
right of every institution tb.at its members should be protected. In the 
present instance, the right was fully recognised because the summons of the 
Governor-General wore sent to him. Under section 11 of the Act under 
which Mr. Mitra was in detention, it was clear that he was not treated as 
a criminal. That being so it was not a case of criminal character. The 
Viceroy, in opening the Council House, had read the King’s message which 
expressed the hope that this House would prove to be one in which wisdom 
and justice might find a dwelling place. Pandit Motilal put it to the Treasury 
benches and non-official European colleagues whether they would declare to 
the world the impotence of protecting themselves and the honour of this 
House. The best judges were the electorates who had already given the 
verdict. This House should not neglect its primary duty and trample under 
foot that verdict which was the very foundation of their right to be here. 

Sis Alexander MUDDIMAN congratulated Pandit Motilal for the 
manner in which ha had dealt with the case and instead of showing him 
fight, he would cordially meet his argument as the Pandit got eminently 
reasonable on points of constitutional law, however defective in other matters. 
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The Pandit had done a groat service by raising this question. If there 

was a privilege, then only the question of breach would arise. The matter 
was examined by a sub-committoo of the Muddiman Committee oonsising 
of Sir T. E. Sapru, Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith and Mr. 

Jinnah and they laid down to what extent privileges existed. There was 

no doubt that the privilege claimed by I'andit Motilal did not exist. He 
went further and said that although there was no analogy between the 
Assembly and the House of Commons (Congress benches : Hear, hoar), even if 
such a case had arisen in the House of Commons it would not have caused 
a breach of the privileges of the Commons as the question of the protection 
of person and property was of vital importance. He declared emphatically 
that if this House had the same privileges as the House of Commons, no 
breach of privileges would arise. As for the constituency of Mr. Mitra, 
there might have been some force in the argument if it had been the question 
of detention of a member after election. The constituency of Mr. Mitra 
was given a chance by the Beng.al Government to elect another representative ; 
but by re-electing him, his constituency sacrificed their interests for the sake 
of their sentiments. 

Motion Carried. 

After a few more speeches, the division bell was rung and the adjourn* 
ment motion censuring the Government was carried by 64 against 46 , The 
announcement was greeted with applause by the noij-official benches. The 
House then adjourned. 

Viceroy’s Inaugural Address. 

The nexi^ meeting of the Assembly was bold on the 24 TH JANUARY 
when H. E. the Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Assembly was 
read. The speech of His Excellency, particularly the political portion of it, 
was listened to with a rapt attontion. In the course of his speech referring 
to the situation in China His Excelioiicy said :— 

‘‘As regards exteru.al affairs, there is only one matter to which it is necessary tor 
me to refer. As Hon’ble members are aware, the situation in China has been the subject 
of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently boon made on lives and property in the various 
treaty ports of the morcautile corniiiunities wliicli iuoluda many Indians as well as 
British subjocts. Certain setUements have already been evacuated under pressure and 
the property of the residouta exteiiBivi-iy plundered. Other and even more important 
areas are similarly threatened and His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decided 
that it is their duty to send reinforcements to China to protect the lives of those for whose 
safety they are respousible. Having I'l'g.ard to the fact that India is the nearest part 
of the Empire in which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contributing a contin¬ 
gent including Indian troops. 

Abolition o£ Slavery. 

“ Public opinion tihrougUout the world has lately witnessed the enlightened action that 
has been taken to bring to an end the condition of slavery previously existing in Nepal, 
Xhe Hon’ble members will have wclcoincfl more recent examples of the same humane 
movement provided by the action of the Khan of Kafat within his territory and by the 
measures taken only last month by the Oove.rmneiit to stamp out slavery in some of the 
outlying territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. A few months ago, I had the 
opportunity of lisiting another of India’s frontiers on the north-west and of seeing for 
myself evidence of the improved conditions which there prevail, 

“ 1 trust that the policy which ray Government has been pursuing for the last four 
years in Waziristan will continue to prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to 
the adjacent parts of British India, 
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Indian Peputation To South Arica 

“ When I addressed the Indian iegislature on the 17th August last, I stated that the 
Union Government had agreed to hold a conference at Cape Town with representatives of 
the Government of India in the hope of reaching a satisfactory settlement on the Indian 
problem in South Afriea. The Delegation appointed by my Government and generally 
aooepted by Indian opinion as representative sailed for South Africa on the 24th November 
and on arrival, received a most cordial welcome from both the Government and the people 
of the Union, The Conference was opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on Decem¬ 
ber 17th and closed on January 13th. As Hon. Members have seen from telegrams that 
have appeared in the press, a provisional agreement has been arrived at between the 
delegations of the Indian and the Union Governments which will require ratification by 
the respective Government. Hon. Members will share the satisfaction of my Government 
that Sir Mahomed Habibullab and his colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted 
and unselfish labours of Mr Andrews, should have succeeded in reaching an understanding 
which as we may hope, will lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. Those who 
recall the difficulty that this question presented a few months ago will feel that the new 
aspect which it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented the two 
countries in these discusaious. Our delegation have already left South Africa and are due 
to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return and the receipt of their report, 
1 am not in a position to make any announcement regarding the provisional settlement 
that has been reached. It is intended to publish the result of the work of the Conference 
simultaneously in both countries and in regard to the date of such publication, we are 
bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. My Government will not fail to 
give the Chamber of the Indian Legislature an opportunily of discussing the matter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Boyal Indian Marine 

“ I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th February 1926 
In the Council of State conveying the decision of His Majesty's Government to reconstitute 
the Boyal Indian Marine as a combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence, Lord 
Beading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done before the Boyal Indian 
Navy could be inaugurated, I am glad to be able to say that considerable progress has 
already been recorded. The Bombay dockyard has been busily engaged in the equipment 
of the depot ship and only one sloop remain to be acquired in order to complete the initial 
strength in ships. Details of tccrui tment, organisation and finance have been worked out 
and the most important of the proposals of my Government under these heads are already 
in the bands of the Secretary of State. The necessary legislation in Parliament Will be 
carried through, I hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position to 
introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force and when that legisla¬ 
tion is passed, the Boyal Indian Navy will come into existence. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Arrival 

‘‘ A recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of the Secretary 
of State for Ait in the first of the great air lineiB sent out to this country by the Imperial 
Airways Company. In so fat as India is concerned, this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of 
vast distances, but aviation annihilates distance. As it has hitherto been reckoned, the 
increased speed of air transport, coupled with the facilities which it offers for surmounting 
geographical obstacles, will be a potent factor in shortening the communication of India 
with other countries and also in linking up her own wide-spread provinces, thus drawing 
them more closely together as members of a single nation. 

Business Before The House 

“ As the House knows, there are several financial and commercial matter with which 
we are at present concerned. After a series of balanced budgets, the Government of India 
may justly claim to have reached a strong financial position with tbeir credit firmly 
established both within and outside India. While securing this result for which India 
owes a real debt of gratitude to the Hon, the Finance Member, Sit Basil Blackett, the 
Government have been able to abolish the cotton excise duty, to reduce the salt tax and 
to extinguish a considerable proportion of the provincial contributions. During the 
present session in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative measures will be laid 
before you to give effect to the principal recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
A Bill will also he placed before jrou based on tbo recommendations of the Tarj£ Board Al 
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regards protection to the steel iudUBtry. The declared object of our protective policy is 
that ultiiuately the protected industries should be able to stand alone and faffie world 
competition unaided and it is by this criterion that the success or failure of the policy will 
be judged. The remarhable progress madeat Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reasonable 
grounds for the hope that before m<aiiy years have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in 
India as 111 any country in the world and that the need for protection will disappear. 
But it is necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers should 
be assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance of the basic duties applicable to 
imports from all countries. The Board, however, are, I think, right in forecasting that 
ufter seven years the time will have come to review the position afresh and ascertain in 
the light of the oircumstances then existing whether or not the industry deserves protection. 
The Textile Enquiry Oornmittoc is, 1 understand, about to submit its report and my 
Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the issues involved. 

The Duty of the Governor-General 

“ I turn now to topics of a more general character which must necessarily occupy 
a prominent place in all our thoughts. This Assembly is of particular importance 
inasmuch as within its life-time must be undertaken the statutory enquiry prescribed by 
the Government of India Act. This fact is my excuse, if such be needed, for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the general situation. But. before doing so, I desire to make 
my own position and that of any Governor-General plain. As long .as the final control of 
Indian policy is constitutionally vested in the Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament, 
it is tbo duly of the Governor. General, while ho holds his office, to guide his conduct in 
conformity with the general policy approved by the Imperial Government. Just as in 
Parliament, however, Indian affairs arc with foreieii policy rightly held to he outside 
ordinary pai ty controversies, so a Governor-General as such has no concern with British 
party politics. It is his duty with In’s Government to seek faithfully to represent to the 
imperial Government what ho conceivcB to be Indian’s interests and he must count on the 
help of the legislature to enable him to do this fairly. On the other hand, it is possible 
that he may he able to help India by telling those who represent her in her Councils 
from his own knowledge of the manner in which and the angle from which the judgment 
of Parliament is likely to be formed. 1 do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
opinion in India which reject the right of Parliament to bo the arbiter of the fashion or 
the time of India's political development. 1 can understand that opinion, I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it; but I can devise no means of 
reconciling such a position with the undoubted facts of the situation, But there is 
another section of opinion which, while hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objec¬ 
tion to any right of J'arliament to be the judge of these matters, would yet say in 
effect, that it was indefensible for Parliameut to exercise its judgment in any sense but 
that of granting to India forthwith a wide, it not a complete, extension of responsible 
power. Distinction between those two lines of criticism is narrow, for Parliament would 
be no real judge if its title were held to depend for sanction upon the judgment that it 
delivers and it is scarcely possible to impugn its right to deliver a free verdict without 
challenging its title to sit in judgment on the case. 1 have not infrequently been told 
that the problem is psychological and tlmt many, if not mostly, of our present difficulties 
in regard to the pace and manner of advances would disappear if it was once possible to 
convince India that the British people were sincere in their professed intention of giving 
India responsible Government. It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to carry 
conviction to quarters which remain unconvinced. I have already stated my belief that 
whether what the British people has sought and is seeking to do in India will be approved 
or condemned by history, their own inherited qualities left them no alternative but to 
open to India the path in which they had themselves been pioneers and along which they 
have led and are leading the peoples wherever the British flag is flown. Moreover, in 
the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards self-government, the self- 
interest and the credit of Great Britain before the world are alike engaged and fotbit has 
to contemplate with equanimity the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so publicly 
proclaimed, livery British party in a succession of Parliaments elected on the widest fran¬ 
chise and, therefore, representing, in the widest possible manner, the British people, has 
pledged itself to the terms of the 1927 declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation and thus given practical proof of sincerity by introducing wide far-reaching 
changes into ’he structure of the Indian Government. From those undertakings, no 
British party can or will withdraw and although the British race may lack many excellent 
qualities, they cannot afford to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith which their 
whole history denies, 
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Detention of PriBoners witliout Trial 

“ But it is said the alleged sincerity of Parliament rtocives practical contradiction, on 
the one hand, by arbitary executive acts Buch as the detention of certain men without trial 
in Bengal, on the otlier, by tliC reluctance of Parliament to give a firm time-table for the 
completion of its loudly professed purpose of malting India herself responsible within the 
Empire for her own Govt, The first question concm'iis the exercise of that executive res¬ 
ponsibility which must rest upon any administralioii, however constituted, and though I 
am well aware of its political reactione, it is a qaestion which must be dealt with on its 
merits and has no direct relation with the general question of constitutional advance. 
For constitutional forms may vary widely, but the mauitcnanco of law and order is the 
inalienable duty of all those on whom falls tlic tuBk of Government and, indeed, the 
action of which coriiplaint is made is solely due to the fact that the Government has 
had good reason to believe that those now detained Iiave rejected the way of con¬ 
stitutional agitation for that of violent conspiracy and that to put a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential. 1 sliarc with all Jioiiourable members the desire 
to see an end to the necessity lor the cniitinuaiioo of these measure, but the guiding 
principle in this matter must and Can only be tlie interest ol the public safety. 
Not is the matter one that rests wiiolJy or mainly in the hands of the Government, 
Before release can be sanotioned, tins Government must be salislied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even it they so 
desired, would be unable, to revive it in a dangerous form or if the orgaiiiBatlon for 
conspiracy still exists, that these released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Tlie Ooveniment have always made it 
clear and I repeat it to-day that their sole object in keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages and that they are prepared to ndease them the moment they 
are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object. 

Parliament will not be Coerced. 

" The other main ground for challenging tlie sincerity of Parliament is based, as 1 
have said, on the general method of approach that Parliament lias adopted towards the 
problem of Indian coDstituiioiial development and, as regards this, 1 wish to speak more 
fully. Those who are anxious to see conslitutional advance must either coerce Parliament 

or convince it. I cannot emphasise too strongly that in this matter they are not likely 
to succeed in coercing Parliament and that ParJiamciit will resent any attempt to do so 
under whatever shape the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably be gravely 
disquieted by language which appears to be inspired by iiostility not only to legitimate 
British interests but also to the Itiitisb coiHieeliuii. Nor is this feeling on the part of 
Parliament the mere selfish desire ro reiaiii po.ver that is is sometimes leprescntod to be. 
Parliament believes, and in my judgineiit rightly, that as it has been placed by liistory in 
a position to guide and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations 
if it reduced its charge before it was satisfied tliut it could be safely entrusted to other 
hands. Parliament therefore, will be wthcr inclined to examine the practical success or 
otherwise that has attended the attempt it has nnrde to solve the problem. It will be 
quite ready to believe that there ate icatmes in (ho pnsent line of arjangements which 
can be improved, and it will be ready to improve them. What it will not uiidersland 
is the line of argument which says that, because the present foundations for future res- 
ponsible Government arc alieged to ho at fault, tfiis is necessarily to be remedied by 
immediately asking those foundations to bear the entire weight of the whoie edifice we 
desire to build. When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the working of the 
reformed constitution, it docs not invite any Indian party, as it was authoritatively stated 
the other day, to lay aside for the time being its demand for Swaraj. It does not 
desire that any party or individual should forego the freest and fullest right of 
criticism and constitutional opposition to any action that the Government may 
take. But it does invite Indian political parties to show whether or not the ultimate 
Structure which Parliament is seeking to erect is one suitable to Indian conditions 
and Indian needs. If it sees any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in 
its desire to further the cause of Indian self-Governraent, steadily adhering to the deter¬ 
mination to do nothing but irbstruet tlic machinery witli which India has been 
entmsed, Parliament is more liki ly lo sec in tliis evidence that the application of 
western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken tlian proof of the wisdom of 
immediate suriencltr 10 India of all its own respouBibdiiy. It is, therefore, a matter of 
satisfaction that a coiibidorable part of the political thouglit of India has not allowed 
itself to be dissuaded by ciiticibUi or opposition from endeavouring to work the new 
eonstitutiou with a constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action are, in my 
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judgement, proving themselvps the true friends of Indian constitutional development. 
Parliament is likely to Judge these matters as a plain question of practical efficiency^ It 
will be less inte!:’e8te(l in the exact legal an 1 constitutional rights granted by the 
reforms to the Indian legislatures than in the extent to which these legislatures have 
realised thoir responsibilities and dal.i<*fl. It will be quite willing to recognise and make 
allowance for the limitations placed upon legislatures by the existing constitution. But 
it will bo genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds that a good part of ten years 
has been wasted in a r<dusal to play the game because some of the players did not like 
the rules. Propasanda in favour of altering tbo rules in the'! early stages of thn game will 
have little eff; ct 01 the mind of Parliament.. But, on tdie other hand, it will certainly be 
influenced if it unds the Indian legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a Bpirit of service to lt> !ia arirl t-ieiMy assuming always that fh ir real responsi¬ 
bility is greater than that which is expre sot in .-inv statnl *, for Pai'liament has spent 
hundred of years in perfectiug its own coustitn':on, and knows very well that it has 
only grown into what it is to-day ])y tlif^ steady use and extension of the power, at first 
limited but by custom and precedent constantly expanding. TViere was a time in Canada 
wl en the reiigioi.s differences hetAV('en Protestants .and Roman Catholics w'ere siippoeed 
to constitute an iibsolui.c bar to full self-Govornni'^nt.; but, after a few years owing to 
the good sense of th<* Canadian legishitur-', the v -ry real pow<‘vs of the British Parliament 
to intervene were sil'-'utly alio ved first; to fall into <Iesuctude and tlien to disappear. 
Parliament know;} ton that it is hy this ni'-'fins that everyone of the DomiJiions has obtained 
full responsible s'* f-Government. finally lending, as we iuivo seen at the last Imperial 
Conference, to a wide revision of tie' letiei“^,F constitutional robdions previously prevailing 
between the sovrrrd Govemraoufs of the Empire, 

An Appeal for ('‘o-opcrah'on, 

“ That then is the position if w'C concede, aa T ask we may, to British and Indian 
penplffi' sincerity of purpose. We <ara in agreement on the fundamental mat ter of the end 
we desire to rea )h. There may be and is disagreement over the ways and means of 
reaching it: but t is surely a strange distortion of pergpect.ive, if we allow our conduct 
to be unduly induenced by differences nn issneR which are after all only incidental to 
the main issue on which we are agreed. Here, as in other human affairs evolutionary 
progress can be realised in tw’o diffi'rent ways between which we have constantly to make 
our choice. Bithrr we can search out; points of agreement in the final purpose which 
inspire thought atid action, or rejecting thrpe peaceful couus'ds, we can follow the way 
of conflict where agreement is forgotten, wlicre digagreementa are exaggerated and where 
the fair flowers of mutual understamling and trust arc ovevgrov^n by tangled weeds of 
suspicion and rosentnK'nt. In many directions and ihroughr-ut many centuries, the world 
has made trial of tho la^^t and, in vu»rc dis'ipu iinl.'ncnt. at the. I'cauHs, is coming painfully 
to learn t hat the way of Iricmisliip may be j;l oi:cc I lie more noble anri tlie more powerful 
instrument of progrcps. 

“I have thought it ri'/ht to sav mo much, Ivcause I am decnly imprcf^sed with tho 
gravity of thi> Bitiiation and with (be lumcssity that lies upon uaall of facing facts, I am 
conscious that o uch that I have sail rn.ay evok^* (oiticism arnl excite opposition, but I 
hope that I may have snccecilcd in saying d in wools tiist will not wound the legitimate 
susceptibilities of any. If in this respect, I leave anywlxoT gone astray and employed 
language which has falsified my hopes, I won!<l liere express my genuine regret. But, 
believing as I do that what I hav*' said is tni", I ''honld think myself to have been 
lacking in my duty if I had been deterred from telling this AHseniMy frankly what I 
conceive to be t'lc truth from the fear that it might sounrl unpleasantly upon their 
pare. It were betTcr to bo blamed for paying unpleasant things if they are true in time 
than to be condemnel for saying them too late. I think it is essentia] that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factors which will V>c powerful to influence the mind 
of Parliament. I have sought, so fe.r as mv own experience and knowledge on thesa 
matters is of any woith, to place India in poss'*S'iion of tliem and T earnestly hope that, 
in the time which will el.apse before fhe slatutnrv en<iuiry, events may follow such a 
course as may convince both India and Or-’jii. Ihitain that it, is possible for them harmoni¬ 
ously to work togrtlipi’ for tb-e cnnsuiTnn*i.t ion of tlirir common hopes.” 

Noxt day, tho ShTfl JANUAT?,Y, on tho TTouso rn-asRomblinpr, Mr. 
Srinivasa lyor,iar moved an ad,ioi.;nniioiit mo),ion to raiso tho question of 
the Governmori'!! of India sondiriit troops to China. This was at first ruled 
by the President .'ls in order, hut before .adjourninK tho sitting for lunch, the 
President read the Governoi-Goiioral’s moasago disallowing the motion on 
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the ground that it could not be moved without detriment to public interests. 
The President added that as a result of disallowance by the Governor* 
General no discussion on the motion would take place. 

Introduction of OflScial Bills. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced two Bills, one amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques and 
Bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn to 
bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer instru¬ 
ments on account of their having been endorsed ; the second amending the 
Securities Act to limit the liability of Government in respect of discharged 
loans and prevent recourse to the Indian Succession Act 1925 to evade the 
safeguards attached by the Securities Act to the issue of duplicate notes. 

The Home Member next introduced three Bills, one amending section 116 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee’s report on the subject with some modifications and 
the second amending the Limitation Act on the linos of the Bill which was 
passed by the Council of State and was before the 1 st- session of the last 
Assembly. The Bill as now introduced narrows certain objections raised 
in the last Assembly. The third Bill is for amending the Registration 
Act removing doubts created by the Privy Council with reference to con¬ 
tracts for sale of land where earnest money is paid. 

Sir Basil Blackett then introduced his three Currency Bills. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved the two Steel Bills which were allowed to 
be introduced' 

Discussion on Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was cheered as ha rose to move the circulation of 
the Bill to establish a gold currency and to constitute a reserve bank. This 
Bill he said gave effect to a comprehensive scheme of currency proposed by 
tbe Hilton-Young Commission and it was right that it should be placed 
before the public for criticism. The preparation of the Bill was difficult and 
he paid a tribute to the Finance Department, Mr. Darking, Controller of 
Currency and Mr. Wright of the Legislative Department, 

The Finance Member also announced that after consultation with various 
quarters of the House, the Government had decided that effective discussion 
of the Exchange Ratio Bill should not take place till the budget was presented, 
Ha hoped that the currency cotitroversy would be over and would not cloud 
their vision when the Bill he was proposing to circulate came up for discussion. 
The Bill was comprehensive and put proposals for a gold bullion standard 
and a reserve bank together as the two were mutually inter-dependent. 

Sir Basil Blackett then explained the currency proposals. He emphasised 
that tbe silver rupee would now become the unit of account and gold the 
standard of value. India to-day was taking a material step forward. India 
was going further and adopting .a gold bullion standard which measured the 
inter-convertibility of a legal tender and gold. In fact, India would stand 
exactly whore the United Kingdom stood under its Gold Standard Act of 
1925 subject to special arrangements in regard to the rates at which gold was 
to be given. Ho assured the House that India would bo joining the ranks of 
the Countries with an absolute gold standai'd. Those who wanted a gold 
currency must also support tlie Bill as it provided an indispensable stage for 
moving to that goal. It was impossible to tie their successors by fixing the 
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date on which gold currency would ha introduced. Moreover, the fixing of 
the date would only retard the date rather than hasten it. He anticipated 
that in 10 to 16 years gold currency might be adopted. The very first 
difficulty now was the existence of the excess of a largo coined silver. For a 
gold currency they would require sufficient gold assets ; but to*day the poten¬ 
tial gold assets in reserve were not enough. No less than 60 crores were 
looked up in silver rupees. In the paper Currency Reserve, 100 crores of 
silver rupee were in reserve. Ho held that their reserve was sufficient to 
maintain stability of exchange at the present da facto rate if they were willing 
to use their reserve. For the purpose of the gold bullion standard, they 
must strengthen the gold position of their reserve. They could not ignore the 
existence of a large surplus of rupees either in their reserve or in hoards, for 
when rupees came out of hoards they went into reserve leaving effective 
rupees in circulation very much the same. 

As for the new notes, ha emphasised that they must get rid of the 
obligation to get silver rupee which obligation caused the breakdown of the 
pre-war gold currency system during the war. Notes in India would, as 
in England, mean the equivalent of the face value with the rupee ensured 
by automatic provisions of the currency law and the working of the currency 
machinery and of the reserve bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett finally toucher! on the broader aspect of the issue. Ho 
opined that not only his proposal would ensure a higher standard of life 
but also lead to the consolidation of national unity. He quoted the instance 
of the United States of America whose unit was efficiently brought into 
existence by the genius of Sir Alexander Hamilton devoting attention to the 
currency and banking system which led to the constitution of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. In fact I regard the Reserve Bank Bill as liberalism in 
finance that has ever been offered to India and it is a fitting measure 
to take the first step in this new Council House. It is in aooordanoo 
with the spirit of the declaration of 1917 and will add enormously to 
the importance and influence of India’s position in the financial councils of 
the world when the Reserve Bank of India takes its place aide by aide 
with other sister institutions of the world.” Sir Basil Blackett, while 
admitting the difficulties and trials of floating a new institution, emphasised 
that there was no other option, for the Imperial Bank must be kept to 
continue the great commercial and banking services it was rendering to the 
country. He could not too strongly lay stress on the potential value of the 
two strong institutions functioning side by side, one by continuing with 
greater freedom to expand its business facilities and the other taking 
over all Government business in matters essentially of a banking character. 
The Secretary of State had agreed to promote parliamentary legislation to 
transfer his powers in London to the Reserve Bank in India. He anticipa¬ 
ted that banks in India would come to treat the Reserve Bank as their 
friend and counsellor which would, by discount facilities, give the banks 
greater liquidity in respect of their assets than was available at present. In 
their proposals compensating the Imperial Bank, the Government had 
succeeded in doing even-handed justice all round, safeguarding the interests 
of the taxpayer ensuring that it did not damage other banks and at the same 
time discharging their responsibility to the Imperial Bank which they brought 
into existence and the extension of whose banking facilities 9I dee]^ 

Si 
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concern to the Government. He concluded : “ This is the greatest measure 
of financial liberalism and as such I recommend it to the public.” 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS declared that Sir Basil Blackett had 
taken the opportunity of traversing even the ground not covered by the Bill. 
The speaker wanted a categorical answer to the question whether the 
Government accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Com¬ 
mission that when India had an adequate gold reserve, the Assembly could, 
on demand, have a gold currency. The speaker had his apprehension in the 
matter of the introduction of a pure and unalloyed reserve bank in India of 
the type in Western countries. This was building from the top. Canada 
which had four thousand banking branches was still thinking of a Central 
Bank* The Finance Member bad not told them of the number of banking 
branches in India. The Imperial Bank alone had branches running into 
three figures ; it had 164 branches. The question really was what was to be 
done to develop banking in India and the starting of a Reserve bank would 
hardly meet the question. Thera were in India only 26 respectable banks of 
standing, out of which 21 were non-Indian banks and only five Indian banks. 
Hie support of a Reserve Bank was due to his anxiety to do whatever he could 
to take out the present control of Indian currency from the hands of White¬ 
hall and transfer it to the Government of India, however imperfect and res¬ 
ponsive at times the latter was {Congress benches; “ unresponsive at all 
times"). He would rather wish that the Reserve Bank need not necessarily 
he different from the Imperial Bank of India. He did not want a pure and 
unalloyed Reserve Bank which the U. S. A. wanted with its 36,000 
banking branches and which Canada did not have even with 4,000 branches 
and which might not, therefore, be at all suitable to India. 

Finally, Sir Purshottamdas strongly protested against the Government’s 
decision to defer consideration of the Exchange Ratio Bill till after the 
Budget. This strengthened the suspicion that the Government did not want 
the Bill to be discussed on its merits and that the Assembly would be deprived 
of discussing the Bill impartially. The Assembly should have been given an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill at the earliest opportunity. The Finance 
Member would now present the House again with a fait accompli by framing 
the budget on Is. 6d. and declaring that it could not be changed to Is. 4d. 
basis as the Finance Bill must be passed by the 31st March. Sir Pursbot- 
tamdas warned that the longer the delay in the imperial consideration 
of the question the more would the Finance Member handicap those holding 
contrary views. 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA thought the Bill was calculated neither to give a gold 
standard nor a gold currency to India. In order to have a gold currency 
India must have a gold standard. The difference between the selling and 
buying rate was eight annas in India, whereas in England it was half anna 
per tola. That itself would show that it was not possible to establish a gold 
standard as proposed in the Bill. Under the scheme proposed in the Bill 
India could not for even 40 years have a gold currency. As regards the 
postponement of the consideration of the nitio he welcomed it, if for 
no oiher reason than at least to see that an expert like Sir Basil Blackett 
did not commit mistakes which were comuiiited by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey. Mr. Bina said there was no guarantee that the Reserve Bank would 
bv dominated by particular groups of financiers. When the time came' 
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they could ooniilder how best to provide for proper representation and control 
of banking. He also urged that more banks should be entered in the 
schedule attached to the Bill. 

Mr. Shunmukam CHETTI, Chief Whip of the Congress party, said 
his party had not been consultod by the Finance Member who had declared 
that the majority view in the House was that discussion on the ratio question 
might be postponed till after the budget. Regarding currency he emphasised 
that there must be a statutory obligation on the Government or the Reserve 
Bank to build up its gold resource within a certain fixed time in order to 
enable the introduction of a gold currency soon after that. Without such a 
provision, there would be no currency at all, Ha could not, therefore, under¬ 
stand how such a provision would retard the realisation of the object they had 
in view, namely the eventual establishment of a gold currency. Proceeding, 
Mr. Chettiar asked whether it was not a fact that during the last one year 
there had been a steady fall in the gold prices in the world. (Sir Basil denied 
it and quoted figures). Mr, Chetti quoted some other statistics and 
maintained his point of view. It was well-known that the Finance Member, 
ever since he came to India, had bean singing that internal prices had been 
maintained and went on deflating the oarrenoy in order to keep up bis pet 
theory and thereby dislocating prices. Concluding, Mr. Chetti emphasised 
the necessity of providing ample safeguards in regard to the position 
and location of the Reserve which ha affirmed should not be in foreign 
countries ; for that would only bo exposing their reserve te serious risks in 
times of national crisis and reducing the already slender resources of India, 

After several inembera had spoken the motion for oiroulation of tho 
Bill was agreed to unanimously and the House then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill, 

The Legislative Assembly re-assembed on the 26TH JANUARY with 
a brief agenda, chief among thorn being the discussion of the Steel Bill on 
the Commerce Member’s motion for its reference to a select committee. 
This raised a lively debate on the principles of the Bill with particular 
reference to the proposals for imperial preference advocated by the Tarifl 
Board and embodied in tho Bill, 

Sir Charles INNBS moveil reference of the Steel Bill to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Btupendranath Mitra, Mr, M, B, Jayakar, Laia Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. C. Sarvotbama Bao, Sir Waiter Wilson. Hr.iM, 
Balnaswami, Mr. K. M, Joshi and Sir Charles Innes. 

At the outset, the Commeree Member reviewed the history of protection granted to 
the industry daring the last three years and said althongb there were certain disadvantages 
of the industry being in the hands of h single firm, there was this advantage, namely 
that the results achieved compared favourably with the price paid. The protection 
granted to the industry was not ungenerous but. at the same time there was no small 
burden on the consumers. He did not wish to imply that the burden on the consumer 
had been unduly heavy and this fact was proved by the ease with which tho burdeu 
was borne and as further testified by the increase in the consumption of steel. The 
increase represented thirty per cent during the last three years. Sir Charles Innes, 
after quoting figures to prove this inerease, emphasised that the policy of protection was 
not umiuly oppressive to the consamer. 

But there was the other side of the case, that was the Steel Company. Are we getting 
the value for theii money and was our policy becoming effective f Sir Charles Innes 
contended that the answer to these questions lay in the Tariff Board’s report and the bill 
now before the Eouse. The protection proposed was less than that which existed at pre- 
ent aul that in itseli was a very satisfactory feature, la this connection, it would he 
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pertinent to learn that the Englieh warka were nndergoing a process of reconstinotion 
and there were only two of the firms which made profits in England. Compared to this, 
the position of the Tatas in India was bright. Indeed, after the last three years, the 
Tatas had emerged a stronger, better and healthier company. Added to this, the Tatas 
were about to try the new and difficult duplex process which was an American invention 
and had not yet been introduced even in the United Kingdom. Ha ooaid not say any. 
thing definitely regarding the finances of the Tata Company. It was a delicate matter, 
but ho was not letting out any secret in mentioning that the Company was in very much 
stronger position to-day when compared to what it was in October 1924 and as a result 
of the Tariff Board’s report, its position should be stronger still. On its technical side, 
great resources had been made, with the result that the works’ cost had been reduced to 
lomewbat near 100 rupees per ton and here the Commerce Member congratulated Mr. 
Alexander, the General Manager at Jamshedpur Works for the progress made in steel 
manufacture and said that the one thing which animated Mr. Alexander was his desire 
to make the steel company independent of extraneous help from Government and capable 
Of meeting competition entirely unaided. 

Based on all these figures and factors, the Tariff Board had given its considered 
opinion that their policy of discriminating protection had been justified and successful. 
The Assembly was not now discussing the question of principle or policy. This was 
approved in passing the Act of 1924 when they guaranteed protective rates only for three 
years. He agreed that the Assembly was quite entitled to go back upon the policy of its 
predecessor. Protection might be a good or had thing, but the Assembly would agree 
that once having embarked on a policy of protection, it would do no good to display 
vacillation and it was better to let the policy of protection to continue as long as it was felt 
necessary in the interests of Indian produce. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes complimented the Tariff Board on its extremely able, 
businesslike report. It was an impartial report based on an impartial study of 
facts. The Board had made a careful estimate of the fair selling price and equally 
careful estimate of the prices at which steel was likely to sell in future. He was told that 
estlmatee of this kind were not of value, but ha contented that they were an essential 
feature of the policy of protection. When the Steel Act was being discussed in the 
Assembly in 1924, nothing impressed him more than the fact that members insisted that 
whatever measure of protection was given must be with doe regard to the well-being of 
the community as a whole and, indeed, it was due to this insistence that the preamble 
of the Bill was altered to that effect. Whatever was done must now be done after care¬ 
fully adjusting the interests of the consomei ami the producer. The House must not in 
any way be prepared to countenance on the part of any industry the claim that because 
protection was once given it should be given in the same form and to the same extent. Con- 
ditions varied according to the cireuniBtancee of the steel industry. The object of protec¬ 
tion being that it must help the industry eventually to maintain itself without the help 
of protection, it was necessary to find to what period and in what form protection must 
be granted. The Tariff Board had recommended decrease in protection but recommended 
continuance of it for seven years. These were based on the Company’s scheme of 
improvement and the consequent increase in output as also the future course of selling 
prices of foreign steel. The output cf the Tatas was expected at the end of seven years 
to be 600,000 tons. Hence it was advisable to extend protection to seven years when it 
was hoped that the company would be able to dispense with protection and stand unaided. 
In arriving at this recommendations the Tariff Beard bad to take into account several 
factors including the economies in overhead charges and the increase in output as a 
result of extensions and improvement. Of course, they should net expect the consumer 
to pay for miscalculations of the Steel Company, but the Tariff Board's report would 
■how that overhead charges would be reduced from Bs. 68 per ton to Es. 39 per ton. 

Proceeding the Commerce Member referred to import figures and pointed out that 
there were difficulties in estimating the average price at which steel was likely to be 
imported for over a period of seven years. The situation was complicated by certain 
factors like the imports from both the United Kingdom and the continent, the different 
quality and the gap in prices. The Tariff Board considered the prices at which British 
steel was likely to come. As regarded the former, there was no difficulty because the 
prices were stabilised at the prices of the first four months of 1926 whereas as 
regarded continental steel there were so many factors which were likely to come into 
play for instability. Therefore, the Tariff Board had observed that it would be unsafe to 
frame a scale of rates on the assumption that any level of prices which they might now 
■dopt would continue without a substantial change throughout the period of protection, 
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Frooeeding, the Commerce Member explained in great detail the system of diflerential 
rates suggested and the need for such a differentiation. While referring to galvanised 
sheets Sir Charles congratulated Bengal and particularly Mr, Neogy for having been able 
to see the duty on spelter taken off and the duty on galvanised sheets reduced from Rs. 46 
to Rs. 30. British steel was more reliable in quality and accuracy of rolling strength 
It was used when a high factor of safety was required by engineering firms for fabrica¬ 
tion, but continental steel and inferior steel, by the very nature of its prices, tended to 
displace British steel. Hence the problem. But the Tariff Board, after the examination 
of all possible factors had recommended the system of differential duties. It was difficult 
to discriminate between standard steel and non-standard steel and the Board had recom¬ 
mended a basic and an additional duty. British steel was particularly synonymous with 
standard steel and continental steel with non-standard steel. On account of India's 
position in the British Empire, they could discriminate in favour of British steel without 
infringing the most favoured nation’s agreements. If on the other hand, the price of 
continental steel changed, the Government was given the right to alter according to the 
needs of protection. The problem was looked at by the Tariff Board from an economic 
point of view and from no other consideration. The only objection to the proposal was 
that it involved provision of machinery to ensure that consignments of British steel were 
covered by certificates that steel was actually made in the United Kingdom but it was 
not impossible to frame simple and satisfactory rules. Ths Government accepted the re¬ 
commendations of the Tariff Board as a whole. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member emphasised that he had no desire to rush the Bill, 
but the House should by agreeing to refer the motion to a Select Committee, accept the 
principle of further protection, The Government was quite prepared to discuss the 
details calmly in the Select Committee and he felt sure that the Assembly bad seen that 
the scheme proposed by the Board was the best in the circumstances. 

Mr. B. DaS said that the Tariff Board had, by proposing imperial preference, tried 
to kill the very goose (Assembly) that laid the golden egg (Tariff Board). He deciared : 
“ I will rather see the industry go down and down than agree to the humiliation of 
imperial preference. Not until we become equal members in this Empire will we agree 
to this policy in any form,” He blamed exchange manipulation for the uncertainties of 
import prices of steel. He blamed the Railway Board for persisting in buying their 
steel requirements abroad. 

Pandit MALAVITA gratefully acknowledged Sir Charles Innes’s share in giving pro¬ 
tection. The Steel Bill introduced a very important principle ol imperial preference. •' Is 
the House prepared to accept this principle f" It was not suggested that continental 
steel was too bad. He accepted the plea that British steel was stronger ; but why force the 
consumer to buy English steel instead of cheaper continental steel ? The House would not 
accept the policy of preferenc* and the Select Committee should be instructed to keep 
this in view in altering the Bill. The system of uniform duties supplemented by bounties 
was not entirely condcmnable. The Select Committee should consider an alternative 
method of protection. It seemed to him that probably the postponement of consideration 
might be useful. 

Pandit MOTILAL asked whether by voting for the motion they would be accepting 
the principle merely of continuance of protection or also of imperial preference and 
whether it would be open to the Select Committee to delete the clause proposing preference 
for British goods. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the House would be accepting only the principle of 
need for further protection. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS said his only purpose to-day was as Director of 
the Tata Company to congratulate the Government for the scheme of continuing protec¬ 
tion, The scheme started thr< e years ago had not been a failure that it was apprehended 
it might be. He paid his tribute to Sir Charles Innes and said seven years hence, if need 
for protection did no exist anti Sir Charles Innes was in the visitors' gallery of the 
House he would be the proudest man for having given India a basic industry. The 
Tariff Board had produced a sidendid report which undertook sciantifle study and looked 
at the problem from a purely economic point of view. “ I say, let us preserve this poli¬ 
tical aspect of questions to the Government of India and to this House and let not 
committees and boards give politieal bias to their sluties”. He was sure the 
Select Committee would meet the case put forward by Pandit Malaviya and others. He 
acknowledged that Sir Charles Innes did things in time in smart contrast to Sir Basil, 
But the Government was putting a trap before the House by not bringing measures in^ 
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the natural aequenoe. The Batio Bill maat come first, for if the ratio were altered to one 
and four, the Steel Bill woaUi have again to be altered. 

Mr, JOSH I objected to the protection of indhstries by raising a tariff wall j tor it 
Invariably threw the burden on the people who were not able to bear it, When import 
duties were imposed, it was difficult to discriminate as to which class could or could 
not bear it. Moreover, the protection of an industry by bounty was not helpful 
to the growth of that industry. All the kasic and key industries should be controlled by 
the nation and if protection was necessary for steel, he would have it, in the form of 
bounty in the case of steel which wirs the basic industry. They should adopt a policy 
of seeing that the wliole nation must control it. He knew that as at present constituted 
the AsBembly would not support this view of his. (Hear, hear). He, therefore, suggested 
that the first condition of protection must be that it must be not only in the interests of 
those who put money in the industry, hut also in the interests of human labour employed 
in it. It was necessary that there should be protection of human labour invested in the 
industry. The second condition he would impose was that in the case of protected indus¬ 
tries, the limit of dividends to be given to the shareholders must be fixed. Thirdly, he 
suggested that the industry for the protection of which the nation was sacrificing should 
not be transferred to foreigners. Lastly, he urged rapid Indianisation of the industry. 

Mr. JaYAKAR congratulated the Government on the wonderful despatch with which 
they had embodied the recommendations of the Board in this Bill and hoped that the 
Government would be equally prompt in the case of other important measures as well, as 
some uncharitable critics, more especially in Bombay, had said that the Government of 
India were in the habit of placing the Assembly on the horn of a dilemma. It had 
been said in regard to the currency question that there were two alternatives, either 
the is. fid. ratio or a deficit budget. There were also uncharitable, critics in Bombay 
who said that the Government were presenting this Bill in wliieli they were asked to 
choose between supporting the key iodustry or accept the alternative of giving preference 
to British articles. Speaking as a politician, he emphasised that he would be the first 
person to give preference to British made articles ; but be complained that in this BUI 
they were asked to give a very small price for » big concession of imperial preference 
Introdnoed through the backdoor. Great Britain should pay an adequate price if it wanted 
this cainoession. He maintained that the danger of allowing continental goods into India 
had been exaggerated and that the Tariff Board had merely put in a case of special 
pleading in saying that there was danger to public safety in using continental steel for 
bridges etc. He wanted to know wbetber there was any embargo in England placed on 
the import of continental steel. He further wanted to know what guarantee there was in 
esse British steel deteriorated in quality and if continental steel was sent to India through 
England, 

Sir Charles INNES, in winding up the debate, rxpressed satisfaction that there was 
general support to the principle of the Bill, As for Mr. Jayiikai’s pertinent question, he 
(Sir Charles) had answers ; but it was better to discuss them in the Select Committee 
rather than on the floor of this House. As far as the Government were concerned, the case 
was so strong that they wouhi be only too willing to have it probed amt explored. 
Mr. Jayakat had said there was imperial preference. Sir Charles limes emphasised there 
was none. The facts concerning the steel problem were examined by a Board consisting 
of two eminent Indians and they bad Kcommended that on purely economic grounds 
there should be differential rates and because the Government had accepted their report 
it should not be assumed that there was the iiilroduclion of imperial preference by the 
backdoor. 

The motion for a Select Committee to which were also added the names of Mr, Lamp 
and Mr, G. D. Birla was carried without a division and the Committee was asked to submit 
its report by the 8th Februaiy, The House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The next two days viz. the 27th and 31st January were the days 
for official business in the Assembly. On the 27th, Sir Alexander 
Muddiraan, in introducing the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908, said that it was to give effect to the recommendations made 
in their report by the Civil Jurtico Committee for the amendment of part 
two and order 21 of the first schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908, The remaining recommendations of the Committee for the amendment 
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of that order arej it was pointed out. under separate consideration. Clause 
18 (2) provides that when a .iudgment-debtor appeals against an order under 
that section where decree is for the payment of money only, ha must give 
security for the decretal amount. The Committee’s proposals for the 
restriction of first appeal from the orders under that section are being 
separately provided for as those cannot suitably bo effected by an amendment 
of the Code. Clause ten extends but not with retrospective effect the scope 
of Section 66 to defendant opponent or ob;iect.or who is not in possession of 
property purchased. Clause 14, section 146 is revised so as to give the Court 
power to realise property or interest comprised in security by execution in the 
suit or proceeding itself without a fresh suit. Power is, however, reserved 
to relegate creditor to a fresh suit as a precaution to meet cases of special 
complication. In clauses 16 and 18 (I) pleaders are required to sign a decree 
when they are satisfied that it is in conformity with a judgment and an 
appeal is based on the groutid that a decree has been improperly drawn up 
is barred except by special leave. Unless an objection has been taken at 
proper time in this manner in the court passing a decree in clause 17, the 
new rule (a) probibifs the entertainment by the executing court of a plea 
advanced by a judgment-debtor that decree-holder had agreed that the 
decree should not be executed. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill, 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved formally for reference to a Select Com¬ 
mittee the Bill to amend the Income-tax Act 1922 which was introduced on the 
26th Jan. Alter explaining the statement of objects and reasons, the Finance 
Member, alluding to Sir Victor Sassoon’s .motion for circulating the Bill to 
elicit public opinion, said although on almost every clause of the Bill the Board 
of Eevenuo had at one time or another discussed the proposals with the 
Chambers of the Commerce, yet in view of the fact that the Bill as a whole 
had not been circulated, he was prepared to agree to re-ciroulation, The 
House agreed to the circulation of the bill and then adjourned till 

Limitation Act Amending Bill. 

The 31ST JANUARY when Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced 
the Bill amending the Limitation Act of 1908. In doing so he said:—The 
Civil Justice Committee recommended that section 48 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 and article 182 of the first schedule to the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 bo amended so as to reduce the limit of time for 
execution in the case of money decrees from 12 to 6 years and to raise the 
period of limitation from 3 to 6 but to permit a decree-holder even 
after the expiry of six years to apply for execution if he can show that 
the judgment-debtor has come into some property or that he has recently 
discovered that the judgment debtor has property. If. however, it is decided 
to retain article 182 in its pioseiit form, the Committee recommend that it 
should be amended so as to provide that the period of three years should 
begin not from the date of tho last application for execution but from the 
date of the last order on such a previous application. The first proposal is not 
considered to be satisfatory and the Bill gives effect to the alternative proposal. 

Amendment of Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. Bhore then moved for reference to the Select Committee the Bill 
amending the Merchant Shipping Act baaed on the promise of Sir Mahomed 
Habibullab to improve the lot of pilgrims. 
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The Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. 
Bhore, Mr. Fazal Eahimtullab, Baja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Allison, Sir 
Walter Wilson, Sir Abdul Qayum, Mr. Haji, Mr. Jiniiah, Mr. Yakub, Mr. 
Sbafi, Mr. Ismail Kban, Mr. Natique. Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kasim. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the consideration of the Bill amending the 
Negotiable Instruments Act with a view to provide that bearer Instruments 
should not lose their bearer character on account of their having bean 
endorsed. The Bill was, in Sir Basil’s opinion, of considerable importance 
from the point of view of development of banking in India. 

Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas felt that in this matter the Government 
had acted on the views of the Associated Chambers and ignored those of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber. He could move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee provided they did not commit the House to acceptance 
of the principle beyond its application to certain instruments. 

Sir Basil agreed with Sir Purushothamdas in respect of restriction regard¬ 
ing the principle underlying the Bill and Sir Purushothamdas’s motion for 
Select Committee was agreed upon. 

The following were appointed to the committee. The Finance Member, 
Dr. Macphail, Mr. Graham, Mr. Chetti, Mr. Aney, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, 
Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Birla, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Pandya, Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. A, Iyengar, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. B. Roy, Mr. Kirkabhai Premchand, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Visbindas and Sir Purshothamdas 
Thakurdas. 

Amendment of the Securities Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett, also moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Securities Act of 1920. In doing so, he explained the provisions in great 
detail and concluded by emphasising that the House was asked to revise the 
law so that it might restore to the tax-payer the same amount of protection 
as ha enjoyed before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that under the Bill if the demand for pay 
ment be not made within six years after the date of maturity, then not only 
interest but the principal sura would not be paid. Thus the liability of 
the Government which under the Securities Act stood so long as the security 
was not paid might be absolved. Moreover, under the Bill a suojession 
certificate would be declared null and void. Mr. Aney’s motion was accepted. 

The Indian Limitation Act Amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. The Bill 
is the result of certain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee. 
The Committee had recommended: (l) that sub-section 1 of Section 20 
should be amended so as to make payment of interest also subject to the 
condition that the fact of payment should appear in the hand-writing of 
the person making the same ; (2) that a limited owner under the Hindu 
Law and manager of a joint Hindu family should be enabled to make ac¬ 
knowledgments and payments under Sections 19 and 20 j { 'i) that article 
132 should be amended so to make it clear that a suit to recover the value 
of paddy and such produce charged on immoveable property comes within 
(bis article; and (4) that article 166 should be amended so as to wake it 
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clear that it applies to a petition by a judgment-debtor under Section 47 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in mahing the motion, remarked that objec¬ 
tions to various aspects of the Bill had been met on an earlier occasion. 
He, therefore, only formally moved the Bill. Sir Alexander also explained 
that the Bill was brought forward in the light of criticisms made by the last 
Assembly on a similar measure. 

Mr. Bolvi opposed Clause 2 of the Bill. He said there was no such 
provision either in English or American Law. English Law did not require 
that payment of interest should be evidenced by writing. There was no 
statistics to prove the allegation ol the Civil Justice Committee that there 
was a crop of frivolous suits in the absence of such a provision. In con¬ 
sidering this subject, the difficulties of the people in rural areas should be 
given due attention. Ary law which required that every payment made 
by a debtor either by way of principal or interest should be evidenced 
by writing would create unnecessary complications in the daily economic 
life of villagers. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had another difficulty. The words “ acknow¬ 
ledgment of payment ” in the Bill would, he said, add to the difficulties, 
especially in regard to mortgages. 

Mr. Nirmal Chundor Chiinder reiterated the objection advanced by 
the previous speakers. On the other hand, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, speaking 
from his experience as a practising lawyer in the mofussil courts, disagreed 
with the learned lawyers who preceded him. In his opinion, this was a 
very desiz-able change which would prevent unscrupulous money-lenders 
cheating the borrowers. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman briefly replied and the Bill was then passed 
with one or two dissentients. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY the Assembly had a very short sitting with 
non-official Bills. Mr. N. C. K Ikar introduced this Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act. He said his moa.sure while not impairing the usefulness of 
the Act in any material particular would help to make its operation less 
unpopular because more equitable. First of all, his Bill provided for a 
judicial enquiry where alleged public usefulness of work for which land was 
to be acquired could be challenged by any person. Secondly, where compen¬ 
sation of land was required under the Act, the present arbitrary powers 
should be replaced by arbitration. 

12 other Bills were introduced formally without speeches. Their intro¬ 
duction was not opposed. These were Mr. Doraisami Iyengar’s Bill amending 
the Registration Act and Civil Procedure Code section 80 ; Dr. Gour’s Bill 
amending 1. P. C. Section 1 tl ; Mr. Yakub’s Bill amending the Succession 
Act, section 372 and the Bill to regulate and improve law reports, Mr. 
Neogy’s Bill amending Steam Vessels Act and Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act and Mr. Harbilas Saida’s Bill to abolish child-marriages among Hindus. 
The H(uno Member told the House that he would oppose this Bill at all 
future stages. Mr. Yakub introduced the Bill to limit interest charged on 
loans of various kinds in British India and bring the law into conformity 
with the needs of the people and Mr. Kelkar a Bill amending the Societies 
Registration Act Section 20. 

33 
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Dr. Gour was not in his seat wben called on to introduce his Bill to 
amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure Section 491. When ho came in the President said ha 
could only make a second reading motion of the Bill. Dr. Gour did this 
and the Home Member objected as the Bill had not been yet introduced. 
Dr. Gour appealed to the chair for indulgence as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
on a similar occasion shown to the Homo Member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said he did not want to be harsh on Dr, 
Gour, but if the convention of not opposing introduction of a Bill was to 
be observed then its corresponding obligation that in case of such Bills no 
second motion be made on the day of introduction should also be observed. 
This the President upheld and Dr. Gour agreed and was allowed to intro¬ 
duce his Bill which ha hoped would, as altered, be acceptable to the Govern* 
ment as his previous Bill on the subject, though passed by the Assembly, 
was rejected by the Council of State. This Bill proposed to introduce safe¬ 
guards of Habeas Corpus and would repeal and amend Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act whoso repeal was recommended by the 
Repressive Laws Committee, 

Next day, the 2ND FEBRUARY, after question time, Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Kunzru moved for the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern¬ 
ment decision not to publish the report of the deputation to Fiji which 
was beaded by Mr. Venkatapathi Raju. The President ruled that the chair 
was satisfied that the matter was not one of urgency and that the interest 
shown by the Home Member, meant that a resolution on the subject could 
be easily balloted. He, therefore, ruled it out of order. 

Execution Decrees and Orders. 

The Home Member then moved reference to the select committee of his 
bill amending the Civil Procedure Code relating to execution decrees 
and orders giving effect to the Civil Justice Committee’s recommendations. 

The Home Member said that although it was true that High Courts had 
been oonsulted with regard to the substance of the changes they had not 
seen the actual legal form in which they wore embodied. Ho admitted 
the subject was complicated and therefore if Mr. Cooke who had tabled 
an amendment for reforenco to elicit opinion moved it, he would raise 
no objection to it. 

Mr. Cooke moved for the circulation of the Bill for opinion and the 
Home Member agreed to this amendment. He said the High Courts 
had already protested in connection with some of the Bills arising out 
of the Rankin Report. The Bill was then ordered to be circulated. 

C. P. 0. Amendment Bill, 

The Home Member next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend Section 116 of the Civil Procedure Code mainly as recommended 
by the Civil Justice Committee limiting revisionary powers to Section 116 
of the Code except in cases where special statutory provision was made 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the Bill wholesale and held it to be, in the 
opinion of a considerable part of the legal profession, a retrograde Bill. 
It would cut down the wide rovisional powers of the High Courts which 
was valued in India in respect of occasional blemishes in Judicial admiais* 
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tration. The Eankin Committee’s sole reason seemed to be to avoid 
delay, but very large opinion in the legal profession was to have delay 
rather than injustice (hear hoar). Mr. .Tayakar went further and asserted 
that the Indian Legislature had no power to take away the inherent 
jurisdiction of the High Court given by a Statute of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. Even leaving this aside, he a.skod the Homo Member whether 
politically it was advisable at such a tiirio when, instead of strengthening 
the position of the High Court, they should bo deliberately limiting 
those powers. As one coming from the middle class, as a lawyer and 
as a politician, he held the measure to bo retrograde and was opposed to it. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking with hia legal experience which was 
not a limited one, held that the gravity of the proposal before the House 
was that it proposed to take away from the High Court's revisionary 
powers in just those cases where jurisdiction was most needed. The 
pious opinion of the Rankin Committee that delay would be avoided would 
not materialise. On the other hand, greater delay, greater trouble and 
greater expense to the litigant public would result in that the whole 
issue would have to be delayed till an appeal was filed against the decree 
of the lower court. Ho wished the Government would bring forward 
a more oomprehonaivo Bill on the Rankin report than this piecemeal 
legislation. (Official honchos ; No.) 

Mr. liarchandrai Vishindas joined in tlio opposition. 

Mr. Nirmal Chaiider quoted from the Committee’s report to show 
that while the committee diagnosed the disease all right, they suggested 
a wrong remedy, for which no case had been made out. 

Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member, was not surprised at the opposition 
from lawyers. As a matter of fact as a lawyer his first interest was 
to oppose the measure ; but if the Bill was examined carefully they 
would see that in respect of decrees no change was made in the law. 
The change was proposed in respect Ofily of interlocutory orders. The 
Government felt that in this respect, no injustioo would bo done by the 
change proposed. Ho had known numerous instances where the ease 
had been hold up for months by the application made under Section 116. 
There would be no injustice, because if one order was made it could be 
set right on appeal. 

Mr. Jayakar : It may be too late. 

Mr. Das replied that in some cases it might. He continued that the 
High Courts still had power of interference where the lower court was 
acting beyond its jurisdiction. Ho held that the power of superintendence 
of a High Court was not affected by the Bill. He told Mr. Jayakar 
that the delay in justice sometime amounted to injustice. 

Mr. Jinnah characterised as poor the defence put up by the Law 
Member. Mr. Jinnah mentioned that the Bombay High Court had 
rightly hold that urgent cases involving grave consoquenoes might arise 
where although the order might bo appealable, the High Court extended 
its revisionary power. The only ground urged for this drastic change 
was delay. The attitude taken up by Lahore and Allahabad High 
Courts in inteipreling the term ‘cases' was most extraordinary. Delay 
could occur only in respect of pendency of bearing of a rule. If it was 
granted that there was a judge who knew his business, this delay should 
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not occur and he was confident about Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
High Courts’ judgment. 

Pandit Motilal Nohru found no justification why one class of cases, 
namely, decrees, should bo treated in one manner and the other class 
of cases, namely, interlocutory orders, in another. The Law Member 
had given away his whole case against delays by conceding tliat eases 
might be remitted. fie found that the Allahabad High Court had in 
One day rejected 46 applications for rovisionary interference. Moreover the 
power was discretionary and the High Courts could be trusted to exercise 
them properly. The Bill, inste.ad of clarifying the law, would be 
mystifying it. 

The Home Member then replied to the debate. Alluding to the argu¬ 
ment that the Bill purported to take away the power conferred under 
Section 107 of the Government of India Act, ho pointed out that the power 
given to the High Courts and those given to the Government were not co¬ 
extensive, The debate had convinced him of the merits of the Bill more 
than ever before. He assured Mr. .Jayakar tliat there was no machiavellian 
intention in the Government in bringing tlio Mill. 'I'he Bill was entirely in 
correct legal form and sought to give effect to the recommendation which 
had the support of Sir Nornuui Maclood, Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court and of a Committee whoso I’rcsidrnt and members were, he 
emphasised, very ooinpeterit to deal with the task. 

The Home member quoted figures to show that in the Bombay High 
Court the average time taken to dispose of revision cases was over a 
year. • It was no good throwing stone on the competence of persons, 
because they put forward proposals which some lawyer members did 
not like. The House was entitled to suggest amojidments during the 
consideration stage, but not oppose the consideration itself. If the Bill 
was opposed now, the only conclusion was that the Assembly was in 
favour of delaying justice which meant denying justice. 

The motion for consideration was pressed to a division and lost 
by 42 against 58 votes. 

Kegistration Act Amendment. 

The Assembly without discussion passed the Bill amending tho 
Registration Act and then adjourned till next day, tho 3RD FEBRUARY, 
when the resolution of Mr, Jogiah for tho release of political prisoners was 
taken up. 


Release of B engal DetenueS. 

Mr. JOGUH was cheered by the Congress benches as he rose to move his resolution 
recommending (a) the repeal of the Bengal Itegulation 111 of ISIS and similar legula- 
tions in force in other provinces of India and urging upon the Goveiijor-Geneial-iii-Oouncil 
the bare justice of an immediate tchase of all political deleimes or of giving them at 
least the opportunity of cacuipatiug theinsclves and proving thi niselvi B ailogeiheT innocent 
of the charges, if any, levelled against them and (b) ilie grant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing iiuprisonmeiit. Mr. Jogiali intimated that he would 
not press part (b) of his resolution nor speak on it. Mr. Jogiali declared tliat the Bengal 
Regulation and other similar enactineids were passed when Niipolean oast his eagle eye 
on India and when echoes of the Mahratia war had not died ; but while civilization had 
advanced, these regulations continued to be on the statute book, Ueporlalioiis in Ireland 
had no analogy as the former country was actually at war with lingiaud while India 
wai not, He challenged that the Bengal Regulation bad not been appropriately applied. 
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Tlipre wa? no quoptiou of <lislui'b:iin:(: of lh» refations wil li foreign powers. Tha chief 
of Iiiiiiau Statrii hari proved tiieir ioyaily on all cfremotiial occaBions ou the plntiorn 
and tlu'ougli tiie pres". There wan a;an iio internal commotion. Tmo deportations o 
tin se men was thus not i veil by llie terms of 1 tie Ib ynlai ion. And wlu) wen 

(iepoi'ti'd 1 A!I of (him Were good oien and till. . They were ail patriots, men of purity 
of life and of noble purpose. 

I'andit Krliru’a Amendment. 

I'andit Motilal NEHUD moved that for the rcBoIulitn of Mr. Jogiiih, the following be 
eubstitufed ;— 

“This Asti'mbly n commi'tids to i he tiovnnor.ffpnf'riil-iti-Cnimcil that he be itleased 
to immpoialeiy le'eme oi In inn to trial nl; .'iinues nmhr tiio oid rcguiatioim and the 
Bengal C'riiniiei. Lav Ani'rr‘r-ient Ac of I'.i 'ij.” 

randit M( I ihil sain; Tlie. am iiilon-id, t fioiigh given at sliort noticii, was already on 
tho Older pap‘t. Tin', ovigina! rrMibinijii e'nuih d t!:e main iesiie. His airioniimi'nt pro¬ 
posed to locus iiiicnst (111 line i.-eue. Tl is (iid iim. nr an i.inti. tie'other part.s were given, 
np. 'Tlicse liad alriady bin n dealt vviih by this II '.u-'' .'lod would again come up. 

The I resill lit i i rnnllid i!i : in irloiriit el I'andit Motilai piovidril the movers ot 
other ami'iidnienls wululrew iii h s favour. 

I'andit Moti al ndii his rc oliiiion did not reijiiire any .argument to convince the non- 
offlciul seeiion of Iho llonse ol ihe jnslico ard (■rumdiioss of th -pusiliou. As for tlio 
Govornineiit, it V/'.as so impi-rvions lo il.i’r ilenmii’iii that they ivmild be wasting time and 
breath in dircinsing llie rifolinion. I'andit Moti'.al ocallcdihe words of l.ord Lytton 
iuBtifying t he .a'.Tests carried out ii (tcicber Ifb';! tl.ai there was (.\isliTnw of terroriBin. 
The spetikiT' alto n called his siiiti mmt in ire ;!r-trAi‘f.emb!y shinving (hat not a single 
case had oeeutrid since linn winch yiinihnl Lord (lyilou airl which incriminated tho 
detenues, “i ( ,,. 1 , asUid ‘ g”''’tor one ease in which the. condil ions mentioned by Lytton 
have operated.’ The atiswcr is yet to ct nie. I aijaio cluilli iige my fiinid though two 
years more hare. elspBcd to gin' the main fnets to prove the charge.” The speulicr, con¬ 
tinuing, read to ihe llriise the ViC'toy’s s]icie)i on the filih on the rnbj' Ot, How on 
earth was Oove imicnt to be t.itif ihd i hat the .'ch-asc of (hose men would not disturb tlie 
peace ol the Jatid ? 'Iho Viceioy bad (‘Ui liiceaii bi loro the horse. Unless the Govern¬ 
ment told (hem the grounds lor their IVars, hosv was ho to satisfy that these fears were 
groundless? If Ihe Goveinmcnt was morally couvincul tliat was right, the country was 
morally convinced of the innocence of these men. 

Continuing, Bandit Motilal said if be was told liinl the bnmhs had even recently been 
discovered, liis reply was that the real culprits were ihon still at large and innocent 
persons had been dc'uincd. The case of Mr Mitm, a number ct the Assembly, was discussed 
by the Hou.fie. Hi; did not expect an Koglisliman, least of nil the Home Member, to say 
that any constitm-nc\’.s right to eirct iis mends r should he IcKeied by saying thar Mr. 
Mitra’s const it in imy w,a8 givi n an oppoiliiiiiiy to ehet another reiiresentative. Mr. Bose 
was suffering seriously and tie re was sespieion of luberoulosis, but it was not ou medical 
grounds that lie urged for ri leaso. Ite. mentioned tins to sliovv the inhumanity and 
callousness ol tlic Ciovemment ill ki opine these im n witlu.ut Irirl. “ Let me say emphati¬ 
cally that we at".! not in a mood to Jislcir to constitutional advance or entertain any 
pi oposal for CO. opf rat i( II until thcfie men are releas'd 01 brought to trial. This is the last 
opportunity lor the Government to shake, off nerv'iaiso. ss and l.ord Irwin to signaliae the 
first year of his V;epi'oy.j.lty and the iivst session of this Assembly by an act of broad¬ 
minded Btatesmaii jhip and to mark the opening of this new House by a real change of 
heart and rrot let it go down to liisiory .os merely a lamlmaik of haughty British Imperia¬ 
lism and enforced enelavcraent of Iiiilia.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in opposing the motion, made a long speech He gave a 
catalogue of crimes of violence which neces.sitated th<‘ passing of the Ordinance. Thu 
chief events were the dacoity near Hiuvrah, the raiii on Ultudingi, the armed robbery in 
Goalpara Lane, the robbery with the use of tin arms, the armed hold up at Chittagong of 
the mail van all in li)'23, tlieii the murder of Mr. Day, the explosion of bomb in Faridpur, 
the discovery of a bomb faetory itr Galciitla, tlie bomb outrage in Mirzapur Street and 
the murder of Sam lal I'biikravanlii, one of tins .Hccuaed in Mirzapur Sireet bomb outrage, 
all these in Thus, throughout Ihtse periuts there was eoiUuiuing ii scries of plots 

directed agtiintsi tlie Jivrii of puliee officeiH and th re. was one wtiicli aimed at killing 
the life of tho Governor of B'-ngal. Tho Governmeut had, in their possession, materials 
establishing in all. cssetitial paitioidara the reality of several of these attempts. This 
Bet of crimes would have been far longer had not the Government used from time to time 
the powere under Kegulation 111 to detain the leading bcaing of the Terrorist Fatty and 
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Mr, 0. K. Das himseif admitted that the movement was more sarioos than the authorities 
realised. To meet such a situation, the Bengal Ordinance was passed because the re¬ 
sources of ordinary law had proved powerless more than once. High judicial officers 
had been taken into coniidence and their conclusion bad in every case coincided with 
those of the Eseoutive Government, it is indisputable that all authorities, the Govern¬ 
ment, high judicial officers, administrators and the I’olice had eventually been driven to 
the unanimous oonoluaiou that it was impossible to fight the revolutionary conspiracy or 
deal with revolutionary crime under the ordinary law or through the machinery of courts 
aud that special powers of cxtra-judioial character were neccs.sary. '‘Heaven knows the 
experience in regard to revolutionary conspiracies has been dearly enough bought. It 
Would have been nothing short of criminal if they had disregarded that experience when 
they were again oonfrontc-d by an exactly similar .situation.” 

Continuing, the Home Member said from the introduction of tlie Ordinance 
down to the present time, there had not been one single outrage of the type he had 
just given except of course the Alipnr jail murder but the conspiracy had not been killed. 
Eor example, there was a widespread revolutionary leaflet in Bengal, in the U. P. and 
the Punjab in November 1926. There was the arrest of a party of nine in Dakshineswar 
in possession of live bomb etc. Then there was the Hova Bar.ar arrest in which two 
persons were found with revolver and some ammunition. Such was the history of re- 
volutiouary crime. Since special legislation became operative neither the movement had 
collapsed, nor had its violently criminal tendencies abated, but in all post-ordinance 
cases there was one reassuring feature namely, that in almost every single case the 
initiative bad lain not with revolutionaries but with the police. The latter had been able 
to act in time by virtue of special powers to prevent murderous designs from coming to 
a head, 

Mr. Raiiga Aiyar interrupting suggested that it was all the work of the agents 
provocateur. 

The Home Member scorned any such siiggeBtion or charge and maintained that there 
was the undeniable connection between revohuionary pamphlets and acts by men who 
were trying to carry out their programme which they did not deny. He further main, 
taince that the Ordinance had been more than justified by the practical results. The 
Government bad checked the outward mauifeetations of the movement to a very considerable 
extent, but the basic conditions remained unchanged. The conditions of release were set out 
by Lord Irwin in his inaugural address. Sir Alexander Muddiman quoted this portion of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s speech in full to show that their sole object in keeping the men under 
restraint was to prevent terrorist outrages and that tliey wore prepared to release them the 
moment they were satisfied that their release would not defeat the object. Begarding the first 
condition, he had shown that the activities of the revolutionaries still continued, though 
checked and restrained. As to the second condition which raised the question of individual 
release, the matter must be decided on the past record of a detenue and the present 
attitude. He said ; ” But the Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged 
any humiliating confessions from those detenues. A declaration that a detenue would on 
release take no part in revolutionary aclivilics would be an element to be taken into 
consideration by the Government; but this on the one hand would not amount to a con¬ 
fession that he had taken part in such activities in the past and on the other hand such a 
declaration could not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground tor 
release without an examination of the whole circumstances of the case and past record of 
the detenue. If the Government are raislsd into releasing prisoners who prove subsequently 
by their actions that they are not keeping to the statement they made and have resumed 
their deplorable activities then the remedy is in the hands of the Government, 

“ As for the Bengal Regulation detenues the Qi.vernmont of India are primarily 
responsible. As for the Ordinance prisoners, cases of individual prisoners are primarily a 
matter for the consideration of the Bengal Government. The Government of India are 
responsible to the extent of the general policy and action taken under that Act (Ordinance), 
They are not and they cannot be responsible for cases of individual prisoners. 

“ The general policy has been laid down in the Viceroy's speech. Application of 
that policy in the case of Regulation HI prisoners is a matter for the Government of India 
and in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners for the Government 
of Bengal," 

Mr. M. E. ACHARYA did not deny the Government charge that there was a revolu¬ 
tionary movement. In a land so badly and tyrannically governed as India, his surprise was 
that there bad not been more crime (Congress back benches ; Hear, hear) ; but he asked 
what connection was there between these conspiracies and the deteiiues, Had Mr. Snbash 
Chandra Bose been found to be the leader of this gang f Where was the evidence to prove 
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it. He said " Why not create an era of peace, goodwill and oonfldanee by releasing these 
men f There will always be found some bombs in India. Will these men for that reason 
be always kept in jail ? If you don’t believe us, take hostges from us and release them." 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said the whole of India thought on this question with 
one opinion and the resolutiun would be brought up year after year until this 
fundamental grievance was rodi'eesed. There were conspiracies in all countries. 
The United Slates of America h.as the Klu Klux Klan movement. There was 
lynching going on I here; but the Governriient of the U, S. A. had not taken 
special measures to supprcps them. In a big country like Imiia, such crime 
could never be eliminated. “We want to show the hollowness of the claim that 
India is being governed by a civilised Qovernment with the consent of the 
people. You cannot be defenders of liberty, ion have snatched it from ns and 
are keeping it back to exploit us." (Applause.) The Lala wanted the ofBoial 
members to put themselves in the position of the deteuues who had been deprived 
of their liberty and comforts of life without trial. "I don't accept for a moment 
tliat official iicnches are greater frieiids of India than we on these benches are. 
You are absolutely loyal and faithful to your country, Great Britain, and we 
here are greater friends of our own country. (Applause.) I appeal to the Government 
to revoke this law for without that, tlierc will be no reconciliation in the country," 

Mr. QOSWAMI saiils when he came into the House he expected a more states¬ 
manlike pronouneoment from the Home Member. Mr. Goswami divulged publicly 
under the cover of privilege two siaiements made by f.nrd Lytton categorically to a 
conference in which Mr, Goswami took part. Firstly, Lord Lytton said he was 
prepared to release the detenues provided they gave an undertaking that they 
would not in future commit any violent crime or be conosrneil in the commission 

of violent crimes. Secondly, and it was an admission, Lord Lytton said that th« 

people who had been proceeded against were people who bad committed no orirae, 
but were prevented from committing crime. Now which country in tha world had 
laws which prevented crime by such incteflnita detention ? 

The Home Member;—Wliat was your reply to Lord Lytton ? 

Mr. Goswami said he had told Lord Lytton that all depended on the form of 
tha undertaking asked for. He wanted the Home Member to find a solution 
honourable to both sides. Mr. Keane bad called the revolutionaries as tha unseen 

wing of the Swaraj Party. Tho speaker therefore challenged the Home Member to 

disprove tho statement that arrests were marie on the 26tb October 1924 and 
warrants were all signed on tlie 28th August 1924, the day following the defeat 
of diarchy in Bengal, (Applause) Finally, he emphasised the scrionsness of the 
situation caused by the health of Mr, Hose and othr-r detenui's. He endorsed Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s statement that the country, thougli weak to-diiy, haii potential 
terources. 

Mr. Srinivasa lYKMO.All doclarerl rrmploatically that it would hi; impossible for 
the Govei'umeiit to convince tlio Oongress without the rrdeast) of these prisoners’ 
The Home Member’s speech was a tlirici’ lolil tale. The speaker’s opinion was 
that terrorism was on tho other side. (HrUe, hero), Tlirr Government wanted to 
reserve to itself tho political lead of the country. If the Government were put 
into jail, terrorism would stop. (Laughter). Politics of the country could never 
be controlled by rhis policy of repri'SHion. “1 agree with Mr. Aoharya that I 
will bo doing duty to my country if I were in the place of Mr, Bose. 
(European benches ; No.) If the judg cent of the Indian people can not change 
the Government, theu God’s condign pmuiahment will fall upon this Government.’’ 

Mr. Abdul Malin LHOWDHURY said that the Government was only adding fuel 
to the revolutionary fire. Even Lord Lytton seemctl to have an uneasy conscience 
over the matter. Others who had been rebased in the past bad not disappointed 
the Government. Suffering of dcteinms on mere suspicion was more than even 
that of convicted persons. “Mighty Empires will not. be shaken if these men are 
released, Intemperaf.e speeches can still b« matle at St. Andrews Dinner. The Congress 
office will not shift on to Wifters’ Buildings. Clive Street can go on doing its 
businecB merrily, wb I<r Cnlcutta will b.cotac a Gleaner and lie.althiftt city to live in," 

Mr. TONKINSON said tliat only compelling cironmstances had rendered it im- 
possible to hold an open trial. Tim experience of the life of Lord Lytton, Lord 
Reading, Lonl Oliver and Lord Birkenhead was sufficient guarantee that the special 
measures were absolutely forced on them. This revolutionary campaign took form 
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in intimidation dacoitles and robberips. What could be more despicable than that 
some of the revoJnlionaries Bhonld have taken to teaching to pervert the minds on 
boys committed to their chaige, Coohi airy one rieny that there was dednite 
recrudfscenoe of the satne movement which practically broualit Bengal to a state 
of terror in the years before the Defence of India Act came into operation ? 
Mateiials in the poseessiou of the Gt vermnent were convincing, 

Mr. Jinnah ; Wliy not try them ? 

Mr. Toukinson replied that no Government worthy of its name would expose 
the witnesses to pi ril. The Govcrimicnt could ci niinuc these measures until the 
situation improved. 

Mr, Goswami : Until it is broken ? 

Mr Toukinson opined that if in England a similar situation arose the good 
sense of the British people wenid agree to these laws though Parliament would 
hesitate, as the Government of India hesitated in taking in hand these special 

powers. (Laughter.) 

Pandit MALAVtYA warmly repudiated Mr. Tonkinson's assertion that the English 
Parliament would not hesitate to enact a law like the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. On the other hand, he thought that the rnemViers would not be 
allowed by the people to approach I’arlianient House unless exceptional circu 1 stances 
had arisen, Such circuinstaiiCi'S liad not arisen in India, Prisoners had not been 
given fair play. Nothing hut official Mzzal’ (prestige) prcviuted the Government 
from owning their mistakes. In not a single case had the reasons mentioneil by 
Lord Lytton hern proved. Every one in the discharge of his duties must bear 
all risks that were attendant on him. Indians .and Euiopeaiis alike had to face 

such riskf. Had not Lord Hardingo, when a bomb was thrown at him, say “Let 
there he no change in policy," Thu I’aiidit acc I'tnl that there was a conspiracy. 
But the way to deal with it was to bring the offenders to trial in an open 
manner. Lord Lytton who was a gentleman in many ways was wrong in the 
continued detention of the prisoners. Let not cowardly fear stand in the way of 

releasing the prisoners. The Government would earn the gratitude of the entire 

Indian community by releasing these men who had been under detention for 27 months. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Ilonic Member, then replieii to the debate. His 
speech was of special significance in indicating the official mind on the subject of the 
release of Bengal detenues. He said :— 

“ Sir, T will not detain the House very long, at least, I trust, not at this late stage in 
the proceedings. This debate has lasted the whole of the long day. It has evoked a 
great deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it should do 
so. It is a matter in which I w ill, f<'r the moment, endeavour to do what one of the 
speakers asked me to do, thal is, pul mysidf in Hie position of those speaking on the other 
side and I desire to mak(Ml. quite ckar that I realise tlmt. they fi-e] strong in this matter. 
That is perfectly clear from tlie debate. It is perficl)y clear from pn vious debates and 
it is also w-ell-kTiOwii to me, A[mrfi fri rtt t.hut, it iv a matt*'", and must necoesanly ht! a 
matter whiefj, as I htiv-' told the House, the legislature will nuluruliy press on the execu¬ 
tive, namely, discontinuing the extiaoniiuary iri<*asureH unless tlu-y can justify their 
continuance. I make no ce.mplaint ut the matiner in which this House iii(im-ntly leiurus 
to that point, I should think less of them if i.iiey did not ro sti. But as in all matters 
of this kind, it must be approached notin a sjiiiitof antugonipra, nor in a spirit of 
unhelptulnr as, hut in a desire to place a case before llm Government wliioh the Govern¬ 
ment can possibly deal w ith and w hich does not conflict with any of our priinary duties 
It has been said by one honourable gentleman that, this was a lualter that should not bo 
made a question of p.arty. In rigard to administration of law and order, Ihere is no 
party. The intrusts of ihe Governtnuiit and tlie inteiests of the citizens enght to be one 
and I can assure tin’s House that a.q the Hume Member 1 have tn ver discharged any of 
my duties with the slight'Pt itgard to parly or comniuiiity. You dnutitless do think 
often that the Government are wrong hi sded. You ofliU think—you often say whether 
yon rially ttiink it nr not, for 1 dmihf it — that wc aet fiorn moiiws which we do not 
disclose. But I I’o te g the Ile.rife to fieli. vc I hat os far as I am cuncmierl and as far as 
the Government of 1 ndia s eeiie. 1 n.'d, tin re is no qU'Stion of piii'ty or ael ing with any 
comn unal or polilieal objct. In our actiun in this n iiilor out i-ole business is to deal 
a plain issue of law and ori er, 1 kn .w Ibe llousi ilislikes the vny mention of law and 
order whin it ceiues ftoni my lips 1 luiugh if. comes very freely from file lios of fhose wdio 
sitopfosile, Law and order does not mean that the Government is prolectiag itself. It 
means that the Government is protecting the bulk of its citizen.s. 
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Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing cowardice o£ Britieb 
offioialB and Indian officialB. Sir. that ie not so. I don’t think that is the true opinion o£ 
this House. I have tilled a position of some importance in this country for many years, 
I have had to discharge duties of some importance which have brought me into contact 
with forces of disorder. I have never in my life had a guard of any sort, I do not 
pretend to be a man of any courage, for I know I am not. It may be true that having 
for a long time lived in Bengal I am tainted with the supposed vices of that province. 
(Laugutor). I ask be House to b Ueve that there ia nothing in these measures of ours 
that is being done to protect any suppoacd increasing timidity on the part of high officials. 
It is hard, I think i; is very hard, that I should be told that that is tho reason of our 
action. Sir, it is not a fear tliat police officials of both nationalities or officers of the 
Goverument may ht shot ; it is a stern fact. This is not a ttnestion of apprehension. 
Tliey have been sl ot and shot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of tho argument that these 
precautionary measures are the children of unreasonable apprehension. 

Tiieu, Sir, thtre is a further point that these outrages (unfortunately perhaps in 
the minds of somol do not adect merely a handful of Government officials. They aSeCt a 
number of peifeclly innocent men who have nothing whatever to do with the Govern¬ 
ment ; men who were riacoiteil were not officials of the Government; men whose money 
is taken are not offlcials of the Government ; men who are injured are not often officials 
of the Government. Tlio unfortunate Mr. Day who was shot in the Park Street wae not a 
servatit of the Goverument. As far as 1 know he had no connection whatsoever with the 
Government, It is true many Govcrnmont servants have suffered and died bravely in 
the discharge of their duties hut they are not the sura total of victims of the outrages. It 
was said, * you have all kinds of avrangfraents to protect the great land ’. Sir, the hand 01 
the assassin may render all precautious useiess. 

Mr. Bangaswaoii Iyengar: Even with the Ordinanoe 1 

Sir A. Muddiman ; Yes, Sir, even with the Ordinanoe. I cannot guarantee myself 
or the honourable members opposite from tlic band of the assassin. You have seen that 
their hand falls on many who are innocent. 

Mr. T. Prakasam : Continued detention will make it worse. 

Sir Muddiman ; It may be so. 

Mr. T. Prakasam : It is so. 

Sit A, Muddiman : If by that my honourable friend means :hat the spirit of these 
men is BO ftlled with animosity that their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, 
Sir, he is using rather a poor argument in support of his own case, 

Mr. T. Prakasam : That is not the point. 

Sir. A. Muddiman: Now, Sir, my honourable friend opposite said the cause of law 
and order was as dear to hitn as it was to me. Sir, docs he agree with the view of one 
of his back-heiicheis who said ‘ if it was in my power, I would stir up every young man 
in India to become a revolutionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime in 
Inilia." Is that the mvEsage of his party to me or not ? (An honourable member : 
Surely not.) (Anollmr honourable member : lie was right in saying so.) That, Sir, I 
should like to have heard repudiatial, because it would have made my task easier. 

Now, I desire 10 deal with one issue that was raised—raised in a very moderate way 
by a gentleman who does not always speak so moderately'—but on this occasion ha referred 
to the sufferings of some of these raisguiiled men as a result of their confinement. T may 
at once, on behalf of the Government, say that if he. can justify any real case for release 
or if anybody else can justify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for release has been made out on medical grounds that release will be made. 

Pandit Motilsl Nffiru ; 1 did not put my amendment on that ground. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir, But I desire to make it plain that wo have a 
certain sense of humaiiity. Wo do not desire to detain men whoso health has boon so 
seriously impaired tliac their powers of harm have gone. 

Mr. llangaswami Iyengar ; Emasculate them before you release them. 

Sir Alexamier Mmldiman : We liave not as yet adopted that system. (Laughter), 
Sir, my hon, friend said that the tale that I have told the House is a thrice-told 
tale. Well, it is a thrice-told talc. You will remember the remark in Alice when 
'Mf yuu say it three times, it ia right.” Therefore, none the leSs it is, because it 
is thiic'-toUl. My hon’ble friend Lala Lajpat Bai, in a very interesting speech, 
said that no urgutaenls he could adduce would move me and that no arguments 
of mine would move him. For, to deal with his speech is useless for me to 
attempt to do so aad 1 am sorry that this should bo the case, for I should have 
endeavourerl to address some remarks to him. Some other member said that 
preventive measures were unknown to Indian law. Well, Sir, it seemed to me when 

34 
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I was a maglatrata lot soma time that there were certain sections such as sections 107, 
108 109 and HO which were of a preventive character and which may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An hon, member; 
Use thorn.) I was merely referring to the argument that there wore preventive 
measures in our law. 

Now, Bir, an argument was used that the Government does not do these 
things bonafide, that we do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There 
is some peculiar feeling that 1 sleep or my honourable colleagues sleep more comfortably 
because they know that other people are sleeping uncomfortably. That is not so, 
I assure the House that that is not the case, i’ut it on the lowest ground, these 
men are a source of great political annoyance. To me they are a very good stick to 
beat the Government with. Their cage is brought before me frequently and they 
give me and my ofHcers a great deal of trouble and so putting it on lowest grounds, 
we do not keep them in bi'cause we enjoy doing it. I want to make that point 
perfectly dear. We have not put those men in jail either for political reasons or 
for the sake of gratifying some perverse sense of delight in oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to roe or to the Government and would be a very unsatisfactory 
form of amusement. Sir, I noticed with satisfaction tliat my honourable friend 
the Pandit expressed his intention of supporting I lie Government in any measures 
required for law and order other than the one before ttie House. It ho will pardon 
me, I have heard him say this before on another occasion (A voice ; Any reasonable 
measure) where difference will probably come, and amiable as this House is in many 
ways it has not always shown its readiness to support rrasonable measures or at 
any rate measures which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (A voice: 
Which side ?) The House generally is unwilling, as all legislatures are apt to be, 
to support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my speech did not attract as much attention as I 
thought it might have done. It is possible because I spoke at considerable length 
foreign to my natural tendencies. I did not perhaps make it as dear to the House 
as I thought I did. I said and I will repeat it and I would ask the House to listen 
carefully. I had read out His Eicellency’s statement when he first addressed this 
House dealing with this question of the release of Bengal detenues. I may emphasise 
it that there were two conditions which wore mentioned in that statement. The 
first condition, I hold and I think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. 
As regards the second condition I made the following remarks. I said : ‘As to the 
second condition which raises the question of individual release the matter must 

be decided in the last light of the record of the detenue and his present attitude. 

The Government are not ileraanding as is sometimes alleged any humiliating con¬ 
fessions from these detenues. They are more interested in the future than in the 

past. A declaration that a detenue would on release take no part in revolutionary 

activities would be an element to be taken into consideration by the Government. 
But this on the one hand would not amount to a confession that he had taken 
part in such activities in the past and on the other hand such a declaration could 
not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground for release without an 
examination of the whole circumstanoes of the ease and the past record of the detenue.” 
That, Sir, if 1 may say so, was rather an important portion in my speech which I 
thought the House should have taken more notice of. The only speaker who did refer to 
it wag my honourable friend, Mr, Qoswarai. He referred to it as being something different 
from an offer or a statement which he understood, no doubt in his own judgment correct¬ 
ly, to have been made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or Conference he 
held sometime before the session began. Well, Sir, when we were discussing the motion 
for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a speaker who sits behind me 
and it was also raised by the honourable friend and I confess I was somewhat surprised 
at the statements that were made and accordingly communicated with the Government 
of Bengal and ascertained what had happeriPd. The statement made by His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the 
House to-day. That there was undoubtedly some difference of opinion as to what was 
actually said seems clear, but I think it right to all parties concerned to say that the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal are at one on this and although 
there may have been bonafide misconception, there is no difference in fact. 

Mr. Qoswami : Will the honourable the Horae Member permit me to say just one 
word f I suppose human memory cannot always be relied upon but I think I took the 
precaution of getting His Excellency Lord Lytton to repeat this statement. I said, “ I 
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ake it fiom Your Eicellency etc." I thought I had made it quite clear that I understood 
him very clearly and very categorically. That is ail I can say. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 do not mean to challenge the accuracy of the honour¬ 
able member’s improssion of what happened. That is not my point. It is quite evident 
that there was some genuine misapprehension of what His Excellency Lord Lytton said 
and I think it was right to clear it up at tim earliest opportunity as, when the matter was 
mentioned in this House, I was not in a position to lieal with it, 

Mr. Jinuah : Do [ understanil tlie hotioutablo member to say that this statement 
would not involve a confession of guilt 't 

Sir Alexander Muddimau : 1 read out tlie words very clearly and will read them 
out again because on tin’s point there must be no ground for doubt whatever. What I said 
was a declaration that n detenue would on rcleuse take no part in revolutionary activi¬ 
ties would be an element to bo taken into consiilerai ion, hut this on the one hand would 
not amount to a confession that he had taken prut in tucli activities in the past and on 
the other hand such a diclaration could not and would not be accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment as a ground for release without an 1 xamination of the whole circumstances of the 
case and the past record of the ilcli nue. Now these words are oaretully thought out 
words and I have read them out to the House on three occasions and hope the House will 
give due attention. 

Now, Sir, let me develop the point I was .about to make. It is said that these 
men are not revolutionaries and that tiicy do not desire to commit violent acts. If that 
is the case, what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an opportunity 
at any rate of infoiming the Govammeut if that is really their view, What view would 
the House take where a man says ; “• '^'cs, I am a n. volulionary. You lock me up. I 
do not care in the least. I dosite to overtlivow your Government by every means in my 
power. If you let mti out, 1 will use a revolver it 1 can get It to ovnrthrow you.” Does 
the House wish me to release a man who says tiiat ? (An honourable member; Put him 
on his trial). Does the House n ally desire me to release a man who says openly that if 
he is released he will do th.at 1 

Pundit Motilid Nohru ; Put him tm his trial and evidence from the admission of 
that man would soouro a conviction right enough, 

iSir A. Muddiman; No man will be so foolish as to make that statement in cir¬ 
cumstances where 1 can use it in evidence against him, That is a point I desire to bring 
before the House and on that 1 think the Government is entitled to ask what the view of 
the House in a case of that kind is, namely, where a m.an says frankly, " 1 am a revolu¬ 
tionary i 1 desire to overthrow your Government, I desire to use any means in ray power 
to do that. If I can get a revolver, I will shoot the first police oiiioer I coma across." 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Yon havo got Sections 108, 109 and 110 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sit Alexander Muddiman ; [ have put before the House a question of some impor¬ 
tance. I will ask the House to think over i.liat question very seriously. I have defended. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Is there any ilel.euue, Sir, who has made that statement 1 

Mr. President ; Does the lumourable member wish to give way ? 

Sir Alexander Muddimau ; No, Sir, when 1 was intorruiUod I was saying 1 have 
done my best to meet this resolution. It has been spoken to witli ability in many parts 
of the House, liut no speech has been of greater ability tlian that of Mr. Tonkinaon 
whose intimate ccuncction witii the Home Department, 1 desire to acknowledge to-day, had 
been of the greatest value and to whom I tender my congratulatione, Sir, I shall not 
detain the House from proceeding to its judgment by vote. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment Carried, 

Division took place at i> p.m. and Pandit Motilal’s amendment was carried by 
63 votes against 50 after which the House adjourned, 

Official Bills. 

The House re-aESombled next on the 7TH FEBRUABY with an agenda 
oi official legislative business. At the outset, on the motion of Mr. M. S. 
Aney, the Assembly selected a nuinbor of raembors to sit on the Select 
Committee to the Bill to amend the Indian Soouritios Act, 1920. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then introduced the Bill amending the Presr 
deucy Towns Insolvency Act 1909 and the Provincial Insolvency Act I930i 
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Limitation Act Amendment, 

The Home Member next moved for consideration of the Bill amending 
the Limitation Act 1908 (amendment of article 182). He said that the High 
Courts had expressed themselves in favour of the changes proposed. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, in opposing the consideration of the motion, 
said he did so because he had failed in his honest attempt with the Home 
Member earlier in the day to have the Bill referred to the Select Committee. 
He said the Government were merely paying lip homage to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Civil Justice Committee. The difficulties of litigants were not 
so much in getting decrees but after getting them. Mr. Iyengar read the 
recommendation of the Committee in this particular and emphasised that 
the Government had taken advantage of a small conditional clause to bring 
before the Assembly this ha’penny ta’penny measure. Opinion was 
for deletion of article 182 and not for this very minor change which he 
feared would result in increasing frivolous applications by compelling the 
decree-holder to be court-burnt, looking after execution of applications. This 
was not the way to reduce law’s delays but to increase them. 

The Bill was then considered clause by clause. Discussion centred 
round the motion of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar for the addition to clause 
five of the said article the following words : “ or the date of any final decree 
passed in a suit directing refund of any amount realised by a decree-holder 
in execution of the decree. ” 

Mr. S. R. Das agreed with the principal 'he amendment suggested 
and promised to bring before the Council of State the necessary amendment. 
Thereupon Mr. Doraiswami lyenger withdrew the amendment. The Bill 
with a verbal alteration suggested by Moulvi Mohamed Yakub was then 
passed. 

The Currency Bill, 

The Home Member then announced the Government’s considered 
decision to move for consideration of the Currency Bill relating to the 
exchange ratio on March 7th. 

The Home Member announced that “ Government have given very 
careful consideration to the question of further procedure on the Currency 
Bill and have taken fully into account the views expressed by various 
speakers in the course of the debate on January 26th. In order that their 
position in this matter may bo clear to the House, the Government, desire 
to explain shortly the reason for the conclusion they have reached. 

“ As many bon’blo members are aware, the main features of the budget 
have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January each year 
and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation of the detailed 
estimates and demands for grants can be completed in time for the introduc¬ 
tion of the budget on February 28th. The decision of the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last August, therefore, made it 
impossible for the budget of 1927-28 to bo prepared on the basis of any 
ratio other than Is, fid. The effect on the budget of a reduction of ratio 
to Is. 4d. would, of course, bo very considerable, but it does not in any way 
depend on the question whether final decision regarding ratio is taken 
before or after the introduction of the budget. Clearly the effect must be 
the same in either case and as stated by the Currency Commission in para 
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207 of their report, the effect though it is not decisive, cannot bo ignored 
in considering what the ratio should bo if the House is called upon to come 
to a decision on the ratio before the bvidgct is intiodnccd. The decision will 
take place in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and are very material to 1 he decision and should obviously bo 
weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion, but cannot bo disclosed 
without a prernature disclosure of the contents of tho budget. If, on the 
other hand, the budget is opened before the discussion takes place, the 
House will have full knowledge of bearing upon the finances of the country 
on the deciision they are called on to take and will bo able to come to their 
conclusions both on the budget and on tho ratio with a full understanding 
of all relevant facts, No more and no loss difficulty would be involved in 
readjusting the budget figures and tho proposals to Is, 4d. if a decision 
in favour ol that ratio were taken after 28th February than if it were 
taken earlier. In view of these considerations tho Govoniment have 
decided to pull down tho motion that tho Currency Hill bo taken into 
consideration on Monday the 7th March”. 

Before tho Assembly adjourned till next day (for consideration of 
non-official l esolutioiis), the Select Committee’s report on the Steel Protec¬ 
tion Bill was presented amidst cheers. Tho following is tho text of the 
Report;— 


Select Comm. Report on Steel Protection Bill. 

The Majority Repoit. 

" We have, consiticrefi the Bill and have now the honour to submit this our report 
with the Bill as amended by us annexed thereto. At tho outset of our proceedings, we 
consideieil six diflerent methods of conl'erring protection on the steel industry enumerated 
in paragraph y4 of tire report of tlio Indian Tariff Board regarding continuance of protec¬ 
tion to the Indian steel industry. As a result of our diecussiona, a greiit majority of us 
were satisfied that only two methndu were praciicablc in tlie prcscnl circumstances. First 
of these is that embodied in the Bi:l by which duties are imposed on steel of British 
manufacture against oompeiition froin ilio United ilingdom and higher duties On steel 
imported trom other countries. Tint sec, ud is a system by wliioh uniform duties would 
be imposed on steel imported from any souiee, these duties being based on the difference 
between fair ee. ling prices for Indian K(.e,e,l and weiglitcd average piiccs of imported Btoel. 
In order that the difference between the two methods might be clearly brought out, the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India supplied us with ameudraents which 
would be necessary in ttie Bill and ita scliedule, if it were decided to adopt weighted 
average ayitem without increasing or diminishing the tlegrec of protection given. The 
Department also supplied amendments embodying a modification of this system by which 
certain classes c4 steel would become subject to (a) uniform basic duties and (b) uniform 
additional duties and the Governor-General in Council would be empowered to modify 
the additional liuties (but not the basic duties) whether by way of increase or of reduction. 
This moditioati,)n of the weighted average system removes one of tho objections to which 
it is open, viz,, (hat it provides no means by which without legislation the amount of 
protection could be reduced if a substantial increase in prices had rendered it altogether 
excessive. 

*' We (liBCUtsed at length the advantages i. e., (a) differential duties with a lower rate 
on steel of Br tish manufacture and a lirghcr rale on steel not of British manufacture and 
(b) weighted average system opened ),y tiic division of the <iuty on such class of steel 
affected into a basic and an additional duty. A majority of us are of opinion that the 
first of these alternatives whie.li is the scheme adopted in the Bill is preferable and should 
be adopted. In arriving at this couelusion we. have attached great weight to tho principle 
embodied in the preamble to the Bill tliat a Bchcrae of protection must have due regard to 
the well-being of the community. We are satisfied that the economic interest of India 
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will be better served by the system of differential rates of duty on British and non-British 
steel than by a system which subjects all steel to uniform rates of duty based on weighted 
average prices of imported steel. A weiglited average system of duties must be unsuitable 
because change in the relative level of prices of British and continental steel would lead 
to change in proportions in which steel made in India is sold in competition with steel 
from either source. A more serious objcct.ion is that the price botli of standard steel and 
of fabricated steel would be raised unntCissarily owing to the higher duty on British steel. 
As a result the csst ot inpoitaut public works involving the use ef large quantities of 
steel would be increased. The qianufaclure of macliinery in Indur would be rendered 
more difficult aud industrial development oi the country would be retarded. It has been 
urged that the weigiiled average system at any latc diminishes llie burden imposed on 
Users of steel, We do not consiilcr that that claim is well founded. Of the classes of 
steel to which the Bill appli'a ditfcrmlial rates of duty, the most important is steel bars 
and in this case the difl'crencc between the duty on continental bars proposed in the Bill 
and the duty required under weighted aveiaijc system is no more tliau Bs. a a ton. To 
that extent, price of steel bais would be liigher under the clitfereutial system in Calcutta 
and in any other area where Indian sled can competo f.liectivcJy with impoited slcLd. But 
in areas which arc nearer to other great ports ot Imlia than they ary to Jamshedpur and 
where consequently Indian stool is at a disadvanlagi-, it is possible for importers to raise 
the price ot continental steel bars to a point a lit,tie below the price at which British steel 
bars could bo imported under Iho weighted average rystem. This point is higher by 
Es. 9 a ton than it is under the differential system. Wc believe Uutt if the differential 
system is adopted the consumer of non-standard sU-el in any area in which Indian steel 
cannot efloctively compete will not in fact pay a higher price than he would under the 
weighted average system but a lower one owing to the reduction on the British steel, 

“ We consiuered but were unable to accejit a suggestion lor securing the welfare of 
labour for the limitation of dividends and tor preventing industrial concerns whioti enyoy 
the benefit of protection from passing out of Indian into foreign hands. We think that 
difficulties in the way of incorporating provisions of this kind in the Bill are insuperable, 

“ Having approved by a majority the principle ot difl'erentiation in certain classes of 
steel between steel of British manufacture and steel not of British manufaolnre, we 
proceeded to a consideration of the details of liie Bill. 

“Clauses; Wo considered a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for 
the consequences which might follow a substantial decrease in the price of British steel 
and we have amended Clause'2 (1) of the Bill in order to provide for this contingency. 
It is proposed by the amendment to insert in section 3 of the Indiarr Tariff Act 1894 a 
new sub-section empowering the Governor-Geueiai in Council to increase but not to reduce 
the duty chargeable on articles of Britisli manufacture it changes in prices are likely to 
render ineffective the protection given to the Indian steel industry. 

“ Clause 3 ; Wc have made an amendment in Uiis clause oniil,ting words, as, accord¬ 
ing to the clause, before tlie ameudmeut, it would be impo-silile for the Governor-General 
in Council without legislation to order a general enquiry into the condition of steel 
industry before the 1st of April 1933. Wc think this restriction is umiesirable since 
circumstances miglit be such as to render an enquiry impcralivo at an earlier date. 

“ In the schedule we have made an amendment in item 02 in Part IV in Schedule U 
to the Indian Tariff Act 1924 as amended by tin; Bill. Uirder this item as it stood, certain 
kinds of steel bars which the Tariff Board eousklered sliouid be Buhp et only to a revenue 
duty, became subject to a protective duty. The effect of the ametrdment made is to 
exclude such bars from the scope of protective duty. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

Minutes of dissent signed to the report of the Selfct Committee on the Steel Protec¬ 
tion Bill are two. The one is signed by Mr. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Eai, Mr, Shunmukham 
Cbetti and Mr. Amarnath Dutt, while the other ia signed by Mr. J.'rmnadaa Mehta, Mr. 
M. N. Josbl and Mr, M. K. Acbaiya, The former minute says ;— 

“ We regret wo have not been able to agree witli the scheme of protection as embodied 
in the Bill approved by our colleagues. Though certain amendments have been made to 
the Bill as origuially introduced by the Govemraent, yet the geiii ial scheme remains the 
same. The main scheme of the Bill is to <iiffrrrntialc betwecir steel of British origin and 
non-British origin. The sehemc Ijus her it criticiseii as a sclierne of imperial preference, 
but we were assured that this is not really imperial preference but differentiation based 
upon differences in the quality of steel imported. £veu though we might be prepared to 
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accept the assuranca that imperial preference is not Bought to be introduced through thl» 
Bill, yet the iaot remains that thi; ditlereiice in duty which is sought to be imposed is 
not based merely on the quality of goods but on the basis of the country of origin. Wo 
think it -Bery undesirable to accept any scheme of protective duties based upon the 
country of origin of commodities ituported. The acceptance of such a principle in any 
form is not merely unsound but it may lead to complications in future, 

“ Though a greater proportion of contiucntal steel that is imported into India does 
not conform to ludtiah staiulard specillcations, it has not been denied that standard steel 
is manufactured in the continent also. By imposing a higher duty on all continental 
steel, irreepectivo of the fact whether it is standard steel or not, continental manufacture 
of standard slc^el is placcil at a disailvautagc in the Indian market as compared with the 
position of British mauuiaeture, Buch a discrimination, in our opinion, cannot ba 
justified unless India is prepared delibi-iiil.cly to adopt a policy of British preference, 

“ Though wu are assured that all sieol inanufaclured in the Uniteil Kingdom conforms 
to British standarit specitioatioa, yet it is not unlikely that the British manufacturer 
taking advantage of the assured proleetion given to him in the Indian market for a 
period of sevi a years may lower the standard of British stool imported into this country. 
This result can he brought about either by deliberatoly lowering the standard or by a 
greater use of scmi-tinished continental steel. Our apprehensions in this respect arc 
confirmed by the remark of the Tarifi Board in paragrapii lOl of the report in which they 
observed, * the present pi'ices of imported British steel on which our proposals are based 
reflects, to a veiy laige extent, economies rendered possible by the use of semi-finished 
continental maierial.’ In any case tiiere is a likelihood that rejections of British manu¬ 
facture may be sent to India in larger quantities, 

“ These are some of our main ohj'olions against the sche i e proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment and for those reasons, we regret we cannot agree, to that scheme. After carefully 
considering the various alternative schomi 8 suggested by the Tariff Board, we have to 
come to the conclusion that a uniform duty based on weighted average system with a 
basic duty which will not be. altered for seven years would be the best in the circum- 
stances. Under the schema that we propose, there wouhl ho a basic duty calculated upon 
the present sellir g pi ioo ot British standard steel together with an additional duty to 
protect Indian steel against continental steel which sells at a lower price. If prices ol 
British or continental steel increases or decreases, the Governor-General in Council U 
given power to decrease or increase additional duty as the case may be. This modified 
scheme that wo propose will meot the main ohjeclions urged against the average weighted 
system as proposed by the Tariff Board. Our scheme differs from that suggested by the 
Tariff Board in that wo have proposed the levy of a basic and an additional duty In the 
place of one uniform duty suggested by thorn and Ihr- additional duty that we proposed 
Would be levied upon all steel irtivpfclivo of the country of origin, By fixing a basic 
duty for a period of seven years, tlm stoel industry is .assuri'ii a minimum protection 
during this period arid lliis wouhl achieve the object of attracting fresh capital into the 
stool industry. Power to alter lire addiiioiial duty wtiicli We liroposo to vest in tlm Gover¬ 
nor-General in Canncil will be an r Ifoctivo sub guard against any excessive or ineffective 
protection. 

‘‘We are conscious of the fact that uiiiler our sclicme, the price of Britirh stanriard 
steel will be a little higlier than the curri'sponding price under the Goveruraent Bill. 
Though this may be cotisidert'd to be a tb feet inlierent in’ ttie soliemo tt at we propose, 
we may urge that the additional steel tiurden on the user of Britisli steel is counter¬ 
balanced by the lower price of continental sled. Nniio of tho alleriiative schemes 
suggested by the Tariff Board can lie said to be entirely flawless and, in our opinion, the 
scheme that we have proyiosed seems to be the best under tho circumBtanccs. We append 
herewith a draft of the Bill embodying the scheme suggested by us.” 

Mr, Mehta’s Dissenting Minute. 

The other written by Mr, .lainnadaa Mehta is opposed to imperial preference as 
the other section of dsssentieiits, but they point out that the overwhelming majority of 
yii'oph' will lefus : to counteiiiiuce imperial piefereiice in any shape or I'oim not because 
of any hostilny trovarjs tiu; Tiiilisli people but because of deep-seated conviction based 
on til’ painful rxpci ienc- ol neai ly iwo centini.-s that I’ritisb iiTipCTi!iliflt.s and capitalists 
are at, tiie ho iom ot all India’s Ironlile, If the full results of the Board’s proposals of 
differential (iut iea w hich are iiin-;i in ihe nature of apcculalions materialise, they will 
give to llip industiy in tlio lirst, four yeais the least protect ion wlieii it requires most. 
Moreover, it imposes an intolerabln and wholly uunecessary burden of forty lakhs of 
rupees a year on the ct'usumer of certain e.oulirienial products in Burma, Eastern Bengal, 
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Agsaiu, Madras Presidency, Central Provinces, etc., without conferring the least benefit 
on the Indian industry, Mr. Jamnadas eaye that the scheme evolved by his friends in 
the minute of dissent was untried and if it did not succeed, the responsibility would be 
placed on the shoulders of the Assembly. Mr, Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Acharya 
favour the imposition of protective duties and payment of bounties as the only method of 
protecting the industry without unduly taxing the taxpayer. After a calculation of 
different statistics, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that the present system of combined 
duties and bounties is the best. 

Mr. Josbi agrees with this minute so far as it develops the system of duties and 
bounties combined, while Mr. Acharya agreed in entirety. Tliey recommend that uniform 
bounties should represent the difference between a fait selling price and the higher toale 
of foreign prices. The bounty should be fixcii from the amount recoverable from pro¬ 
tective duties. Finally, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that the Bill should be referred to 
the Select Committee for the adoption of the above proposals. 

The Tariff Board’s Recommendations. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of India in a communique published the 
report of the Tariff Board announcing that they propose to introduce in the Delhi Session 
of the Assembly a bill carrying out the main recommendations contained in the Keport, 
The Board recommended that Protection granted to the Indian steel industry since 1924 
to be continued in a modified form for seven years till March 1923. The report of 
the Board wldch conducted a statutory enquiry into tlie condition of the industry 
embodied proposals for the imposition of differential duties and abolition of the 
system of bounties. Protection given to the industry in India bad substantially 
improved its position and the output of finished steel at the end of seven ycuig 
would be 600,000 tons while the cost of manufacture is expected to be reduced especially 
after the recent and contemplated extensions and improvements "in Jamshedpur works. 
But the prices of imported steel had fallen substantially and unless protection was 
continued it would not be possible to manufacture and sell Indian steel in competition 
with imported product. 

The Board condemns the system of bounties under which the steel industry would 
have obtained from Indian revenues about 209 lakhs of rupees till the end of March 1927 
as being lees effective in preventing unfair competition. It does not suggest the adoption 
of uniform duties because under it manufacture calculated to discourage the British 
standard of steel which is more reliable than Continental steel would be cleariy undesira¬ 
ble, It is regarded as probable that the prices of British steel in future would be fairly 
stable but the course of Contiuentai prices cannot be foreseen as numerous factors like 
combines and unfair dumping aided by a depreciating exchange might come into play. 
Therefore the Board suggests the imposition of a basic duty on all steel imported from 
whatever country while additional duty is rccommende<l on steel of non-British origin. 
The board reduces the presi nt import duty on rolleel steel as follows ;— 

In the case of rails from Rs. 14 par ton plus bounties to Ks. 13 basic duty and no 
additional duty. 

Fishplates from Rs, 14 plus bounties to Rs. 6 minimum basic duty and no additional 
duty. 

Structural sections from Rs. 30 per ton to Rs. 19 basic and 11 additional. 

Bars from Bs. 40 per ton to Rs. 26 basic and 11 additional. 

Galvanised sheets from Rs. 46 to Bs. 38 basic and no additional duty while tho duty 
on plates is raised from Re. 30 per ton to Bs, 20 basic and 16 additional and black sheets 
from Rs 80 per ton to Rs 35 basic and 24 additional. 

As regards fabricated steel the Board recommends in place of a 26 per cent, advalorem 
duty a basic duty of 17 per cent., and an additional duty of Rs. 13 per ton. By tbe end 
of seven years the Board believed tho industry should be able to meet the British com¬ 
petition without the assistance of any protective or revenue duty. If the Continental 
prices remain at their present level some measure of protection might still be required. 
The proposed basic duties should be in force unaltered for seven years when there must 
be another statutory enciuivy but ariilitional duties might bo reduced or raised by the 
Government without referenci; tu the Ligistature during the period of protection if the 
prices of non-British steel justify the change. The proposed duties though they involve 
a distinct reduction in the existing duties should enable in the long run to reduce the 
prices of steel to a level lower liian at any period since the war. At the same time tbe 
Board points out that tho low level of duty on rails would he juatiliable only if the 
Government arrange to purohaEo tho whole of their requiremenls of rails in India so tar 
as they can be produced in India, 
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While giving this warning the Board is constrained to warmly refute the allegations 
of the Tata Company that the Indian railways avoided the purchase of Indian material 
because these allegations were not substantiated by evidence. The Board has satisflod 
itself that differential duties are not impracticable from the administrative point of view 
and these art recommended as leading to an equitable distribution of burden over the 
different classes of consumers and based on purely economic grounds without regard to 
political considerations. 

The Board after enquiring into the condition of the tin-plate industry similarly 
recommends foe seven years a reduced protective duty from Rs. 86 to Rs. 48 per ton and 
it has ruled out the suggested discrimination of duty in favour of Wales since it is with 
the Welsh tin-plate that the Indian product has mainly to compete. 

The Board's recommendations are all unanimous and the report is signed by Mr. 
Ginwala and Messrs. Matthai and A. K, Mathias, members. 

Govt. Action on the Board's Recommendations, 

On or about the 17 th January the Government of India published a Bill providing 
for continuancp of proteofion to (lie steel industry in British India and formally repealing 
the 1924 Act. This Bill gives effect to (he main recommendations of the Tariff Board 
recently publisred after a statutory enquiry. The protection is by means of increased 
duties on imporis and not by grant of bounties on production and it will have effect 
for seven years from the Ist April, 1927, to the 31st March, 1934. It is made clear, how¬ 
ever, in the preamble and in clause 2 of the Bill that the limitation to seven years 
is applicable only to th*' rates of duty and not to policy of discriminating protection 
itself. The Bill provides for a statutory enquiry in 1923-24 in order to ascertain what 
amount of protection may still be necessary and the manner in which it would be conferred. 

Following the Board’s recommendations the Bill provides for the imposition of 
differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles, with a basic duty in case of 
articles of British manufacture and an ailditional duty in case of those of non-British 
origin. The Bill also gives effect to two recommendations of the Board made In earlier 
reports. Both are closely connected with continuance of protection to the steel industry, 
The first is removal of the duty on unwrought zinc. The main object of this change la 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing galvaniz'd sheet and consequently the amount of 
protection it requires. The second proposal is redaction of duty on block tin from 18 
per cent, ad valonm to Rs. 260 per ton, wliioh has already been approved of by the Indian 
Legislature by resolutions passed in February, 1926. Both these changes, namely, 
removal of duty on unwrought zinc and reduction of duty on block tin, will not be 
subjeet to the seven years’ limit. 

The existing protective duties on wire and wire nails are continued, but the Govern' 
uient announced (heir intention of l)ringing ie'foi'B the Legislature in the Simla session 
proposals for a continu.'ince or niodific.rtion of tlicsc duties. 

Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill, 

Next day, the 8TH FEBRUARY, soon after the House re-assem¬ 
bled, the President annoanced that he had received an adjournment 
motion from Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar raising the question of putting off 
the Currency Bill till after the Railway Budget had been disposed of and 
the general budget had been presented. The President said that the deci¬ 
sion was announced only the day before and it was prima facie in order, but 
ho would like to hear objections. 

The Home Member submitted that the chair should watch very jealously 
whether the business of the House should be allowed to be disturbed very 
frequently. The Government had a right to determine its own business and 
if it did not follow the wi.shos of the House, it would prejudice its own ease 
with the House. He submitted that the matter was not urgent and was 
barred by rules as it would bo anticipating the debate on the Bill. 

Sir Purushoctamdas said that the motion of adjournment had the 
strongest case ever made out and was a matter of urgent public impor¬ 
tance, particularly as the Railway Budget was coming in the third week of 
this month and the ratio would make a difference of a crore in expenditure, 
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The Preflident said that the chair was unwilling to accept an adjourn¬ 
ment motion until a clear case had been made out. It did not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that the matter was not of urgent impor¬ 
tance as he thought its importance and urgency bad been admitted by the 
Government in considering this question at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee. He accordingly held the motion in order (applause from oppo¬ 
sition benches ) and fixed 4 p. m. for its discussion. 

Amalgamation of Oriya Tracts, 

Mr, Nilakanta DAS then moved for the taking of immediate steps for 
putting or publishing schemes of putting all Oriya-speaking tracts under 
one local administration. 

Pandit Nilakantadaa said that an amalgamated one administration would 
be conducive to the interests of the people. Ho gave a short history of 
the agitation to bring the Oriya-speaking people under one administration 
and also how Orissa came to be attached first to Bengal and then to Bihar, 
He recalled that under the Hindu Raj and also the Moghul Rule, the Oriyas’ 
identity was recognised, bub it was under the British Rule that their 
Zamindars were sold away for paltry sums to the people in Calcutta who 
ware absentee landlords. If Assam with practically the same population 
and without a High Court and without a University could be constituted 
into a Province, why not the Oriyas have an exclusive province ? However, 
as long as the Oriyas were not brought under one administration, he would 
keep an open mind on the question of the province they should be part of. 
He would prefer to be part of Bengal rather than wash the fields of Bihar. 
But even if Government in the last resort asked them to agree to all the 
Oriyas being put under Bihar, they would accept it, bub with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for the Oriyas, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted the issue to bo clear and moved an 
amendment urging the amalgamation of the Oriyas with the present Orissa 
division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and quoted from Messrs. 
Phillip Duff’s report in support of his proposal. Orissa was backward and 
suffered from chronic starvation and would do well to remain with Bihar, 
hut if the Oriyas wanted to go out of Bihar, the Biharis would hid them 
regretful but cordial farewell. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s amendment urging the redistribution of the pro¬ 
vinces on a linguistic basis was ruled out by the President as materially 
widening the scope of the original resolution. Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted 
Mr. Lionel Cmtis, the fore-runner of the Montford Reforms, that the aim 
should be the constitution of small provinces and all conditions laid down 
by Mr, Curtis were fulfilled by the Oriyas. They would not have a federal 
India on which Sir Frederick Whyte wrote at the request of the Government 
of India without a redistribution on linguistic basis. 

In winding up the debate, Sir Alexander Muddiman said: If it was 
intended to group Oriya-speaking tracts into a separate province, then it 
required far greater enquiry and closer scrutiny than had been so far made. 
He was in great sympathy with Oriya-spouking tracts maintaining their own 
traditions and civilisation. With regard to the suggestion that Ganjam 
District should be transferred from Madras Province to Bihar and Orissa, 
this involved refoning the matter to the Bihar Council not as to the desir¬ 
ability of the transfer, because it was to be decided by the Government of 
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India, but of the financial and administrativa aspects of the question. Ho 
admitted that the present arrangemcfits were not altogether satisfactory. 
Personally, he thought that if after financial investigation, it was found that 
the tracts could bo oonvenienlly transferred to Bihar and Orissa, ho would 
transfer them. Concluding, ho said that the efliciency and convenience of 
administration would be the determining factor and if it was found that these 
two factors did not come in the way, the matter would be sympathetically 
considered. He, therefore, asked the mover to withdraw the resolution 
which along with the amendment wiis withdrawn. 

Administration of Santhal Porganas. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha then moved withdrawal of Santhal Perganas 
District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of Section 
62‘A and 71 of the Govcrt\mcnt of India Act of 1919 and the amendment of 
the Schedule Districts Acts of l87lso as to omit from it Santhal Parganas 
occurring in part 3 under the head “ Scheduled Districts, Bengal, of the first 
schedule of the Act.” 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh moved an amendment suggesting the exclusion 
of the Districts of Sambalpur and Sanlhal Parganas from the operation of 
Section 62"A and 71 of the Government of India Act. Ho drew attention 
to the fact that either the Governor General or the Governor of the province 
had very little or knew very little of what v as going on in these Districts. 
It was the Collector who was really a ruler and gave examples of what the 
speaker called petty tyrannies of local iidministration. 

Mr. B. Das suggested an amciidmont to the above amendment urging 
the inclusion of the District of Angul and withdrawal of Section 71 of the 
Government of India Act. Messrs. Nilkantadas, Gaya Prasd Singh and 
Sidheswar Sinha spoke in turn up till four oolock in support of the motion. 

The Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR moved his adjournment motion at 4 p. m, 
Mr, Iyengar found no reason why the Finance Member did not keep 
to his promise. Last August the Govoriimont wunted to take the country 
by surprise and rush the Bill, but when the Assembly postponed it more 
currency experts than Sir Basil imagined spraTig np. Sir Basil dropped the 
Bill as something hot. As the ratio would affect the expenditure in 
determining the supplcmontry estimates, the Government must coma 
forward with the Currency Bill at once. The main purpose of the delay 
seemed to him to force the Assembly to accept the Finance Member’s 
ratio. He, however, submitted that the ratio should be determined in 
the permanent interests of the country and that Budget considoratioDS 
should not be brought in. 

Mr. JAYAKAR supported the motion. He accused the Government 
of flagrant breach of the promise of August last. The Finance Member 
had told them that the members would have an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill in a calm and cool manner and on its niciitK. 

>Sir Basil Blackett ; — AV'ill (ho llon’ble Mcnibor sicfiiiilly quote ” mo’’I 

Mr. Jayakar said this proposifioM was put forward by Mr. Rangaohariar 
and practically endorsed by the Finance Member, A small bird whispered 
into his ear that Sir Basil wanted to follow the policy of divide and rule 
and place the members on the horns of a dilemma by seetting up the 
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provinces favourably treated in respect of the remission of contribution 
against provinces cot so treated. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was pleased that the motion passed through 
narrow meshes and was allowed by the chair as he was thereby enabled to 
dispel the prejudice. The Government were entitled to bring, in the 
interest of India, the exact bearing of the ratio on the budget figures. The 
policy of remission of provincial contributions was levid down by the House 
and whatever the Government would do in this matter, it would not be 
influenced by what the House did to-day. He hoard the charge of trickery 
and he asked what all this excitement meant, whether it foretold that the 
House was being locked into expressing a final decision in blissful ignorance 
of some important consequences that the advocates of Is. 4d. were so desper¬ 
ately afraid of discussing the ratio in the light of relevant facts and figures. 
(Official cheers). He admitted the need for early discussion but there would 
be no serious damage done in the interv.al to the country by justifying the 
adjournment motion, It was not challenged that the adoption of Is, 4d. 
would have disastrous consequences on the budget. (Voice ; No. no). 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS said ; Ever since the 25th ultimo 
when the House came to know that the Finance Member wanted to take 
advantage of something in the budget, the House did not want that the 
artificial support to that ratio should be made available to the Finance 
Member. (Sir Basil Blackett and Official Members; “ Why f) 

Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas: “ Because the ratio is not to bo for 
one budget but for 60 budgets. (Applause). Are you prepared to guarantee 
that under Is. 6d. there will be no more deficits after you leave India or 
are you anxious to balance the budget in your period of office irrespective of 
the deluge that may follow when you have left ? What the country wants 
is a correct ratio. (Applause). I say the Finance Member having wasted 
16 million of gold resources of India, ho (Finance Member) is afraid of coming 
before the Assembly without an extra present, however, short and tem¬ 
porary it my be.” Was it not a fact that never in the history of the Indian 
legislature had any other bill been allowed to intervene till the House had 
discussed and disposed of the Finance Bill? By putting the bill on the 7th 
March the Government was stampeding the Assembly. 

The Finance Member : “ No, Sir, ” 

Sir Purshothamdas : What is the good of saying ‘‘ No, ”. That is 
what you are doing. Sir Purshothamdas further asked whether a commer¬ 
cial budget like railways could bo treated properly when the ratio would 
make a difference of a crore and a half in the railway revenue and capital 
expenditure. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA said that the Government was blowing hot 
and cold in the same breath. In August last Sir Basil wanted the Bill to 
be considered “ now and here ”, To-day bo said, “ there is no harm in 
considering the Bill after a month. ” This was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Assembly. If you regard the Bill as a matter of permanent import¬ 
ance, then you should allow us to discuss it now. 

Sir Basil Blackett;—Hear. hear. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : You say ” bear, hear,” but all the same you 
are deaf, (Laughter.) You want us to settle the ratio question in the 
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light oi the figures of a single budget. This is an unnatural method of 
deciding the ratio problem. 

Mr, Srinivasa IYENGAR, replying, said ho was thoroughly unconvinced 
by the arguments of the Financn Member. The plea of budget figures 
was unreal for, irrospeotive of the budget, the Government had accepted 
la. fid. and once the Government pronounced its decision it never changed 
it even if it knew it was wrong. (Laughter). The Home Member’s state' 
merit promising consideration wa.s ambiguons. 

The Homo Member : If the llon’ble Member snggesta that when I made 
that statement I had made up my mind, he is saying what is not true. 

Mr. Srinivas lyengor accepted the contradiction. He challenged the 
Government’s right to determine the course of business altogether indepen* 
deritly of the wishes of the House. 

Sir Basil Blackett was glad to hear on the authority of the Congress 
President that hi.s Party would vote on the ratio on its merits and that the 
press annoui ooments that the Party had already decided to vote for Is. 4d. 
on political grounds was untrue. The Finance Member admitted that the 
House must vote on the permanent ratio, but its effect on the budget could 
not be slurred over and a clear idea of its effect on the next budget and 
succeeding budgets could not bo had till Hie budget was presented. 

At 5*30 diviscOii was called and the motion was carried by 52 against 
45 votes amidst loud cheers from iion-ollicial bonebos. The House then 
adjourned. 

Next-day, the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Assembly devoted its sitting to vote 
23 supplementary demands for grants. References were made during the 
discussion to the difficulty caused by the ratio eontroversy and there was 
an interesting debate on a token cut raising the question of aviation. 

Demands for Excess Grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett first moved the demand for the excess grant of over 
Ra. 14 lakhs under Posts and Telegraphs for the year 1924-25. He did 
not think it desirable to go into tccluiical dolaiks anil explain to the House 
the reason for bringing forward ibis demand. The position was fully 
examined by the Pid)lic Accounts Committee. 

After a short discu8.sion demands for excess grants for 1924-1926 
charged to revenue under the heads PosLs and Telegraphs, Survey of 
India, Archaeology, Education, Civil Veterinary Services, Census, Joint 
Stock Companies, Superannuation Allowances and Pension Refunds w'ere all 
agreed to. The Congress mombor.s cried “No” on all these demands, 
but did not press their opposition to a division. 

The House then proceeded to vote supplementary demands for grants. 

Aviation Expenditure. 

About eight supplementary grants were voted. AYhen a supplementary 
demand for Rs, 9,96.000, in re.sjicct of aviation for the year ending 31st March 
192 7 was put, Pandit H. N. Kunziu moved its reduction by Rs. 100 to elicit 
certain information from the Government. Firstly, ho asked whether civil 
aviation in India was to bo developed through private enterprise or by the 
Government as was being done in the case of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs ; secondly, whether the Government proposed to put a clause in 
the agreement w hioh they would come to with a private company which 
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would carry on civil aviation that after a certain period it would be taken 
over by the Government; and thirdly, whether the Government would accept 
the principle of giving employment to Indians in air service. These matters 
were not clear in the memorandum which was supplied to him. He was 
anxious to see that this demand which involved a question of policy should 
be thoroughly discussed by the Assembly. He, therefore, suggested that 
this demand should be brought up along with the budget. 

Sir Purshottamdiis Thakurdas as a member of the Statiding Finance 
Committee that recommended tho matter being put before the Assembly 
urged the postponement of the debate on this demand, firstly, because the 
issues involved were very serious, and secondly, some members were not 
in possession of the memorandum and they must weigh all facta fully because 
expenditure would in future very likely go up to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Chotti asked whether discussion could be conducted without the 
House being supplied with a menior.indum. 

The President said this was not a point of order. Tho remedy lay in 
the members’ hands by postponing discussion. 

Sir B. N. Mitra assured ho had not tho slightest objection to adjourn¬ 
ment and could, if the House wished, reply to the points raised by Pt. 
Kunzru. Tho discussion was, thereupon, iidjouvned unanimously arid the 
House agreed to all the remaining demands for grants, Only in respect of 
stationary, Mr, Jamnadas wanted to criticise the Calcutta Printing branch 
for not supplying books hut the President ruled it out of order. The House 
then adjourned. 

Administration of Santhal Perganas, 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, the House reassembling, discussion was 
resumed on Kumar Ganganand Sinha’s resolution urging tho withdrawal of 
Santhal Parganas Districts in Bihar and Orissa from tho operation of sec¬ 
tions 62(a) and 71 of the Government of India Act 1919. 

Sir Alexander Mucldiman said that under section 62(a) sub-section 2 of 
the Government of India Act, powers of the Legislature were limited with 
regard to putting into effect any law. He wanted a ruling from the Chair 
whether the Assembly could discuss the amendment of Mr. B. Dass which 
wanted exclusion from the operation of Section 62 of tho Act and not 71 
thereof. 

The Pi esident ruled that tho Assembly could discuss tho amendment 
which was perfectly in order. 

The Home Member referred to S,anthal Parganas and paid a handsome 
tribute to the services of Augustus Clovebind who at tho ago of 29 turned 
the dangerous border into a district with peace and prosperity as was 
described on his memorial. Cleveland was one who, without bloodshed or 
terror of authority, employed only means of conciliation and conquered the 
entire population of Santhal Parganas and brought them to appreciate the 
arts of civilised life. After the doatli of Cleveland, the administration 
there was conducted much on (ho lines laid down by him. ^Vhat struck one 
most was how greatly the administration in this part depended on particular 
officers stationed there. 

The Home Member, continuing, said that the Santhals have very strong 
indigenous system of village organisation and headmen were still powerful. 
High middle class Hindus were only 16 per cent of the population, the rest 
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being low class Hindus. While Santhals were quite happy, it seamed to 
him that this resolution has been brought up in the interest of emigrants 
who would or could not get lands in these Parganas as they did in other 
administered districts. Sir Alaxandor Muddiman added that the fact 
was historically proved that whenever it was attempted to introduce 
ordinary law there was unrest am III" Santhals. It was so in IS.’iS and in 
1871 and there would bo unrest again to-morrow if they affected the landlord 
of the Pargaiias to the detriment of original inhabitants. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, supporting the motion, expressed his surprise 
that even after three quarters of a century of British rule, the people were 
held in Arcadian simplicity. If it was a backward tract, then it was 
monstrous to suggest after the lapse of so many decades that people should 
continue to remain what they wore. To imagine that by bringing any area 
under the regulation, disimbaneos would arise was a very sad commentary 
on the system of British rule. Did the British Government want to keep 
these richly endowed tracts deliberately as backward tr.acts, in order to 
show that India was a land of dilforont levels ? “ Egregious failure ” would 

he writ large on the forehead of the existing system by imperial posterity. 

Dr. Moonji, supporting the motion, explained the defects in criminal 
law and asked whether these laws contributed to the good of the people and 
what harm there would be if they were ehango<l on the lines of the law 
in the rest of India. Much had been said oi the administration by good 
officers. If tbo whole of India bad boon governed by good officers like, for 
instance, Sir Alexander Muddiman who was a very good man (loud laughter), 
there would perhaps have been no need for the Assembly and Counoils. 
The people of Bengal have been so much accustomed to terrorism that they 
would not in the least mind terrorism for Santhalese ii there was introduced 
in their administration. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said the days of securing peaceful, 
permanent domination of British rnlo were past and the ideal of officers 
of Government should bo to progress towards making solt-respootod and 
contended oitizons. The Homo Mcmbcr’.s speech was a cenfession of failure 
of the British Government. He would as-k whether the policy of keeping 
out Indians from Santhals was the same jiolicy that was being adopted 
against Europeans. He told Mr. .Shanmarayan Singh that ho would rather 
not develop coal mines than deprive the Santhalese of the chance of progress 
for that reason. It was the clear duty of the House to vote for the re¬ 
solution. 

Mr, Donovan was cheered as he rose to intervene. He said that 
personal experience of the Parganas was on the official benches. He for one 
knew the people in the western districts of Bengal Prosidonoy during the 
last twelve years. They were a hard-working, sturdy raoe doing harvesting 
for zamindars and landlords in Bengal districts but the Santhalese had never 
been able to bold themselves against these people. The mover of the 
resolution, it appeared, wanted reform in udministratioii not so much for 
the Saiitbiili'so but for another race of picadors ; for, who did not discern the 
anguish in his mind and in hia face when Mr. Gangananda Sinha deplored the 
paucity of pleaders ! 

Mr. Gangananda ,Sinha: What 1 said was that it was because of the 
defects in the laws that the people wore not obtaining justice. 
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Mr. Donovan ; What is the good of having pleaders or engaging plea* 
ders when the average annual produce per head was nine maunds 1 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar: What is the good of the Anglo-Indian 
Nawab ? 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt; Save him from the spleen boing''ruplured. 

Mr. Rangaswami : What good isjastico to the poor man I 

Mr, Donovan : Only the man who could engage a pleader could get 
iustice as against a man who could not. 

Mr. Rangaswami ; Hardly a compliment to you, gentlemen. 

Mr, Donovan : In my view there should be more special laws. 

Mr. Rangaswami: Martial Law .and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. Donovan ; The people in Saiithal Parganas are guileless innocents 
under the mercies of money-lenders. The only way you can help the 
Santhalesois by Co operative Credit Society movement. The mover will 
have an opportunity to show his practical sympathy for SanthaK’se on the 
7th March when the Curienoy Bill comes up. 

Dewan Chamanlal said as be heard Mr. Donovan, be felt tempted to 
collect all handkerchiefs on Sw.araiist benches and run to wash the tears 
flowing on his cheeks from the feoliii" for the Sanilialose. (Laughter), A 
pleader could enter the Pavg.anaa even now to argue cases of value of over 
Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Donovan : How many of the Santbalese possess Rs. 1,000 ? 

Mr. Chamanlal: If they don’t, it is because of your damnable 
system of administration. As for the system of slavery which you 
complain exists there, what have you been doing all these years of paternal 
Government 1 Mr. Chamanlal next quoted a case where the Magistrate 
remarked that the son who inherited father’s property should also be 
punished for the offence committed by the father. 

Lala Lajpat Rai did not mind Mr. Donovan’s speech, but was surprised 
to hear arguments from a se.asoned statesman like the Home Member. If 
the British system of administration could not bo extended to Santhals, then 
the British could clear out of the Parganas hag and baggage and leave those 
people to their own system of Government. 

The Lala asked why one policy was applied to Indians taking lands in 
Parganas while tracts were cleared for plantation and other purposes when the 
European wanted them, and the native of the land was turned out ? (Hear, 
hear.) If the Homo Member believed in his arguments, why did ho not 
extend to the frontier Council Government ? People of the frontier were 
also backward, bravo, simple and dreaded money-lenders, but in this case 
it was imperial purpose that was to bo served. Iridoed, the official benches, 
arguments appeared to him nonsensical. If the Santbalese had not the right 
of occupancy, then the remedy was change of law in Bengal but not keeping 
the Santbalese backward. The arguments used were those that appealed to 
all despots. 

Mr. Joshi said that ho was neither a lawyer nor a money-lender. 
Therefore his desire for the Santbalese being given civilised form of Govern¬ 
ment was not itifluenoed by any professional considerations. It was said 
that the Santbalese were kept under special regulations because the majority 
of them wore uneducated, that it was intended to keep them away from 
the clutches of money-lenders, that outsiders would dispossess them of their 
laud and that they were addicted to the use of liquor. He asked whether 
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the Government had taken any stop?; to remedy any of these state of affairs. 
Why did not the Gavarnmont ndnoato them, bring special laws to eradicate 
the drink evil or pass laws to save the people from money-lenders and stop 
encroachmer ts un their land ? What was the good of using those arguments 
when the obiect was suppression ? (Indor the present circumstances, it was 
only fair than the Santhalese lie civcn the ordinary form of Government. 

Mr. A^iEY pleaded for the inclusion of Samhalpur under civilised laws. 
He could not find any iustifinition for the exclusion of this district when 
Mandla which stood on a par wilh iSimhiilpur was included in the C. P. 

Kumar Ganganand SINIIA, replying to the debate, quoted from the 
speech of the Hindu Minister, Bihar and Orissa Government, who 
said that the peculiarity of the position lay in that the law applied not to 
men but to land. The unanimous feeling in Bihar could be judged from 
the fact that the entire non-oIBcial clement of the Bihar Council inoluding 
the ministers solidly had voted for the proposition he had advocated. 

The House then divided and by 50 to 40 votes passed the resolution as 
amended by Mr. B. Das for bringing about the withdrawal of special laws from 
Chota Nagpur Division, Districts of Aiigul, S.imbalpur and Siiital Parganas, 

Enquiry into Indian Banking. 

Mr. S. N. HAJI next moved for a commission consisting of a majority of 
Indian members with an Indian chairman to examine the position of Banking 
institutions, facilities and conditions in India and make recommendations for 
their improvement and expansion with particular reference to provision in 
adequate appropriate form of capital or finance necessary for the development 
of industries and agriculture in India. Mr. Haji, at the outset, explained 
that his resolution wa.s more or I'ss in identical terms with that passed by the 
Indian Industrial and Commercial Congross in Christmas last at Calcutta. 
His idea was not to restrict the soepo of the Commission to industrial and 
commercial spheres only. He was prepared to include co-operative bank as 
well. Want of communication h'^ween cipitil and industries of the country 
had bean so remarkable that it was drawii attention to at almost every 
Industrial Conference. Resolutions moved by Sir B. N. .Mibra in 1919 iu 
the Imperial Council and Prof. Kale in 1933 in the Council of State were 
practically agreed to by the Govenimont, but no committee was appointed. 
The matter was, however, raised bv the External Capital Committee which 
had now strongly pleaded for an all-India survey into the banking conditions 
after ascertaining the opinions of the local Government and publicists. These 
opinions having been received and published a few days ago, now was the 
time for instituting an inquiry. If further TU’oof was needed tor this enquiry, 
there was the report of Hilton Young Commission which had said that 
recommendation rognrding Reserve Bmk would be fruitful and the super¬ 
structure of the scheme 1 wtuig only if there w.a.s proper foundation laid for 
banking throughout Indi.i. But what w.is the position? India could boast 
of only ,315 banks, wliilo An.iti'alin, had 3.000, Canada 4,000, Japan 6,000 
and United Kingdom 9,000 and the United .States 35.000. The number of 
exchange banks in India had increased during the last ten years from 

11 to 18 dealing now with 71 crores of rupees while jeint stock companies 
handled deposits of only 52 croros. Moreover, there was hardly any indus¬ 
trial bank worth the name. The indigenous bankers had been ignored by 
the Government and the indigenous banker was the one banking asset in this 
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country) to quote the language of the External Capital Committee. Some 
Boheme should be devised to co-ordinate the activities of indigenous bankers. 

Concluding, Mr. Haji reiterated the language of the resolution for a 
Commission consisting of an Indian majority with an Indian chairman in 
order that the out-look of the commission might be national, although the 
Government could appoint experts from England or any other country to 
help them. 

Mr. V. K. A. IYENGAR, an official of the Finance department, who 
was the Joint Secretary to the Currency Commission, qnoted from the opinion 
of an expert witness before the Committee, that a Central bank was the 
best means of establishing a money market and without it a money market 
could not be properly developed. This was bis reply to those who wanted 
banking facilities to precede the Reserve Bniik. The American crisis of 1908 
in this respect was an eye-opener. When ho was gazing from the corridors 
of the train at the lovely fields of France, the President of the Commission, 
on being asked what he was thinking of, replied that if India would have 
what his Commission was giving them, their labours would be a better land 
to live in. The Reserve Bank Bill introduced recently was the fight of 
the Commission, This bank would get into touch with banking and co¬ 
ordinate policy in regard to conti'ol. The Government of India were also 
collecting statistics of various ii>digenoua banks in India. The Imperial 
Bank had had to he given inducement to continue banking facilities. It 
would like to know where it stood in relation to the Reserve Bank and the 
Indian tax-payer. The Government bad already taken the best course in the 
interest of India by moving for the establishment of the Reserve Bank which 
would help to develop Indian banking facilities. The resolution of the 
mover was thus, to borrow Sir Purshothamdas’s phrase, suggesting a most 
unnatural course. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA wanted not a packed commission like the 
Hilton Young Commission which had to be boycotted by Southern India— 
a commission which was concerned more with how Europe would be benefitted. 
Ho wanted first of all that the Government should change its heart in the 
matter of appointing commissions because invariably these have been very 
unsatisfactory. Concluding Mr. Pandya bitterly complained against the 
Madras Government in giving reply to the request of the Indian Bank for 
being included among the list of approved banks for investment of funds by 
local bodies. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT admitted the importance of the subject of banking, 
but there was already the Agricultural Commission covering a portion of the 
ground of survey. It was impossible for the Government to create banking 
habit in the people but it was growing and if the habit could grow further 
then the Government could hope to some extent in improving banking 
facilities : but the Government of India during the last few years had not 
been idle in the matter. They bad given an immense fillip by war loans to 
increase the habit of investment and after the war there had been loans 
raised which were subscribed by the people, all for productive purposes 
such as railways and irrigation. Moreover, the Government had increased 
the popularity of Postal Savings banks and cash certificates with tha 
result that there had been a quiet increase in banking habit among the 
people. The reserve bank would complete the chain of connection between 
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local hankers and the appx hank. If anything could be done in the way 
of giving additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and in* 
creasing through them the luiUit of depositing, then very considerable advance 
might be made. 

On the question of liuiking education the proposal for an Indian 
institute of bankers which h;\(l boon before the country for two years was 
very nearly an accomplished fact. The British Institute of Bankers had 
been giving advice and ji.ssi.sl iince in the matter. The Government were 
following the recommendrtion of the hixternal Capital Committee in the 
matter of changes in the Negotiable Instruments Act. He agreed with the 
mover that there must be an enquiry but the question was whether it should 
be by experts or by a small expert committee or by noii-experts. It was 
too early at this moment to appoitit an enquiry committee for the Agricul* 
tural Commission was already engaged iii the investigation of facilities for 
agricultural banking and such like matters. It was hoped that the Reserve 
Bank would, through Co-operative Banks, use its influence for advancing 
agriculturists. 

Sir Basil Blackett, concluding, defined the Government’s position by 
remarking th,it when the Reserve Bank bad been brought into existence and 
the Linlithgow report was available, the Government would establish a 
searching enquiry into the banking facilities of India and the best means of 
improving them. Ho rather doubted whether the House would like to 
commit itself to the demand for a Royal Commission at this particular 
moment. 

Sir Purshothamdas TIIAKITRDAS congratulated Mr. Iyengar on his 
maiden speech but remarked that if Sir Basil charged Mr. Paudya of adver* 
tising his Indian Bank, Mr. Iyengar hud given a little publicity to what was 
near to the heart of the Fiiianco Member (Laughter), Mr, Iyengar bad 
innocently mis(iuoted the Goveitior’s strong evidence about the development 
of money market. The reference was for creating a bill market for the 
Reserve Bank. He wished the Government had done something to bring 
India into line with other countries. The present banking facilities did not 
touch the fringe of the messes of India who were served by great banking 
communities of Marwaris of Rajputana, Shikaris of Sind and Cheities of 
South India. He regretted Dr. flyder’s wish to see these indigenous bankers 
diminish. Rather would the speaker advocate that indigenous banking be 
recognised and healthy check provided over it by giving these bankers 
facilities so that they charged 7 per cent. The Finance Member need not 
wait for either the report of the Linlithgow Commission or the Reserve Bank 
Scheme to initiate enquiry for this purpose. 

Further discussion was then adjourned and the House rose. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY Sir Charles INNES formally moved the oou* 
sideration of the Steel Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He had 
kept his promise of letting the Select Committee discuss the whole Bill in its 
broadest aspect. 

The Commerce Member repeated the assurance on the floor of the 
House which he had given to Mr. Jiuiiah in the Select Committee regarding 
the points mentioned in Mr. Jiunah’s minute attached to the report regarding 
wagons and heavy rails, 
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Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved recommittal ot the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. He said that the majority report of the Select Committee was really 
a minority report, (Voice : Question) hec.auso the speaker was held up at 
the Efiilway Standing Finance Committee. The Select Committee had failed 
to take notice of the emphatic opinion of this house against imperial 
preference. It was true that there was imperial preference all round. Oocu- 
pants of the benches opposite would not bo there but for this preference 
(laughter) and India was being used as a tool to enslave all countries of the 
world. This preference was without the consent of the legislature. They 
could not willingly be a party to this preference. The Tariff Board’s proposal, 
he maintained, was not a sound economic proposition nor did it give 
adequate protection to the industry. The recommendation, moreover, 
according to his reading of the report, was based on most speculative 
plans and would for the first four years bo a precarious one. The Tata 
Company would not be a paying proposition. This policy of just keeping 
above water was against the policy of generous handling which would bring 
about internal competition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s third and conclusive objection was that the Tariff 
Board had gone outside its scope in suggesting duty on continental steel 
which two-thirds of India used and which 'I'atas did not at all compete with. 
Thus without the Tatas benefitting by a nipeo users of cnntinontal steel would 
pay forty lakhs of extra cost merely to benefit British steel. The Bill was, 
therefore, suspicious enough to be sent hack to the .Select Committee. Ho 
advocated the adoption of a scheme of basio duty atid bounty which 
would equally be effective bub cheaper and less burdensome. They 
would under his proposal save the consumer 40 lakhs of rupees by paying 
25 lakhs in respect of bounties. This principle of supplementary bounties 
was proposed deliberately by the Tariff Board themselves. Foreign import 
of steel was seven lakhs of tons a year, the Tata's produce being five 
lakhs of tons a year. The Government wouid get 66 lakhs extra-revenue 
from imported steel out of which 24 lakhs bounties could be paid easily. 
On the other hand, merely to benefit British steel and raise additional 
revenue, the Government would impose 40 lakhs burden on the consumer 
and also pocket 66 lakhs return from the proposed duty. Why increase 
by 106 lakhs the Government revenue when production to the Tatas 
could be more cheaply given by the system of bouiity. He read tele¬ 
grams and resolutions from some parts of the country and from inde¬ 
pendent sQurces contesting the Tariff Board’s contention against the 
reliability of continental steel and affirming that exclusion of continental steel 
would adversely affect the consumer and petty trade and particularly referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Dogrej that continental steel was reliable and cheaper. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTI acknowledged the help of the Commerce 
Member in supplying material facts and figures. He said the policy hitherto 
pursued bad been justified by results. Ho less than 200 lakhs had been 
paid in the form of bounty alone. Time had come to take a comprehensive 
review of the situation. He maintained that all the six alternatives dis¬ 
cussed by the Tariff Board assured adequate protection and the difference 
lay only in the incidence of burden proposed by various schemes. If the 
Board’s scheme was not Imperial preference, why did the Board go out of 
its way to rebut it. His knowledge of feeling expressed at the Empire 
Parliamentary Conference in Australia convinced him that the fiscal policy 
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of neither Australia nor any other dominion was baaed on Empire. The 
difference between his scheme and the Government’s was that while the 
former would protect Indian steel afiairist all foreign competitors, the latter 
gave protection also to British steel against contitiental steel. It was no 
use trying to tell the House that Imperial preference w'as not proposed 
as it had been deliberately provided that under no circumstances for the 
next seven years was duty on British steel to be greater than the duty 
imposed on continental steel. Supposing the position reversed and the con* 
tinental steel became costly, then this would leave no alternative to cover 
that development. Thi.s was definitely British preference policy, Mr. Chetti 
finally declared that though ho had hold that the policy of weighted average 
proposed by the minority was the best, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had made 
out a splendid case for reconsideration by the Select Committee. He had 
no doubt that the steel industry w'oukl develop into a groat national asset. 

Mr. Arthur MOORE supported the motion for recommittal of the 
Bill to a Steel Committee. He regarded the Tatas as an insurance 
against war and must ba protected. It was significant that in South 
Africa the Steel Bill was in charge of the Defence Minister. They 
wanted to protect but also wanted to know the cost of protection. He 
was surprised that every time the Tariif Board reported it recommended a 
new sebeme. In 1924, they proposed a system of weighted average and in 
1926 a bounty scheme. The speaker favoured keeping on to the bounty 
scheme or going back to 1924 system of weighted average. He was surprised 
that the Tariff Board should have argued that considoriitions of public safety 
required the exclusion of soft steel. This was the business of engineers and 
customers and not of the Tariff Board or of the Government. Such argu* 
merits should not be used in a soientific examination of the subject. If the 
Tariff Board consisting of Indian personnel had rcoommended imperial 
preference, he would have welcomed it; but they were told that it was a 
question of cold economics. Had any consideration been paid to the 
growing stability of the mark and the franc and other continental currencies ? 
When the customs authority imposed duty on the basis of the country of 
origin, it was preference, not virotection. (Hoar; hear). “ We cannot 
surreptitiously do this. I am convinced that India and Great Britain, 
at any rate India and Lancashire, can ultimately come to an agreement against 
unfair foreign competition. Eor the sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
let us not interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to bo 
mindful of the future and think of the issue before us to-day in that light." 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA congratulated Sir Charles Lines in being able to 
capture the leader of the Independent Party in this matter. England also 
manufactured non-standard steel and yet that product, because it was British, 
was recommended for a lower duty. On continental non-standard steel, 
the consumer was compelled to pay a larger price. Thus, even on eoonomio 
grounds, the Bill was very unsatisfactory. Semi-finished continental articles 
had already to ba used by Britishers and Sir Charles Iniies, in a note 
supplied to the Select Committee, bad admitted the danger and that rejeo- 
tious had found an outlet in preferential markets of the United Kingdom. 
By making India one of such markets, they would make Britishers dump. 

Sir Charles INNES was applauded by official benches as ha rose to 
reply. He said that the issue really was whether the Bill should be sent back 
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to a Select Committee. Mr. Chetti’a minute was temperate, but that of 
Mr. Jamnadas’ exuberant. The reason was that the latter was not present 
at the Committee’s meeting. Both Mr. Chetti and Mr. Birla were not 
enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas’s proposal. When Mr. Chetti’s amendment 
came before the House, they could discuss it on merits in the light of 
criterion laid down by the House that a scheme of protection should be 
Consistent with the well-being of Itidia. Touching Mr. Jamiiadaa*s argu¬ 
ments, the Commerce Member admitted that the Board's scheme was specu¬ 
lative ; but it had to bo so in view of the fact that it had to take a long 
seven years’ view of the situation so that fresh capital may be attracted into 
the industry. The Tarilf Board was a highly expert body and the estimates 
produced by its eight motitha’ encjuiry were the best th,at could bo bad and 
Mr. Jamnadas, even though he calls them speculative, had used them. As 
for the precarious position of the Tatas, the Board bad made a greater 
examination than Mr. Jamnadas. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Imms explained that when bounty was given 
to the Tatas for two years, it was to save that company. It was given to 
only one company now. However, they were trying to work out not for 
two years, but for seven years and therefore bounties would be an unknown 
liability while the so\nce of income to pay for bounty would certainly go on 
drying up. Secondly, there would he definite discouragement to fresh 
capital coming into the industry under the scheme of bounties. Then again 
Mr. Jamnadas proposed excessive protection of five rupees per ton while, 
under the Tariff Boaid’s scheme, the Tatas could vary their production 
according to the requirements of the market. 

Concluding, Sir Charles Inries put it to the House whether it was not 
impossible for fourteen to fifteen amateurs now to sit down and try to work 
out details of the bounty scheme. They would have to refer the matter back 
to the Tariff Board who would raise numerous obiections and if the Govern¬ 
ment proceeded with Mr. Jamnadas's scheme it would have no expert autho¬ 
rity behind it. Then again, the state of business was congested and there 
would be confusion if they wore found on the 31 st March to be without 
legislation to follow that already on the Statute Book. “We have as the 
House is aware done our best to make effective the policy of protection of 
this industry. I would urge the House to be most careful to voting for a 
proposal which gravely imperils the future of the industry.” 

Further discussion was then adjourned till Wednesday the 16th February, 

Indian Registration Act Amendment. 

Next-day, the 16TH FEBRUARY, the House met to transact non- 
ofiBcial business. After questions Mr. C. Duraiswami Iyengar moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act 1908 be referred 
to a Select Committee with instructions to report on or before the Ist 
March 1927. 

Mr. Dunnett pointed out certain legal and administrative difficulties 
which will arise if the principle of the Bill was accepted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved the circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion 
to which the House agreed. 

Ind an Succession Act Amendment. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub next moved that the Indian Succession Act 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
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Bill is to provide whether oertifioate can be applied for or granted in respeob 
portion of a debt. It is intended to give effect to the Calcutta High Court’s 
view. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in moving for circulation of the Bill to elicit 
opinion, said this was not an urgent matter. Thera ware conflicting decisions 
which must be given further time for consideration by the public. 

Mr. Yaqob agreed to the circulation which was agreed by the House, 

Societies Registration Act. 

Mr. Kelkar moved for the second reading of the Bill amending the Socie¬ 
ties Registration Act with a view to include political bodies and associations, 

Mr. Kelkar paid a compliment to the usefulness of the Act ai;d instanced 
its narrow operation by pointing out that the Servants of India Society was 
refused registration not in one but in two provinces. If Mr. Gokhale had 
started a society of domestic servants and training for governesses, the society 
would have been admissible for rcgistriition, but because Gokhale wanted the 
society to train a future governor (laughter) it could not be registered. 

Dr. Gour, while agreeing with the obicct of the Bill, found some technical 
flaw caused by the ambiguity of the expression “ public utility ” and moved 
for a Select Committee. 

The Home Member assured ho was very anxious for dissemination of 
political education and desired to help the societies to do that. The 
object of the Bill, however, he thought, was to help missionary bodies 
like the Servants of India and others to have a corporate existence to hold 
property and have other advantages <.f incorporation. This, he thought, 
could be secured even now under the Indian Companies Act 1913. Had this 
been tried 1 he asked. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said they had not registered the Servants of 
India Society under the Companies Act, but it was registered under the 
Charitable Societies Act, The Homo Member agreed to the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Kelkar expressed his inability to dispel Dr. Gour’a dense ignorance. 
No self-respecting political body would get itself registered under the Com¬ 
panies Act. 

The Home Member, replying, said that ho was surprised that any slur 
should be held to attach to registration under the Companies Act. The 
European Association and the Religious Catholic Association of South India 
were, for instance, registered nndor the Corap,anias Act and they were 
respectable bodies, Mr. Kolkar's speech had only confirmed his view 
that instead of looking to the antiquated Societies Registration Act, 
the belter alternative was to register under the Companies Act. Ho would 
not, however, oppose the Bill but if ha was told by legal advisers that the 
provisions of the Mill were unnecessary ho would take up a different attitude 
in the revising chamber. 

Dr. Gour’s motion for a Select Committee was defeated and the motion 
for second ri-ading was agroi'd to. When clause 2 was put to vote, Mr. 
Srinivass Iyengar expre.ss('d hi.s opinion that political aBsociations and 
societies could n it be rcgi.Ucicd lu.dor the Companies Act, that they 
would prefer a eo npendious provi'^ion of the Societies Act to the elaborate 
machinery of the (hnupaidcs Act. A liito’ted company must have a share 
capital which there associations could not bo expected to have. Moreover, 
there would be complication in their having to submit accounts and having 
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them supervieed. Pereonally, the speaker was opposed to any political 
association being registered under the present system of Government but 
those who wanted to be registered should be permitted by law. 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill was then passed without amendment. This is the 
first non-official Bill to be passed by the third Assembly and that without 
dissent. 

Land Acquisition Act Amendment. 

Mr. Kelkar also moved for the circulation of the Bill amending Land 
Acquisition Act 1894. It was intended, he said, to minimise iniquity and 
consequent discontent which marked the operation of the Land Acquisition 
Act. He wanted the Assembly merely to bless the measure so that opinion# 
of interested persons and public bodies might be ascertained. 

The motion for circulation was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved the consideration of his bill to amend 
and repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. He recalled the 
history of the case. Ic was Mr. Patel now in the chair who first un¬ 
successfully moved the old Imperial Council and was followed by Mr, Sastri 
in the Council of State in 1921. Sir William Vincent, then in accepting the 
motion, stated that by that Government prestige would enhance and not go 
down. This, Sir William added, was the efifcctive reply to the critics that 
the Eeforms were sham. He hoped that the present Home Member 
would reciprocate those feelings. The Repressive Laws Committee’s 
report was then accepted by the Government en bloc but effect was 
not given to them fully. Both Mr. Patel and the mover brought forward 
motions repealing the Bills which, though passed by this House, were re¬ 
jected by the Upper Chamber but they were not daunted and he had come 
to the new Assembly to make it express its view on the subject. Any local 
Government could declare any association unlawful and there was no judicial 
check and a person who was a member of that association would be simply 
handcuffed and sentenced. “ What country, I ask, subordinates its judiciary 
to the Executive in the manner it is done by part 2 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908 1’’ His bill was a diluted measure. It did not 
proposed total repeal and met all reasonable objections of the Government. 
It gave the right of appeal to persons convicted under this special law. It did 
not modify the executive powers relating to non-British subjects and merely 
extended protection of the Habeas Corpus Act to British subjects. 

After a few members had spoken the House adjourned. 


The Steel Protection Bill. 

Next-dsy, t)ie 16TH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, the adjourned debate on 
the Steel Bill was rrsumed. Mr. JlNNaH who spoke ilrst referred to Mr, Birla'S 
retnarks on Monday and raid he would not take notice of them. Thu questton before them 
was if really, as alleged by Mr. Jarauadas Mehta and Shantnakbam Chetti, the Bill 
was imperial piefeience, If it was and if it was against the interests of India, the speaker 
would be the iirnt to oppose it-; but it was not imperial preference. To his mind, 
imperial preference was imposition of utdairly lower duties on British steel so as to 
reduce British prices in India. Here it was nothing of the kind. Mr. Jinuah then 
rend the report of the Joint Committee of Parliament on the Government of India Bill 
and the conditions laid down for the fiscal policy of India by that body which had 
said that no scheme of imperial preference onght to be adopted which has not behind It 
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tbe asDotioQ o{ the legislature. This, the ipoalcer thought, ought to be made oleurer 
by the Gloverutnent, Continuing, Mr. Jionab reterred to Mr. Mehta’i oritiotem that the 
meaeure was apeoulative in ite tendency and remarked that every hypothetical pro- 
poaition waa auoh. Was not Mr. .Tamnadae Mehta'e amendment anggeating bonntiel an 
eqnally epeoulaiive proposition 7 The truth was that they are embarrassed as it smacked 
ot British imperial preference. He would prove that the so-called preference to British 
steel was in the interests ot the Indian consumer. British steel was now available 
in India at Us, 120 a ton as against Rs. Ill, the price ot continental steel. The 
latter was due to fluctuations in exchange and severe damping in India. That was 
unfair. It they did not impose additional duty on British steel it was not for favour¬ 
ing British manufactures but Intenderi to save India. If they Imposed heavier dutiet 
on British sterl, British steel prices in India would he sold at higher prioes whloh 
the Indian consumer had to pay. Tliat would mean Ba. 48 lakhs. Moreover, the 
Xatas tliemselves who wanted protection only to steel at 12 would further TBise their price 
to the detriment of India, but as soon as contitental disadvantages disappeared additional 
duties on continental manufactures would be withdrawn. If this is the interest or 
India, said Mr. Jinnah, are you going to oppose it merely because this is preference for 
the British ? 

Pandit Motilal ; Yes. It is the thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. Jinnah : I will have even the thin end ot the wedge if it is in my interest. 
If it is to oppose even when in the economic interest ot India, then I stand here alone 
to support the scheme and you go into the other lobby. 

Continuing, Mr, Jinnah saiil his first point was that 90 per cent of the continental 
steel that came into India was non-standard and he quoted figures to prove it. Thus 
on the prinoipiu of different qualities they would be justified in imposing differential 
duties. Secondly, would they not Impose doty if it was the case of dumping and 
unfair oompetiticn ? The figures showed that continental steel which was dumping 
had doubled within the last four years. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said the bounty 
SBcheme was condemned because with the growth of Industry imports would daereass 
and with it protective revenue would decrease while bounties would increase, (At tbit 
stage Mr, Jiunali was reminded by the Chair that he had already taken an boar and 
a bait and at this rate it dosen other members spoke there was no obanoe of tbt 
Steel Bill being passed by the 31st March,) Mr, Jinnah explained the peoaliar peti¬ 
tion in which be was, for he had to defend the position taken by him against a 
majority of non-offioiul opinion expressed against the Tariff Board’s proposal. A great 
deal of misapprehension on the subject bad to be removed. He agreed that Sir Obarlet 
Insea should make it clear that there was no question of imperial preferenoe at all and 
that the differences between the two scales were due to differences in quality and a 
desire to secure minimum protection with the minimum burden on the consamer. Every 
protection must bring additional revenue and it must go into the Government pockets. 
Where dee would it go f He did not want to impute motives but Mr. Birla’s objections 
showed to the speaker that the cry was for the middleman’s profit which would be 
circumscribed under the Tariff Board’s scheme. Recommittal would prodooe no result at 
the Government could never act without referring the matter back to the Tariff Board 
if any other scheme was to be adopted. In any case, the House was to deoide and instead 
of wasting time let them decide between tlie three schemes before them beoanse even it 
the Select Committee made Mr. Chetti come with a majority, Sir Charles Innes would come 
up with his amendnients. 

Pandit Motilal KEHRU said that he would confine his remarks to that part of Mr. 
.Jinnah's speech which related to the question of imperial preferenoe. He said ; " If it it 
true that the scheme of the bill involves the principle of imperial preference or of tbs 
principle of conceding preference to Britain, then I may say here and at once that 
whatever the dcveloiiments ot the bill, whatever the boon to the Tatas, I have absolutely 
no sympathy with the bill. So long as Britain is favoured against any other country ot 
the world, I esy it is preference. Now it is only a ouestion of Britain being entitled 
to better terms on account of supply of better gooiis, but what would happen when aha 
sends out cheaper goods t By this process she would exclude other countries from Indian 
markets. Is not this the thin end of the wedge J” He bad no faith in the Government 
statement that the bill did not amount to imperial preference. He was as a fnie a 
great disbeliever of assurances from official benches. He agreed that additional dntin 
were imposed with a view to protect the Tatas, hut the bill also imposed a discriminating 
duty on continental goods In the interests ot Great Britain alone. He instanced the easel 
of Madras and Rangoun where the Tatas’ goods bad not reached and would not reach 
for a long time to come where under this bill British goods alont were to benefit. Tbere- 
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far*, tli« bill wonld oparite at leait in aome great portt of India u protection to BrltUb 

gooda and wonld bare nothing to do with the protection of the Tataa. If onoe the 
principle of imperial preference or of preference to Britain was recognised, it would be 
impoBBible to get rid of it. He, therefore, suggested that the bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee for consideration. 

Sir B, N, MITRA emphatically declared that the House was not being asked 
to 'rote on imperial preference. They bad sufficient data before them to come to 
a definite decision. His reply to Pandit Motilal Nehru was that the Tatas would have 
gradual access to the parts where now they did not compete with continental steel- Sir 
Charles Innes had not uttered a threat; but having a special interest in the industry, 
the Commerce Member bad spoken the language of a plaint, The speaker had visited 
Jamshedpur and had not found labourers so well looked after in any other industrial 
centres as at Jamshedpur. He warned the House against any action which would break 
np this happy colony. 

Mr, J09HI said Mr, Jinnah had thundered for long. There was in it more sound 
and fury than arguments and the dust raised had clouded the issue. He opposed the Bill 
as he did not want the Government of India to have any financial benefit out of the 
scheme of protection. He urged the nationalisation of the industry or failing that 
payment of a bounty from increased ineome-ta* ; but the House was not democratic enough 
to entertain them. He would hast of all have preferred a scheme of combination of 
duties and bnunties. Labour at Jamshedpur was not as happy as Sir B, N. Mitra had 
painted it. Housing conditious were still backward. He was fur recommittal. 

Mr. M B. JaYAKAR confessed that the Bill was not imperial preference in 
the sense that the same quality of British steel as the continental was preferred ; but 
there were two or three elements which gave away Mr. JInnah’s case. For instance, the 
Tariff Board had taken it f w granted that British steel prices were unalterable, while 
continental prices were always alterable. By what process of sifting of evidence, this 
eonoluslnn was arrived at he could not say. Then there was cheap mild steel which was 
not supplied by the Tatas and still even that commodity was subjected to this imposition. 
In other words, they said to the consumer " If you want continental steel you shall 
pay a higher price," Continuing, Mr. Jayakar averred that this dictum was not only penalis¬ 
ing the Indian consumer, but was also strangling many an infant industry depending for 
its raw materia! on the continent. Proceeding, Mr. Jayakar referred to Mr. Perin’s 
interview to a Bombay paper where he made no secret of the fact that this Bill was 
nothing short of imperial preference. Mr, Porin, said Mr. Jayakar, was a great engineer 
Of undoubted ability and experience and his expert view could not be rebutted even by 
the opposition benches. 

Proceeding, Mr. Javskar said that he could onderslaml the people asking for 
Imperial preference in Empire interest; but tben it was a case of "Heads you win 
and tails we lose.” The Empire burdens were shoved on India's head, but privileges were 
denied. It was for respectful members of the Empire to put forward this plea and not 
TOr India. Mr. Jayakar concluded with a reference to the numerous telegrams and 
fepresentations from aff-cted merohants and consumers to the Commerce Deparment of 
the Government of India protesting against this unfair preference shown to British goods 
to the detriment of Indian ooneumers. 

Motion For Recommittal Lost. 

It was now 4 oV.locTf and the House aocoptod closure of the debate and 
dividing on Mr, Jammdas Mehta’s motion to recommit the Bill to a Select 
Committee rejected the motion by 61 votes against 60 amidst official applause. 

Bill Taken into Consideration. 

The House then took the Bill as reported by the Select Committee into 
consideration. 

Mr, fihanmnkhftm OHWTTT now moved his amendrarnt and replied very briefly to the 
salient points by Mr. Jinnah, He vaid the scheme propounded in the minority report was a 
modified system of protrotinn and whateyer disadvantage there was in it, it was more than 
oounter-balanoed by the lower quality of continental steel. They must arrange their 
tariff in such a way as not to penalise the consumer of continental steel. Under the 
Minority scheme consumers of continental stasl would be under a distinct advantage. The 
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GoveTDment Bill was seeking to give protection not to Indian steel but to British manu- 
faotured steel. 

Sir Charles ItJNES, in replying on behalf of the Government, said he was not asking 
the Hoose to accept a general scheme of imperial preference nor anything which was 
against the economic infirest of India; but he was only asking the House to accept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, which the Government was convinced was In the 
beat interests of India. He saw the force of the argument that this would be discriminate 
protection ; but there would be no serious difficulty in making discrimination. This would 
give Indian steel adequate protection aiul help the economic well-being of India. Proceed¬ 
ing, Sir Charles Innes said the Assembly would unnecessarily hamper the development of 
industries if they uuneeessarily raised the value of stanilard steel. India did not infringe 
in any way the most favoured nations treatment it she showed preference to British steel 
but continental .steel was non-standard steel and was not safe to be used on bridges. So, 
excepting the fact that the Government scheme marie differentiation as regards the origin 
of produce, there was no other objection. He pointed out that liy lowering the duty on 
British steel, they would not bring one single ton of Briiish steel more than at present. 
On the other haml, they would be imlirectiy encouraging continental steel to come in at 
a lower rate. The Government scheme was more favourable to encouraging the Tata*' 
industry and more favourable to the censomer than the sebeme proposed by Mr, Cbettl. 

Further discussion was adjourned till Friday the 18th February. 


The Railway Budget—18th February 1927. 

On this day Sir Charles Innes preseidcd the third Railway bndgot under 
the scheme of separation of Railway budget. This waa also his last budget. 
He had the ear of the House for half an hour as ho summed up his tale ending 
with a feeling of sober optimism that estimates for the next year may not 
be again belied by oiroumstances beyond human control and that the ooursa 
of events may be more even, Ha was applauded by all tides when ho 
resumed his seat. 

The following is the speech of Sir Charles InneS) the Railway Memberi in 
introducing the Railway Budget of the Government of India for 1927-28 

I rise to preisent tbc Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that 1 do so with 
a certain sense of cmbairastiraent. For^ after having made one farewell speech on the 
Railway Budget, it is awkward to have to make another, I can only plead that my 
predicament is not one of ray own sctking, and for that reason 1 fool that I can claim 
the sympathy of the House, 

3. As usual, the Budget which I a^i prosenting in not merely a departmental 
compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistance of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways, we were handicapped this yrai* by the fact that the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways natumlly w*'nt out of existence when the last Assembly 
was dissolved, and tbafi this House was not abb*, to eleot a new one until January 25th 
last. Thus, Wfl were not able to spread the examination of the figures over a pf^riod of 
several weeks as was the case last year. But when the Comraittc.c was constituted, Mr, 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I umir^rstand that at consider¬ 
able sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much hard work, for which we owe 
them grateful thanks, the Committee was able to make a vei y thotougb examination of 
the Budget, In the Budg("t papers which will shortly be. ciiculatud, Hon. Members will 
find some changes which I hope they will appreciaie. In the tirst place, wa have pre¬ 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foolscap instead of octavo 
form. We have marie this change because in the Budget debatos of last year there w’as 
some complaint that the figures could not be studied without an undue strain on the 
eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget papers this year is the provision of maps and 
diagrams. We have appended to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India 
which will enable the Hon. Members to sec at a gJanca what new lines we propose to 
construct, and whai new lines we propose to survey. Then in the pink books will be 
found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how we arc developing and 
how we hope to develop the system. In addition, one book containa a diagram 
which gives full information as to the gviage of each extension, its length and cost and 
th« progreae we hope to make in each of the next 6 years. Onr object of conrie il to 
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eMlila Bon, Uemben readily to grup what onr programme is for the extension and 
development of the In^iian Railway aystom and to ace whether we have made proviaion 
lor particular new lines In which they may be interested. 

As thli Assembly is a new Assembly some Hon. Members may not be aware of the 
practice we have established in the last two years. It is the custom now for Hon. Mem¬ 
bers, when they give notice ot motions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate 
the nature of the sobject they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of 

f reat assistance to the House generally and to Oovuinment Members in particular, and 
should be very grateful it it could be repeated this year. 

3. Full explanations of the flgnrfs in the Budget are given in the Budget Memo¬ 
randum, in the explanations attached to each of the demands for grants and in the pink 
books for individual railways. Following my usual custom, therefore, I propose to 
conflDe myself to a brief review of the mote important figures, and to some account of 
the more important activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Administrations. 

Financial Results of 1925-26. 

4, I need not spend time over the actuals of 192o-26. It was a good year for Rail¬ 
ways though not as good as 1924-25. In my ButJget speech last year, I told the House 
that we expected to have a net surplus (that is, the gain from commercial lines minus 
the loss on strategic lines) of 677 lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 
532 lakhs to General Revenues ami 346 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually, wo did a 
little better than we anticipated. I will not go into the figures in detail, for they are 
given in Administration Report for 1926-ii6. But. in the result we translei red 649 lakhs 
to General Revenues and our lleseives betiefitlcd to the extent of 37!) lakhs. Tbo return 
on Budget lines in 1926-26 was 6'3! per cent,, and if this figure is not quite so good as 
la the exceptionally prosperous year of 1924-26, when the return was as high as 6‘86 
per cent., it is better than any of tbo other post-war years and belter than it was in 
1918-14. 

Revised Estimate for 1926-27, 

6, I am sorry to say that I cartnot give as favourable an account of tbo probable 
financial rcsalts ot the current year. We budgeted on commercial lines for gross receipts 
amonntlng to 102'68 ctores and gross expenditure, including inieiesi charges, of 9213 
eroree. That is, we counted on a gain from commercial lines of 10'46 crores and deduct¬ 
ing an anticipated lost on strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net soi plus of Rs. 871 lakhs. 
On the basis of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay our net contri- 
bntion of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 lakhs to our own 
Beeerves, But we now know that our budget figures are not likely to be realised. We 
now estimate that our gross receipts will be OS'.'il crores or 4 and one-fourth crores Jess 
than onr budget estimale, and that our total cbaiges will be 90-56 crores, or 167 lakhs 
lets than onr estimate and that the gain fium commeicial lines will be 775 lakhs instead 
of 10'4S crores. The loss on stategic lines is now put at, 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs, 
and the final result is that we now expect a net surplus of 694 lakhs Instead of 871 lakhs. 
The net contribution payable under the Convention to General Revenues is, as 1 have 
said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to draw on our Rrserves to the extent of 
7 lakhs to enable ns to pay dues to General Revenue. As Clause 4 of the Co nvention 
•bows, that is the primary purpose for wbioh the Reserves exist, 1 

6, These figures are disappointing, but I confess that I take a pbilosophcal view 
of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we should have to cut 4 and one- 
fonrtb crores off oar budget estimate of gross receipts, but railway earnings depend so 
largely on factors ontside railway, or rather 1 should say human, control that we can 
never be sure that our budget estimates of gross receipts will not be falsified by the 
course of the season and the state of trade. And this is wnat has happened in the 
enrrent year. Up to tbo end of •Tnly, in spite of reductions in passenger fares and coal 
freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon semed promising, and 
we bad hopes of a really good year. The prospects took a torn for the worse, and now 
we expect onr earnings from goods traffic to be worse than our estimate by 2 and half 
crores and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by neatly 1 and half crores. 
Two Railways, the Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways, have done better than 
we expected. The explanation is that they serve areas which have been favoured by an 
exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop. For the rest, the failure of gross 
earnings to come to our expectations is common to all Railways, As usual, we have 
sn&red mnob from floods. They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the Great Indian 
Psntesnla Railway and the Bombay Batoda and Central India Railway, but they wero 
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particularly disastrous in Burma. The main Una o{ the Burma Railways was so badly 
breached that communications could not bo restored for several weets with the result 
that earnings on this Railway are half a crora below our estimate. Again, the season 
proved unfavourable for the cotton crop. The tlnal estimate for the year is nearly a 
million bales below last year’s figure, and in addition the crop was abnormally late. 
Our earnings from raw cotton were less by tiO laklis in the first 8 months of this year 
than in the corresponding peri id of last year. Cotton is now moving freely to Bombay, 
but the effect of the bad start is clearly seen in the figures of the two Bombay Railways, 
while the earnings of the North Western Railway have boon similarly affected by a 
comparative failure of the crop in the Pnniab. Between 1st September and the a9th 
January 1927, only 36,000 tons of cotton were exported from Karachi compared with 
61,000 tons last y ear. I have thought it worth while to take this one instance of cotton 
by way of illustration but the drop in our gross earnings especially in goods traffic re¬ 
flects just the fact that trade has not been as good as we exiiected. Slackness of trade 
too has no doubt affected passenger earnirgs, but it is possible that wc were a bit too 
optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the reductions of fares brought into force la t 
year. We expected (he immediate effect to be di tiimental 10 our earnings, and for that 
reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts ‘2 erores lower than otherwise we would have 
done. But now we have to reduce our estimate by a further 137 lakhs. It is not that 
there has been no increase of passenger trnfflo, but it has fallen short of our estimate and 
in spite of the increase in traffic we expect to earn 67 lakhs less from paBsengors this 
year than we did in 1926-26. It is too early to asBers the fffoot of the reductions we 
gave last year in long distance coal freights. Owing to the coal strike in England, the 
oircumstancKB of the year have been (piitn abnormal in the matter of coal. At any rate, 
we have carried more coal and I do not think that we have lost money by the reduction. 

7. The drop in earnings is partially counterhaianced by considerable reductions in 
our working expensps. On commercial lines otir revised estimate of working expenses is 

1 and three-fourth orores below the budget estimate. On this amount, nearly 1 and half 
erores is in the cost of operation. Our coal bill in particular should be about half ororc 
less than our estimate, partly of course because of cost at which we can now buy, but 
also as the result of vigorous measures taken by the Railway Board to secure great 
economy. The statistics given in Volume 11 of the Administration Report for 1926-26 
show bow consumption has decreased relatively to the work dene and bear testimony 
to the effectiveness of the measures taken by the Railway Board. 

8. 1 have said that I take a philosophlo view of the disparity between our revised 
and budget estimate, I go further. I think that the results of the current year illustrate 
the strength of the position Railways are now in. We have bad a comparatively poor 
year marked by exceptional floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of 
the country and slackness of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December 
last our total foreign trade was nearly .50 erores less than in 1926-26 and 60 erores less 
than in 1921-26. Nevertheless, wc hope to earn this year a net return of 4'77 per cent 
on the capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 
lakhs of our contribution to Oeueial Revenues. It has also to be remembered that the 
contribution payable this year is b.'iscd on an exceptional proBp'’roos year and amounts 
(leaving strategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs. In my view 
having regard to the inevitable fluctuation in Railway receipts from one year to another 
these results go far to justify the wisdom of the policy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate tor 1927-28. 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate than last year, 
We are budgeting for gross receipts from commercial lines amounting to lOO'IO erores 
and for a total expenditure of 91'47 erores. If out expectations are realised, the gain 
from commercial lines will amount to 8’93 erores and the net gain, after deducting the 
loss on strategic lines, will be 7'10 erores. Out of this sum, we shall have to pay 648 
lakhs to General Revenues that being the net contribution payable on the results of 1926- 
26, and we hope to strengthen our reserves by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do not propose to comment on these estimates at length. The main feature 
of them is that wc put our gross traffic receipts on commercial lines at 99.24 erores or 

2 orores more than the revised extimate of the current year, and that we expect to earn 
these receipts at a working cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses 
of this year. 

On the whole 1 should describe these estimates as framed in a spirit of sober 
optimism,—in the hope that wo shall on the whole be free from the misfortunes which 
have beset ns this year, and that trade and traffic will pursue a mote even oourie ; and 
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aleo in the hope that our continoefi effort* will reenlt in further economie* in our charge*. 
For eiample, the House will notice that though we should ordinarily hare to expect, an 
increase of about 16 lakhs in the cost of administration on account of increment* to 
salaries we are actually budgeting for a reduction of lO lakhs in the cost. This is because 
we hope that Agents will be able by improvements in their administrative machinery, to 
out down the existing scale of their expenditure by perhaps a quarter of a crore. We 
cannot of course be certain that we shall be able to get this reduction in full next year, 
part of which must be occupied in investigating the existing methods and procedure and 
seeing bow they can be improveii. But. at least we shall do our best to do so. We have 
also been able to place our contracts for coal at cheaper rates in the current year, and to 
this and further economics in consumption, wo look forward to a reduction of 38 lakhs in 
our coal bill. 


Capital Expenditure. 

11. The House will remember that the approved progra i me for capital expenditure 
in the current year authorised a total capital expenditure of 34‘58 crores. This was the 
estimate given by the railway administration of the amount which they hoped to spend 
during the current year on approved works. I explained last year our principles with 
regard to fixing the capilai hudggt^ do n^.t wish to restrict the execution of sanction, 
ed works nor to hamper iii any ^ay the Agents’ cffoits to carry to completion such works 
as rapidly as possible, and wc accort iagly authorised them to spend opto the full amount 
they thought they could spend during the year. ' W« knew, howe ver, from past experience 
that their actual expenditure would be very much lowiir, »»'* we arked the Assembly to 
provide a sum of only 22 crores in addition to the 4 crores required from the purchase of 
the Delbi-Umballa-Kalka Hailway. Tiic actual expenditure during the current year is 
now expected to be 27 crores more than was provided tor, and wc shall place a supple* 
mentary demand before this House in due course for the additional fund* nquired to the 
last few years, as indeed the House has noted on more than one occasion in the Budget 
debates, there have been considerable lapses in the amounts provided for capital expendi¬ 
ture, and this is the first year in which actual expenditure is likely to approximate closely 
to our eitiraate. We must, I think congratulate the Kivilway Board on the success of 
its efiorfs to attain greater acou’rsoy in estimates and to expedite the execution of sane < 
tioned works. One of the methods adopted deserves a passing mention, for it represent* 
a new and important departure, We are now beginning to make use of private contrac¬ 
tors for important railway works, A number of important railway bridges are now being 
built for us by firms of contractors, the latest example bring the rebuilding of the bridgu 
over the Hetbudda on the Oreat Indian Peninsula Baiiway main line, which was washed 
away last summer, Aroiber important work which has been entrusted to contractors is 
the elimination of the Bhoie Ghat Reserving elation on the Gnat Indian I'eniiisula Rail¬ 
way, and wo hope that we may shortly be able to devise a systi m which will allow os to 
band over to contracting firms the entire construction of some new lines. Of the total 
expenditure of 27 crores, just over 4 crores represents i he purchase price of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway. Twenty.one lakhs lougldy is the expi noiture incuiii d in taking 
up new issues of share capital of certain branch line oi mpanies in which Government 
are financially interested in order to replace loan capital by share capital. This method 
Is directly remunerative to us in that it adds to our share of surplus profits or reduces 
onr liability to pay rebates. As regards the balance, the expenditure on new lines is 
expected to be 6-47 crores, and on open linos 16 33 crores. The former figure represents 
a lapse of only 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on some projects has unfor- 
tunately been retarded by a variety of causes such as late receipt of imported material 
and unexpected delays in the acquisition of land, but on others it has been possible to 
accelerate the rate of expenditure. The principal sufferer has been the Raipur.Parvati- 
pmam line where we now expect to spend less than a fifty of the 126 lakhs provided for 
the current year. On open lines, expenditure has proceeded at a more rapid pace than 
we expected when the Budget was framed and our latest anticipation is that the budget 
estimate will be exceeded by a little over a crore. This however is partly counter-balanced 
by a reduction of 60 lakhs in our estimate of expenditure from the Depreciation Fund 
which is a counterpart of the programme of open line works. 

12, For the year 1927-28 the total amount of funds asked for by railway adrainistra- 
tions is 39'77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise them to spend up to the full 
amount they have included in their estimate, but we are asking the Assembly only to vote 
a Bum of 26 crore* a* a whole, which we believe i* at preaent about the limit of the admi- 
piitTfttion* capacity of spending. Of tbii total of 26 crores, we propose to distribute 7-62 
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nlitratinns* capaofty of gpendfng. Of thi« total of 26 0 T 0 re», we propose to dlstribate 7'83 
ororea to new lines (as against nearly 16 crores asksd for by Ag^ots) and to open line 
works the balance of 17‘88 crores as against roughly 2 and three-fourth ororea demanded. 

13. The full details of open line works are, as usual, gieen in the budget memo* 
randum and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates of new railways and I 
think it unnecessary for me at presi nt to deal with any of the details of these estimates, 

I need only say that of the total amount of 24-77 crores, which it is proposed to distribute 
among Agents as desired by them, l'.)-41 crores arc for improving open line facilities, 
Sums amounting roughly to it ornies eacli are provideil for improvement of track, tor 
remodelling of station yards and for the clcclvification of lines and stations. The provision 
for doubling and quadrupling tracks, 6tr..ngtliening of bridges, workshops and stores and 
station buildings, and staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially em¬ 
phasise the large share, that elcct.iitication of lines and stations has of the total expendituca. 
The total provision made is over 3 one.-half crores. Tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
alone accounts for nearly 2 ciorcs of this, Tlie proiects included the eleotrifloatlon of 
the main line fiom Bombay to Iga( piiri anil Poona (costing altogether 6 one-half crores) 
for which a ciove is proviili d in the following year, and the construction of the power 
■house at Kalyan consisting altogether 97 one-half lakhs, for which 40 lakhs is provided in 
1927-28. In this connection, I think that it would interest the Honaa if I give them 
certain figures which I have extracted from a recent report on the Harbour Branch 
Railway of the Great Indian PeniriBala Kailway system. The section between Victoria 
Terminus and Kur a, a distance of 9 one-half miles, was electrified wKh effect from 5tb 
February 1925. Gn 2id February 1926 the electrification of the Mahira Chord, an addition 
of 2 one-half miles, was completed and the whole of tlie Harbour Branch Railway was 
oparated by eleotiio service. A oomparis in between the statistics of January 1926 with 
those of October 1910 stiows tliat the tram miles have increased four times, that passenger 
traflBo has doubled and that, earnings have treVded. 1 may also call attention to the 
provision of about 2 one-founh crores made for amenities specially intended for lower 
class passengers as separate from such general impeoyements as remodelling and electri¬ 
fication of stations and yards and iraprosed train services from which also they derive 
benefit in common with others. The special amenities include arrangemente for water- 
supply, the increased provision of waiting-rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and 
the improvement of booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but tbe main item on 
which expenditude is to be incurred is nearly 1 and three-fourth croies under additions 
and improvements to lower class carriages. Under additions, the programme for 1927-28 
contemplates 636 coaching vehicles and 652 of these are lower class carriages. 

New Oonstruction, 

14. One of the most interesting parts of the Railway Budget is of course the 
programme of new construction. Our proirrartime for nest year will involve a total 
expenditure of 142/3 crores in the case of cmnrneioial lines, but, we have thought it 
necessary to provide only 7 41 crores. Tim programme for both commercial and 
strategic lines is set out in full in the Budget memorandum. It includes 48 lines 
covering 1,813 milts which arc already in progress and 61 new lines extending 
to 2 827 miles. Thus, our immediate programme c wors 4,640 miles. Only 320 miles 
of new line will be opened in the current year, but next year I hope that we 
Shall see a more eubstantial return on the money we have spent on new oonstruction 
fn the last two or three years, F.rr wo hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles 
of new line. And ray successor is likely to bo more fortunate than I have been in the 
record of mileage added to the Indian Railway system. I am confident that the House 
will welcome this dovdopment, and will agree that we should press on with the cons- 
truciion of new Iin'’R. This is onr policy. Each Railway Administration is charged 
with the duty of exploring every avenue that aff-irds scope for the construction of remu¬ 
nerative lines of a standard suitable to t he traffio that may be expected aud of keeping 
In close touch with l.ocal Governraents in this important matter. In order to afford 
every facility for the achievement of this ohiecf, we do not propose to adhere to one 
rigid standard of Construction. Obviously a standard that is suitable for a main line 
carrying heavy traffic may be neeilles.sly e.xpensive for a feeder line serving a compara¬ 
tively small Bgricultt ral tract, and the Railway Riard have now laid down varying 
standards of construction in order that hvancli lines aud extensions may be built to what¬ 
ever standard seems moat suitable to the, area to Iw served. 

Hates and Fares. 

16. I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of annonnoing any further 
rednotion of rates and lares, but after what I have said earlier in my speech the House 
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cannot have any expectation of boons of tflie kind. But It mnat not be thought that 
we have made merely the rcductioue in paeeengere* fares announced last year. One 
the contrary, at the beginning of the ourrent year we expressly invited Agents 
carefully to review their passenger fares in the light of statistioe and we told them 
that we should be prepared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the East Indian, North Western and South Indian Bailways 
felt justified in proposing these further reductions and they have already been brought 
into force in one case from Ist January last and in the other two cases from Ist Fedruary. 
The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 300 miles. The 
House may think that we have been unduly bold in sanctioning these reductions in view 
of the fact that the reductions previously sanctioned have not yet given any material 
stimulus to Iraffio, Rut the recommendations of the Agents were based on their consider¬ 
ed opinion that ultimately it would pay them to bring down fares to the level suggest¬ 
ed and we decided to take the risk. I would here emphasise the fact that it is only the 
existence for our Railway Reserves that enables us to make experiments of this kind. 
For we have to remember that every year we are ailding a sum of upwards of twenty 
crores to our capital at charge. Every 20 crores added to our capital means that wa 
ought If) obtain an increase in our net earnings of about a crore and 20 lakhs. For not 
only have we to pay our interest charges but in addition we have to pay one per cent to 
General Revenues on our capital at charge. On the other hand, much of our new money 
goes into works which take lime to become remunerative, and there is also the fact that 
we must expect large variations from year to year in Railway earnings in so 'ordance with 
harvest results and trade fluctuations. All these consiiierations point to the need for 
prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and efficiency, and for a 
wise policy of building up reserves. But provided that we keep these esseiitials in mind, 
I think that we can face the future with confidence and that we need not hesitate to 
make such well-considered experiments in the reduction of rates and fares as on the 
advice of onr Agents we have so far embarked upon. But I have no doubt that the Honse 
will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be watched and that if after 
a fair trial extended over a reasonable period they are found merely to involve us in a 
loss of revenue without bringing any compensating advantage in the shape of Inoreased 
traffic, the matter may require reoonsideratiou. But I hope that there is no fear of this 
result and that we shall not merely be able to carry on the reductions that have been 
made but also to try further experiments, particularly in the way of reducing freights. 

18, I have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after eflfioienoy and 
economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. For I think that I may claim that 
however fat we may have fallen short of onr ideal, that has been our policy during the 
last five years. Some members of the House, 1 know, think that we are too rigid in out 
adherence to this policy and they regard it merely as a rather soulless bureaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After ail the Government of India and the Railway Board 
are responsible (or wbat is, I suppose, one of the biggest commercial undertakings in the 
world. It is a business with a capital of somelliing like 600 crores—say 4S0 million ster¬ 
ling. If we run it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the Railways become a burden on the general revenues of the 
countty. In some respects I tidnk that we can claim already to have made satisfactory 
progress. I do not wish to repeat what I said last year, but every one will agree I think 
that our financial arrangements are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that 
we have made some progress in carrying out the recommendations of the Acworth and 
Inchoape Committee. But the Indian Railway system is a vast organisation, and recently 
in almost every year some new branch of our work has been brought under expert 
examination and review. This year it has been the tu: a of the workshops, and we have 
just published the report of the Raven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an 
indictment of the Railway Workshops. It may be so. I am not particular about the 
word. But the plain fact is that the Railway Board thought that State Railway work¬ 
shops required overhauling in the light of most modern workshop practice. We entrusted 
the task to two of the best experts we could find, and we have obtained from them wbat 
we wanted, namely, a frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for 
improvement of our methods and our equipment. The publication of the report may 
expose us to criticism, but from our point of view the important thing is that we now 
know the directions in which to work for economy and efficiency, and we propose to 
follow up the suggestions which have been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on 
into our methods of railway accounting and into onr workshop accounts, and another 
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enquiry has just been made into the medical and sanitary arrangements of one of our 
most important railways, I do not propose to enter into greater detail into the many, 
other directions in which economies are being effected in the administration of our railway 
property as these are dealt with in Sir Olement Hindley’s speech in presenting the budget 
in the Council of State. 

27. And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last account I shall give of 
my stewardship of Indian Railways, I am conscious of its dlffloultias, and there are 
many other things that I should like to say, but I am afraid of wearying the House. I 
am sorry that I end with a less prosperous year than soma of Its predecessors, but at any 
rate it is a much more satisfactory budget than the one I had to defend in this House 5 
years ago. No one could have had more loyal and devoted assistance than I have had 
from Sit Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr. Parsons and from Railway OlHoers generally 
and as for this House, Sir, though I have had much criticism, I lik’ to think that it was 
kindly criticism and there is not one of us on these Government benches who does not 
realise the value of the close scrutiny to which our budgets are subiected by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 


The Steel BUI 

After the Railway Member's speech was over discussion was proceeded with the 
Steel Protection Bili. 

Lala I.ajpat Rai spoke first in support of Mr. Ohetti’s amendment for average 
weighted doty. He did not question the motive and intention of Mr. Jinnah, who did 
not see any imperial preference in the Government proposals but only discrimination fn 
favour of British steel. But Lalaji feared that one discrimination would lead to farther 
discrimination. Politics and economics were intcr-twined and in this bill the tIoIous 
princiole of imperial preferenoe existed. 

The President i This question of imperial preference was discussed threadbare th# 
other day, I request the members not to make epecchea on that bnt merely touch on it, 

Lala Lajpat Rai averred that even economically the principle of discrimination was 
unsound and urged the House to consider the advantage of weighted average duty whtoh 
outweighed those proposed under the Government scheme. He contended against th« 
view that there was dumping of continental steel and pleaded against penalising a large 
mass of consumers who used continental steel. Continuing, he said that by penalising the 
use of continental steel they would bo throwing out of employment thousands of poor 
Indians who wore engaged In the manufacture of small articles out of continental steel. 

(“Official Benches cried : No no, where are they”) Ha instanced the small manu¬ 
factures in Bombay, Poona, Gujranwala, Sialkot and other places. Concluding, bo 
complained against the Indian students not being given adequate facilities by English edu- 
eational and technical institutions, while continental countries whose steel the Qovernmenl: 
wished to exclude from India were showing consideration in this respect. This 
treatment of England did not deserve concessions as was proposed by the Bill, Ha 
aooepted that the steel industry should be given adequate proteotion for seven years. To 
that extent he favoured the Tariff Board's report, but he differed as regards the form of 
protection. 

Mr. Jinnah, replying to Lala Lajpat Rai, said that the telegraphic representation 
which the latter claimed were pouring in were all from the iron raerohants (Hear, hear). 
None of them were, however, from traders or artisans for whom the Lala had pleaded. 
However, the Tariff Board bad taken into consideration the consumer’s point of view, but 
Mr. Ohetti’s amendment, if put into effect, would give excessive proteotion to Tatas and 
would profit the middlemen. Figures showed that under Mr. Ohetti’a scheme there would 
be unnecessary burden of 4 crores on the consumers in the course of 7 years, but at the 
same time be wanted the Government to see that small traders and artisans did get the 
requisite protection. 

At this stage, several members on the official benches applied for closure but tha 
President called upon Mr Birla to speak. 

Mr, Birla quoted figures to show that there was no profiteering on the part of 
middlemen. Figures related to beams, angles, etc Mr. Birla asked the House not to bo 
led «way by the argument of Mr. Jinnah and Hit Charles Inn’s about profiteering when 
ip some oases these middlemen actually lost. 

Mr. B. Das said that Sir B. N. Mitra did not reflect Indian opinion in the Executive 

38 
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Oouneil. Sir Churles IniiPS had hlmaftlf said on A previoas ooeaBion that whothei it wa 
iropTial praterenOB or p 'eforBntiat rates, t'lere ws9 politics behind it, Now, howeyer 
Bir B. N, Mitra, the Indian member, poohpooh d the view advanced by the non-officiate. 

When Mr. B. Das flnished his speech it was a quarter to four and there were 
renewed oriee from official and other benches for closure. The House divided on the closure 
motion when the Hon. Mr. Patel came back and occupied the chair. 67 voted for closure 
and SO against it, 

Tim Honsc again divided with the result that 60 voted against the amendment and 
40 tdt and, therefore, the amendment was lost. 


The Kharagpur Strike. 

After the amendment of Mr. Chetti had been defeated, the adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the Kharagpur strike was taken up. Mr. V. V, Jogish 
wanted the House to disnuss the conduct of the B, N. Railway administra¬ 
tion in not enquiring into the repeated representations of the subordinate 
employees of the B, N. Railway which occasioned the strike causing in¬ 
convenience to the people ; secondly, the conduct of the Government in 
calling nut the Railway Auxiliary Force to shoot indiscriminately not only 
the workmen but some members of the public and in not giving warning or 
persuading tbe crowd to disperse, and lastly, in censoring despatches of 
telegrams sent from the Labour Union to a large number of the members of 
tbe Assembly. He reminded the House of the representations of tbe labour¬ 
ers which was promised to be considered but which was repeatedly post¬ 
poned on very flimsy grounds, Tbe chief grievances of the labourers were 
insecurity of service, dismissal without proper action, insufficiency of 
wages and ill-treatment of subordinate officials, The Labour Union 
advised men against going on strike and but for tbe attitude of Mr. Lewis, 
Acting Chief Engineer, tbe situation would have been easily solved. 

Mr. C. 6. Ranga Aiyar who spoke next regretted that Mr. Jogiah had no 
time to develop the main theme of grievances, namely that there was in¬ 
discriminate use of bayonets and this was done by using Col. Gidney's 
Anglo-Indian race against Mr, Jogiah's labourers (bear, hear). If they wanted 
to shoot Indians, why did they not bring Europeans I Why should Anglo- 
Indians have been brought 1 Was this another proof of tbe policy of divida 
0 t ttnpera 1 Prom a perusal of the account of the events, it appeared as il 
tbe men were instigated to use violence so that superior forces of violence 
might bft brought into being. Let Sir Charles Innes mark his departure 
from India by conducting an impartial enquiry. 

Colonel Gidney regretted the tone of Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s speech which 
itself was for divide et empera. It was the Railway Union and political 
infusion in it that were at the bottom of tbe riot. Why should this House 
of legislators accept what all the Railway Union said in their statement and 
in effect send a message for other Railways to follow suit 1 By carrying 
tbe motion they would disorganise Railway as they disorganised tbe Police 
in Calcutta riot. Lot ns not be guided by telegrams sent by the rioters. 
Concluding Col. Gidney asked tbe Government to see that there was 
no dismissal, removal or reduction in accordance with rule fourteen of the 
Home Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi drew the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Auxiliary forces were composed of railway officers, Tbe 
speaker asked if it was fair that the very officers under whom these men 
were working should turn out to be the military when the men struck work ? 
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This wai not the first time in which the military was used for firing in the 
name of law and order. 'Ihn Government of other countries did not use 
military for such purposes. Mr. Joshi wanted an enquiry not only into 
the incidents of shooting but also into the grievances of the workers. If the 
Agent bad failed in his duty, let not the Government of India fail in its duty. 

lioferring to the grievances of the men Sir Charles Innes said that he 
bad never known a case in which the Agent of a Railway extended so much 
sympathy to railway men. As soon as the grievances of men over the 
transfer of Mr. Naidu was brought to his notice, the Agent himself took 
the trouble to explain the actual position. The men came back to work, 
but all of a sudden duo to tho influence of politicians a public meeting was 
called attended by a large number of persons aiid resolutions passed. Iheu 
there was a crowd marching to tho station yard and preventing the running 
of trains etc., and if at that stage the District Magistrate ordered tho use of 
not fire but bayonets, then Mr. Ranga Aiyar wanted him to be dismissed. 
The District Magistrate had to act on the spur of the moment. His task was 
difiBcult and no more than the necessary violence was used. So long as be (Sir 
Charles) was a member of tho Government, no district officer would be punish¬ 
ed or penalised for trying to do his duty in circumstances of this kind. The 
versions as received by him from the officials and as given out by men did not 
of course tally in all respect. Indeed, the House was not in possession of the 
facts. What then was tho use of our enquiry at this stage 1 The danger 
of passing this motion at this stage was that they would prolong starvation of 
these men who were on strike. 

Diwan Chamanlal said he was yet to hoar the word of regret for 
bayonetting. Could it bo denied that the head of the Auxiliary Force, 
Colonel Henderson himself, was a railway ofiloial I 

The Commerce Member interjeoted that he said the Auxiliary Force was 
called out by the District Magistrate. 

Mr. Chamanlal condemned the law being taken into their bands to the 
danger and detriment of the life of the people. A judioial enquiry must be 
held into the firing and bayonetting and an impartial enquiry into the 
grievances of tho strikers. If a promise of this enquiry was given, the motion 
would be withdrawn but not otherwise. 

Pandit Malaviya who followed prefaced his speech with a declaration 
that he was generally against strikes. He said that it bad been suggested 
that strikers had done injury to tho railway property. He was sorry that 
officials on the spot acted unwisely, for strikers bad gone to the platform to 
advise their fellow-strikers also to stop work. They bod perfect right to do 
so. If the speaker was convinced that violence had boon resorted to by the 
strikers, his attitude would bo different. The speaker regretted the want 
of patience and restraint on both sides. The autbuiitiee should have ezeioised 
greater restraint. It was not necessary to have called out the Auxiliary Force 
and asked them to resort to tho use of bayonets and fire-arms. If Sir Charles 
Innes bad only expressed regret for the action taken there would not have 
need for this heated debate. 

Mr. Neogy dealt at the outset with the constitutional aspect regarding 
which he said be was between the devil and the deep sea lor a while. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman said that this question was to be discussed only in the 
local Council. The President of the Bengal Council had disallowed adiouru' 
jnent motions on the ground that this was a central subject. Proceeding 
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he referred amid cries of “ shame ” to the censorship on telegrams sent by 
the Labour Union to 18 members of the Assembly. Not only were their 
reports suppressed by the authorities but their own accounts were cooked up. 

It was 6 when the President declared the motion talked out. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

The South African Agreement. 

On the 21ST b'EBKUARY Mr. Bhore made a statement of the 
agreement reached between the Union Government and the Government.of 
India and he was applauded at the conclusion. (For the text of the 
statement see Section “ India Abroad.”) 

The President reminded Mr. B. Das of a reference made by Mr. Bhore 
that so far as the Government of India were concerned, they had ratified 
the agreement. 


The S tee 1 Bill Passed. 

Mr. Jatusadss MEtiTA then moved iiib bmoodnitut (.ulticg forward bis BltersaUve 
fccbtme in Ktptct ct Cuiy (tiu piuuciiioj. Be oiCiUicutbaitbcbiUdidimbodylm- 
puial piefeiiLCfc and tbal 11 wouiii b« contebtta itch by itcb and bUp by step. Be 
ibtvscu flat S6 a itmJt of U.ko jiaib'iioUctioji iclumc ll;c Govcinmtnt bad bentiillod 
in itvtiiut by llf, HU laUbs, liic tiediloi by Ih. ICO JiibliS and ibo wsge-iaincv, by 
Bs. 426 Juklib while tbo ow ti 1 of lit ci u pany bail m Uihc yiaib bcueiitt(.cl in the ebape 
of dividil d oiuy to tl c ittcul ol hs. 4 and bait ibbls, which did not yield cvin half 
per c<nt. how could this le uptctid to trive ab an iuducimtni to the investor. The 
people of li.iiib l ad made heavy (aeiifice in ticte ye-ais to help Tala Bieel to stand firm, 
'ihaiikb to ibe ixetaiige, capital bad to be written down, 

Coniir.uiiig, Mr, Mehta avciud ibut the pioiiction tatended was so small that it 
wcvld not attiact capital, Be centesuu tl'C view ut Mr. Jinnab that it wat the middle* 
D in liig in Ben lay who would linefit hyhisicheme. He tbowtd that according to 
GcdlC], 'iata Lad ciucted bs. !i2b pet ten lot steel which could come liom Ueircany lor 
Its, 141 or nl liU with aduitioual duty. Then under no circumstances could Xatas 
ccmptle with this. The consumer in Calcutta Lenehled because of the competition 
with Biitish bteel and Iceause of the ne-aiuess of Calcutta. Uu maintained that his 
sebeme alone would give piotectiuu to the iiiduatiy, impose the ieobt burdtn on the con¬ 
sumer and w ould put the least possihie sum in the bauds of the Uuveiument, 

Mr. JlbilSAH, replying, remaihed that he never said that the Bill was perfect but 
that of the S sebemts beluie the Bouse the one embodied in the Bill represented the least 
evil. Mi, Jamnadas bad only piovtd the speakei’s contention that because Tata Steel 
did not teach the poits of liumbay, Kaiachi aud Madias as easily as Calcutta it was the 
middlemen who ically benebud. Bid Mr. Jumnai as uudeistaud that if he gave bounties 
to Tatas the retult would be Ibal Talas wculd cunctniiaiu on production of bounty fed 
material and give up pioducticu lor iiibiauce of galvanised sheets'/ This would mean 
that the revenue derived Irum imioil duly undci piolectiou which amounted to ball from 
these sheets would as a result ut wiihdiawal of pioti ctiou be lust, B.e saw uu reason 
why new companies should uut come into the held. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta hud charged the 
speaker of being either in air or at sea hut it appeared to Mr, Jiunab that Mr. Jamuadss 
himself Was either in the lap of prejudice oi bad been misled by middlemen. He exa¬ 
mined the amutiur amendment ol Mr. Jamnadas and showed bow it would land the 
Oovcinmeni m dithcullies and unknown liabilities. For instance, any iirm could without 
much outlay undertake to manuisciutc baia out ol scrap iron aud scisp steel. To pay 
bounty tor protection of such bars would involve an unknown liability, bpeakitig with 
all authority at his commaml of the woiking of three years protection, be described 
Mr, Jamnadas's amateur pioposals as ridiculous and absurd and that to work the sebeme 
pioposea by the Bombay member woulu, il noi impossible, be. most diflluult, very expensive 
aud vety incouveuleul. He hoped that the Bouse wouui italise its rcspunsibiiiiies in the 
matter, 

Mr. M. K. AC'UaUYA regretted that Sir Charles Inues bad not met the aigument 
ot the nou-officials that under their scheme he (Sir Charles) was taking much more from 
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the couBumer, They all agreed thiit adequate protection should be given to Tatas, hat not 
in the way the Government suggesUd. He would have no objection i£ the entito scheme 
was withdrawn and another Bill which would be more acceptable to too House was 
brought forward. He, however, would accept Mr. Mehta’s amendment as the lesser of the 
two evils. 

Pandit M ALAVIYA emphasised that on a matter of this kind Government should 
carry the House with them. To snatch a vote this way or that was not, the proper 
method of poshing through such legislation. He did not question the earnestness 
of tho Tariff Board and of the Government to act in the very best interest of Indra 
according to their light. The opposition was trot wanted, but because there was honest 
difference oi opinion he expected that, instead of crying shame and telling the members 
that they did not know their busitteBs the Government aird their supporters should show 
sympathy and consideration to the views of the opposition. Their vievr was based on 
some regard for the consumer to see that the consumer was not penalised in 
places where Tatas did not operate. He suggested timt the Government with all its 
Secretariat machinery should co-operate with the House in r emoving the defect of Mr, 
Jamnadas’s scheme. The speaker liad woiked with Mr. Jinuah lor years but I'elt that 
Mr, Jiunah’s special pleading on this occasion had disappoiuteil many members. Ho 
rejected the plea that Talas would play false to the Assembly and to the country by 
changing their plans for production. 11 they did, thu Assembly would not help them 
again, He did not wish to hurt Jinglishmeri, but must fiisl have rigaid tor the interests 
o£ his own countrymen. Why lush through this Bill 2 The manner in which the Bill 
was being handlid bad caused him great pain and be cridcd by seggfsting the adjourn¬ 
ment of the discussion. 

At this stage tho closure was moved by the official bi nchis and was cairitd without 
diviaion. The House then voted ou Mr, Jamnadas Mr Ida’s amendment and rejected it 
by 66 votes against 66. Itius, while w hipping on both sides had brought in the abseutea 
members, the majority for the Bill piactiealiy, lemains tho same as it was when the 
the motion for recommittal and for approving Mr. Chctti’s scheme was rejected, 

Hiscussion on other Amendments, 

Mr. Mukthat SINGH then moved an amendment providing for rebate of duty 
in respect of imported steel used by bona-iidc Indian manufacturers of small 
articles such as bolts, toys, utensils, cutlery etc. Sir Cbarles Inires, intervening said 
that this question was under consideration of tlie Tariff Board and be hoped this 
information might shorten disoussion, Mr, Mukhtar Singh said he was not satisfied 
with the assuranoe given by the Commerce Member and pressed bis ameudment. The 
speaKer explained how the rebate system could bo oalculated aud worked. 

Sir Cbai’ies luues, iu opposing tho motiou, said the amendment was vague and 
unwoikable. The amendment was rejected. 

Purchase of Steel by Government CepartraFiits. 

Sir Char.es Inues pointed out that the next amendment in the name of Mr, B, Das 
Which asked for declaration of tho Govei uiiient by nutilication in tlie “ Gazette ” that 
the purchase of steel of tndian origin should be given picference by the Government 
departments, municipalities and local boards etc., was put out of order ou the grounds 
that it raised tho question of increase of import duty which was outside the scope of 
the Bill. The President agreed that the motiou was out of order on the ground that it 
related to provincial subjects which could not be discusstd in the House except by per¬ 
mission of the Governor-General. He would, however, admit tho amendmeut if the 
mover omitted municipal and district boards from the operation of the amendment. Mr, 
Das agreed to this and the amendment was formuily moved. Mr, Das, in moving his 
amendment, said that even tlie Tariff Board had rtoommended the use o£ Indian steel by 
Kailwajs as it was the object of protection to create a market iu India for Indian manu¬ 
factured stee.;. Ho pleaded tor acceptance of bis ameudment and complained of the 
circular issued by the Bailway Member who itcommended tliat Indian Kailways might 
go in for Indian products. His obycctiou was that it was not made obligatory. He 
wanted a statutory provision to he mace with regard to the purchase of Indiatr steel and 
the mere assuiance of the Commerce Member was not enough. 

Mr, Das’s amendment was pressed to division aud lost by 45 to 33 votes, 

Appiojitiatiou of Protective Duties. 

Hr. N, M. Joshi rose to move the amendmeut iayiug down that the amount raised 
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by protective dntks should ho applied for technical training in eteel industry and welfare 
of workers such as protection against si a-sickuess, uufuipioyment, and old age. 

Sir Cliarks Inner, on a point of order, said the motion contravened Section 67 of 
the Government of India Act which clearly laid down that no motion lor appropriation of 
revenues should bo mado except with tlio permission of the Oovernor-General. The 
President upheld the objection and ruled the motion out of order. Clause 2 of the Bill 
was then adopterl, 

Lala Bang Boharilal unsuccessfully moved an amendment to Chause 3 of the Bill 
demanding that in 1923, the steel industry's rtpreseutation of insufficiency of protection 
should be a precedent ot furUiei protection. 

Depreciation h’und for Steel Conilianies. 

Dewan Chamanlal moved his amendment laying down that the Governor-General in 
Council should have power to framu rules oirtcting steel companies to set asido for a 
depreciation fund a certain amount fr,,ra the piotilfl and also providing for housing, mater¬ 
nity and other benilits to workers. The mover sail! that the Astembly was entitled to 
direct the companies to so eptnd their profits as to ttiEure pioper woiking. He 
complained of the bad lot ot the workeif wlio, noUvitbstanding tho Tariff Board, wire 
not well treated and had to sufltr gnat liardthips. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, atked what could be done if tic steel companies dis¬ 
obeyed the ruJe for depreciation funds 1 His opinion, is that it must be left to the good 
sense of the companies’ directors. Clause 3 was adopted after two more amendments 
were withdrawn. 

Motion for passing the Bill. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved tliat thu Bill as amended be passoii, 

Mr. S, Srinivasa IYENOaB, opposing the motion that tho Bill be passed, observed 
that the methods adopted in giving protection were so hopelessly at variance that he 
could not agree to it. Sir Charles himself had agreed that the Bill provided for British 
preference. It was said that no scheme of imperial prefennee sliould be undertaken unless 
both tho Government and the Lfgisiatuie agietd. Ho would, thirefore, ask the House 
to be careful in view of tho fact that pttieunce was both political and economical in 
character. The speaker objected to the Bill on another giciind, namely, that it enabled 
the Government to raise more revenue than was needed lor administration. It was bad 
and vicious in principle to tncouiage ovetfiow of monty into the exchequer. Concluding, 
Mr. Iyengar reminded the tommeroe Member that on the last oocBbion when the Limtia- 
tion Bill was before the House, he had dismisetd the Tariff Board’s recemmendations for 
import duties as a burden on the consumer. Was the larift Board thtn an expert 
body or bad It suddenly become expert hi cause it suited the Commeice Member 1 

Mr. Kangaswami lYElNGAR, in opposing tin- Bill, nleired to the Imperial Economic 
Conference when the British reprcseulalive bau agreed that British goods were enjoying 
a large share of India’s market oven without preference. Now Sir Charles Innes sought 
unfairly to extend the piefercnce at the cost of India. He rtferred to the position of the 
Indian wagon industry in relat on to the Bill under oiscussion. The wagon industry 
had asked for protection. Ohviuusly that industry could manuiacture all the Indian needs ; 
but strangely enough, the Commerec Member liao placed orders in England in respict 
only of current wagon requirements but also of anticipatory lequiremtiUs for the next 
five years. The position was that in spite of Indian steel piotectiou the w agon industry 
would not enjoy any privilege. When the question of protection by bounty to wagon 
industry came up, the Government would s.ay there was no ueocssity as they did not 
require auy further supply of wagons. The result would be that while the local wagon 
Industry was suffering British wagon would come into the country at a ridiculously cheap 
rate of duty. 

Biil passed by a Majority. 

After Mr. Jinnah had spoken in support of the Bill closure was applied and agreed 
to. Bir Charles Innes having relinquished his right to reply, the Assembly divided with 
the lesalt that the Bill we* passed by 52 votes against 40, 

Civil Aviation Grant. 

The House next proceeded to discuss tho motion that a supplementary 
•um not exceeding Es. 996,000 be granted to defray the expenses that will 
®ome in the course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1927 in 
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respect of aviation. On Diwan Chamaiilal strongly objecting to a penny being 
spent on civil aviation, Sir Alexander Mnddiman replied that the question was 
of great importance and at the fag end of the day the House was not in a 
mood to discuss it at length. He, therefore, formally moved that further dis¬ 
cussion on the supplementary grant be postponed to which the House agreed 
and then adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On the ;22ND FEBRUARY the House proceeded to the general discussion of the 
railway budget which was initiate 1 by Sir rnriishotamdas Thakurdas, 

Sir Purusholliamdas TH AICURDAS anknowirdged the manner in which the Railway 
authorili’s took Ttumhers of the A.ivisoiy Council and the Finance Committee into thiir 
oontid'nce but it seemed to him tliat, mostly it was a case of locking the doors after the 
horses had left, For, even with the said expsiiene.! of Railw.ay surplus stores after the 
war, there was to-day oonsideralile surplus of wagons, Ijooomotives also ceased to be 
in excess. These enormous purrhases were made at a time of high prices and had 
involved the laipayer in an annual loss of the best part of one orare. He was pleased 
at the lower flgiir .1 of compensation paid, hut. suggested that following the example of the 
B. E. and C. i. Railway wlio took the Advisory Council into confidence the Railway 
Member siionld alsn tell them of the number of claims received for compensation. Sir 
Purnshothamdfts thi n spoke particularly on the remarks of Mr. Parsons, Piuanoial Com- 
missioner, in ids memorandum on the eCf mt of excliange on the Railway budget. He 
held that in the whole railway tale toll! to the House the effect of maintaining the artifi- 
ciat ratio was visil.le unmistakably. W'dle Sir Basil Blackett had told them that prices 
had adjusted themselves to is, fid. Mr. Parsons was counting on the effect of sterling 
transaotlons for the next tlirco to five years. He then examined in detail Mr. Parsons' 
observations. 

As for the wages of the railway employees he was the first to stand, for not only 
adeouate payment but for one that would ensure comfort. Ha recalled that three years 
ago Bir Charles fnnes held the wages of railway employees to be very generous 
and those wages to-day were more favourable booauso of further fall in prices. To 
raise this issue to prejudice discussion on the ratio wag not fair to the country. Sir 
Purnshothamdas added that the Government had been anifloially propping up exchange. 

Sir Basil Blackett: You want artificial depression. 

Sir Puvushothamdas ; It dos not lie in the mouth of the Hon. Member to interrupt 
me when the time is so limited and when he knows well that lie had not the courage to let 
the ratio issue he discussed earlier. 

He continued : “ As for tlie stores, here auain, Mr, Parsons liad shown that the 
Government liad by its currency policy liit the Indian industiies. Sir Purushotharadas 
further showed iliat the mileage of 38,03'f in 193.3-2+ had earned on the average Rs, 24,907 
per mile. The total mileage of 39,817 in 1927 (o 1928 was estimated to earn praotioally 
tb# same, namely Es. 24,923, 

Sit Purnshothamdas continuing drew attention to the re.raark in the railway admi¬ 
nistration report of 1922-23 that the railway earnings depended on the general prosperity 
of the country which in tlie case of India was most easily measured by the agricultural 
position and returns of foreign trade. The administralion report of 1925-2G had referred 
to the heavy drop in the export of grains through Karachi. The Railway Member bad in 
his speech on Friday admitted that the total foreign trade was nearly 60 crores less in 
the current year than in the previous year. The whole question then was that whenever 
they manipulated currency and esirecially flic ratio in a manner that it eittier hampered 
exports and consequently also imnorts, tne railways were hound to suffer. Sir Charles 
Innes was, thrre.fore, riot right in thinking that the budget whioli he presented with a 
heavy heart was dependent only on factors outside his Inimaii c intro! but might very 
well'bear in mind and examine the factors umior tlie eontrol of llie Government of India, 
He felt that unless tlie Railw.ay dopartmort. n\-ikc tlic Fiinnoc Department straighten facta 
and remedy tlnm, the Rai'ivay Budgets of India not only for the next year hut for some 
years to come would have nothing tint a sad tale to pnt before the House. It was a very 
gad commentary on the Currency policy of the Government and the first reflection of it 
had been found in the Railways of India. 

After several members imd spoken Sir Charles INNES replied to the debate. The 
Railway Member said that for the last few years, the railways had got accustomed to 
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1». fill, ratio and there would he complication if that rate was altered. Moeh had been 
said of the qneetion of eeparatiou of railway finance and both Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta and 
Mr. Neogy had pleaded for revieion. The tertae of the present convention were to last 
for three years only and then the position should be ri-examined : but if there was a 
general desire that the question should bo reviewed earlier, then the Bailway Board 
would be quite prepared even to undertake a preliminary examination of the subject. 
But the whole scheme was in an experimental stage and for that reason he 
himself would prefer postponement so that the experiment would work itself out. But 
it must be remembered that whenever examination was undertaken, there must be one 
condition, namely, that the profits of Eailways must go towards improving the railways 
and cheapening the rates and freights and not for the general revenues of the country. 
Mr. Sesha Iyengar had considered that in the railway programme they were going too 
far ; but most of the other members who hod spoken had urged that the right policy for 
the Government to adopt was to posh on their programmes especially in agricultural 
tracts, and this they were doing, lie warmly contended against the charge that the 
policy in regard to railway programme was in the interest of England and pointed 
out that the lowest satisfactory tender was accepted by the High Commissioner and there 
was no preference for Britain in respect of tlic stores purchased. 

Proceeding, Sir Ohorles referred to the criticism levelled against the Bailway Board 
after the report of the Raven Committee on workshops apd said ; “ We sought that enquiry 
at the instance of Mr. Wrench and we shall give effect to the recommendations. He 
informed Colonel Gidney that reduction in fares had taken place not only in State Ballwayg 
but on all Crmpany-manaeed railways. If Mr, Jogiiih’s suggestion for a uniform rate 
of 2 pies per mile on all railways for third-class passengers were adopted then there would 
be a loss of Bs. 11 crores. Mr. Banga Aiyar was not right in his figures that 2,600 men 
had been transferred to Calcutta from Imcknow on the E. I. Railway having taken 
Over the 0. and R, Railway. The figures were not more than 800, He assured Mr, 
EatBaswami that if there was remissnees on thn part of the Government of India in giving 
attention to Soutli India in the matter of railways in the past, that was more than made 
up by the projected extensions in the coming year. Concluding, Sir Charles Innet 
amidst applause said that if the policy adopted by the Railway Board was pursued, 
then his successor after five years would be able to show a very remarkable record. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demand*. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY dRcussion on railway demands for grants ooromencsi) 
with a full dress debate on the affairs on the Railway Roard on the motion for omission 
of the whole grant, on which ail the three non-official parties seemed agreed. About 
125 motions for cots, some token and some substantial, w'ere on the order paper, but by 
mutual agreement discussion was concentrated on selected motions of both characters. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENG.\R rose to move a reduction of the demand by Es. 9,43,000 
which would vir'uaiiy amount to omission in effect, Mr, Iyengar complained the prin¬ 
ting mistake in the motion on the paper wliich stated that demand bs reduced to 
Rb, 9,43,900 and not by Rs. 9,49,000, 

Mr. Grahsra protrsted that this was the mistake of the mover as original documents 
showed. Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar expressed regret and the President permitted him to move 
the rednetion by Rs 9,42,000. 

Mr. Iyengar, in moving the motion, said that the Railway Board was as supreme as 
the Government of India and had its revenue and expen'Iiture in the tame proportions 
as the general budget. There was no sanctity attached to the Railway budget. They 
wanted that railways fhould he a transferred subject in charge of an Indian Minister. 
Tb.e Railway Board was an irresponsible bofly. Firtt class appointments like those of 
the Chief Commissioner and Members of the Railway Board were appointed without refer- 
once to the Assembly, Ha rroalled it was an integral part of the convention that India- 
nisation should be proceeded apace and Indians should he appointed to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar maintained that Ibis question was also a recommendation of 
the same resolution just as the Convention was, and though it was made apart from the 
Convention it hreame a further convention. Why take shelter under techincal evasions f 
He further held that the Board should not be a technical body hut a business body and 
Indians were available to man it to-day. TI)eTe was mal-adrainistration and gross breach 
of trust as was shown by Ibo scandai. Sit Charles innes bad made virtue out of 
necessity in [welcoming the Raven Commit cc'g stricture. He finally charged the 
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Government that the Indian point of view had not been kept in connection with the 
Kailway adiriinistratioa either in tlie. matter of constitution or power of the Board or 
power of the legislature. The Indian point of view was not kept in view as was shown 
by the sorry tale of extravagance in respect of wagons and stores. It was still an alien 
administration out of touch with the Indian requirements. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, widu d the ai.taek had been directed to him and not to his 
railway officers ; for, he mainlainoil, the Hallway Board was a technical body and did not 
control the poliey. As for In li.'tiiieotion, lie recalled his words three years ago which 
did not hold out the hope of tite early apoointment of an Indian to the Railway Board. 
An Englishman or a Scotolimaii disliked notliiug more than Utat he be charged with 
breach of faith. The Railway Hoarrl was a teohnical body and its appointments wore 
prize posts for railway service and must go to men who had earned them by excellent 
work. It wonlil be dertdictinn of duty on his part to recommend supersession to appoint 
an Indian. lie realised the point of view of Indiana that the Railway Board was a 
close corporalion from wliich Indiana were delinitely excluded (hear, hear) but they mast 
realise his point of view also that Indianisatiou was purely a question of time. He 
admitted that the Indianisatiou policy was belated ; but it was having full effect and 
Indians were coming to the top. There was an Indian Chief Engineer and an Indian 
Superintendent. 

Reiluction Motion Carried. 

The motion of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar for a cut amounting virtually to the total 
rejection of tbs demand wfia then pat to vote and carried by 59 votes against 63. The 
House then adjourned. 

Capital Frogtarame. 

On the StTH I'EBRIT VRY, Pandit ICimzrn moved a cut of Re. 1 and wanted to know 
what their commitments would be in re.sneet of rehabilitation anl capita! programme, Aa 
for new construction bo wishoit tlmy went at a less rapid rate than they ware doing at 
present. Let there be no undue liurden on their rosoarcoa in respect ol interest charges. 

The motion was put and negatived. 

Railway Stores Policy, 

Pandit Kuuzru next moveil a cut on demand nader the Riilway Board to protest 
against the purchase of stores direct without assistance anl consultation of the Stores 
Department. The existing policy of the Governmmt in general and Railways in nartt- 
oular tor buying stores was liigiily oiq letienable. If at ires wm's not h mght through 
the Stores D -partment why was that ilenartment at all maintain“d ? 

The Chair put the tok-n cui, 10 vm. < an I d ml »re 1 it, oarrie I, This being e mtested, 
division was oa led and Mr. Ivunzru’a motion was carrried by CO agiiiist 41 votes. 

Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

Mr. Kunzvu nixt raised the question of separation of railway finance from general 
finance and made suggestions in resiieet of changes called for in the oonvmhion on the 
subjaet. After discussion. Pandit linnzru witlidrew the amendment on receiving tha 
assurance that tic Uuuse would bi given an opportunity of discussing the matter. 

Enquiry into Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

Mr. M. K. AoUarya tais;! tiie ipiestion of Government not accepting the Assembly’s 
regoluHon in 19115 recommending inquiry into the grievances of the snborlinata railway 
employees. He described the, attitude of tha Government as one of groat lack of sympathy 
ami said that resolutions hail since been passed by the conferencs of employees and AH 
India Railway Federation earnestly praying tor a commission nt inquiry. Mr. M, K, 
Aoharya gave a datailnd list of giievanc.s as reocived I 17 him from employees particntarly 
in regard to low wages, Tins plight of employees was in Iced like that of a drowning man. 
Would not Sir Charles Innes wit,ii weight of iiis anthority and inflannca come to their 
rescue by at least agreeing to appoint a committee of enquiry 1 

The motion was under discussion when the Assembly adjourned till next day, the 
26Tn FEBRUARY, when the motion of Mr, Acharya was pressed to division ane carried 
by 54 against 47 votes. 

Extension of Assam Railway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay then move! it cut of Ri. t tor drawing attention to tha failure of 
tha Bailyfay Board to consider the possibility of railway communication between Qauhati 

39 
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and Shillong, This was withdrawn on Sir 0. Hiniloy assuring that Motor transport 
served better than Eailways in the Assam Hill roads. 

Decentralisation of Railway Board's Work. 

Mr. Kelkat next moved a out to elicit information whether the Eailway Board had any 
scheme of decentralisation of board’s work and power of supervision and control laying 
special stress on want of close touch of offlcials with pubiio opinion. He urged that the 
advisory committee should not be confined to metropolitan cities, but should also be 
formed in mofussil. Ha suggested that committees be formed on the iines of those which 
existed in Prussia to which refarenie had been ma le by tha Acworth Oomraittaa, 

On receivin'! the assurance that all suggestions made in the debate would be fully 
considered, Mr. Kelkar withdraw his motion. 

Concession Rates to Indian M.anufacturers. 

Mr, Kelkar next raised a grievanco against railway rates of trade in relation to 
Indian manufacturers. He traced the history of this darnand since 1915 when it was 
made in the Imperial Legislative C.iunoil and said the R,ail way Department never con¬ 
ducted proper investigations into the applications made by Indian manufacturers. He 
instanced inter alia the c.aa.) of Kirloikar Brotlicrs who manufactured agricultural 
implements. Such iiuplemcnts manufactur.'d in England were imported at preferential 
rates by tha Customs D ipartment hut the R.rihvay D.!partm«nt took another view and 
would pot .allow concession even when this ini'inity was drawn attention to by Dr. Harold 
Mann endorsing the application of Kirloalcar Brothers. This was ultimately withdrawn 
by the mover. 

FvCguIation of Expenditure. 

Pandit Nilkantha Das then urged that expenditure should be regulated. Ho com¬ 
plained that expenditure wae growing more and more because they were all raising the 
standard of living unnecessarily by imitating Kuropoans. This morning there was a 
view expressd that the salary of Indians should be raise i to the level of Anglo-Indians. 
Why should this be done ! On the other baud tho tendency should be to make Anglo- 
Indians adopt a lower standard. At any rate Indians must not unnecessarily raise 
their own. The motion was finally lost. 

Reduction of Petrol Rates. 

Col. Crawford by a token cut pressed on the attention of the Government the 
necessity for reduction of petrol rales and providing facilities for carriage of petrol in 
tank wagons. Sir Clement Hindlcy promised to look into this question of petrol rates 
after consulting the Agents ami informed that tliey were watching tho question of carriage 
of petrol in wagons. 

Other cuts on the agenda were not moved and finally the first head, the Railway Board, 
Was pasted by granting for it the reduced sum of Rs, 98. 

Inspection Demand. 

The second bead related to inspection. Mr. Duraisami Iyengar ohieoted to tha 
salaries of certain officers being put as noo-votable while they should have been put as 
votable, He based his objections under provisions of the Act which required that Inspec¬ 
tors should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and as such their salaries 
must be made votable. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Higher Appolntmcnls in 8. I, Railway. 

On the 2fiTH FEBRUARY, Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar moved a cut of over Rs. 2 lakhs 
io protest against Iho proposal of S, I. Railway to add to higher appointments while con¬ 
tinuing 10 pay starvation wages to lower employetrs. He added that this railway was 
most inefficient and that there was nepotism. Tho motion was rejected. 

Pilgrims’ Grievances. 

Pandit Kunsru by another token cot raised the grievances of pilgrims who are 
sometimes taken in wagons. He brought this matter particularly in view of the forth¬ 
coming Kumbha Mela at Hardwav. If it was felt absdutely necessary to carry pilgrims 
in wagons then it stood to reason that they most get some rebate in fares, Ifhis was 
withdrawn, ' 
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llcduclion o£ 3rd Claaa Farea. 

Mr. Aoharya moved a cut to urge reduction of 3rd class fares. Eeductioa effected 
in respect of long journey helped only a very suiatl proportion of pasBcngtrs. 

Sir CbarleB Innes, in opposing the motion, contended that the reduction of fares on■ 
East Indian, North Western and South Imiiau Ilailways had given a loss of Us. 67 lakhs 
in eight months in spite of iuoifcasud traffic. Thu Ilailways had gone as far as possible in 
the direction of reducing the faros, llo emphasised that third class travelling in India 
was the cheapest in the world. ‘I'lic motion was lost. 

Ailminislration—Working Expenses. 

Sir Charles Innes j,thcn moved for lls, 1,230 lakhs in respect of working expenses 
under administration. 

Mr, Ptakasam moved a out of lls. 2 crores. He said the budget showed that no 
less than Hs. 6,5 were being spent in working expenses for every hundred rupees gross 
receipt. He elaborately mcniioued to the House the result of Ids examination of Japanese 
figures and their comparison with corresponding expenses incurred in India. I'bus, 
while in India, between lls. 2,500 to lls. -1,000 were paid monthly to the Agent and 
Eb. 6,000 to tbo Chief Commissioner lor ilailways, the salary in Japan of the Chief 
Commissioner for Eailways did not exceed lls. 1,020 per niouBem. la India itself, the 
House must be aware that men like iho Eight Hon’bie Saslri worked patriotically for the 
sake of the country un mere piilance received from the Seivauts of India Society, If 
only the Government had lor 60 years tried to open up these ranks to ludiaus, it would 
have enabled them to run railways at ball the cost, i'hu motion was put and lost, 

Mr, Ancy next moved a cut to protest against the violation of the Lee recommenda¬ 
tion for giving 73 per cent of vacaticius to Indians. During the year 223 appointments 
were made, of whom 132 went to Europeans, while ouiy 36 to Indians inoluiliug statutory 
natives of India. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that on the State Kailway between April to February 
86 per cent appointments had gone to Europeans and 65 pet cent to Indians and the 
reason why 76 per cent was not reached was the paucity of mechanical engineers in 
Indiai but the Government, fully mindful of working up to 75 per ocut at the earliest 
possible date, were making ariaiigement lor mechanical training and were employing 
Europeans tcmpurarily on short contracts so that these appointments did not affect per¬ 
manent proportion of the service. 

Mr, Aney pressed the motion to division and it was lost by 15 against 43. 

The demand under Ucatl “ Working Expeirses-Adminislralion ” was therefore carried 
without any reduction. 

ilepairs and Maintenance. 

The next head related to the working expenses, repairs and mnintenanoo and operation, 
Mr. Bhnnmugham CUetti moved a reduction of Us. 60 lakhs in the amount of 10 crores 
set apart for repairs and maiirlciraircc ctirrrgea of rollrng stock. His authority fur movitrg 
this cut was the Haven Committee’s report. This report had clearly remarked that the 
repairs were not being carried out aa ecunomically as tboy should be and that with better 
organisation and belter meiliods of production. It suoulti bo possible to reduce the 
expenses to the level of expenses in England, The costs rii regard to locomotives were 33 
pet cent higher than in England, 100 per cent higher in the case of coaching vehicles and 
another iOU per cent in case of goods vehicles. I'lrese worked out tour and a half Crores 
higher, but he pleaded that lire Governmeut should give an earnest of their intentions to 
Boopt the recommendations of tire Committee by agreeing to at least half a ciore. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost amidst official applause. 

The total demand under this head namely Ks. 3o,67,O0,OJ0 was then carried without 
redaction. 

Ollier demands. 

At this stage (6 p.m.) guillitine was applied and olher ten heads of the budget 
were [asstd. 'Ihe Congnss I'any and in seme cases also the Nationalist party crying 
“No” but not challtuging a divisitn. Tlais alter 1 days’voting except that the first 
head the Bailway Board whieh was given a leduceet sum of Bs. 1)8 out of Ks. 3,43,000 
the Bailway Budget was sanctioned in entirety. The Assembly then arljourued. 
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The Financial Statement for 1 927-28. 

Tim House re-BBsembiei on the 1ST MARCH 1927 to litar the Bpecch of Sir Basil 
BLACKETT on the Budget for 1927-28. No appreciable reduction in taxation is proposed, 
but the duty on motor ear and hides, export duty on tea and stamp duty on cheques are 
all to be affected. Some of them reduced and others abolished. Permraicnt remission of 
provincial contvibations by 3 and half crores is made and Bombay gets the lion’s share 
while Bengal is relieved to the extent of 9 lakhs leaving 5i lakhs. The actuals of expen¬ 
diture under military for 1926-27 are e.xpccted to exceed the estimates by 63 Jakhs, 

In the course of bia speech Sir Basil Blackett said :— 

Customs receipts are expected to exceed the CLtimale by 130 crores, as a result of the 
buoyancy of the yield from sugar and protective duties. The Proceeds in^ 1925-26 of the 
sugar duty were 71 lakhs more than for 1924-26 and nearly double those of 1923-24, and 
were thought to have been inflated owing to the heavy fall in the world price of sugar in 
that year. But our cautious estimate of 670 crores for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 
1.26 crores. Protective duties on steel in spilo of their success in giving protection have 
proved unexpectedly efficacious in bringing in revenue and arc now expected to produce 
2.86 crores as ggainst an estimate of 2.36 crores. T'liis represents of course the total 
proceeds of these duties, not simply the excess over what the ordinaiy revenua duties 
would have brought in. 

Taxes on Income arc now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs lets than Ibe Budget estimate 
of 16.16 crores, but this is due almost entirely to an increase in rehmds in connection with 
double income-tax relief consequent on the reduction in the standard rate of income-tax 
in Great Britain, 

Our receipts from Sait were fully up to anticipations up to the end of December, but 
the hope, however slenderly buttressed, that tiie new Budget might bring a reduction of 
duty seems to spring eternal in tlie breast of the salt nitici)ai)t and tlie most recent figures 
suggest that clearances liave been retarded pending tlie opening of the Budget, If so, the 
March figupes may shew a substantial recovery, but 1 have felt it prudent to place the 
revised estimate at 6.70 crores, a reduction of 20 lakhs on the original estimate. 

The net leceipts from Opium arc now islimateU at 3.12 crores, an improvement of 
86 lakhs on the Budget figure. We were unduly eaulious rti our forecast of the immediate 
effect of our new policy of restricting exports, whrle a pioor crop succeeding three succes¬ 
sive bumper years led to a saving of 48 lakhs iir our paymeuts to cultivators, etc. 

There is no cliange in the figutc of 6.01 crores for the Bailway contribution, and 
among other revenue heads 1 need only mention a special rtcedpt of 81 iakhs on account 
of German reparation which represents a payment in respect of the period before Ist Aptil 
1926 and does not therefore go direct to reduction or uvoidanoo of debt under the provi¬ 
sions of the Finance Act of 1926. 


Expenditure, 1926-27. 

On the Expenditure side the most important variations are an excess of 67 lakhs in 
the net Military expenditure and a laviug of 82 Jskhs on interest on dead-weight debt. 
The latter is due to the reduction in the rate of interest paid on new borrowings. The 
exetts on the Military Budget arises mainly from the necessity of increased expenditure 
on puicbase and manufacture of ordinance and otlier stores amounling to 70 lakhs. Un¬ 
fortunately this is not a non-recuiieul but a recurrent iucieasc explainable by the fact 
that we have come to the end of our power to draw em the surplus stores kit over after 
the War. 

The revised estimate of rtvcEtic eemes to lc0 25 eioics and the revised estimate of 
expenditure to 127.J6 ciores as cenipared with the ojigii^al estimate of 130.43 crores and 
lbO.38 crozes, Thus for the feurth year in tuccisskn we aie left with a realised surplus, 
The revised Budget of 1926-27 shows a balance on the right side of 3.10 crores. 

Tbcet figuiis aie diawn up on the 1 atis which has bt'tu cuslomary for the purpose 
of the ptcteniation of the Indisn Budget for many years but, as pointed out by the Public 
Accounts temmiltee in theii Beicit on tlie Accounts of the year 1924-26, they do not, 
ftriciiy speaking, ripreseni eitlier the gioss or the ret itvenue and expenditure of the 
GoveiiiBcnt of India, A bie.ik of centmuily is always to be depitcaled. 1 have not 
thought il dcsirsblo to depart item the irell.eiei of piesemation sanctioned by past piactioe, 
I'heie are indttd eiiawhseks in i ny foim that might he adopted. But that the present 
foim is, in seme ways, inconvenient and may even be misleading is iliusUatcd by our 
experience in 1926-27. In spile eit ce/risidtiiible impiroviments in the main Kevenue headB, 
it is very surprising to discover that the revised estimate of revenue for 1926-27 actually 
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shows a decline of 18 lakba as compared with the original estimate. The explanation has 
to be found in the way in which Railway figures are brought into the figures of the 
General Budget, Both the riceipta and cxpeniliture on Railway Account, which appear 
as items in the General Budget, are subsiaiilially lower in the revised Budget than in the 
original. Yet the Railway contribution is ixacr.'yas originally estimated and has under¬ 
gone no chango whatever. The reviseil surplus of 3,10 crores tor 11)116-37 18 accounted 
for to the extent of rather over 2 ciores by a real impruvemiut in our revenue ; yet the 
revised figure for revenue is Ices than the original. Tho figures of net revenue and 
expenditure referred to balow give a truer picture in this respi'ct. On the other hand, the 
net figures tend to obseme the magiiitude of the Govcriimnit of India's activities and of 
the expenditure which they ami the ABst-mhly control. We must turn to the giObS figures 
to get an adequate conception of what tiicse are. 

The gross ctpenditure of the Quvcrnnicnt of India including the working expenses 
of the Railways and of the I’osis and Telegraphs and lingalion Departments aggregates 
well over 200 crores. The exact, figure is 201.72 croies, Even this figure excludes 
certain small items of expeiiditnro which 1110 . shown net—not gioss—in our accounts, I 
have not imposni on the Finance De.psiVuieu!, 10 whose loyal and exacting labours during 
the Budget season the GoverutuBUt and ilm usseuihly and in a special iicgiee the Finanoo 
Member are deeply indebted, the task of arriving ai exact figures in this counecdon. For 
the purpose of picseniatioii of die facts to the Hiui.se and the couiUty, the gross expendi¬ 
ture figure of v:01.72 crores conveys a suilicicutly tiuc picture. 

The task of wovking out accurate ligurcs of our net revenue and expenditure requires 
preliminary deoi8ion.s on imviiy piobh-iiiatical poiuls, lor txample, the question arises 
whether expendlure on the oolleoiioii of ta.xcs should appear ns expciuliturd or as a 
deduction fiom toe revenue raised by iueaus of those taxes ; or again, wiiElucr tho interest 
received on our advaucis to the i'roviuciiti Loans Account should be treated as a deduc¬ 
tion from our intevest charges or as levcnue. Biatemciit D of the Budget sets out the 
figures of net revonue and expenditure on the same basis as last year. Accoriiing to that 
Statement our net expenditure amidints to 81.07 crores. One fact which the figures of 
net revenue and txpen-iituro bring out with somc-ihat startling Clearness is the extent to 
which under the it^rmed constiiutiou the aeiivitics of ibo Guveinineiit of India have 
been transferred to the Pioviuoial Guveruioents, the functions ol the Oeiitral Governmsnt 
being limited in the main to the defence of India, her relations with the exterior and 
with the Indian f'rinot'S, major communications, tlie Publio Debt and the Currency, soma 
tnisoBllaneooB duties in connection with subjects such as surveys, archaeology and researobi 
and the responsibility for general supeiiuteuacuce, direction aud control of the Provinoia 
Gavernments. 

Debt position. 

In the year 1926-27, while our total debt will have Increased from 969.0-t to 975,641 
crores, our sterling debt will have decreased from 4.56.65 to 162.10 crores. Our produc¬ 
tive debt will have increased from 737 98 croies to 773.83 crores, and our unproductive 
debt will have decreased from 231.06 to 201.71 crores. Satisfactory as these figures are 
in themselves, tbiy are still more pleasing in their reaction on our Budget expenditure 
and on the rate of interest at which wo borrow in India whether for new capital outlay 
for productive purposes or for repayment of maturing debt. Thanks mainly to our policy 
of making regular provision for reduction or avoidance of debt, we horiowed in the market 
in India at the rain of 4,69 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1926 as compared with 6 
per cent tax-free in 1922, and the charge 011 the Budget of 1927-28 ior interest on dead¬ 
weight debt is about 5 and half crores less than it was in 1923-24, a saving considerably 
larger than the total amount of our present provision for reduction or avoidance ol debt. 

Budget estimates for 1927-28—Kovonuo. 

Tho ground is now cleared for the presentation of the figures of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of 1927-28. I put the net revenue trom Customs at 49.16 crores, an increase of 
2.75 crores over the original estimate and of 1.16 crores over the revised estimate for 1926- 
27. Allowance has been made for a reduction of about 10 iakhs in the revenue from 
protective duty on steel owing to the effect of tho new Steel Industry Protection Bill. It 
is wise to anticipate some reduction lu the imports of sugar as compared with the very 
high figures of the past two years. The veduoliuns under these two heads should, how¬ 
ever, be oompensatid for by the normal growth of rovenue under other heads. 

Under the head of ‘Taxes on Income,’ 1 put our net receipts at 16.60 crores which is 
86 lakhs more than the Budget figure for the current year aud 66 lakhs more than the 
levised eBtlmate, The improvement under this bead is due in part to slightly more 
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profitable trade generally anti in part to the snbstitntion o£ tax-Bubjrct for tax-free 
Government of India sccuritieB, 

The original LBtimatc of revenue from salt duty for 1926-27 was 6.90 crorcs and I put 
the figure lor 1927-28 at 7 ci'oref, the iucreoBa being iustified on the basis of the normal 
growth in consutnpiioii. 

Under the head 'Opium’ we have to allow for a reduction of lO per cent in our exports 
in accordance with the policy announced last year. On the other hand, the oonsiderabla 
reduction which has been ettected in the area of cultivation curtails our outgoings. 1 put 
the figure for gross revenue from Opium at 3.83 erores, which is 35 lakhs less thau the 
revised figure for the ourreut year, and the expenditure at 91 lakhs winch is 16 lakhs 
less than the figure iu the revised estimates lor 1926-27. The nut revenue will according¬ 
ly be 2,92 crorcs as compared with 3.12 erores in the current year. 

The net receipts from Kail ways for 1926-26 were considerably below those for 
1921-25 and iu spite of the incrciiscd value of I per cent on the capital charge, the 
contribution falls from 6,01 erores iu 1926-27 to 6.48 erores in 1927-28, 

Our receipts under other htads of revenue are estinial.eu at 16.70 erores, being a 
reduction of 1.74 crorcs from liiu original estimate for 1926.27. This estimate assumes 
the continuance, pending the inaoguiation of the Keserve Kank, of the present practice 
of crediting to revenue the excess over .-lilO million iu the Gold Btandard Keserve and the 
income from investments of the I’ajter Ourroncy Keserve. The amount of these receipts 
has, of course, been diminished as the result of the reduction both of the sterling and of 
the Government of Inou rupee securities in the latter Keserve. 

Our total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128,96 erores as coiuiarcd with 
an original estimate of 130.43 erores fur 1926-27 and a revised estimate of 130.26 erores. 

Kxpenditute, 

I estimate our net military expenditure for 1927-28 at 54.93 erores, or almost the 
same figure us the otigtnal militHiy esiiwato for 1926-27, but 36 lakhs less thau the revised 
figure tor that j^ar. The disappearance of pos-twar chargts for demobilised offloers 
accounts for a saving of 64 lakhs, hut this is counterbalauoed by the extra provision 
neocssary for the expansion of the Air rorco, by increased expenditure on improving the 
barrack aecommedatiou for both liiitish and Indian troops, and by the neoessily for an 
additional outlay of 90 lakhs on ordnance and other stores to which 1 have already alluded. 

Civil expenditure. 

The most significant variation in oar civil expenditure from the liguies of the current 
year (joours unuur the litad'liiicrcst on deadweight debt,’ which 1 put at 10,63 erores as 
compared with 12,63 erores in the Budget ior the euireut year. 1 have already drawn 
atterrcieu to the way irr whioh our tiuariy adhereitce to the policy of making regular 
provision for reduciiorr and avoid.ance of debt and oonfiiring new borrowings to productive 
purposes in birngiug in an airnual dividend to the lax-payer in the shape of a progtes- 
sivejy inoreasiug saving in the chat go for interest on dead-weight debt. The saving in 
gross rnterest eiiaiges ts not less striking and the people of India are securing year by year, 
in addition to the tax-payers' saving on ruterest on dead-weight debt, all the advantages 
of lower interest cbaiges on the capital which is being newly invested in productive 
works of development. Tins benefit rs felt alike by the Kailways, the Irrigation and the 
Jl'orest dcparimentB, and the Proviuciai Uovetninents as a whole to whom an improvement 
in the credit of the Government of India brings a much-valued boon in bringing down the 
rate of interest they have to pay on the sums borrowed by them from the Brovincial Loairs 
Fund or dirtct from the market. 

Beneficial services. 

For the last two years, the Government of India have been seeking gradually to 
restore some of the cuts made on the advice of the Ketreuohment Committee in the 
Goveinnnnt of India’s txperrdriure on bnreficial Bsivicts, It is no reflection on the 
Ketrenchmeut Committee to say that Eomu of the cuts were short-sighted. Temporary 
expedients bad to be adopted in the ntxisting financial situation, ft was absolutely 
essential that txpeiiditure sbould be redocid and it la to the labours of that Committee 
that we owe our present ability to take a somewhat longer view. Among the new items 
of tipepdilure, which liave been approved by the Btaudlng Finance Committee, 1 would 
draw spitcial attention to the livt-yeai programme tor the expansion of education in the 
Frontier I'rovmcts anu other ttiiitoiics uiixciiy administered by the Government of India, 
This programme was drawn up by the Department of Education, Hearth and Lands on 
the suggestion of the Fiiranoe Department and is, we hope, only the first of a series of 
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programmes relating to the other activities of that Department which largely monopoH- 
gcB the privilege, so far as the Government of Inriia is concerned, of watching over those 
comparatively few services which have not been transferred to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, where expenditure is directly and obviously related to the advancement of the 
social well-being of the massrs of the people. The programmes for additi.mal expsnditura 
on sanitation and other services are not yet ready, though indivi iuai items of new 
expenditure on their serviojs are inoludfl.i in tlie estimates for I92r-28 Tlis educ.ational 
programme which extends up to l!),Sl-3a involves, during the five years, an additional 
non-reourring expendituia of 29 and tlirec fimrtli lakhs and a recoi ling exp''n'iitute, 
rising gradually from 4 lakhs in 1927.28 to 10 and half lakhs in 19.11-32. The total 
amoant of additional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is just under 12 lakhs. 

Post and Telegraphs. 

The Indian Postal and Telograpli Department is, as the Honsa is aware, treated not 
as a profit-raining institnlion hut as an organisation whose energies are. directed to supply¬ 
ing poslal and telegraph facilities to the general public in as full a measure as is 
compatible with the fundamental principle th.at tlia D ipartm’nt should not bo a burden 
on the general taxpayer. Under normal conditions, the working expanses and interest 
charges should lie, at. nearly as possible, the same as tlie gro.s revenue of the. Department. 
With the gradual iiiiprovement in trade, it is pennissihle to hope that the, revenues will 
grow to an ex.cut snlfioieiit to show a suhsiaiitiiil surplus over working expense and 
Interest charges. But that happy siato of affairs is not ye.t aotnilly in sight. It is 
clear, therefore, that any iin|iorlaiit reduction in the, present postal anil telegraph rates 
cannot be secu 'ed without saildling tim genaral taxpayer with tlic necessity of paying a 
heavy eubsi.iy. 

In the case of the Indo-European lVI"gi'apIi Department, the e.timated net results 
of working in 1927-28 etio-v a small loss of 3 lakhs which is slightly more than the figure 
in the current year. 

Our eetimati of the aggregate expendllure of the Government for 1927-28 comes to 
12S-26 ernres. Our estimate of revenue on the h.asis of existing taxation is, as already 
stated, 128.96 orores, resulling in a sorpUis of 3.70 crores. 

The surplus of 3.70 crores for 1927-28 is arrived at on the assumption that there will 
bo no departure during the year from the established rate of exchange of Is. fid. per 
rupee. The House wiil, I kuow, desire to be informed what effect a reduction of the rate 
of exchange from Is, C l. to Is. 4d. would have on the Budget figures which I have pre¬ 
sented. It is by no means easy to arrive at, an accurate estimate. In a statement which 
is being circulated to-day, the many and various oonsiderati ms which have to bs taken 
into account in oiv.ier to show the eff.mt ofaroluction tol8.4d,ontheBiidge.tforl927- 
28 are set out m some detail. Tlie cfleCf on tlie lUidgets for the following years is also 
coiisidcre.i in llic mine slafement. The conchi.sinn arrived at is tliat on the assumption 
that duiiug the year 1927-28 it will lie unnece.ssary to compensate any Government 
employees in any way for tlic loss of approximately 11 pur cent, in Mie. value of their 
wages, the reduction of the latio to 1.. Id. would result in 1927-28 in a total worsening 
of our position by o.2G crorrs. I do not feed tliat it is my duty to-day on behalf of the 
Covernme.nt to make suggestions how the resulliDg deficit of l.fifi crores should be 
provided for. 

Changes in taxation. 

The surplus of 3.70 crores is arrived at on the basis of the existing level of taxtion. 
With 6.4S crores of Provincial contribution apart from Bengal’s contribution of 63 lakhs) 
still uniiquidaled, it is otivioiia that we cannot aff.ird to give away any important portion 
of the surplus in reduction of taxation if we are to live up to oiir declared intention of 
direotirig our linamdal policy to the vcdiietioti ami eventual extinction of the Provincial 
oontributious f.s soon as may be, We .are, therefore, not yet in a position to make full 
use of the valuable report of f.lie Tax.ation pir.quiry Oommitt.'a‘ wiinse recommendations 
the Government and the couniry have hr-er. stmlving during ttie past year. I shall, I 
hope, have the approval of the House ill saying tliat our generii! prdiev as regards taxa¬ 
tion ought to be diifCted first (oiviirds a more cqiiifRhle diRtiibiitinn of its incidence, so 
far as tliat may he attainable with due reg.ard to the other c.inons of taxation, and the 
abolition of those irr posts wliioli are ohiioxitioH in principle, fiuoli as some of the existing 
export dulies, and M at, when mir finances permit, we should aim at a gradual reduction 
of taxation to a leve which will give some relief In the (ax-p'iyer lui.t le.vve a larger 
margin available for the Provineial Governments’ needs. Oiioe the Proviiiei.al contribu¬ 
tions have been ex'inguishcd, we slmll find ourselves in a freer atmo.Rphore in which w« 
can consider the question of taxation entirely or almost entirely from tlie standpoint of 
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the Central Administration. With a surplus of 3,70 ororea, the Housa will, I think, not 
desire us to ptopoaa additional taxation for tho purpose of increasing the aurplns. In 
1937-28 therefore, we clearly cannot do more than effect minor changes, the net results 
of which will not bo seriously to modify the surplus of revenue over eipencliture. 

Export duty on hides. 

The first proposals which T have to put before the House in regard to taxation affect 
two of our existing export duties, tlm export duty on hides and tho export doty on tea. 
The export duty on hides has been condemned by tho Fiscal Commission and the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee ns wrong in principlo and dangerous in offoct. The trade is at present 
in a depressed condition and the Government have for some years seen no justification tor 
the retention of the duty except on purely revenue grounds. The export duty on skins, 
which is open to some of the same obj-otions, is both more productiya and less positively 
harmfui than the export duty on hides, and we do not feel that we ova in a position this 
year to propose its r'duotion or abolition. We do, however, propose the immediate aboli¬ 
tion of the export duty on hides involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

Export duly on tea. 

The export duty on tea brings in approximately SO lakhs a year. Oar finances 
clearly do not permit of its abolition unless wo can fiml some means of compensating our¬ 
selves for the loss involved. Fortunately, we are in a position to make a proposal which 
will secure the disappearance of tho exoort duty on tea with no ultimate loss to the 
revmue and fit tho same time other dafinito ailvant.ages to the produoara of tea. The tea 
companies are now assessitd to inoomo-iax on 26 per cent, only of their total profits, the 
balance being regarded as agricultural income and therefore not liable to inooms-tax. 
The proportion of 25 per cent, was base! on imperfeot data and later enquiries show that 
the non-agrienltural profits of the tea companies amount to at least 60 per cent, of the 
whole. The Government, therefore, propose r|,nt the export duty on tea should bs abolish¬ 
ed and that the tea companies should in future be assessed to income-tax at 60 per cent, 
of their total net inoom’, suhiect to the proviso that where there is a’market tor green tea 
and the non agrioultural profits nan be exactly ascertained, income-tax should be assessed 
on the total of such non-agrioultural profits. The abolition of that export duty on tea 
costs us 60 lakhs. We expect to pet an additional 46 lakhs from income-tax on the non- 
agifcnltuval profits in 1927-28 rising to 60 lakhs in 1928-29, 

Import duty on motor cars, etc. 

The next proposal which tho Government have to make is one which will, I hope, be 
nniversallv popular, We propose that the import duty on motor cars should be reduced 
from 30 per cent, to 2(1 per 0 ''nt. “,-id valorem'* and the import duty on tyres from 30 to 
15 per cent. After making allowance for the Ktirnulns to imports which this reduction of 
duty is expected to give, f estimate the cost of tliis proposal nt 10 lakhs only. The 
reduction is in aeeordance will tho vievv.s of the. Taxation Enquiry Committee which 
rightly drew attention to the importance of encouraging the development of motor traas- 
port in India. Neit her tho Governaient nor, I think, the Ilouse would feel perturbed it 
the Provincial Governmonts seized tho opportunity of this rediiotion of the import duty 
to impose Provincial taxation on tlie users of motor cars for the improvement and develop¬ 
ment of their systems of road communication. 

Import duty on rubber seeds. 

There will be fonud included in the Finanoo Bill a provision for removing to the list 
of articles which can bn importeii free of duty rubber sends and rubber stamps which are 
at present subject to a duty of 16 per cent, “ad valorem." The proceeds of this duty are 
inconsiderable but it is hampering an important adolescent industry in Burma, whose 
production promises to beoomo an increasingly valuable item in our export trade. The 
Government of Burma have made a special representation to the Government of India in 
support of this concession. We art very glad to be in a position to meet their wishes. 

Stamp Duty on Cheques, 

I have one more proposal to m.ake for reduction. Tlie Government have decided 
to accept the recommendation in.ade ind -pendently in several quarters and endorsed by the 
Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques should be abolished. With a 
view to the development of the banking habit in India, wc propose at the same time 
to abolish tlie duty on other Bills of Exetnange payable on demand. For the raomens, 
we do not propose the abolition of tin stamp duty on Bills of Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires further consideration and will involve a loss of about 25 lakht 
of revenue. It will be desirable that, the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques and 
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other Bills ot Exchange payable on demanil shonlJ not come into force until the Ist of 
July next in order to give tlie banks time to make the necessary preparations. The coat 
of the abolition ot the duty on cheques in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated 
to amount lot the nine months in 1927-28 to 6 lakhs only. This loss falls on the 
Provincial Governments but does not make any very material difference even to those 
Governments Buoh as Bengal and Bombay, wh're the bulk of the duty is collected. In 
these circumstances, the Government do not think it necessary to oompeusate the Provin* 
cial Governments for the temporary loss ot revenue involved, partly in view of the 
relief which will be given to those Government in other directions, as the House will 
presently observe, and partly because wo hope to be in a position a year hence to bring 
forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head into Central and Provincial, coupled 
with a revision of tlie Devolution Kales which will fully make good to the Provinces 
what they will give up umior the head “ Stamps.” The cost of abolishing the duty on 
other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Revenues, but will not 
be considerable, and I have felt it unnecessary to make any special provision for it. 

Import Duty on Tobacco. 

Apart from the loss of 6 lakhs owing to the abolition ot stamp duty on cheques 
which will not affect the Central Government’s Budget, the proposed reductions and 
changes in taxation involves a diminution ot our revenue by 24 lakhs. In order partially 
to covet this loss, tlie Government propose to increase the import duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco from Eu. 1 to Re. 1-8 per lb,, an increase which is fully iustified on statistical 
grounds and wuile giving some adilitional production to Indian grown tobacco, will not 
materially affect the Indian cigarette industry which is now in a strong position. I expect 
to obtain 18 lakhs from this souro,‘. 

The net (fleet of these rueasuies on our estimates for 1927-28 will be a reduction 
of 61 lakhs under ths head Customs, and an increase of 45 iakhs from Taxes on Income, 
with the result that our surplus will then stand at S’G4 orores. 

Provincial Contributions, 

The natural use of a recurring surplus is to reduce Provincial contributions. I pro¬ 
pose,—and I am sure that the House will unanimously agree—that our surplus sbonld be 
devoted to a permanent reduction by ij and half orores of the Provincial contribution 
distributed in strict accordance with the provisioas of the existing Devolution Buies. 
This will leave only I'96 orores of the contributions unreraitted, excluding the Bengal 
oonttibutlon. Bengal is entitled to a share in the recurring remission of 3 and half orores 
to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her contribution ot 03 lakhs will be reduced to 10 lakhs. 
As, however, Bengal will not be paying any contribution during 1937-28, the actual cost 
to the Government of In.iiu of tlie permanent remission of 3 and half orores of the 
Provincial comributiona will amount only to 3'41 orores in 1937-28. 

Unfortunately the amount of our surplus is not sufficient to enable us to make a 
clean sweep of all the Piovinolal contributions. It fails short of the amount required by 
1’81 crores. It is an intorestiug coincidetioe that the deiioienev is approximately equal 
to the amount ot revenue saorilio 'd a year ago when the Cotton Excise Duty was remitted. 
Even more unfortunate is the fact tliat the permanent remission ot 3 and half crores, 
while bringing welcome relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs nut of Bombay’s con¬ 
tribution of 66 lakhs still unlhiuidated. The Bombay Government’s Budget is, I am 
sorry to say, in a very unsatisfactory state, Bombay is faced with a oousiderable realised 
deficit on the working of 1926-27 and is under the shadow of a further estimated deficit 
ot 61 lakhs in 1927-28 on other than Development transactions, which will be reduced 
to 32 lakhs by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay's share 
of the 3 and half orores. The Bombay Government have made a very strong aopeal 
for help to the Goveruraent of India. It is neeilless for us to embark upou a critical 
examination of the causes ot Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be inclined 
not to acquit Bombay altogether of responsibility in the matter, we must in fairness 
recognise that the c.xistiug Devolution Rule 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of 
an interest to the proceeds ot Taxes on Incom) which was designed for the benefit of 
Bombay and Bengal in parlicul.ar, has altogether failed in its purpose, .any special 
claims Bengal might l;ava urged in this connection have been liquidated by the reilaf 
already accorded ; she has been relieved from 1922-23 onw.arda of tlie payment ot any 
part of her annual oontributi'in of 63 lakhs, a gift of the aggregate value of 3'15 crores 
np to Slst March 1927. The only corresponding gift made to Bombay was a special 
non-recurring tedaotion of her contribution of 22 lakhs tor the year 1925-26 only. 

In these circumstances, the Government ot India have been convinced that a very 
special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf. Wu are equally oonvinoed 
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of the Inespedlenoy of altering the existing Devolution Buie for the distribution of relief 
among the Provinces in a way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provin¬ 
ces. Borne other solution must be found and the Government of India propose to find it 
by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as I have already 
stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have decided that the best way 
out of OUT difficulty will be to use a part of this surplus for the purpose of remitting the 
whole of the remainder of the Provincial contributions for the year 1927-28. This proce¬ 
dure will permit us to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the resentment of 
any of the other Provinces. On the contrary, it will bring them additional and welcome 
relief. It will carry with it relief to all the Provinces from any liability to pay any 
contribution to the Central Government in 1927-28. I may add in order to make the 
story complete, that we propose also to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Es. 12,000. 

These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Government’s Budget for 

1927 - 28 and reduce to 1.29 crores the estimated surplus in the revised Budget of 1926-27. 
The proposals so far made regarding the Provincial contributions, while fully meeting 
Bombay’s needs for 1927-28, do nothing to make up to her for the disappointment of her 
expectations regarding a share in the proceeds of taxes of Income under Devolution Buie 
16 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not feel that we are deaf 
to her claims on this sccount, we propose further that a sum ol 28 lakhs out of the still 
remaining surplus for 1926-27 should ho devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her 
contribution of 56 lakhs for the current year. We jirnpose to couple this special conces¬ 
sion with the condition that her Budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
Bide. I am glad to know from the figures of the Bombay Budget presented in the Bombay 
Legislative Council last week, that there is every prospect of this condition being 

There remains a sum of 1‘01 crores still left unallocated out of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27, I have already observed that the inauguration of the Beserve Bank in 

1928- 29 may cause some temporary diminution of the Central Government’s revenue. 
It would be undesirable, if we can avoid it to make any special call on the tax-payer for 
the purpose of tiding over temporary Budget difficulties connected with the tinanoing 
of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Beserve Bank. The Government accordingly 
propose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926-27 as a nest egg either 
for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 of temporary charges 
incident to the inauguration of the new enrrency system or for the purpose ot increasing 
the strength ot the reserves to bo handed over to the Beserve Bank as cover for the note- 
issue or for both purposes, according as circumstances dictate, 

Bevenuo Beserve. 

The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account and pay into 
it the whole of the realised surplus for 1926-27. In the estimated receipts for 1927-28, 
there would be included a payment from this Account to revenue of the sum required to 
balance revenue and expenditure in 1927-28, on present figures 1*81 crores. The amount 
finally credited to revenue in 1927-28 would, however, be not this exact amount but such 
sum as may ultimately prove necessary in order to bridge whatever the final gap may ha 
between the expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this assistance 
from the special reserve. In order that this maybe done the Government propose to the 
House, at the time when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special sappie- 
jnentary estimate covering the transfer to the surplus of 1926-27. 

I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-rccurrent remission of the Provin¬ 
cial contributions mast be regarded as definitely temporary, so that it a recurring 
sni plos is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remiBsion per¬ 
manent, it will be necessary cither to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
wholly or in part or else to propose fresh taxation. 

The House will recognise that even though the Government are formally safeguarded 
against the accusation of counting unhatched chickens by the provision that the liuai 
portion of the Provincial contributions is remitted for one year only, they arc clearly 
taking the risk that if the monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Govern¬ 
ment and the House, and in a special degree the Finance Member, will he faced next 
year with difficulties which will in a mcasnre be self-imposed. 

Our propnfals are alto open to another objection which I should be the last to 
minimise. They involve a diversion of the realised surplus of 1926-27 from its proper 
application to the reduction or avoidance of debt. The House will, 1 am sure, do me the 
justice of recognising that I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues ot 
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etrictncBS and putism in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
virtue must be that complete liquidation of our liabilities to the Provinces in respect of 
Provincial contributions is a very big prize, justifying a very special effort, and that a 
succession of realised sorplnsea has enabUri us to outdistance our own fixed programme of 
debt redemption in the last few years, and tliat the fixed programme remains unmodified 
and involves os in any case in a charge of B-12 crores for reduction or avoidance of debt 
in 1927-28. We can, I think, justifiably make this concession without denying our 
principles, in order to secure the advantage for India, oconomio and social, and the stimu¬ 
lus to the successful working of the reforms, which will flow from the release of 5'45 crores 
of revenue to the Provinces for expenditure on those nation-building services which all 
true friends of India and of the Itetorma have so deeply at heart. 

Finally, wo should not be unmindful of the fact that so long as Provincial oontrihn- 
lions remained unliquidated, the occurence of a bad monsoon, which would affect Pro- 
vinoial finances more directly and more severely than Central finances, would make the 
position of the Central Government an uneasy one in the face of demands from the Pro¬ 
vinces for sssiatanco from the Central Budget,—a slate of affairs which will be fundamental¬ 
ly changed once wo have ceased to exact any contributions. From the standpoint of our 
Ways and Means Budget, the complete release of the Provlnoial coutributiotis make less 
difference than might at first sight be expected. It is improbable that the Provinces 
will find it expedient to embark immediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will 
bo required for working out plans and programmes. Indeed, ro far as the year 1927-28 is 
concerned, I anticipate that the surplus of I92(i-27 will, in effect, remain in our balances 
and be available temporarily for the avoitiauce of debt, so that the amount of new money 
which we shall ask for from the market, when wc issue our Hupec Loan in the summer, 
will not be increased as a result of these ptopusale. 

Let me sum up the Government’s plans ior dealing with the surplus of 1926-27 and 
1927-28. The current year’s surplus of 3-10 crores will be reduced to 2‘82 crores by the 
special remission of 28 lakhs of the Bombay Oovernmenl’s contribution for 1926-27, 
This sum of 2'82 crores will be transferred in its entirety to a special reserve so that the 
revised estimate for the current year will not exhibit either a revenue surplus or a deficit. 
The next year’s surplus of 3'64 crores will be supplemented by such sum, at present 
estimated at 1.81 crores, as may be rniuirrcl to be transferred from the special reserve in 
order that the out-turn of the year 1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus, 
The credit balance in the special reserve at the close of 1927-28, at present estimated at 
I'Ol crores, will be kept in hand as a nest egg for use in connection with the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Keserve Bank. 

Concluding the Finance Member said ;— 

Each of the three Budgets laid before the Second Assembly was not only balanced at 
the time of its intrcKiuctiou but has presented India with an appreciable realised surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. The necessity of reducing the salt tax from Rs. 2-8 to Hs. 
1-4 per maund in the Budget of 1924-26 postponed the beginning of the remission of the 
Provincial contributions. The Budgets for 1926-20 and 1926-27, rciieved finally of the 
uncertainties of Railway Finance by the separation of the Railway Budget from the 
General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial contributions amounting to 3.76 
crores or, if the Budget contribution ha included, a reduction from 9.83 crores by 4.38 
crores to 6,46 crores. In addition, the Budget for 1926-27 signalised the demise of the 
nniamented Cotton Excise Duly. In the first Budget, this new Assembly has before it 
proposals for the complete eitention, at any rate so far as the year 1927-28 is concerned, 
of the Provincial oonti ibutions. 

1 account it a great stroke of good fortune for myself and a happy augury for the 
financial work of the new Assembly that its first Budget should be the first since the 
Reforms in which our revenues are independent of assistance from the provincial tax- 
payer. Ever since the Reforms were inaugurated the Provincial contributions have been 
a millstone round the neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of India poisoning their mutual relations anil hampering their every action. 
Their quality even more than their amount, has strained the resources of the giver 
and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not blessings, both to him 
who has given and to him who has taken. The year 1927-28 sets India free from 
this incnbns. 

It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won and that we are still 
relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground now occupied. The year 
before us must be devoted to a further and final effort to this end. But meanwhile the 
Provincial Governments will have at their immediate disposal largi additional resources 
And they can turn confidently to the work of iramiog projeots for the advancement of the 
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well-being of their citizene, GovernmentB anJ, in particular, Finance Departments, and 
e'veu Finance Mtnibers, are oiteii taunted with beiug bearrless and inhuman, and it is 
doubtless difficult and occasionally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. Xhere ia 
nothing to capture the imagination or stir the emotions in the figure o£ 6 46 crorcs. But 
what romance lirs behind this ligurc when it is translated into spending capacity in the 
hands ot the Ministers in the t'lovinces 1 It is always wise, when discussing figures and 
accounts, to leniember that money represents nothing more than a power to command 
goods and services. The piogiamme ot educational expenditure m the territories directly 
administered hy the Gcveiriment o£ India, to which 1 referred earlier in my speech, 
involves over a period of 6 years a total expendiinie recurring and non-recurring, of 68 
lakhs. In addition to improved accemmodation and a higher standard of teaching for 
hundreds of existing schools and ihoutands of existing scholars, these 68 lakhs represent 
something like 600 new schools and 30,000 children biought within reach, for the first 
time, of the i iivileges of education year by year. What will 6-46 crores a year, trans- 
figurid into goods and services, available yrar by year in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, mean in the promotion of human happiness, in the prevention ot preventa¬ 
ble disease and ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good life for many 
crores of the people of India 1 It is in the belief that by the acceptance of this Budget, 
Members cl this House have it in their power to promote the hsaltb and happiness of 
millions of the masses of India that 1 commend the Government's proposals to the House 
and to the country 


Civil Aviation Grant Passed. 

There was a fair attendance on the next day the 2HD MAECH, when the House met 
with an important motion, being a Supplementary demand ot Eupees ten lakhs for Civil 
Aviatipn. Sir b. H, Mitta made a long speech in commending the motion, Pie said that the 
monty now asked tui was really tor acquisition ot land for a iutuie air harbour. The Stand¬ 
ing F inance Committee had agieed to this subject to the question ot policy being accepted 
by the AistmhJy. The essence of the policy was to eusuie that India shall have an 
eflecllve voice in the ccndiuons on which contracts are given lor services touching her 
shoies and that opportunities were aSorded lor the investment of Indian capital and fur 
training and employment ol Indian pilots and personnel. From the questions put in this 
House, It was evtueut that members were raking great interest in the question ot avia¬ 
tion, The Assimbly itsell ever since its establishnitut in 1821 has been voting money 
year alter year tor exprndiiuie on measutrs which received the approval ot the Standing 
F inance tommitiee. Aeroplane tianspoil services w.re started in various parts of the 
world mostly in 1826 ana since then Kurope had about eighteen thousand miles of air lines 
in place ot six thousand miles, America about eight thousand miles lu place of 2,800, 
Alnca 8,600 in place ol 800 and Australia and Asia where there were no air lines in 
1820 haa 3,St0 and 1,800 miles respectively. An important advantage of aerial over 
surface transport was speed. I'o the businessman, lime was money and economy ot tima 
was of great advantage in regard to goods traffic. Aerial transport had other advantages 
over surlace ttauspott. Carnage ol goods by air had several important advantages, 
particularly in the case ot uaiisit between different oountries. after explaining tho 
growth in air services in Great Briiaiu under which the number ol passengers and quantity 
01 goods carried had iuciiasea, Sir B. N. Mitih said that in Australia the art services 
were now a useful and important feature of regular transport sysiem. Japan too had 
taken up an elaborate programme of development of civil aviation which would take 20 
years to complete. Aeroplanes had been used in certain countries tor administrative 
purposes such as forest fire protection, survey of tracts, anti-malarial operations, ambu¬ 
lance and medical duties etc. it was, therefore, undoeirahlo that India should lag behind 
other countries. Imbued with a spirit of progress India which was a continent even 
more largely benefitied than most other countries by the development of her air transport. 
As a matter of tact Burma Government was already making use of ait service for tho 
survey ol about 1,400 miles of loresi and Greek country in tho Hawadi delta. With tho 
deveiopment ot air services between England and India, the transit between the two 
conntnes would take only five or six day., that between Bombay aud Oalcutta Jess than 
12 hours, of Delhi taicutta aud Bombay within nine hours, Madras in a straight routo 
woulu be a little mote than 12 hours’ journey anu if night flying develops Eaugoon would 
be reached within 24 hours. 
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Prcociding, Sir Bhupi'iidranath Mitra said that, however poor India might ba, sha 
could 001 Abouy ovi'rjoik ili'" rjnd fur ihe civdopment of her aerial ti'at»-pnri. Unless 
India took an active. intei.Bt, in (bi« nianei, mere was the real ootigcr of this transport 
paBejug into tht hands of fori ign cai iian. t-b II) wii in I in I ia could not refuse the right of 
flight over her fertifory urnli i' tenuB of inti rnatiniial Air Convention. He corrected th« 
impiesBiou created by De.wan Ctinroai.lal flat the policy was to hejp England's supposed 
military advenivires jn the Fai E;r.-|., In l.b- Bui/g> t. of 1927-28 tb'y had proviiled for 
the expenditure of about Its, 4 litkiis of which only Bs. 70,U00 was recurring and tho 
balance was uoc-recurnng. 

Concluding Sir B. N, Mitra ixplained the details of tho echemo as already published 
and said the ail harbour at Karachi was being constructed with financial assistance Iron# 
British Government and it was only proper that the Government of India should later 
on take over the harbour by paying back to tho British Government the money they are 
spending on it. Apart from four main air harbours at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Baiigoou, it will be necestary gradually to provide a chain of aerodromes across the 
main air routes. With the approval of the S. F. 0, A. a sura of Ks, 1 and a bait Jabhs 
baa been entered in tlie budget for 1927-28 to meet expenditure on the acquisition of land 
for intermediate aeroiltomes on the in.aiii lontn from Karachi to Calcutta and Bangoon, 
An additional reason for incurring this expenditure at an early date was to enable tho 
Government of India to exeroisa some control on the route adopted by foreign aircraft 
in their flights across India. This foreign aircraft has nothing to ito with tlie Imporial 
Airways Company nor ia it engaged on commercial flights, there being as yet no com* 
mercial air routo traversing India. It is engaged on what is known as experimental, 
world flights. 

After some discussion the Assembly passed the demand of Ka. 10 lakhs and adjourned 
till the next day when the Budget was discussed. 

General Discussion of the Budget, 

On the ilUD MABCH, the House rc-asscrabliiig, Mr. Rangaswamt IYENGAR, General 
Secretary, Congiess I'aity injiiateil the. general discussion on the budget. Mr, 
Iyengar said that the budget bad left him in a depressed slate in spite of the 
Finance Member's sound financial methods. The House had repeatedly failed in its 
attempt to exercise its power on account of certifications. The Government, instead 
of enhancing their powers, was curiailing them. lie oomplainod specially of a large 
number of votable items which the Government had made non-votable such as passage 
money, travelling allowances and pensions of oBicials, Why should tho Assembly 
be cousidered incompetent to deal with questiona of the carpet in the Government House 
in Calcutta and state carriages and motors of the Governor-General 1 It was quite 
clear that the Government did not trust this House. The Government had thus been 
going on crippling tho powers of the legislature both here and in the provinces. It 
was a travesty ol truth to say that this Assembly had tho power to conduce to the 
bappiuess of the n^assea. 

As for the main budget, he said the tale of realised surpluses was that of over- 
estimaiing of expenditure and uuUcr-eslimatirig of revenue, a tale which Mr, Qokhalo 
was the first to raise in the Imperial Begislative Council, the defect of which had never 
been rectified. The Finance Member should have, instead of starting bis provincial 
loans fund and debt redemption scheme, given relief to the tax-payer. Then again be 
protested against the proposed abolition of export duty on hides. His province bad the 
ittdustiy of bides and skins alone to boast of and the present protection was thus proposed 
to be withdrawn. He had received a protest from the Hides and Skins Mcichante* 
Association, 

Mr. G. D. BIELA said ;—“The Finance Member, when presenting the Budget, an¬ 
nounced with no little jubilation amidst cheers from treasury benches that he was in a 

f osition to place before this House a surplus budget for the fourth year In Buooession, 
wish, Sir, 1 also had felt as joyful as my friends opposite on this occasion and had 
been in a position to swell tho chorus of congratulations to the F'inance Member. But 
my difBonlty is that 1 cannot help feeling that although we have had the fourth surplus 
Budget in succesiiion we oki not have it without resorting to a large increase in taxation 
which the F'inance Member has been able to conceal through his manipnlatiou ol 
exchange. Taking figures fur 1924-25 \vu find the net expenditure in the year was 
Bs, 152 crorcs which at tho gold rate of Is. 2—9-lGd. ruling on Ist March of the year 
awpunted to iS #0 miJliocs, Tho expenditure budgeted for 1927-28 is 185 orores oi 
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7 crorcs less than in 1924-26, so fai aa rupee figures go, but expressed in terms of gold 
this 126 crorea at the exchange rate of la. fid. comes to £98 millions which means we 
shall be spending in 1927-28 £13 millions more than we spent in 1924-26, Sir, to 
quote the Finance Member himself, money represents nothing more than power to 
command goods and services and that being so he cannot deny that he has already in 
the years 1926-26 and 1926-27 exacted from the taxpayer about £ 30 millions more than 
what he got in 1924-26 and by the end of 1927-28 he will have added another £ 13 mil¬ 
lions to this exaction. In other words, in the triennium 1926-26 to 1927-28 he will 
have taken from the country about 43 millions or Rs. 64 and halt mores more than he took 
in the yea? 1924-26, The real surplus in 1927-28, if expenditure were kept at the 
level of 1924-26 should have been about £13 millions or about Rs, 20 orores, which in 
the Budget presented to the House is only Rs. 3-64 crores. It did not require any 
great skill to present a fourth successive surplus budget with enormously concealed 
increased taxation and 1 do not know whether the Finance Member should claim any 
credit for it. It speaks volumes for the present unsatisfactory state of things that by 
means of manipnlations the Finance Member has been able to exact such huge amounts 
as taxation without the knowledge and consent of the Assembly. 

Bir Victor BABOON'S speech on the budget discussion was important aa it dealt 
with a statement on the effects of Ish. 4d. rupee as he did in the Railway budget 
and was restricted to that subject during the short time at his disposal, Eeforo 
doing BO, he referred to the remark of the Finance Member in reference to the amount 
of revenue he has foregone by remission of the cotton txciso duty. Sir Victor 
gaid ;—sensed a note of disappointment in that the mill industry has not expressed, 
shall 1 say sufficient, lively spirit of gratitude for the relief afforded to it and I do feei 
that some explanation is doe to the bouse for any such lapse. It may be that any lack 
of warmth is due to the fact that though the remission of duty relieved us of 8 and 
halt per cent of the cost of out product, the exchange policy of the Government has 
penalised ns to-day by over 6 and half per cent. In other words we have been given 
what is known as an Irishman’s rise. 1 wonder whether if to-day it were announced 
that the leader of the house were to bo given an increase of salary of Rs. 600 
p, m, provided that be paid Rs. 1,000 a month more tor a comiortable residence leased 
to him by a beneficent Government, 1 wonder whether we should see tears of, joy coursing 
down his cheeks t 1 doubt it and that must be my excuse lor any lack of warmth in 
the expreesion of gratitude on the part of mill industry. 

Now, let me turn to the statement. As to para 2, I will content myself with 
saying that as fall in the cost of living has been negligible during rise from Isb, 4d, gold 
to Isb. fid. gold 1 see no reason to anticipate readjustment of an adjustmenl to a ratio 
which has never taken place. In para 3 (a) 1 accept the statement that there will be 
an extra expenditure of topees necessary for sterling obligations, but 1 caunot accept 
the estimate in 2, (b) of a 7 and a half pet cent increase in the costs of local produce. 
Experience has shown them that prices have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate 
except to a trifling degree to the 1-6 ratio and so 1 would suggest dividing the estimate 
by about 4 and allowing say Bs. 30 lakhs instead of Rs, 112 lakhs, 1 now pass to 
4 (c). Here the author ot the statement trots out the bogey of general dislocation of 
trade whose parents are the two bogeys called sudden rise in prices aud financial effects 
of a sudden drop in exchange or the Sir Basil Blackett bogey. I have previously shown 
the bouse how little the cost ot living has dropped through rise in exchange and how 
listle it, therefore, is likely to rise through proposed exchange Teadjaslmeut. That dis¬ 
poses of the bogey of high prices as fat as the consumer is concerned. Now for the 
bogey that a sudden drop of 2d. to Isb. 4d, would cause an acute crisis, 1 ask how ? 
To-day importers have, 1 have been creditably assured, covered all their forward com¬ 
mitments, They have irarnt the lesson of not trusting Government assurances and are 
now not gambling in exchange. A drop in exchange, therefore, would on the contrary, 
engender confidence in a body of merchants who have been having a very thin time 
during the last few years and by stimulating basiness offer an opportunity to the large 
Claes of unemployed clerks of finding new siloations and thus be in a position to earn 
their daily bread once again. 1 therefore see no reason for estimating a deficit ot orore 
in returns due to dislocation ot trade. On Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham s minute, one 
need not waste time. If we take Mr. MeWaUers’ note to the Currency Commission, we 
find the estimated gain to customs through a return to Isb. 4d. rupee as being Rs. 262 
lakhs. He assumes admittedly no diminution of imports. The authors of the joint 
memorandum, Messrs, Hardy and Tottenham give what diminution they consider will 
ensue and by this means turn Mr. UeWatters' profit of Bs. 262 lakhs into a loss, a 
difierence of Bs. 388 lakhs. I will only say that 11 the effect of a U per oent riie is 
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C. I, F, prices ol imports is going to have all that Infloenoe on consumption, a drop all 
round in import duties under Ish. 6d, rupee should increase the net return to the Qovern* 
ment appreciably. 

}7ext day, the ITH MABOH, resuming the Budget discussion, Mr. Bbanmukham 
CHETTl contended that the form in which the budget was presented was grossly mis¬ 
leading and the confusion would be removed if the net contribution from the Rail¬ 
ways was includerl in the budget. Further, he wanted that a Railway loan fund be 
instituted on the lines of PiMvinoia! Loans fund. 

Continuing, Mr. Chotti asked if the Government has taken any steps to receive from 
the Persian Government Bs. 3 and a half orores given them as loan. This was given 
in a year when the Viceroy doubled the salt tax. During the last three years, the 
realised surplnses had amounteti to Bs. 12 crores and utilised for reduction or avoidanoe 
of debt. The faking away of this huge sum from the revenues of the country setting 
apart for reduction of debt in addition to permanent remissions made for sinking fund 
was a matter on which this House could not congratulate the Finance Member, but ha 
unreservedly congratulated the Finance Member on the clever manner in which ho 
managed the \i ays and means budget during the last few years, especially the reduction 
ot cash balances in England which latter alone had been brought down from 16 orores. 
Put the Government had been spending more money than they ought to and they had 
been enabled to do this by artificial appreciation ol the currency because the expenditure 
bad increased in terms of gold from 78 million pounds to 98, Though ha was keenly 
ailve to the much needed relief to the Madras province, yet if tho remission of contribu¬ 
tions was to be purchased at the cost of permanent injury to India’s monetary system 
then, he for one would refuse to be a party to such an arrangement. 

Sir PurushottamdoB THAKUBDaS felt it his duty to his constituents and hia 
country to criticisi' tire budget on a few points. As regards the abolition of export 
duty on hides, bin objection now wag of course greater than when the Government once 
attempted to reduce the duty. Ho would, however, bring in an amendment to the 
Finance Bill, As regards the abolition of export duly on tea, be did not object to it provided 
the Finance Member was able to convince him that the income-tax Government proposed 
to raise on profits ef tea industry would not mean any injnstles to the industry. 

Au regards remission of the provincial contributions he would not ooogratnlate him 
because the money now proposed to bo distributed was taken from poor agricultnrlsts 
twenty times more under a policy which Gladstone onoe described as law of force. Any 
province which thought it was a gift from the Central Government was labouring under 
a very wrong impression. Ho would not he surprised if those who understood the 
problem should show the ingratitude of refusing the gift. Could Sir Basil Blackett give 
tiie AsBcmbly an assurauoo that the whole of this remitted portion of contributions would 
be utilised liy Ministers in Tianaforred departments and not be taken away by Beserved 
depa] (ments in the provinces ? 

Ailuiliiig to till) efl* ct of one and four ratio, Sir Purushottamdas said that it 
was admitied by the Government that they gained Bs. 5'27 crores if they bad Ish. 6d, 
ratio. Thus, us Sii David Barber once pointed out, just as much as the Government of 
India gained by the appreciation of rupee there was so much that people lost. Yet 
Sir Basil Blackett had talked ot the romance of 600 schools and 30,000 children and 
asked the House to multiply them proportionate to the figure ot tbe remission of Con¬ 
tribution, But beliind this romance lay the tragedy tor the Finance Member’s policy 
wliich was disgraceful. What was the use ot education when people were hungry and in 
a condition of semi-nudity f (Hoar, bear). He wondered if tbis House could be a party to 
a policy of maintaining a surplus budget on the maintenance of a ratio ot Ish, 6d. only. 
For tbe sake of prestige, of course ofiicials as well as a few non-officials had been con¬ 
gratulating the Finance Member but he had to do bis duty to his motherland. 

Pandit MALAVIYA urged the Government seriously to consider reduction in military 
expenditure so as to bring it down in a few years to fifty crores. He suggested economy 
by placing British by Indian troops and tliat all British troops leave India. He did not 
agree with those who held that British troops were necessary for meeting communal 
troubles. His belief was tliat the only solution of these problems was tor the Govern¬ 
ment witli the help of the leaders of the people to bring about a settlement. Pandit 
Malaviya next imi» tssed on the members the desirability ot their solemnly realising the 
importance of the ratio contioversy on which much active canvassing was going on. 
He wanted both sides to consider the whole issue with n clean slate and adopt whatever 
course was in the best interest of the country. From whatever study he had made of 
the subject he believed that I-O would prove disaatroua to the country. He quoted from 
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the speech of Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji at the Allahabad Congrese in 1901 when he apoka 
againat oloting down of the mint and also from Sir Dadiba Dalai'e minority report in 
1919 which put the case lor le. 4d. most eonndly and the Pandit accepted the view of 
Sir Dadibba, 

In enoiming up the discnesion, Sir Basil BLACKETT said many m' lnbers had urged 
that more money should bo spent on Boch Bubi'iciB as sugarcane and dairy-farmiug. The 
constitution debarred the Government of India from raising money from the general 
taxpayer in order to enable it to encroach even for beneficent purposes on the sphere of 
provincial Governments. It might bn that the lino was too r-gidly drawn and more power 
might be needed for extending its activities into borderline cases. This was a matter for 
the Statutory CommiBsion. For the present the relief in provincial contributions was to 
promote the well-being of the inhabitants of the provinces. He was glad Mr. Vishandas 
agreed with the Government in thinUing that reduction of motor duty would be 
beneficial to the whole of India by enabling them to develop and improve the roads. 
Such development and improvement might also help in the reduction of military 
expenditure, because in that case there could be a less number of lorries in reserve for 
the army. He emphasued that on the present strength of the army the expenditure 
could not be reduced without impairing efficiency. He could not hold out the hope that 
there wonUl be reduction in this expenditure in years to come if the army was to be 
kept at its present level. He did not want to be told that the Finance Member was 
standing in the way of keeping the army efficient. Prooieding, Sir Basil Blackett 
rtferred to the pUa for reduction in postal rates and said his peisoual view was that 
with the general increase in the cost of living and bgilimatc demand for a higher 
standard of the comfort of the postal employees, a reversion to very low rates prevailing 
before the war was not practical politics. It could not be secured without a heavy and 
increaBCd and uniustifiable subsidy from the general taipayer largely for the benefit 
not of the agriculturists but of the commercial and industrial cuBtomers of the Post 
Office. At any late the reduction of postal rates and salt duly could not be taken up 
until provincial contributions were released finally. Since 1921-25 the remission of 
taxation and contributions amounted to 16 crores which was by no means inconsiderable. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member referred to the argument that though the rupee 
figure of the Government of India expenditure might have come down in recent years 
the gold value of the rupee deroauded from the taxpayer had not diminished. It was 
true that a great rise in pricsB, that is a groat fall in the commodity value of gold 
before and after the war, was a major factor to bringing about the increase and that 
the restoration of the equilibrium in the Budget had bei n materially assiisted by a fall 
in world prices, not by exchange. Even now the prices wcie fifty per cent higher than 
in 1924 and this fact together with the cost of iuteri-st to sinking fund and war debt 
provided the main explanation for the increase of Government expenditure. The rise in 
exchange had supplementcO the effect of the fall in world prices in helping to restore 
the Budget tqnilibrinra' 

Alluding to the charge that the Goveinioent had manipulated exchange, the Finance 
Member said that at present the Oovernmeut were the authority to manage currency or 
manipulate currency as unofficials would put it. Up to the time of the appointment 
of the Currency Commission his chief contribution to the management of currency was 
to prevent the rupee from being driven op and far beyond Is. Gd. and in order to do 
this he had to resort to vigorous inethodB of management. Neither in preventing 
the rise above one and six nor in retaining the rupee at one and six were budget 
considerationB mainly in his mind ; but it was to the stability achieved that they owed 
the balanced budget and ability to remit provincial contributions, A sudden drop to 
Is. 4d, would play havoc with the budget. Mr. Birla’s theory that a sudden increase in 
the price of imported arlicles led to an incn-aso in the quantity of imports had only to 
be stated to be rejected as contrary to all experience. The Central Board of Eevenue 
were right in anticipating a considerable fall in imports if the exchange was lowered 
to Is. 4. Mr.'; Brayue’s cslimate was purposely an underestimate. His own view was 
that both the assumption th.at the wages would not have to be incieased immediately 
and the assumption that they shonln not have to pay a much higher rate for new money 
owing to a check to their credit were entirely untenable and the effect of Is. 4d. on the 
Budget for the next year would be not less than seven siud a half crores and something 
like ten crores in 1927-28, 

(Further Proceedings of the Assembly will be given in the 2Nd 

VOLUME.) 



The Bengal Legislative Council. 

OPENING DAY -JOTM JANUARY 1 9 27, 

Tlu^ iirwt oC ll.c. Tliir.i Ilcformed Btnigal Legislative CouncU was held on 

the lOili Jaiinavy U)27 in tlu; aiti-ninou in the Counol! Ohamher, Calcutta. Tin only 
busiut'fed Iransaeicd was a I'OMual one, namely, the taking of oaths of allegiance by 
the in' mh'v j of the Conncil. With the nxcepiion of only a few, almost all the one 
hurdieit fii.d I'oity membrif? attend 'd the Council. The House then adjourned to tneefc 
on the nest 'ay, tlic lltii Janviaiy to bear the opening address of H, K. the Governor, 
In tiic couiii'.; of bis bpi;)cU d.^filing on the revival of Dyarchy His E^ccllcnoy said ;— 

The Governor's Speech. 

'* Its labours would constitute the latest material upon which the Parliamontary 
Ccinmifision '.vouhl base ifs recommendations for the future. During the next two months, 
toe Omiiioil would take (If cisioiis which would largely determine tha influence of Bengal 
V] on the fillui'e d'WcIopmtnt of the imlian Constitution. Eevocation of the transfer of 
subjects by the Seenhary of Stale during tlio lifetime of the last Council would come 
to an ('IkI on the 2Ibt January and they should decide whetlier they wit'hed that revoca- 
ti(‘n to conlinu'i or wlietber tln-y wished to resume control of the transferred subjecta 
througli the lacilinm of Viiutsr.fi’, it would bo for him to interpret the action as they 
might take, in ortier to give, (he Council the eavHcst opportunity of expressing its 
wishes on this matter, a demand for a supplementary grant for the salary of two Ministers 
would be submitted on the 17th January, which would enable the Council to indicatfl 
whether or not it wanted any Ministers to be appointed, and, if so, what rate of salary 
it was prepared to vote for their rcinuneration, If the demand was rejected, he would 
accept that decision as inilicating the desire of the Council to bho the revocation of the 
transfer continued and iic would inform the Secretary of State accordingly, If the 
demand was uccoptod, ho would interpret this as an indication of the desire of the Oounoll 
to have a Ministry appointed and he would, thereupon, do his best to select such persons 
aa appeared to have tue coulidence of those wlio recorded such a decision, 

AfU’.v recalling the appolntmrnt of three Ministers after the last two general elections 
and nj' ction of ^^iaiHterb’ salaricB during the last Council, His BxceUcncy said : “ If the 
procerb iit of Uie previouH y-'ovs were to bo followed, nppointinerit of three Ministers would 
neooei-i ate i.. i uinfiuai tiisinbrniaii td < Mc('h indween Hindu and Mahomedan coiri- 

Li vir'.v oL the icgvt^tinblu riotrt which bad recently taken place betwern these 
two c<;m(nuiiiii(Si, which f.ii' tho time being had so embitfered the relatione between them, 
Biich a OUTS', upiipavcd umh sirubic. lu ll:c pvoeent ytato of communal feeling in the 
jnovii.cc, he was reluctant to app'nr to favour cither community at tin* expense of tho 
mher in exercising the pierogativi^ id fippointiiig a European as a third Minister. Increaa* 
ing the iiumber of MinisurH to four or reducing it ti two, of these altcrnativcF, in tho 
abfii nee of any imiicalion ()! the wishes of the Council, he had choaen the last If the 
d^maiul was acctpted, two Minifbrs would be appointed but it would be open to tljo 
Council to iiii icuU its preference for any of the other alternatives he had mentioned. 

Turning to (he opporlunity whicli would be afforded to the Council to express its 
confidence or want, of coniidi nee in 1-ho Ministers, H. E. the Governor said: When the 
Council Ksuiied for the coiiaideratioji of the Builget in order that the Council might: 
exprets its (ipinion ef eaidi Minister individually, the Government would t-how separately 
the salai'y of each Minisii r and any iiiernher would have the opportunity of expressing 
lii.i want oi cjiifidcnC'.; in either of the Ministers by moving a token reduction of one 
riipoe in the salary (It‘mandi:*d. I( sucli a motion was carried, the Minister would resign. 
It would, howev r, bo open to Ihe Ministers lliemselvea to decide whether or not they 
would Stand or fall logetlier. At preseid, the tradition of jnint ministeiial responsibility 
hud not bet^n ttitub.ished, but Minist is could elect to ebtaViliah it if they so desired. If 
such a moiioa was caiticd and rl.e Ministers resigned, the Governor would select others 
and further oppoilunity would lx: affoi'ded to ihe Council of (expressing iis aoceptauce or 
otherwise of ’ chrm wdun demands for grants for transferred subjects Were reached. If a 
token ndueliol ef one 1 upt'c in the demand for th^. tivst grant a^ked for by the new 
Minister for tue di’partment of wiiiclt he was in charge was moved aul carried^ that would 

41 
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again be Interpreted as a vote of no confidence and would be followed by the resignation 
of the Minister. 

Concluding, Hia Excellency said that Parliament looked to them as trustees of the 
constitution for practical demonstration of the working of the representative system of 
Government in this country and their countrymen would have reason to thank them if 
in addition to drawing attention to the defects of the present constitution, they coul I give 
practical proof of the adaptability to Indian conditions of the syetom of Government, 
which in theory, he believed, they all desired to establish. “ In a few weeks’ time 1 shall 
be returning to England and my countrymen will be sura to ask me how fat vny five 
years’ experience has stiengthened or diminished my faith in the applicability to Indian 
conditions of the system of iftsponsible representative Government which they, equally 
with yourselves, desire to see established here as soon and as completely as possible. Of 
the defects of the present constitution, I have been provided with plenty of evidence. 
Of the lines on wliich it can be improved, opinion is far less nnanimous and of the success 
of the experiment already made the evidence is more difficult to prodnee. I trust that 
in the lifetime of this Council of which you aro members you will subordinate all 
personal and communal considerations to the necessity of proving beyond any doubt 
that Parliamentary Government can bo made to bring to the people of India the same 
advantage which it has brought to the p'ople who live in other parts of the King’s 
Pominions.'’ 

After H. E. the Governor left, the Council elected the Raia of Santosh as its President 
and adjourned. 

Motion for Ministers’ Salaries. 

On the 17TH JAKUABY, the business of tbe Council was the election of a Deputy 
President and the demand of Bs. 24,776 on account of salaries of two Ministers from 
82nd January till the end of the financial year. 

The Hon’bie Mr, MOBERTiEY in moving that a sum of Es. 24,775 be granted under 
the “ general administration” on account of the salaries of two Ministers with effect from 
22nd January 1927 said that as the Council were aware no provision for the 
salaries of Ministers was made in this year’s budget and in the absence of funds for 
this purpose, no Ministers could be appointed lo take charge of the Tiansferved Sub¬ 
jects when the period of revocation came to an end on January 21. His Excellency 
explained in his speech on January 11 iiiat it the demand which he was now moving 
was rejected, His Excellency would regard that fact as indicating the desire of the 
Council to see the revocation continued. It the demand was passed, His Excellency 
would interpret that as an indication of the desire of the Council to have a Ministry 
appointed. The issue was therefore poriecily clear. Acceptance of the demand meant 
there would again be Ministers ; its rejection mrant that there would be none. 

Mr. Nalini Kanjan SaRKAR, who moved the Swarajist motion for refusal, said that 
during the last term of the Council the Government attempted thrice to foist upon them re¬ 
pugnant diarchy and thrice they failed. The same question had been put before them and 
they have been asked if they were prepared to allow Government to exhume the oaroase of 
dyarchy buried two years ago and lo give it a fresh lease of life. It was not a request 
indicating a change of heart or iiivifaiion to co-operate on honourable terms, but a 
demand for unconditional subservience to Government in their unreasonable insistence 
that their own idea of value of this constitution must be anyhow upheld irrespective 
of the real interest of the psople as they understood it. It was a test as to whether 
the Government has succeeded in breaking the spirit of resistance that had grown 
in them and could compel them to their tliiril dictation. The regime of organised 
resistance itr the legisiatures in'.tiateil hy Deslibandliu Das had unnerved the bureaucracy 
and the British public and tbey conhl know 1)0 peace of mind until they had crushed it. 
After recounting tlio Teasiins for the Swarajist nttitude, Mr. Batkav said that some of their 
friends who under the then circnmstnncrs accompanied them to the same lobby had 
now become agreeable to woik the Reforim uni'er the present oiTcumstanceB and lie 
wanted to know what change hail lieen bruught about. Not only had no change been 
effected to ease the situation Vmt the Government liad in the meanwhile heaped on 
them fresh injnrirs, as for instance the imprisonment of over a hundred of their young 
men without trial and refusal to lepeal the repressivo laws. Mr, Chittaranjan Das 
In his last days held out an olive branch and suggested honourable terms for settle¬ 
ment but the proferred hand of fellowship was not accepted. Might the speaker ask 
Mr, Chakravarti, leader of the RcsponsiviBls, whether he had received any responee 
to the very simple and elementary conditions which he originally laid down as a 
basis lor his acceptance of Ministry. Mr. Sarkar declared that in the atmosphere 
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which the Government had deliberately broeglit about by their recent series of outiagn 
against public oosiscieaoa and the spirit in which the Transferred Dip rtmsnts had 
bteu worted during the first term of the Kefornied Council when the Swarajists were 
out of it, this constitution could not be woited at all to any purpose. It had been 
suggested that Cougressmen were shiikiiig rcspejuibility. He did not know what 
rt'sponsibilily could attach to a Minister who 0 -uJd not move an inch witliout the 
consent of the Governor, the Finance D. partmi-nt or tbo Sccrelary of his Department, 
Lord Birkenhead would not condescend lo tidl tlieiu how far he could meet their iriea 
of refponsiblc Government until they pciforni-'il die imposSibSo feat of working of the 
unworkable constir.ution. They know and ilie Secretary of State knew that dyarchy 
had failed. Still at the point of bayonet, he would compel them to work. As 
representatives of a self-respecting peo|>li! tliey could not but protest against and 
ojipobe this attitude. Ilefusal to accept oBico might or might not lead to any definite 
result in tha immediate future, but at tho present stage of their national strugglo, 
that mentality was far more important than any positive result to be espocted. To 
the Government he would say that even if by taking advantage of their disunited 
front they succeeded in gaining thoir ohj ci this time, tha spirit of resistance in tho 
country could not and w'ouki not be broken anil would go gathering strength under 
the stimulus of their stubbornness till sooner or later it could compel justice and 
fairpiay to the peoi'le. 

Sir Piovae Chunder MITTBH, cx-Miuisier, said that he had not ehauged his views 
that dyarchy was extremely unworkable, but ilyarohy was an existing constitution 
and they should work it for the benelit of the people. When he was a Minister, he had 
dilEculties not only In the Government but also outside. If tho Ministers had the 
hacking of the country, they would have achieved more good (o the country in spite 
of the defects of dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GHl’TA, Swarajist Uader, said that the Governor was illogical in asking 
them to Bupiiort dyarchy before, making a better cousUlutiou. Nowhere the salary 
of the Minislara was brought cut witliout letting tho people know who the Ministers 
would bo. Tho ckjoct of the Govcnimcut was to kill opposition and orgsnisalion 
of the Swaraj Party. Whatever might be the result of tbo motion, the spirit of 
opposition anti organisation would not be killed even if dyarchy was resuscitated. 

The Swaraj Party's motion icfusiiig tho entire sum on account of Ministers’ salaries 
was lost by 94 votes to 1J8. The lion. Mr. Moberley’s demand for Ks, 24,776 on account 
of two Ministers' salaries was thus carried, 'Tua Council was then prorogued sine die. 

The Budget lor 1927-28. 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Council commenced on tho 21ST FEBKUKY 
Ill introducing the budget, the Finance Member said that with tho disappearance of tho 
disturbing factors and better insight into the woikiiig of tho departments, we have now 
got down to a more normal basis and as the result of that we have found ourselves in a 
better position to determine more aocuratciy our true tiuauclal condition and tbe amount 
available for schemi-s involving “ new ” expendiluie. 

After stating the rigures for receipts and cxpendituri’, the Eiuanc;: Member touched 
britily on the mam items of expenditure. He said; We ccnliiuie tho special grant for 
improvements in our Government estates as well as the expenditure on the colonisation 
schemsin Bunderbsns, Excise expendilurc showe little variation. Tho estimate is in 
fact below the budget provision for the current year. We have had a good increase in 
revenue from onr forests. Provision bat, been made for chargee on account of the Damodar 
Canal project, flushiug of Bhairiab InsccTpur sub-divisUm of Nadia, improvement of 
the Gobra Nala in Mursliidabad, measures of protection in Ohatal suh-divisou and opera¬ 
tions in Madaripur Bliil route. The only new pioposal of any magnitude is tho Bakreswar 
irrigation project iri the district of Birbhuiu. Tliis will irrigate about 10,000 acres of 
lana. The most important new item in the Jail Budget is tbe scheme for a Borstal 
institution. The idea is to convert tlie Jail at Bankura into a Borstal institution and to 
provide a Bub-Jail at this place for orilinaiy jaii administration. Until the Borstal 
Act is biought into force, it is intended to concentrate all persons between the ages of 
Hi and 21 with comparatively long sentences in this institution. Tha police budget is 
some what higher than the revised estimnte for the curreut year. 

The main new items of expendiluie centre louud better equipment of the force, 
inclusive of better and more adequate housing conditions, There is also a proposal to 
sii'tngihen the striking strength of the Calcutta Police force by the creation of an additional 
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company of armed police. We intend aJao to commenoe work on construction of our 
own buildings to house married otficerB and servants whom we now liave to acoomracdata 
in hired buildings at considerable expenditure to the Government, Education eatno in 
for a very substantial share on money allocated for new expenditure. The ciiief item is 
further instalment of subventions towards improving the remuneration of primary school 
teachers, A large amount has also been set apart for the introduotioii of a Bchenic of 
agricultural education in middle English and High English schools. We have provideil 
for the appointment ef a professor of Islamic studies and culture in the post graduate 
department ot the Calcutta University and have agreed to provide funds neci‘.3...ary tor 
the construoiiou of a Muslim Hall at the Dacca University, In the Medical Depaitnnnt, 
the proposed expenditure is about a lakh leas than that estimated as charges ot tlie 
department for tliu current year. Public Hf.aith which wc inorcased JaigcJy last .rear 
also sliows a U wer expenditure in 1U27-28. In agriculture, wc propose to add an 
additiaual expcit officer to the department in the shape of an Agricultural Engineer and 
certain expeiidituio will be necessary under this liead in coiinection with the solieme for 
agricultural eiiucation in middle Er.glish and high scliools. 

In the depailnnnt of Indubtriis, it is intended to add now buildings lo the Binampora 
Weaving Scliool. It is now proposed to enct new buildings for ttic school and to 

augmfiiii progressively in the next tliree years the giant placed at the ilieposal of the 

Director of Industries for grants-in-aid in such institutions. 

Grant for new Council Chamber. 

After the present.ation of tlie bmiget, Mr. 15, Cbakravaiti, Minister, moved that the 
piopoBcd new Utgislalive Council building should be entirely stone-taced at the cost of 
Ks. 38,77,000 instead ef a brick tiuiiiiing at tie' estiuialnl eo.-l of I!h 2ri,i>0,000, 

'The motion was opposeil Ijy the im ruiieis of el! p.-rlii s. 'Th". Pii aiic : Mcmlr'i’S'tid 

that they had alitady saiicliotud for lids purpose Kti. 20 laklis and thc-y wanted Its, 8 

lakhs tnorc, Mr. S. C. Pose, In opposing, said that they wanted a stono! building to ran l 
the arrows of conscience. Sir Abdur Kahim was sutprissd how iho Minister could bring 
such a proposal. In Deibi the amount of money liny were wasting in stone was 
simply,enormous. Uengal was too poor to liavc tliat luxury, Mr. J, h. lianerieo said 
that the Council Charuber with stone outside and brick within would bo like tha Iteform 
BOheme so stately outside and so hollow and rotten within, This Council was 
ushered into existonoo with much pomp but under pre.-sure of tho rules and tho 
President’s rulings, it was going to be shorn piiictically of all its glory. 

The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Next day, the 22ND FEBRUARY, the first resolution that was moved urged the 
making of provision for the third Minister who was lo be a Mahomei'an and it was nega¬ 
tived, 3Sf voting for and 72 against it. 

Release of Bengal Dctcmies. 

The next resolution urged the immediate reJease of Bengal dotonues restrained either 
under Regulation III or under tlie Bengal Criraiaal Law Amendment Act. It was moved 
by Mr. K. Chatterjee (Swaiajist). The mover had not concluded liis speich when 
the time fixed for discussing tl/e adjournment motion regarding tho shooting at Kharagpur 
arrived and the Council at once proceeded to iliscusH the adjimrnment motion. 

Adjournment Motion on Kharagpur Strike. 

Dr. B. C. BOY moveil tin adjournment motion to discuss tlie firing on tlio Bcngal- 
Nagpur Railway rmployers and strikers at Kliaragpur on the llth Februaiy, He said 
his object in bringing the motion was to make two points clear. The first was tho 
statement made by Sir Charles innes in the Assembly that no more violcnco was used titan 
was necessary. The public v/ouJd not be satisfied with that statement, nnlcss it was 
tested by a mixed commiltec of enquiry. It was not denied that violence was used and 
the question was whether the Magistrate was justified in calling onl the Auxiliary Force, 
tho members of which were men with whom wojkers and strikers liad already been at 
vaiianoe. 

Babu Akhil Ohun<lrr DUTTA said that this was a dispute between black labour and 
white capital and the Government threw its weight on the side of capitalism. This fight 
was part ot a higher fight for the freedom of the country. 

The Hon'bic Mr. MOBEKLY, in replying, said that they had been Coid that workincu 
got entirely out of oontr.d ot their leaders on the night of llth February. There was a 
meeting that night at 7 p.m. and at about a-30 p.m. a large number ot men variously 
estimated at between 500 and 1,000 rusbod to tho station. They attacked tho signal cabins 
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at each end and the people there ran away and were in possession of the station. The 
District Mugisti'ate who was at Khaiaj^pur immediately sent for armed police and went to 
the station with tho Police Superintendent and some railway ofBoers and tried to clear tho 
platform. The;' got the crowd to move down. The men then oommenceiJ to stone tho 
offloials and police oflioers rotrcatoil to the station. Realising that the situation was 
beyond th i power of liO or 10 armed police, tin; District Magistrato called out the 
Auxiliary li’orce which at rive 1 at about lO-liO p. m. Continuing, he saiil that after tho 
arrival of the Auxiliary Force they wore asked to clear that part of the platform where the 
Puri Express was held up. According to rcfiulation, the Auxiliary Force fixed bayonets 
to their rilus. The Auxiliary Foice was leceiveil with a shower of biickbats and the 
people Jay down in front of tho I'uri Hxpress ani cunsidcrable difficulty was experienced 
in getting them 0 move. 

The be.Bt nielhcd of dealing wiih a crowd which was stoning was to got as close to 
it as possible and that was what they did. The casulaties found in the hospital numbered 
ten, seven sligl tly anel threo or four seriously iiijiircd. Apparently what happened was 
that as the Auxiliary Force were moving the crowd, they prickoil them with their bayonets. 
There was a “ dip-tnd " and apparently Bome of the crowd and mombei'S of the Auxiliary 
Force fell over, .vhioh might accouni for some of the injuries. There was no proper 
bayonet charge. 

Dr. R(iy So tho Hon’hio Meinber is prepared to deny that Auxiliary Force bad 
anything to do with shooting ? 

Mr. Mobevly ;—( absolutely and emphatically deny that. Continuing, ho s.aid the 
Auxiliary Force vas armcil with ball cartn.iges. There was ono case of gunshot caused 
by buckshot wi:h which tho annel Police were armed. lie had a letter from (he 
Colonel Cottimatiiling iliu I’. N, Railway U gimeiit. to the-cflect that on the night of llth 
Fcliiuaiy tlio IFgiraent did not lire any shot and that ammunition and lillss were ohecks i 
luidweieali foui d to be correct. Com inning, Mr. Moberly said tho Assistant Police 
Superintendent earao b.ack wiili a section of tho armed police. He found a number of 
men stoning a small picket of six or seven constables. 

lie tried to move the crowd back to bar.ir. Tiie crowd fell back as far as tbe 
entranoa to the btiiiat and from tl'erc t.licy stoned the polico. A number of policemen as 
also the Difctrict Police l^uperintendcut and the Assistant Police Buperintendent were 
injured, Mr. Cotk, Assistant I'olicn Buperiutendent, repeatedly warned the crowd that 
if tlity continual to adv.aiice he would have to lire. The men did not obey and M.r, Cook 
issued order to two constables to lire a round each which they did. that time there was 
no Auxiliary Force in t,lie neighbourhood. 

tSubsctiuenily, a le-oticn of the Auxiliary Force came up and reinforced the police 
and a little later the Disnict Alagistialt^ e^mne tin re. After the firing took place, tho 
crowil rotrcaled b hind a coi iior and again llirew stoni.B, 

The mat ter w.rs taika t out for two and a half hours, tho time allotted for disouesion 
of the motion, alter which the Council rose for the day. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Next day, the 23RD FERUUAUV, after inteip' Ilation, Rai Hareitilranalh Cliaudhuri 
moved a motion for adjournment of the House tor the purpose ot diaenssing a matter of 
urgent publie, iinporlaticu, namely, the veee,iil. hunger strike of the Bengal detenues at the 
Insein Jail, Burma, The Pirsiileiit lixcil .b o’clok in the afternoon for the discussion of the 
motion. But substqueutly Rai Harendranalli Chaudhuri withdrew his motion in order 
to allow the discussion of the nsolution for tlu ir release to continue. 

There was a long debate in reply to wliich Mr, MOBERLY, Horae Member, 
referred to the leccnt speech of the Vic> rr.y in which Ilis Excellency stated that tlic 
Government were piepaicd to release them the raome.nt they were satisfied that 
tin ir release would not defi at the prevention of tenoriat, outrages and raid that although 
it was obvious that information about pecret crgtinisiition ooulil be obtained only from 
persons who wt'te or had been members of that organisation, whether they were detenueg 
or at large, he moat (;m|)hatically deniial that any agents provaoateurs had ever been 
employed by tbe Police in Bengal. Apart from the. immo.'ality of the. course, the terrorist 
conspiracy was far too serious a matter to be trilled with and the object of the Govern¬ 
ment was to ivclaim these who had Icariings in that direction, not to add to their number. 
The Government never atti'iiiptcd to take action against every one whom they knew to 
be connected with the conspir,icy. Nor did they claim to know everyone who was con¬ 
nected with it, 'Jliey ditl deal with those whom they knew to be leaders and with the 
most dangerous of members and they did claim to have disorganised the conspiracy to 
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a veij great extent. Evidence of this fact was fuvnielu'd by tlie lull wbicli followed 
the action taken immediately on the promulgatieu of the Ordinance as compared with 
the BUcecstion of outrages during the preceding l8 moiitliB, Srmo of those who wore not 
arrested, however, soon began to organise again and thn roBUlt of their activities was 
brought to light in the tindb of arma aini explosives at Uakthineswar and in Calcutta. 
The pereons who were convicted in the Lakshiiicawar case, were rct-ponsiblo for I he brutal 
murder of llai B itmdnr BbupendtanaUr Cbaticvjcc in the Alipoie Jail, The find of 
materials for the manufaclure of explosives in Doinjur and Uowiah last July, tlie find 
of loaded bomba in Chittagong last August and the find ot revolvers and liombs ready 
for loading in Calouttta last month wore outward signs that a coiispiiaoy Btill existed 
and was still widetpread. 

Mr. Moberly read extracts from the following among other documents which bad 
been recently seizrd showing the mentality of the inimbcrs of the trnoiist organisation. 
The first was from a letter which was found in a house fcarch in Jannry and reads : — 

“ Non-co-operation will not produce any good result now-a-days. The present condition 
of the country is not lit tor that rnovemoul. The fra that is coming is an era of bloodshcri. 
That na is the most terrible and you are the heroes of that age. f’erhaps, yon oaii 
remain idle at the preecnt moment; but a time will comn when no one would bo able to 
remain inactive. Therefore, 1 say, prepare yourscives for that time. The day is near .at 
band. Acquire Btrenglh in your body, rid your mind of fear and awake enough force 
within you. If freedom is cwr achieved in India, it will como througii hloodslied alono. 
India can never be independent without bloodshed. Why India alone, all dependent 
nations and countries have become iiulepcndcut through the path of blood. Terror 
must be instilled into the minds of the people. They will have to be shown that t'lc 
Bengalis know iiow to die for their country anil to shod blooii for it. Whim this fact 
can be driven into the boms of lire people, the country will bhizr up in flume?, euoh Bamis 
as none can extinguish." 

The second extract was from a statement made by a person arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act within the last few weeks. “ It is absolutely necas- 
sary that ‘lebellious spirit’ should bo fosiercri in youngmon and they sliould be 
encouraged to take part in violenoo. The Government would lake drastic step.-, 
but they should court extrema measures of tba Government to create anarchy and chaos 
in the country. Wo thought ot murdering a few informers and uctivi) (’. 1. IJ. officors ; 
but that was not our ultimate aim. Wc were preparing the revolutionaries to take part 
in a general iising by guerilla warfare. We conspired for a sitnulianeous rising in all 
districts when the revolutionaries would attack the police lines, capture their guns, burn 
some police thanas and jails. Wc know that the Government would post the military, 
oppress the innocentj and hang many men and eventually crush the movement, but still 
we ventured to bring It upon the country as tba people woul i gel some precedent to take 
part in this in luture. Men become more bold by failures aud oppressions and wc wanted 
to create our atmosphere when people would be killed by hundteds. We wanted to bcs 
the blood of our countrymen Bowing by torrents. Secret organisations have been formed 
in every district, in many sub-divieiotis and in the villages. There is a Oenlral Com¬ 
mittee in Calcutta which guides these district organisations and supplies lhp,m witli 
books aud arms. All the rcvolulionaties arc taught these blood-thit'Bty idea, their miir 
heJpkssness, the futility of open organisation and about llieiv extinction if they do not 
rise up immediately." 

The third extiact was taken from the reiiort by a European Police Officer ol a 
convertation witb another teriorist who was arretted at about the same time last month. 
"His sole regret was that he had not had an opportunity of killing some police officer 
so that he might have tacriticid his own life for the good of the country. lie would 
have considered it an lioncur to go to the scaffold. He realised that it was impossible 
to drive the British cut of the country ; nor was he auxiots that they should be 
driven out until the country was ready to rule itself and life cuuld be put into the 
lifeless bodies ot the Indians. This metamorphoBis could only he brought about by 
creating a ‘'rebulliouB” spirit in the ccuntry, aud this rebellious Spirit could only be 
cultivated by martyidom such as that of Kauai Lai and Qopi Shaba. Their deaths, 
he said, in each case resulted in an amasing impetuB to the levolutiouary movement. 
If he had had a bomb in ids posscstiou in the jail he would quite cheerfully have 
thrown it at me, not as an Englishman with whom he had no quarrel but as an 
official and a police oilicei. He warned mu that there were numbers of others to take 
up the work where he had left ofi,” 

Mr, Moberly would ask the members of the Council it they considevid that the 
facts which he bad set forth were such as would justify the Government in coming 
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to the conclusion that tlio conspiracy had been so far suppressed, that It would ba 
Impossible for the former leadcirs to revive it in a dangorous form oven if they so 
di'aired. He thought, itipve oould onlv he one auswar. The conspiracy was there; 
the materials were there and though it had still not fully recovered from its 
disorganisation, reoruitmont an i organisation were steadily going on. With tha olif 
leaders back again if; couM, if they wish fi, spawlily be revived in its most dangerous form. 

Mr, Moberly next came to llio sifcnnd paint in the Viceroy’s speech which restated 
exactly wliat has always been th> policy of tha (lovernraJot, nanely, that tha latt r did 
not desire to keep any person under restraint a momont longer than they could help ; 
but before ttiey released liim, they must be satisfied that there was no longer any danger 
that ho would employ ids fift olom in taking part in the terrorist movamont and it was 
hfre that lio would appeal to tlu! membors of the Council to help the Government to mova 
rapidly in the direction of releasing political prisoners than had Uitlierto been possible 
by creating an atmosphere in vvliicli it would be safe to I't-leasa them. What he urged 
was that leaders of public opinion and liio press sli iulil uureservedly c,ondemn the methods 
of terrorism, the cult of the revolver and bomb murder and dacoity even though the 
object ba political. Undid not ask that i.Ik! patriotism and eiitiiusiasm oi these mon 
should be belittled; but he did ask th se whose convictions would permit them to do so 
to stress the fact that in employing meiiiods of terrorism these mon were misguided and 
were misapplying their talents, that far from advancing tho cause of their country they 
were retarding it. 

He knew that there were some who bidieved that the pronjouncement of advanoe 
which was m.acin in 1917 w.rs extorted by the success of a fw'mnri tenorist conspiracy. 
This was abuniiantly clear from tlin writings of olil tevoluiionaviles. Such persons may 
believe that no furtlier advanci* woulil bo si'carod except by similar lm,d,irodB ; but he did 
not think that they can complain it the Gov rnmeiit take mi'asurcB(to counter the methods 
■which they advocated. All Oovevrtmenls wore boumi to accept/ami meet the challenge 
o' vioient coercion, 

Keterring to the charges which had been made in the press that the trestment of 
these men in jail had led to genei'al deterioration of their healdtb, Mr. Moberly said 
that altliough tho Government regretted tha necessity for detaining parsons in jail and 
fully realised that such detention was not an ideal condition for health, it was anxiously 
watched by medical oflioers and eyerytliing poasible was done to tjteat thorn if they fell ill. 

Mr. Moberly concluded The situation in Bengal is nok yet suoli that leaders can 
be released again to tak! tlieir places at tho head of Uie tarvorist conspiracy which is far 
from extinct. The prospects of expediting relaxation of restfraint will be very greatly 
improved if young men who organise and join the terrorist groups can he made to feel that 
tho public Oiinilemii their policy and tliat they arc hindering raillu'r than helping advance¬ 
ment of their country and 1 would oucc more niii'eal in-st curiifcstly to leadens of public 
opinion to create an atmosphenr iui.stilo to terrorism so tha/' re.ca.set can bo made mote 
rapidly and safc’ly.” 


Details of the Debate. 

One noticeahli! featurii in the discusaion of the resoiuition on thu releaao of dtlonuea 
was that excefit Mr. Moberly no one opposed it. All non-o(nloial [iniiuus supported the 
motion. The two Ministers did not vole. Supporting the n/mtion, the S-warajists said that 
the arrest of political leaders was a move against tire Swajraj Pui'ty. Mr, Akhil Datta 
challenged Mr. MoVv’rly’s stalcment Gvat the revolutionary parly still existed and said 
that the Government brouglit thorn into cxistcnc.u, NationJl’st leaders, Maharaja Natore 
an/| Ilajr of Nasliipnr, utiiported tlie motion as they did not'hali&ve in the cxistcuco of an 
organised revolutionary party. 

Sir .tbdur Kaliini, loadi'r of tlie IVio.slr'm Party, wlh'le arlinitting the necessity of a 
special remedy in speci,'ll circumstances, was opposed to inj li finitu detention withnut trial 
and atkid his foPowi’rs to obey die resolution passui/ by the Ail-fndia Moslciu keagua 
at Delhi. 

Mr, J. M, Sen Gupta deacribad tdm pica taken tluyd witnesses would be in danger in 
case of a public trial as falsa and citol fcvcral cases where Indiun witnesses deposed 
against [iilit-cal accused. IF terrorism still pxiated “aid hy Mr. Moberly, then tiia 
persons unrtrr .leteiitinn liad noUiiiig I;> do with it. As regards Mr. Moberiy’s augoeslion 
to create public opinion against tenoriain, Mr. Sm Gul’ta said tli'e.!. the Natiimal Congress 
was pledged against violcnc,; and the late Mr. C, 11, D|us issued a manifosto asking all 
to shun violemtc, 

Mr. S. C. Iloac said that Mr. MolrorJy’s speech was hibcllonn. U loklcss oliargcs had bean 
made on the basis of police informers of a qucsUorAable character without allowing tho 
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detenus to refuse those charges. To ask the Council to believe those vague charges on 
such flimsy basis was an insult, to the intclligenco of the House. He referred to the 
petition made by two detenus to the Secretary of State bringing serious charges againt 
the authorities in India and praying for an impartial en<iuiiy. The Goverument had 
not the boldness to meet those charges nor the courage to appoint a committee of enquiry. 
He characterised the letters relird on by Moberly as forged and tainted 1 ike those pro¬ 
duced in the Parnel case. 

Closure being moved, the resolution was put to vote without allowing Mr, Moborly 
and the mover of the resolution the right to reply. After the President declared the 
moti. n carried, Mr, Sen Gupta who voted for it asked for division. 

President ; Did you say '* Aye 

Mr. Ben Gupta : I am not bound to answer that. 

President ; I rule it that as you have claimed diviaiiin after my decision was given 
in your favour and as I understand you said “ Aye ”, you will not be entitled to record 
your vote on the resolution. The two Minialers and Mr. Sen Gupta did not record tlieir 
votes. 

The resolution for the release of political prisoners was carried by 71 against 26. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Budget Discussion. 

General discuesinn of the budget commenced on tlie 28lh FEBUUAHY. A com¬ 
paratively thin liousc bore testimony to the scant attention pai i by the members to 
the discussion. Budget was desetibed by some members as a m.aaterpie,oe of illusion 
and full of financial juggling. Several numbers complained that enough time was 
not given lo them to study the budget and make suggestions. TU. y regretted that in 
the budget there was no mention of any schema or dcflinite iioliey. T ie Council 
then adjourned to meet on tlie next day, the 1ST MARCH, when after throe hours’ 
manuscript eloquence the House bad to be adjournaii till the Uth March for want 
of a quorum. Soma ‘thirteen mcmirers spoke on tie small allo'.m.'uts imulj iu the 
Transferred D. partmenfs. 

Mr. J. Campbell-b'orrester regretted that no allotment had been made for the 
Midnapore Labour Cofiony and for solving the beggar problem, Concludiug bo said it 
was time that the Government woke up to tbe fact that liuiopeana had actually made 
up their minds that th^ey wore going to take an active part iu politic.^, fluit they were 
going to put forward propositions and see them carried out. 

Dr. Promothonalh ’Banncrji refenid to the fixation of currency .and said if the 
Finance Member lookedl to tlie wealth and prosperity of the country the spe-tker hail no 
objection to listen to hijm on the con'lbovcrsml currency question, 

Mr. K. (.!. Ray Ctiojwilhury, Labour Member, saiii they mu.st resist Ih; preposterous 
demand of the Boiiiliay fuiui.’cieis in-d iiulus.tiialista u) lix the ratio at sixtKn pence per 
rupee. In suppoit of conleiilioii, he quoted exliacts liom the hitler wiilteu by a 
Swarajist leader Mr. Batyc ulra Milra now confined in Mandalay Jail wlio said “My 
views about the coming curieney legislation am not in agift-meut with Bombay capitalists. 
The real interests of the fryola will suffer at lire lower rate of e.xohaiige. The interest 
of the capitalist and the gcnfjral public is at variance in ilds l aiiioular ease. The whole 
propaganda of demauding tl\,; si.xlien p.-nce per rupee is engineered by Uonihay capitalists 
of Bombay cotton mills.” 

Sir Alidur Rahim raid -han in order to solve important problems, all provincial 
Governments should meet the Joveinmcnl of India to discuss what sliould be done and 
also suggesUd to start a mode n loan policy for Bengal alone. The House then ailjourned. 

On the Ill'll MARCH the Hon'ble Mr. Donald, Finance Member, who had no 
opportunity to reply to disc ssien on the last occasion mmle a atatemeiit. Replying 
to some of the ciitioisms of aon-oflicial members, he said altliougli they had been 
able to balance their receipts and expenses he was not satisfied with their financial 
position. Their finances were uadiqnatc for llioir needs. The Hon. Mr. Donald then 
lelerred to the public health di paitment and said that the late Mr. C. K. D.as had 
handed over to him a scheme fo public licalib organisation. Ho passed it on to his 
depaitment but there bad been no examination of that ichcrne for some time wiiioh was 
rather due tc Dr, Bentley’s absen , He had much to say upon it when budget was 
presented. He waived the rule jhicb prevented the Fmanoe DepHrimeut from putting 
into budget tchrmoB which they hi not seen or examirved and as a result of that he coutd 
tell the Council to-day that the y g..,,) accepted the principle of the soherae prepared by 
Dr. Bentley wbiob he said was Mr Das’s tobeme for publicJiealth orgauisatiou iu Benga 
■VVhen the scheme was carried o it in full, very considerable sum of money, say between 
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Ri. U tad K«. 12 ItkliB would be required. They were guint; to make t begluning next 
yetr with 3 lakhe of rupees iu the budget. It was of oourse not possible to have suoh 
a big organisation all at onoe. Ho left it to the Qoii. Minister to explain when he pre¬ 
sented his dem8n<l. It would be in full working o'der at a very early dato. He thought 
he made a good caae in answer to tiros.’ who criitctsed Mr. Das’s scheme. 

Voting on Demanda for Grants. 

The demand for grarrts was then iitiiialed by the Ilon'b’e Mr, MOlfEULY who 
made a demand for grant of Ks. iM,3K,0ti0 for ixpenditurc under Gcireial Ail ministra¬ 
tion, A number of arnendmcirts wr-re luoveil some making cuis and others retusiug 
grants for particular departments. There were lOti such motions on this demand, 
nine of winch were moved on this dr.y and in llie case of one only the Swarajists, 
with the lielp of some of tlie followers ol Sir Abdur Hihim, were successful. Kialed 
with tin's small HitccfES the Swarajists and itlalionieilan nioinbcrs eallict for division on 
every motion they moved and in all of them they were defeated, liiougli not by a 
large, majority and in one case tletrc was a tie. Tire first motion in wliich the 
S.varajiats defeat’d the Government was the demand of Its. 3,000 under the bead 
‘Stair sni Housthild of tin; Govetnoi’. Other items in which cuts w’c’ie not acceptfd 
related to the pay of tire Private Secretary Its. ‘dt.OOO, liavel’ing allovanees t'f the 
Military S'Cretaiy Rs. 7,000, Governor’s Hand Kstablishnient ll.s. 70,000, llovernoi's 
Uodyguard Ealab. aliment Ka. 1,13,000. Tint l.'ouncil tin n iK'journed; 

Minihtei’s S lim it s Vote I. 

On the 12rH MAUCII the t'oiiucil reyebtd by 06 vobs to 6(*t the motion of Dr. P. 
Eaneijee, Swaraj st, lotaliy refusing Us. I‘.i,u00 under Ibo litad “ E teeutive Ooiiucii” and 
thereby raising a nonetiluiional isrne. 

Then after 3 hours’ discussion the three SwaiajisL luoliona'aiti'.inst the Ministry 
were defeated by an overwheinring majority. Thu (irst motioii ' moved by Mr, J. L. 
Uannerjie (Swarajist) was agaiust tlie total demand of Ue, 1,40,000 ; the second motion 
was for the refusal of the salaiy of Bs. 1,25,000 of both the Miaisleis and the last 
one for tho refusal of the salary of one Minister, Rs. 63,000, All the three motions 
wore negatived, 69 voting for and 73 agaiiist. Among Hindu members only Swara¬ 
jists and among Mahomedans Sit Abdur Rahim ami his fbUowers supported the 
motions for refusal. 

Mr. J. h. Bannerji e said that tho Ministers lost confidence by not voting for the resolu¬ 
tion demanding tiic release of the. dctctiues aud in not going to trhe scones of communal 
riots. Mr. R. Chakiavaiti before election said lliat so long ns the detenus were nut 
released, no one sliouhl accept Miuislorsbip. The detenus wa-o sti.l in jail; yet Mr. 
(IhaUrnvarti accepted a Ministership. 

Mr. Ghakiavaiti, Minister, said tliat tii* Mirtisicrs lial t'lid joitd rosponsiliility and 
irii-ir duly would lie to serve h.illi the, eommu litie 1 . II; deiaUel liie policy that would 
b - fullowed by liim. 

Mr. S. C. Bose said that tlio prisent Miui.-,t(’rs ueiilier enj lyed liic cunlidencu of tlic 
House nor were capable to lead the House. Tliey were rnt rui.ed 011 l.iia votes of U 
Government nominated members. Hy not voting for tlie 'elease of tlie deteuuu tlie 
Miiiistcib had contributcil to the Siavery of iba Hous; lin'd the slavuiy of Ibo country. 
The Ministers bad not made any suggestion for a forward mailcli for lha freedom of the 
counliy. 

Sir Abdur Rabim, after refering to the circumstances n which tho present Ministry 
was formed, said that so far as Mr. Ohuxnavi was concerned 1 m entire Mahomedau public 
was opposed to him for the ignuininioua part played by him. 

Till’ Hon. Mr. Moberly said that if tlie resolution was cat ried, there would he no Minis¬ 
ters. Tlie motion was not against particular .Ministers out against dyarchy and the 
present conslitulion. 

Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy protested against Hic insult • hurled on the supporters of 
Mr. Gi iiy.navi as liirrd voters and also agaiust the methwl of intimidation employed by 
certain aeetious. 

Ti e iisolution: were put one by one and declared lot t- ^Ir. Moberly’s motion that 
Rs. 94,33,000 for expenditure under General Administ alion as amended by the Council 
be grantod was cairicd S8 voting for and 36 against it. T be Council tlion adjourned. 

Land Revenue Uimaud 

On U 18 I 6 TH MARCH five more motions for redu'Ction of gr.ant under land revenoe 
were negatived, S'.' aiajiBla and Nat i.rnalists adversely cri-' ticised the survey and settlement 
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operationB which they eald was the root cause of the ill-feeling between landloidi and 
tenants. The Maharaja of Nadia, on behalf of the Government, gave an assnranoe that 
he would enquire into the grievances if brought to his notice. The original demand 
was agreed to. 

Government’s Forest Policy. 

The policy of the Government regarding administration of the Forest Department 
was criticised when Bs. 11,43,000 was demanded for that department. In proposing token 
cuts the Swarajists urged Inrtianisation in the Forest Service and asked for the steps 
taken by the Government to accelerate Indianieation. Replying on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, Nawab Nawab Ali Ohaudhnri said that since 1023 there was steady indianisation 
of the forest service. Out of 6 app iintments in the superior service there are four Indians 
and only one European and in subordinate service all officers were Indians. The demand 
was granted without a cut. The Council adjourned. 

Other Budget Demands. 

On the I6TH MARCH the debate in the Council on budget demands was very tame. 
Attendance was poor. Owing to the election of the Calcutta Corporation Councillors, 
Calcutta members could not attend. 

Nawab Nawabali Chaudhuri moved that Rs. 61,38,000 bo granted for expenditure 
under irrigation. There were on the agenda 20 motions for reduction but only four, all 
token cots for one rupee, were moved and negatived. 

The Hon, Mr. Moberley moved that lU. 86,02,000 he granted for administration of 
Justice, Moulvi Sadique moved that the demand for lire Original Side of the High Court 
be refused. He said that the Original Side of the High Court was maintained at the expense 
of the poor villagers for the benefit of the people of Calcutta. It was a monument of an 
iniquitous system of taxation. 

Mr, Moberley replied that it was a matter for the Government of India. The 
motion was negatived, i 

Mr, J. L. Bannerjee next moved that the demand of Es. 82,000 tor the appellale 
Bide of the High Court Ibe reduced by Rs. 26,184. He said that his object was to refuse the 
demand for the paper book department, 

Mr. Moberley pointed out that the Governor made this item for paperbook non-votable. 
The President said that lany ensure on the paperbook department was a censure on the 
Government and he would not allow that. At the same time ho would allow Mr, Bannerjaa 
to move a out out of the whole demand without reference to the paperbook department. 
After some discussion the motion wag negatived. The Counoil adjourned. 

Discussion on Jail Expenditure. 

On the 17TH MARCH the demand of Rs. 34,16,000 for expenditure under Jails 
and criminal convict setllereients was diBCns.-od and eventually granted without a single 
out. In making tho demS',nd, the Maharaja of Nadia said that during recent years 
special enquiries Imd been made in connection with this department and the Govern¬ 
ment had given effect to »oma of the Tpcoraracndatioiis of the Jail Committee, Steps 
had been taken to improve khe condition of prisoiiere, that of jail staff and also jail build¬ 
ing. Steps also had been ta"'len to separate adults from juvenile prisoners. A bill would 
soon be introduced for th- benefit of adolescent offenders. 

. In proposing a token .ut Professor J. L. Banerjee narrated his personal experiences 
for he had been an inmate of ail for 21 monthe. Indian jails he said were not as bad as 
described by some, Punishm .nts were not. barbarous and diet was suflSoient. The bulk of 
prisoners were not habitual criminals. The first necessity was segregation of habitual 
offenders, next the provisiot of better clotliing, supply of tobacco and amusements to 
prisoners and abolition of con jet warders. 

Other members also nai -ated their jail experiences. The Maharaja of Nadia gave 
an assurance of conducting i n enquiry into the prisoners’ grievances. Dr. Promotho 
Nath Banner]ee suggested th ■, release of detenus to reiluce jail expenditure on grounds of 
humanity and economy, 

Di Bcussion on Police Demand. 

The police demand amount mg to Rs. 1.72,25,000 was next discussed. In moving a 
token cot non-official members took exception to the increase of European sergeants. 
Another member suggested that he Calcutta Municipality should pay the cost of tho 
Calcutta Police and not the genera rate-payers, 

Mr Mobcrly reminded the I oose of tho excellent services rendered by European 
Sergeante during the Calcutta riots, The House then adjourned, 
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On the I9TH MARCH further tliecuBBion of motion for reduction of Police Demand 
waB reBumed, The House was as thin as on the laat two previouB days. Only three 
reduction moEions were discussed, two relating to the demand for the Presidency Poiioa 
and the other in connection with the District Executive Force. All these motions were 
negatived. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the action of the District Magistrate of Maidah 
in interfering with the worship of Kaii was not allowed for want of support of the House. 
The first out on the Polico Demand was llie motion to reduce the demand under the 
Presidency Police by Es. 2 laklis. There was also another motion on the same demand 
of a token cut of one rupee. The mover and his supporters spoke of the hopeless in- 
efficiency of the Calcutta I’oiice thioughout tlio last year and said that they did not deserve 
any increment. During communal riots the Police failed to preserve peace. 

One speaker said that it was not impossible for Mr, Moberly to discover the ringleader 
of communal riots. After the wtmle mischief was done, the authorities externed the 
Qoondas to their native villages to spread trouble there and rewarded one of the leaders 
by giving him high appointment. Another member suggested drastic re-organisation of 
the whole system. 

The Hon. Mr, Moberiy, replying, said that last year the communal riots in Calcutta 
were better managed. As to ilie alii gcd inefiiciency of the 1 alcutta Police, Mr. Moberly 
quoted figures showing decrease of the cases of theft and pickpocketing. The cocaine 
smuggling business had been considerably clucked. As regards communal tronbles Mr. 
Moberly said ;—“ The attitude of Europeans throughout communal riots had been to let 
the two communities settle their disputes liciwn u themselves and whatever we do cannot 
have any fina.ity. Until we get tho icaders on both sides to find a modus vivendi, I am 
afraid communitl tiouble v ould not be stopped. What wo do is to try to maintain 
peace. We dislike to be dragged into a diapute whioli has a religious basis. As regards 
processions, we have to make special aviangoraeiits when riots are going on. A procession 
should bo allowed to take a particular course. Steps are to be taken to see that no 
disturbances arise as far as possible. We are perfectly willing, and the Commissioner of 
Polios is prepared, to maintain tho rights of tlie Hindus, but I tliink the House will 
agree with me that when a proceseion coruts along and wo have reason to believe that it 
is to annoy Mahomodans, tiie Commissioner of Police is perfectly right in suggesting 
another route in order that the two communities may not oomo into conflict,” 

Another motion to reduce the demand under the head ‘‘ District Executive Force " 
by Bs. 6 lakhs was lost. Tiro Council adjourned. 

Conditional Release of Mr. 8. 0. Bose. 

On the 81ST MARCH, replying to a reduction on Criminal Investigation Department 
Rewards to private persons, the Hon, Mr. Moberly, referring to the condition of Mr. 
Subash Chnnder Bose, a detenu, said : “ I would like to take the Council into my 

confidence as regards the case of Mr. 8. 0. Bose. I think members will agree that the 
Incarceration of Mr. Bose has exposed tlie Government to severe criticism and that it 
follows that if the Government have not released him or at any rate relaxed the degree 
of restraint to whicli he has been subjected, it is because they honestly believe that it 
would not be safe to do so.” The present situation is that both the Government and 
Mr. Bose realise that they can detain him until the expiration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Unfortunately, the Government have received unfavourable accounts 
of Mr, Bose’s health. He was examined jointly last month by his brother, Dr. Sunil 
Chnnder Bose, and Lt,-Col, liclssll, Senior Medical Officer in Burma, I do not propose 
to read the whole report as the time at my disposal is very short. But the general con¬ 
clusion is as follows : “ Although one of us has only seen him recenly for the first time, 
we agree that his general appearance is not indicative of good health. Taking into 
consideration bis loss of weight, his slight but persistent rise of temperature we are 
inclined to the views that there is a possibility of early tubercle, although there is not 
enough evidence on which to base a diagnosis. We agree if he were a private patient 
of either of us, our advice to him would be to regard himself as a auspicious case of 
early tubercle and to put himself under the best condition as regards climate, food, rest 
etc., to combat this iliseaae. We do not regard the condition under which he must 
necessarily bo during confinement in jail as conducive to restoration of his health,” 
Subsequently Dr. Sunil Chunder Bose wrote a further opinion: ” In regard to diagnosis 
and treatment of Mr. Subash Chunder Bose’s illness, I am prepared to go one step 
further. After carefully weighing the evidence before me, I should regard his case as 
definite one of tuberoolosis of tho lungs. My advice regarding treatment resolves itself 
into ( 1 ) an immediate sea voyage and (2) prolonged stay in a sanitorium in Switzerland 
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of which I have inst recently intimate pereonal Irnowledge and experience," This note 
waa eeen by Lt.-Col, Kcltall who reffiarked “ 1 have nothing to add to our joint note 
which, 1 think, expresacB tlie exact condition of aflairB." 

It vuili be seen that at the moment Mr, Subaeh Chunder Bose is not seriously ill 
and certainly not incapacitated but he has been advised to go for a sea voyage and to 
stay in Switzerland. Now, the Oriminal Law Amendment Act does not tun outside 
Bengal except as regards detention in jail in other part.s of India, All that we can do 
under the Act consistent with safely is to arrange for his transfer to a jail in a better 
climate and that is not what is recommeniii-d. The Government are not prepared to bring 
him to Bengal and in any event they are advised that Bengal would bo as bad as or 
worse than Burma for his hcallli. Kffect can only be given to the suggestion that he 

should go to Switzerland if he weic released and if he was once released there would in 

the ordinary course bo nothing to ptevont his return to Bengal, at any rate a contin¬ 
gency ivhi.di the Government are not prepared to face. We are willing, however, that 
Mr. Bose fd.ould have such opportunities as wo can .afford him of recruiting his health. 
We are, therclorc, prtparod to reli-ase him if ho will give us his word of honour that be 
will proceed from liangoon to Europe by a ship which dojs not touch at any port in 
India and tiiat lie will, tliercafter, not attempt lo enter India, Burma or (leylon until 
the Bengal Criminal Law Atuemimeut Aot has (xpired. It will be observed tliat we 
shall not demiiiKl ary aiimission as regards his past or any promise as regards his future 
conduct. We are meredy asking that wo be kept in the same position as regards control 
over his nioveineiit in India as we arc at presenh Tins proimsal, concluded Mr. Moberly, 
has not been made to Mr. Bose .as I do not vvisii him lo think that wo wAnt to force it 

upon him. But I put this forward publicly in order th.al if he thinks fit he may avail 

of it. He will know in advaiioe that wc aie prepared to accept it.” 

Ooveinincut’s Eicisc rulioy Attacked. 

On the 22ND MARCH the demand of Bs. 22,08,000 for Excise was further 
difcnssed. The Swar.ajists and Mahomedans condemned the policy of the Oorernment 
scheme leading to total prohibition in a short time. The demand was carried without 
any cut. Tlie demand of Us. 22,1)8,000 under registration was also granted without 
cut. The next demand of Ra. 12,86,000 for expenditure under education transferred 
was taken up, Uisouesiou had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Government’s Education Policy Criticised. 

On the 23KD MARCH, after a htated debate lasting for full two hours, in which 
tlio education policy of the Government witli referenoo to the appointment of the 
Vicc-Chanccllor of the Calcutta University was scveviily criticised, tho Honso passed 
the total licmaud of Ks. 1,12,8.5,000 provided for educ.ation by 61 votes to 14. Swarajitla 
dkl not vole. The surprise of tlie cveuing was the spefch of Mr,, J, L. Bannerj,eo 
wli'.i defended the Vice-Chancellor and twilled the Swarajists that they were clamouring, 
bec.auBc the monopoly of a paiticular party in the University was now broken. 

Mr. Oaten, Uiriotor of Public [iibtruotiou, made a statement denying tho charge 
that there had been any attempt on his part to ofBoialisc tho University : 

Tlie Swarajists headed by Mr. Sarat Ch. Bose and Dr, B. C. Ray, maintained that 
an attempt to i.ffioialiso the Uiiivcreity bad been going on since tha year 1923 when 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, in a leiler lo His Excellency Lord Lytton, pointed out that 
the Government ilid not want an indcpemlcnt man ns Vicc-Cbanceilor but one who 
couid carry out the mandate of tlie Government and aot as the spy of the Government. 

Tiie aiinister for Education was not taken to task by the House as the mcmberB all 
agreed that all tluse things Iiappened before lie assumed office, but they warned him 
to be cautious as grave daugtr was ahead. Incidentally tho House in one voice 
asked the Minister to introduco a bill to reform the University on tho lines of the 
recommciuiations of the Sadler Commission. 

I'he Hon’ble Mr, B, Cliakravarti, in reply, assured tho Hnuso that his intention 
was to inirodtcc a proper bill which would meet requirements of tho situation. 

The Council Uien adjurned to meet on the next day the 24TH MARCH when it 
discussed demands for giants under the head ‘‘ Medical." 

The Governor’s Speech. 

On tho 26TH MARCH the Swarajists in a body abstained from attending the Council 
when His Excellency Lord Lytton prorogued the Council and bade farewell to thfl 
members and through them to the people they represented. In the course of his speech. His 
Excellency said :— 
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“ The period in winch we have been brought together and worked either in 
agreement or in opposition to eacli oti:ev lias been a trauBilional period in which 
some have tried to prove the value and the othero the lutiUty of the present constitution. 
1 recognise that both have been sincere. It will bo, my ende.avonr, when I return 
to England, to be equally Bineerc and to interpret aa fairly as I can (o my own 
countrymen both the merite and ilcfecia of the system of Government whicli, after 
full enquiry in this country they imped, would be found suited to the existing 
conditions. I trust you will agree that 1 have rightly interprcled the facta of the 
situation, if I teli them that, while all patties in India titsire tiie main principle of 
the British constitution to he applied in this country as nearly as possible, no 
constitution is likely to be acceptable whicli proceeds on the assumption that 
political oonditions in India are similar to those vvbioh i xist in Great Britain. Equally 
no constitution is likely to woik well which is baaed mote upon an abstract political 
than on a study of tlie actual corulitions of the ooimtry. The existenen of an Execu¬ 
tive, n hich cannot be removed by the legislatnm and of a Legislature wliich cannot 
be reniovtd by the Executive, is not calculated to proiiiicc harmony between the two, 
and without harmony between tlie Legislature anil the Exncnlivc eflScient government 
is impossible. To ensure harmony art clecled .LegiHlature ri quires an Executive 
responsible to it and removablo by it and an irremovable Exi entivo requires a nomina¬ 
ted Legihl.atuip. A. system which atcurea tlie snpromacy of the Executive, not by the 
support of the Legislature but by exercise of an over-riding authority, is not, I think, 
proving the best preparation for full responsible government. 

I'rovincinl Contribution. 

“ It will he (tgrei d, I thhdc, by all tiitit we liave iia.l a diflicult mactdiie to work 
and tlio machinB has been more rlifliciilt to work in ihmgal tham elsowliere, because 
of the inttiuiiable linanoial Viasis on which tlie new Government was islab'i.slitil in 
this province. The Meston Sotticnient lias been a mill-slone round the necks of 
successive OovunmentB, rendered all the heavier by tiie period of trade depression 
which followed the inauguration of tiie Koforms 'J'lio remission ef all provincial 
ountributioiis, wdiich wa are promised in the near future, will not help, liut only 
accentuate the liandicap which has been placed upon Bengal; for, tho inequity 
consisted not in the amount of out contribution lo the Government of India, but in 
the inadequacy of the sources of revenue, made available to the province. Those who 
criticise the failure of the Reforms in Bengal, must not, therelore, ascribe it to any 
special pciversiiy in the Bengali race, but should recognise' that, apart from the 
effects of the constitution itself, which Bengal has shared in^ommon with other parts 
of India, this province has been placed under a l undicap peculiar !to itself. 

rii a for rolilical Education. 

"The Erscived Departments ct the Government liave suffered because they are 
reserved and therefore attractive targets for criticism anil tlie' Transferred Depaitments 
have suffered because there was no money for tlicir development. There bas been 
little attrsetion to the political parlies to undertake responsibility for administering 
the departmcniiii that could not be adiquately dovelopcd and parly unity has breu 
impaired by the rivalry of individual ambitions. Such conditions have facilitated 
political blackmail and leil lo charges of corniptioo, evils 'vliich must he attributed 
not to the country but to the system. In Great Britain liuiiiig the evolution of tho 
constitution, in the 17th and I 81 I 1 centuries, wlien powctul families contended for 
power, similar evils were prevalent to a far greater exter-it. The renudy was found 
in the extension of the fianchisc and in tlie growth of iorgaiiised political parties. 
The same remedy will no doubt, be found in India, buty an extension of education 
is an itidispi nsahlc preliminary to the lust and adequate reponrees for the development 
of local nerds are necessary tor the second. During thf4 lile-time of this council, a 
new Parliamentary Ooramission will arrive in India t^o study the experience of 
the eight or nine years and to hear opinions from alii sections of the population 
regarding the alterations, if any, which are desirable [in the comlitution of 1919. 
During that enquiry you will have an opjortunity on explaining tlie past and of 
recommending changes in the future. May 1 suggest lo you, in the capacity which 
I have asked you to allow me to to assume to-day. tltat the larger the measure of 
agreement you can secure, the greater will be the value rpf the evidence you can give 
on both tlieso points? it is lor this reason that 1 haver ventured to express an opinion 
on some of the larger issues involved in the framing of a constitution in order that 
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in the lime that rcmainB, you may be coiiBidcring these issues and crystallising 
opinion upon them". 

Hindu-Moblcrn Unity. 

Concluding, His Exccll; iicy refirn d to the problem of Hindu-Mosh m unity and 
said that the two communities were equally divided in the province; but to say that 
the rivalry was an ineuperabie obstacle to any constitutional advance would be 
absurd, but to igtiote altogether such a fundamental fact would be erjually foolish. 
He welcomed the felb.wship Movement. Tire only road to peace, said Lord Lytton, 
which (flets any hope, of succiss, is the one which the late Mr, C. U. Das ttied to 
follow and whrch I have equally liiid In f.dlow in the fortratiou of the Ministries, 
namely, the organisation ol parlies on prirlilical rather than on communal lines. How 
best to frame a drmccratic constitution, which will facilitate this obpet, and, whilst 
safeguarding the i!ue. repnsentation ol all, make the, ii prosentativ.s answerable to a 
mixed rathrr than to a communal eiictorale is, thcr. fore, another issue which 1 
commend to your special considiialion. If the hailing men of all partiis and all 
commuuilies in Bengal will concentrate their atitntion upon tiiia prnhlim, with which 
they are so espicially qualiliid to deal, instead ol waiting for outside suggestions, 
which each can criticise from llieir rtspcclive points of view, 1 feel sure that a solution 
will be found even be fore the l arliamcniaiy Commission at river, and in that case 
Bengal will iubtify the claim it is proud to make of h ading the political thought of 
India, The suggestion tliat the British l’.ti lianicti murl decide the tiimr an I form of 
each succereive stage in the dcvciopmtnt of the Indian constitution is often resented 
in this countiy end in one snisc vety naluially resented. Bui, genlhmen, there is 
no need to wail lor rarliaracnt if you can jourfclves iind a solution of the admitted 
difflcultief which btset tic patli of ornfiiiuiiona! ilrvelopraciit. The ratification by 
Parllamtlit of an rgrtenenl reached In this countiy would be an easy matter and 
involve no humiliation. It is only attempts to foicc prematurely a one-sided solution 
by violence and intimidation that bring strife and humiliation. In conclnsion, I 
desire to assure you that nothing which has happened during my term of office in 
this province has at all shaken my faith iu the necessity for developing the Indian 
constitution aa rap dly as possible on lines which will provide, for national rxprrssion, 
-I have found the difficulties to be greater than I knew before I came here, but 
difficulties are made to be overcome. It is the test of Blaiesinanship to recognise 
them and with unwearying patience and uudimiiilshetl faith to overcome them. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Tlie Tliird Bombay Lfigislativo Conneil under the Befoi'ma Act met at Bombay on 
tbo 18TH FEBRUABY 1927. The business of the House on this day consisted o£ 
swearing in of Members and the election of Mr. Dchlavi as President. Next day, 
the I9th instant the business of the House included an adjourment motion which 
was disallowed and the election of Bao Bahadur Kambli as Vice-President. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

On the 2lST FEEHUARy addressing the raembers of the Council His Excellency 
the Governor noted with satisfaction the much gorati r iutereat taken by the electors 
during the last election than on the previous occasion as was clear from the num¬ 
ber of votes cast. 

Referring to Dr. Paranipye's new offlec, he felt svrre that the members would 

congratulate him and would realise that riot only would India benefit by the ability 

and experience which ho would bring to the India Council, but that Bombay would 
have on it a representative fully acqiiaiiitul with the needs of the Presidency, His 
Government had suffired a great .and nnixpected loss; but while Dr. Paranjpye's 
departure was a lots to them his services in I.iindon woultl be a great gain to India 
in general and to Bombay in particular during the next five years which were fraught 
with so much importance. 

Coming to the budget His Excellency remarked that a deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs in 
Bombay's budget (or 1927-28 was approximately equal to the amount of provincial 
contribution (o the Government of India, so that but for what they bad to pay away 

to assist the finanoi B of Hie Central Government, they had in fact a budget which was, 

balanced. His E.tci llency reiterated that the Mtstoii Award had a very iniurious and, 
to his mind, unfair effect on Bombay’s fiiianoi's. It was impossible, be continued 
without soriooB detriment to essential services and irreparable damage to the security Of 
law and order and to the nation building s ryiees, to reduce expenditure further than 
bad already been done. 

“.My Government does not feel juetified in asking the Council to vote any further 
taxation in order to enaliic us to iiii et our liabiiily to the Oovernmeut of India and 
we arc fonunatc in bi'iiig able for the tim • being to meet I he excess from the savings. 
Wo do not do this w'itliout ,a rnirgiving, but with the confidence that a revision of the 
settlement coupled witli some refuru of Haile prosperity will enable us to continue to 
proviiie for the iiihahitants of tlds Presidency those services to which they are 
accustomed and to which tliey have a right.'’ 

Regarding the agricultural situation, His Excellency assured the members, it was 
unlikely a situatimi of a very serious character would arise. Dealing with the roads, it 
would appear to him desirable tlial before any Central Boai Board for India was set op 
full enquiry shouio be made into the qurstion .as to whether at any rate for a few years 
to come, development of roads should m t be solely a question for local Governments and 
before any deoisinn was arrived at, every pnsidcucy and province including Indian 
Btates should be consulted. 

Concluding, H s Excellency said that no one at present could forecast the constitution 
of the next flectfii Council, for during the life of the present Council the Statutory 
Commission would visit India anrl it might be that the recomm'endations of that 
Commission would have received Statutory sanction. So, t.he next Council might be 
a very different one. He did not. menliou this with any idea of suggesting that it 
should in any way nflueiico the action of tlm raembers. On tlie contrary, he would 
urge till m to do as they had done in the past, namely, to voice their views freely 
and honestly and consistently carry out their obligation to their constituents and 
their country. Judging by the past six years it might truly b-j said that tlie mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Council had endeavoured to work the reforms, however limited 
in their scope and difficult in their application in many respects the statute might 
appear to some of them. That was the right spirit and the presidency had every 
reason to be proud of its elected representatives. 
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Budget for 1 9 2 7-28. 

After the Govi'inor'e Eprcch, Sir O. V, Mohtfl, the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1927-28. In the coureu of hi^ speech he said :— 

The opening balance of the ytar 1926-27 was estimated at Rs. 664 lakhs which 
was expoetpd to ha reduced at the end of the year to Rs, 474 lakhs doe to revenue 

deficit of Es. 76 lakhs and deficit of 116 lakhs under capital and debts section. 

The revenue under the former head was Rs. 1,632 lakhs and expenditure 1,007 and 

under the latter head reooiptB were Its. 317 lakhs and disbursements Rs. 432 lakhs. 

For the next year the revenue unrler revenue account is estimated at Rs, 1,508 
lakhs and expendidure Es. 1,668 lakhs leaving a deficit of Es. 60 hikbs, wliile 
under debt deposits and advances receipts are Ua. 369 laklis ami disbursements 
Es, 423 lakhs with deficit of Es. 54 lakhs. Tlic deficit of Es. 76 lakhs, continued the 
Finance Member, was priiici[ially male up of decrease in revenue under tliree best 
revenue-earning heads, Land Uevenue, Excise and Stamps. The tiecrcase uniler the 
first head was due to unfavourable srasonal conditions and even larger suspensions 
and remissions W’ouid have to be given tlian harl been estimated when the budget 
was marie. Under Excise the fail was explained liy the experiment of trying a sysrorn 
of simultaneous actions wiiich, liowever, had not yielded the expeoterl results tliough 
the cost to the State was certainly exoihitant. The third head. Stamps, had suffered 
owing to depression in tra in. 

Coming to the Di vdopmcnt Department transactions which were not included 
in the figures given above. Sir Chunilal said that an adilitjonal subsidy of 7 aud a half 
lakhs had been provided for in the huilget for next year to meet estimated loss on 
sniurban fchetncs. The activities of the department had been curlalird but it was 
extremely difficult to make any reliable estimate of the loss. The department liad put 
down what it considered liquidation value. This loss amounting to Es. Ill lakhs 
was proposed to be covered by a subsidy of Es. 7 and a halt lakhs from general 
revenues to meet both interest and sinking fund charges on a 60 years basis. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member referred to economy in public expenditure and 
said that In every country the Victorian ideal of letting the people do evcrylliing for 
themselves was being abandoned and the activities of the Government were extending 
in directions which were not only not contemplated before but whero interference of 
Government was resented as obirctionablc. That the process of retrenchment could 
be carried on indefinitely and that it was possible to pot limit on public expenditure 
wouhl, he thought, be belied Iiy tlie experience of every member who had taken part 
in Municipal or Local Board administration. Bir Chunilal quoted figures to refute 
the Biatcment tliat reserved departments were allowed to obtain major part of the 
revruiH's, while the transferred dep.artmonts were starving. 

While the exycndituie on tlio lulter lia 1 increased by over Es. 46 lakhs, expunii- 
tore on the foim.'r Imd actuilly gone down by Es. 16 lakhs. 

Turning next to the criticism that per capila revenue, and expeiuiituro in Bombay 
was ttic highest, the Finance Member justrfied high per capila taxation on the ground 
of largeness of the area administered together with the compaiative spar-eness of the 
population and the high incidence of salary owing to Bombay being morn urbanised 
and iudostrialisfd than any other province in India. The iicccssily of a higher cost 
of administration in this presidency wai conclusively demonstrated by t>ie fact that 
district municipalities, which were entirely controlled by elected reprcsentai ives liad 
also to spend more per head of the population in Bombay than other piovincas. The 
five lakhs provided in the budget for expenditure on roads, said Bir Chunilal, was all 
that the [>rovince6’ attenuated resources could afford until the Central Government 

was in a position to release a portion of the motor and petrol taxation to be shared 

in or ntilisf'd by llie province. 

Ha concluded with an appeal to the House to approach their work informed by 
the principle of deciding each question on its merits inasmuch as the po.icy of persis¬ 
tence in unreasoned and continuous opposition must indirectly tend to bring in the 

evils ot communalism and time-serving expediency. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY led by Mr. Lalji KARAINJI th : opposition groups deli¬ 
vered a strong attack on the Qovetiimcnl’a financial policy when the general discussion of 
the Budget was taken up. Severe cirticism was directed to the policy of iucurring big 
debts expenditure on tiro BaoUbay scheme and the development programme and Mestoo 
settlement, 
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Mr. Lalji referred at the outset to the South African agreement and expressed 
gstisfsction at the amicable understaniiing arrived at. He tbankoii the Union Govern¬ 
ment for the assiBlano-! rendered to ttie Iiniian Delegation in arriving at the agreement. 

Proceeding to discuss the budget Mr. Lalji said that he was gratified at the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Finance Member, but was surprised at the remark made by him In 
presenting the budget that the (iebts of tlm liombay Goveram mt wore leas than two years' 
ordinary revenue and had bi en incurred for productive purposes. He considered such a 
efatemenl an apology for tli« unti nai)!!! financial policy of the Government. Ha appealed 
to the House to prevent the Government from spending the presidency’s revenue in the 
BackUoy scheme. Ho suggested that the di licit be wiped off by reducing top heavy 
expenditure. Why should not the Government for instance reduoa cue Executive Coun- 
cillorship and one Ministership ? 

Mr. B. T DESAl, S vavajist, said tliat ha liad been pained to read in the Finance 
Member’s Bpei (VI presenting the Budget who siiggesteil ttiat the policy of the Swarajists 
encouraged COM iiunalisra. Theio was no occasion tor making such a criticism of a party 
whose programme the Financo Member “ had not the sense to understand.” 

Sir Josep KEY said that much of tlie criticiaar that liad been hoard was due to the fact 
that members appearrvi to liavu forgotten l.tiat Bombay had been passing through a period 
of depression. The only criticism winch was resonable was that there had not been 
enough retr *nohm",ut, In this particular, the Finance Member should endeavour to do 
hia best. After ti fe.v more, speeches the House adjourned. 

Next day, tlte ;,’3UD FEBRUAllY, when the geneia! d scussion on the Budget was 
resumed, Mr, B. V. JADHaV, ix-Miiiister, took exception to the remarks of the Finance 
Member in Ids budget speech about communaiism and said tiiat communalism was not of 
rnoent growtii. 

Mr, K, F. Nariman : Whom arc you lecturing to ? 

Mr, Pahalajani ; is the subject of communaiism before the House, Sir f 

President; Where remarks relating to communaiism are concerned I have to be 
particularly careful. The Hon'ble member is replying to certain remarks of the Finance 
Member about communaiism. He is in order. 

Mr, Jadliav resuming hia aiidrcss said that the essence of the financial problem was 
the lot of the agriculturist aud all the attention ami resources of the Government sbonld be 
devoted to its betterment. 

Mr'. CHATFIHED tried to disalruso the members’ minds of the impression they 
seemed to entertain that the wltolc Presidency was in the grip of famine. Whatever 
distress there was uas only in gome pans of the I’resrdenoy where there had been scarcity 
of water diti to pin rl failnru of the rains. Tliat was nothing unusual. Tito Government 
were (juite alive to lire si riou.si’.-'iis of the sitirroiurt and iirepared to do all to relieve distress. 

Mr ANG.ADl suggested that the G'rvernra'.'tit ought to be able to carr-y on With less 
number of Ministers aitd Hxeojtive Coiincillois. 

Mr. J, E. BfEh, Revenue Member, explained in detail the steps tire Government had 
taken in tackling the agrrcultural situation. Revenue collections were being made with 
ver’y great care anii consider.ation, 

Moulvi Bafiuddin AFIMED maint.aini!d that so far as Muslims of the Presidency 
were conoornfd there was no ocmmuualism about them. It was not right to say that 
communaiism was tlie result of separate electorates. Formerly the Government used to 
nominate Muslims to represent Muslim inter, sis. Now the community elected its own 
representatives which was an improvement. 

Mr, WINTERBOTHAM, Chamber of Commerce, appealed to the House to develop 
provincial patrietism and stand by the Government in their fight against the Meston 
Settlement. The Houko then adjourneii. 

Excise Minister’s Statement. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY Mr, G. B, PRARflAN, tiie Excise Minister, explained, 
the Government’s excise policy. Since 1920-21, he said, as a result of the policy of 
rationing, consUDiption luid c irao down so far as country liquor was concerned, fn 
regard to foreign liquor, provincial Governments did not enjoy suiflcient control. He 
declared that every effort was being made to entorea a policy of prohibition. The 
Government were dnterrain'd to go forward with the policy at as rapid a pace as possible, 
Ncvcrtheloss, two memiiers speaking on prohibition criticised the Government’s policy 
and lieplored ttiat very U'.tle had been done towards enforcement of complete prohibition, 

43 
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The Oovsrnment’B educational policy was also strongly criticised by Eban Saheb 
Abdul LATIE KH AN who said that the portfolio had been entrusted to Ministers who 
were unmindful of Muslim educational interests and cared only for Brahmin education, 
Marathi education or Quiarati education. 

Explaining the Government's position regarding the need for retrenchment on which 
many members had spoken, the HOME MEMBER declared that cuts in the Police Depart- 
ment alone bad been carried out to the extent of over Ks. 12 lakhs recurring expenditure. 
After such sweeping reduotinn, a strong demand came from the public and the press 
for increase in police establishment, particularly in the north of the city, where develop¬ 
ment was being retarded by insufficient police force. In the face of snob a situation, it 
was difficult to make any further retrenchment. 

Beplying to the debate Sir Chunilal MEHTA, the Finance Member, asked the house 
to remember in criticising him that the Finauoe Member of a provincial Government 
which is a subordinate administration with many statutory obligations, was not free 
to do anything he liked. He was suhjeot to many limitations of the system he had to deal 
with. Beferring to his remarks on the Swarajya Party, which had been criticised at great 
length. Sir Chunilal said his intentieu was only to invito the attention of the House 
to the directions along which the party’s programme led the people. He had, however, 
no hesitation to concede that he owed bis present position as the Finance Member to the 
tact that he was a member of the public and also to the fact that the public demand 
for participation in the actual administration had its effect on authorities. Coming to 
the budget, ho repudiated the charge of himself i.eing refti red to as a Baniya. He 
accepted the designation and said that ho would do his best to bring to bear the Indian 
point of view with all the skill aUtibuted to a Baniya on the administration of the 
finances of the presidency. 

The Budget discussion then terminated and the House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill, 

On the 26TH PEBRUABY the Government and the opposition came to grips and 
ultimately the Government won. A bill further to ameud the ludian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act 1922 was before the House. Moving the Bill, the Pinanoe Member 
explained that the object of the Bill was to mak^ the Act permanent. The Act 
was passed for the purpose of increasing the revenue of the Govrrnmeut, and was to 
remain in operation for four years and if, at the end of that period, the financial position 
still made it necessary, its life was to he extande.i, A B Il to make the Act permanent 
was introduced last year, but the Council agreed to the extension of the Act only by one 
year. The result of five years’ experieno! ha l prove.! (.he necetsiiy of retention of the 
revised sosle of fees enacted in the measure. The rejection of the Bill by the House, 
continued Sir Ohunilai, would mean a Jo.is to the Oovernmhnt of ah mt Bs, 20 lakhs. 
By making the Act permanent, Bombay would only be coming into line with other 
provinces where the stamp duty was r.ivis.d at about the saiafl time as in Bombay but was 
made permanent at the enhanc. d rate. 

Opposition to the Bill was mainly based on two conditions that no more money 
should be given to the Government inasinucli as it liad not spent its resources in the past 
and that the duty proposed to be made permaueui would fall heavily on the poor people 
more than the richer classes. The hiiuse rejected tiie Swarajist motion for postponement 
of consideration of the Bill till the next s ’ssiou an.l passed its first reading by 62 to 27. 
The second and third readings were also passed. The House then adjourned. 

Demaud for Supplementary Grants, 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY a number of supplemsritary grants were discussed and 
passed in the Council, One of them was a demand for Bs, 10,000 excess expenditure in 
connection with elections. The Homo Member explained that the increase of Bs. 10,000 
over the estimate was necessitated by larger number of eleotors who polled and larger 
number of polling booths. In the course of disouesion, members drew attention to 
many detects and shortcomings of the voters’ list. The House then agreed to the grant. 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act. 

The Home Member then moved that the Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and 
Criminal Justice Act be read for the flr.rt time. The object of the Bill was to appoint a 
judicial assistant to the resident at Aden who would be able to exercise in oases referred 
to him all powers of the resident with a view to relieve the latter of at least a greater 
part of bis civil judicial work. The first reading was passed, Swarajists supporting 
the measure. The Bill was then proposed to be read a second time. 
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Mr, Amritalal SbetU moved an amendment that the Bill be referred to a select 
committee of nine. The amendment was carried and the house adjourned. 

City Munioipalitcs Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 28TH FlSBIiUAKY the House pnssed a Bill further to amend the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act 1926, The object of the Bill was to give power to the Government 
to extend beyond the period prescribed by Sictiou 24 of the Act and up to date not later 
than 3lBt December 1927, the life of an expiring Municipality or of a municipality whose 
term had expired validating all acts and proceedings done by the latter municipality as 
from date of its originaJ term iif oliice. When the section referred to was inserted in the 
Act, it was txpeeveu that lime given to newly constituted borougli monioipalities would 
be sufficient to enable them to digest rules for holding of new elections. But ibis ex¬ 
pectation bad not been lealised and the present measure was found necessary, 

The next motion the Council cuusiLicred was the acquisition of the sailors home and 
plans for proposed new Council Hall be approved and 8 laUhs and thirty-thousand be 
spent on work of building proposition which was moved by tlie Finance Member and it 
evoked considerable, hostile criticism especially from Mr. J. C, Bwaminatbau who, as 
representative of the cultivators, " would much rather sit under a banyan tree and legislate 
than squander as much as 8 and a ha.t lakhs on aequisition of new hail,” The proposition 
was eventually passed. The Council then adjourned, 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Demand Under Land Kevenue. 

Voting on demands for grants in the Council commenced on the Ist Match 1928. 
The brst demand taken was under ilio head Larnl Bevenue. Thu debate on this demand 
continued till the atlD MAUCH when Bao Baheb D. 1’. Desai moved that the provision 
of Bs. 61,80,000 for revenue collcclhm be riductd by seven lakhs. He appealed to the 
Government not to entuice colitclioii wherever lamiue conditions prevailed. 

Bupporting the motinu, Mr. W. H. Mukadan, whip of the Congress party, said that the 
situation was so letious mat some agiicuiturists were boriowing at the rate of four 
annas per rupee pet luonth. He even knew of an instance in which a farmer was obliged 
to go to the humiliating extent of pledging his womenfolk. Though the last was an 
extreme example, it neveilhek-ss indioaica the extent ot the evil. 

After further discussion the uiulion was thrown out and the Council adjourned. 

On the iTH MARCH, the Council passed the demand of nearly Bs, 63 Jakbs under 
the head Land Kevsnuc alter ail of the iicariy 00 motions lor either leduotiou or omiBsion 
ot provisions were withdrawn or lost in thu course of yesterday and to-day. 

Demand under Irrigation. 

On the suggestion of Sir Joseph Kay (Chamber of Commerce) the House agreed to 
postpone till 7th March consideration of the motions for cuts in grants for development 
tohemes. Demands for coiiatruciioti and inigatiou works were then taken up. Mr. 
Cowasp Jehangir, General Member, at iho outsvi made a statement on the progress made 
in Sukkur Barrage woika. Tlio first motion for a cut in the demand was moved by Mr. 
G, 1. Batel who wanted tliat piovlMon of Us. 24 lakhs tor special tools and plants should 
be reduced by Rs. fb iaklis. 

Mr, B, T. Desai, Swarajist, demanded an inquiry info the complaint so that the 
presidency might be saved from a repetition of the history of the Backbay Reclamation 
Scheme, The Chief Engineer in charge of thu Sukkur Barrage explained that during 
the three and a half years of his regime only thi'uu engines costing about Bs, 6,000 were 
found inefficient and thrown into the store room. They were working against time and 
had, therefore, to employ labour-saving and time-saving machinery as much as possible. 

After further discussion the motion was put and lost aud the house adjourned. 

The Sukkur Barrage Scheme, 

On the 6TII MARCH discussieu was resumed ou cuts under construction and irriga 
lion works, Mr. Bahalajaui moved that the total amount of Bs. 1,63,83,000 be reduced by 
Bs. 63,33,000. This provided an oppoiionuy for the general criticism of the Sukkur Barrage 
construction works in which aU scclious of the House joined. Several members gave 
expression of apprehensions that there were many defects lu the carrying out of work, 
ABegations of waste and iiregularity were made aud a strong plea was put forward fur 
(he appointment of an expert Committee to investigate the present state of affairs and 
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iay before the pnblic the exact condition in '.vbieh the bc'.iliuo whs. Ciiticism was 
particularly directed to what v.as described an extravaijanl scale on which bungalows had 
been built tor the convenience ol officers engaged on the works, Tlie bukkur Barrage 
scheme, it was c.ntonded, would, it tuccesblul, be not only to the ben. lit of the Oovuiii- 
ment of Bombay but also to that of lUo Governinenr, of Inilia. U was only proper 
therefore that the Oovernment of luilia should bear a part ol the i xpcn.lii me on it. 

Mr. Wiles, K inanco Scoictary, Mr. H.Hiiison and the Chief Engineer leplicd on 
behaif of thu Government and aaauicd un-inbL'is that stricti'tt coniioi was being exercised 
on every item of cxpendilum and the posiiiou of the cchcine was very sHiishiciory, Toe 
Chief Engineer denied that bung.alowe were in any sense luxuiious and said that even 
after completion of works, these wouol be in use as iisidcncc of officers in charge of the 
scheme. 

Further discussion was adjourned till the 7T11 M.CIICII when Mr. I’ahal.ajaui, reply¬ 
ing to the debates, rc-iterated the demand for a committee of enquiry into the Sukkur 
Barrage Works. 

The General Member, on behalf of the Goveinnunt, admiUed that tlic w.,rk had been 
18 months behind scheduled tim.', but in big schemes like ilie Sukkur Barrage some 
delay was possible. The. constiurnum of cauul.s was piogressing at a very satiblaclory 
speed and irrigation could be co.nmenccil in Iho hot wtatlnr of IPSl, The dredgers, it 
was true, had not done what was expicled of them hut that had not impeded the piogiess. 
The Government had no objection to a comniitiee br ing appointe.l as suggested to 
scrutinise the woiks and the officers in charge would give it ail help they could, Tho 
motion was put and lost. 

Demand under Excisi - 

The Oovcrnmi ru’s Excite policy li.cn cinne undi r di: .'um.Ioii win n a nuinhiT of cuts 
were proposed m the (hinaiul loi about Bs. 5d mkl.s unnle cy the Excise Minister. The 
debate evoked declaialion from the Finance -Member that suver.al disCjn riot hail b-.-cn 
closed and every efloi t was being mudo to eiitoice Uic deciaicd policy of prohibition. A.l 
motions for outs were lost and finally the house took up discussion on a cut ul one lakh in 
the whple demand which raised the qusliou of policy. Alter a tew spccclies the discus¬ 
sion was adjourned, 

Bombay Development Schemes. 

On the 8TH MAllCII an imporlant slatcmcnt on llie activities of the Di velopincnt 
Department was made by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, General Member, in moving the 
demand for Us. C6 lakhs for devr-lopmcnl tchemes in Bombay. With regsr.l to the 
Bcclamatlon he said that the Government had accepted the Meais Oommiltee's 
recommtndatious to complete filccks 1, k, h and V, but tins Government would fuDy 
abide by the Council’s opinion rfgardiug the woik on Block 0. Dialing with the recent 
accident to the dicdgel. Sir Gco.ge Ihoyd, ho said that I In- committee which hat inquired 
into it bad foind that no inoividuat was iispoiibible lor u, Ttie lUedger was covered 
by inturatce, but the company with whom the insurance was placed had not yet 
accepted liability. Meanwhile, woik on Block 7, which was interrupted by the sccidont, 
has been continued with tlio help of the Ka.u. As lor suburban schemes, about Ks. 7 
and one half lakhs would have to he pioviikd lor nict ting losses on ll.em. In conclu¬ 
sion he announced that the Govcinment, ot India l.ad agreed to reduce the interest 
charged in lil21 ‘22 of Its, 103 and one half lakhs lioni (1 and one fourth to -f and 
three fourth per cent, and to deduct the loan from the cost ot Block 8 of Back Bay 
■which is to be handed over to the military authorities. He .also announced that the 
Development Directorate had been taken under direct control by the Government. 

Sir Joseph Kay moved a cut of about Kh. 21 and one half lakhs in the Bs. 43 lakhs 
provided for Back Bay and pleaded for abamlonoient of tlui work on Biock G. Tho 
motion v/as widely supported. 

The discussion was contiued on the next day the OTfi MARCH when all speakers 
expressed strong opposition to tilling Block Vl on the groun l, chielly, tnat it would not 
find a ready maiket B'hen recJaimid, seeing Ihamll the laud already ihero hud not been 

taken up. 

The Government member rejilying reiterated the assurance that tlie Government were 
prepared to abide by the Council's decision as to tho work on Biock VI. 

Sir Joseph’s motion was pressed to a division and carried by (ib against 28. 

The House then considered Hit reduction He. J in the tntai liemaud for elevelopmcnt 
proposed by Mr. Ltilji Naianji. iir. l,a,ji criticised the podey aral woiking ot U.c Develop¬ 
ment Department, which he cbatacicrrscd as a ‘‘fraud on the Council ami the public,” 
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whicli had had U-.e effect of mortgaging the progress of the Pi'usideucy for about two 
dccaciee. The motion was defeated by a targe m8joi'ii,y. 

The Administration of Aden, 

On Ibe lOXH MAIICH surprise was expressed by the Home iVleiubcr at the settlement 
announced in the Assembly regarding tlie lutuie admiuisliation of Aden. 'The tJovern- 
ment of Bombay, bo said, did not, in vitw of tbai tetiiement, propose to proceed wild 
Ibe second ixaedng of the Bill furtber to aiueiid tbo Aden. Uivtl and Ciiiniuai Justice Act 
ol 188i. JJui’iig the liist leading of ilic Bill a few days ago lie and iho Oiiiet Secretary 
bad no reason 10 suppose that this decision was immiuout. i'tia fact that Hie Uoveru- 
ment of India bad permitted the Bombay Uovcrnmtut to proceed with ibe Bill showed 
that this dteisien was not expeeUxi. As to what the nature ot the luture admiuiBtiaiioii 
of Aden was going to be was nut known 10 ibe fioveiumeut of Bombay beyono wliat 
bad appeared in uua.■ipapei's and it was obvious that many ol tbu details in regard to 
that adoiiiiislrstion had not been aeitltd. Ibo Home ivlember added that tbc Uoveru- 
ment of Bombay would prciis Ibeir claims m r,.'gat’d to llic oxpciidiiure recently incurred 
by them. 

Demand under Kxeise. 

Ttm House tben prooenlcd to discuss llio excise policy of llm Aoveiiuneut and bad not 
Cuncluded when the (luuncil adymrued. 

On the IITH MAllCll, replying to the debate, tbe Uou. Mr, 0, B. I’nidhan, 
Excite Minister, rtiloialed ibai lim Uovernment did nut piopote to go back on 
tbeit rlcclaicd jjolicy. bcveral of tbc recommeudalions ot ibo Eioiec (Joiumitieo liad 
been given effect to. bteps wbicb tbe Uovetmui.ut bud so liir taken were ratlouiiig, 
reduction in tltr 1 umber ol sbops, biingiug eewn llic slreuglb ot liquor, inOreaBiug 
tbe sliJl-lnad duty i.n liemp otugs and opium. Tiny bad also cui tailed Ibu bouis 
of sale, b lube ttliing foreign iiquor iiad been breugiil uiulir eoiitrot by the imposi¬ 
tion of vend fee, Tbe Government weio anxious tliat people should not go in for 
cheap foreign liquor in the place ol country liquor. Tlie main difficulty was bringing 
Ibe Native blates in line with the prohibition policy adopted by tlie Govermnint;. 
As a result of the tall in revenue, many of these States were c.umouiiug and the Govern¬ 
ment were trying to secure tlicir Excise rights by paying more ccmpensatlou. The most 
effective method by furthering the policy of prohibition was to make liie tax on liquor 
as high as possible without stimulating illicit proooctiou to a d. gi’cc vviiiob .vomd incieaaa 
instead ol dituinisbiug the total coutumptiuu and vtiihuut diawing people to substitute 
drugs and other barmiul lorm of li(.),uur. The Governiiieui were not anxious to continue 
this form of raising revenue if other ways and means couta 00 lound whiou would throw 
the burden on broad shoulders and not on i.lic siiouldcrs ol llie pour. 

Mr, I'atci's motion to reduce llic demand uiiucr E.vciao tioiu U.s, 51 lakhs was 
then put and lost and the total demiiiid was carried. 

Deinaud under E.lucalion. 

The House then took up tiio demand uuder the lu ud Education and procetded to 
discuss the policy ol ibe Government vvilti leleieuoe to the Euiopcau talucaiiuu. 

Alter animated ditoussiou llic Council lUiew out Mr. Blnvdusaui’s token molion 
lor a cut 01 . one rupee in the demand lor lbs, 7 jakhs for European education in 
the presidtney. Thu mover said that bis motion was iiuvudcd 10 record me prottsl ot iiic 
House against the system by wbicb the subject of Euioptan education was kept beyond 
the pale of popului control. 'Thu liouso then adjoutned. 

On the IkTH MABCH the discussion on giants for oduoation was continued, Bao 
Haht'b Dr. latil movtd a cut ot Us. one lakh from its. 7 Jakhs provided for Goverumiuit 
Arts Colleges and complained that the Government was spending more in higher educa¬ 
tion and starving primary education. On the Education Minister's explanation that 
local bodies had been asked to submit schemes tor the progress of primary education 
and these the Government would consider and sanction, me Uao Babeb withdrew the 
motion, 

A motion lor a cut of Bs 61,000 for iulcr-scieucc oiasaes at the Deccan College, Poona, 
evoked oousideiabiij discussion. Supporters of ihe molion arguud that it was nut fair to 
give artiticial suppert lo any insiitutiun and complained that the claims ot DUai'war 
Colhgo had not teen consiuered, ft was also maiutaiuud that Hie Pci gusou College had 
Bcicuoe classes alrti-dy aud there was no uiguui need lor opening similar classes in the 
Deccan College. Dppotilion to the motion ran on communal lines. One Muslim member 
dioiared that there was great demand for inter-science classes in the Deccan College as 
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Mahomcdan stutUuls were kept away from tha i'erguson Oollrge, since the intention oE 
the Brahmins who controlltd the latter was to keep Mahomedaris onrducsted bo that they 
might nod compete with them. The motion was eventually withdiawn, 

The House then procccdKl to discuss tlie total grant ot about Bs. 2 crorea for Educa¬ 
tion—Tiaiisferrcd. The Government was subjeett'd to severe criticism on the score of 
having tiansferred the rtsponBibility for primary education to local bodies who were hardly 
capable either financially or otherwise to bear the bunlen. The discussion was adiourned. 

Administration of Aden. 

Oil the 14TH MilRCH Mr. A, Sheth moved an adjournment of the House to con¬ 
sider the tianster of Aden to the Imperial Uovttnment and voiced tho resentment felt by 
the memheis at the failure of the Government of India to consult the Bombay Government 
or the Council before reaching a decision. The motion called forth a statement on behalf 
ot the Government of Bombay from Sir Chunilal Mehta who put the H. use in posBCBsion 
of celtain information on the subject which had been communicated to the Qovtiuraent, 
firstly, the transfer related purely to mililaiy and political matlers. The civil admiiiistra- 
tjon would continue to be in tho hands of the Goveinment of India and it was understood 
that Aden would continue to be as at present pan of British India. Military and political 
administration of the settlement, continued Hir Chunilal, were never the concern of tho 
Bombay Government as relations with neighhouiing powers or authorities and with 
European powers who had interest in that region were not in their charge or of concern 
to the Bombay Government in whose position therefore the decision announced made no 
change. In view of the eiplanation, the motion was withdrawn. 

Demand under Education. 

The Minister for Education thrn aunouuced that ho w.rs considering the appointment 
shortly ct a Committee to go into the curricula of primary, secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion with a view to (O-ordiuate three courses and to give them a vocational bias. In 
regaid to the working of the primary Education Act., he had issued instructions to 
otlicers in his department not to work the act in a harsh manner, but so as to give the 
local bodies as much freedom of action as possible in all rlomostic matters. The demand 
lor educatiou was then unanimously passed. 

Demand under AgticuHure. 

The Bcuse then took op discussion of the demand for 26 lakhs for agriculture and 
loeo tor the day before concluding it. 

On the 16 TH MARCH Sir Chunilal Mehta, speaking on the demand under the bead 
agticultoif ot Rs. 26 lakhs, admitted that there was a big gap in tho requirements of the 
Bgi'icullurins wlnlo there wi-s rro agency to supply the co-operative movemrnt coiiU;- 
baling abour six cjorts out ol stasonal turds of agriculturists amtiunttug to 25 crores. 
There was, iheielore, some truth in the complaints Horn the cultivators that largo areas 
of lands were lying uncultivated lor lack of funds and when this was brought to his 
notice in Khandrsh, the complaint was invistigated by a committee and the maximum 
limit of the borrowing of the cultivators in these parts was raised from 300 to 000 ropers. 
There weie several liacts in the presidency where the cultivators could safely be given 
more loans than at present and provincial co-operative banks had largo sums of money 
which ciuid he utilised for the purpose. 

Mr. G. B. Bradban, Minister lor Agriculture, said that the whole question of fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings was under investigation by the Government. Tho total demand was 
then made. 

Demand Under Public Health. 

Tha demand for Rs. 21 lakhs under public health was discussed at length, Mr. 
SUivdasani complained that Gujarat did not receive a lair treatment in the matter of 
giants lor woiks relating to public health. After further discussion, tho demand was 
made in lull and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Introduced, 

On the 16TH MARCH a number of non-official bills were introduced. Out of eight 
bills for maJly introduced two related to tho ITesident’s salary, one of them seeking to 
reduce it from Re, 3,000 to Its. 2,000 and the other allowing him a salary only so Jong 
as be iltvotid the whole time to the busintss of the Council. The third bill moved by 
Mr. J. Adtiyn au bad the object of enabling the Government to authorise the Wieteiir 
India Turf uiub to permit the presence on the raco-couise in Poona and Bombay of a 
limited number of bookmakers, It had been found by experience, he said, to be im- 
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possible to suppress unlicansod bookmakers from the premises o£ the TurE Club and 
despite the efl'orts of tlin police it was known that the bookmakers existed outside these 
premises. It was obviously better that such gambling as did exist should be under 
proper oontro and it was bidieved that, under strict cen iitions which it would be possible 
to enforce, much of unlioensni gambling could bo suppressed. The fourth bill was in¬ 
tended, as the mover explained, to remove iiiequ.ality between the rich and tho poor 
candidates in an election under tho law as it existed, hiring of vehioli'S was included in 
corru|)t practices but a ricli and influ'nti.rl candiilutc evaded it by borro ving vehicles 
from frieuds, wliik' the poor rival was at a disadvantage in that his only r course was 
to hire veliicles which was prohibited by rules. 

Klection to Advisory Committee. 

The House Uion devoted over two lionis to the question of eleof ing members to the 
Advisory Committees of the three railways in the city but finally p stponed the election 
till the u xt d.iy. 

Land Revenue Asstssmmt Committee’s Report, 

The first non-official resolution standing in tlie name of Rao Bahaiiur Kale and 
recommending that immediate effect be given to th."! suggestions contained in the report 
of the Land Revenue Asaessment Coininillee recently published was tlieu taken up and 
was still under discussion when tho House luso for the day. 

On tho III'H MARCH only one non-official resolution could bs disposed of by this 
si'tsion of tliii Bombay Legislative Council before it was prorogued. Wilh the 
exception of Ml liour tor qiieslioiis the ilay was occupied with 'liBOussion on llio B.aliadur 
Kalt’s resolution for giving efl-'Ct to the recummendation of laud r-wniie as essnient of 
wliioh two wire specially slivssid by lum-officia! mmiib'is as most iirgi-ut an I important. 
They were, fiisr,, that ia ravitiiig assessmeut of land revenue regard should be had to the 
profits of ouIHvation. The Settlement officer should taka into account tho following 
factors; (a) Tlie state of communioaliou during tiie previous settlement j (b) I’roxiraily 
of markets; (c) Trend of prices ; (d) Ooiieral economic conditions and history of tract | 
(e) Result of crop cxpeiiments and (f) Rental v.tliie. In order to ascertain the rental value 
the real I'l iils paid in op n couipctilion by tenants to landlords during the five years 
immediately preceding the revision siltlcimnt excluding years of abnormal prices should 
bo taken into consideration. 

Secondly, tliah tho standing to examine all revision scttloraent propo-als. The non- 
official st’ciion of the Hou e maiutained that pormaneat settlement should bo introduced 
after cquaHsirg assessment iiy I'uing it us per cent, of tlie profits of cultivation. 
Failing this 110 revision of Hut s.u.tleiueeL should bo ma.ie without the approval of tho 
Council. They condi nmed the Uovi'riim. ut’s action in proceeding with the revisioiia 
while the wliole queiliim was still un ler considLiatioii of tho v'ouneil. Officials pointed 
to the delay that had nlri ady t.'iktu p'acu iii arriving at a decision on tlie question and 
contended that several lakhs of lupees would luivu boim lost to the State if revision of 
settlement had not been carried out by t.ln Oovernrnent. 

Finally, the rtsoln'iim was carrioil by 63 to 29 with the additiou that pending 
legielation along the lime of the iccommciidaiionB of the commiltre, orders should be 
issued to the revenue authorities eoiic.Tmd not to collect assessmimt changed in revision 
after the 1.6th March, 1924. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council. 

On the 24TH JANUARY His Excellency the Governor, aocoinpanieJ by VibOountoBS 
Gofchen drove in Stale to the Council Chamber and opened the third Ilrformed Madras 
Council, which he addressed. Mr, C. V. S, Naraaimha Kaju, the President, was in the 
chair. There was full attendance of membera and nine new members took the oath of 
allegiance. 

The moat important businrsa after the Qovernor’a addreas was the election of the 
Deputy I'reaident, for w’hich the Independent Party nominated Mrs. Muihulaksbmi Ammal, 
tlie lady member of tho Council. Other candidates having withdr.a'vu from the field, 
she was eketrd unopposed as Deputy President. 

Governor’s Address. 

H. E. the Govi inoi, in .addresaing the Council, obaorved aiaoa the last session there 
has bren considerable change in the position of paitioa, but there has been change in 
the nredf and riquiii'menta, in tile hopcB and aspirations of tlie people of thia Presidency 
and of India r.a a whole as to the ineasniv. of time in which thefc cm be fulfilled and the 
ultimate extent to which they can bn eatisfied. Thero may bo difference of opinion, 
but I would vtnlui'e to hope (hat at io.ast on the road towards those ideala wc can all 
march together in a spirit of joint enileavonr and determination, that no action of 
oura shall obstruct the forward march, although different paths may be chosen all 
leading in the same, direction. 

It is for us here in Madras, in the Presidency in which so strong effort has been 
made to work the Reforms to demonstrate at this psychological moment in the history 
of the Reforms our fitness for further responsibilities. 

In conoJusioD, tho Governor referred to the Statutory Commisaion provided for 
by the Government of India Act, which will begin to function at the latest in 1929, 
and in any case in the lifc-lirnt! on the present Council. He was convinced that the 
members of the House were cognisant of the paramount rieed of demonstrating to that 
Commission that tho education of the electorate and the country at large and the 
development of team spirit, which should underlie and was the necessary concomittant of 
all drmocratio institutions, had proceeded on right lines towards further constitutional 
dtve’.opmrnt end riorganisation of the niachiiicry of the Ooverument so as to conduce 
to tho best advantage of the Presidency, 

H. E. hopul erpeftially that with ungrudging oo-opeiation of the Cuaitcil a strenu lus 
campaign will bo iiiitiaird for educational advancement and general amelioration of 
the depresed and backward classes, whose progress would without doubt facilitate all 
further steps. 

Adjournment Motion on Metture Project. 

On the 24TH JANUARY, after interpellations, a motion for the adjournment of the 
busimss of the house to discuss the ur.Rati»f,actory nature of the irrigation department 
and the necessity tor modifying with a view to grant irrigation facilities to the district 
of Triobinopoly was moved by a repicsenlalive of that distiict. The Preshient allowed 
the motion which was set down for discussion on the next day subject to the approval 
of the Governor, The house then proceeded to transact mm-offioial business. 

The first item was a resolution recommending that famine relief works should at 
once be started by the Government in non-dellaic tracts of Nellore district. A number 
of amendments extending the scope of relief worts to other areas were also tabled. 

The House next permitted Mr. Saldanha to introduce an amending bill to the 
Elementary Education Act. The xVmending Bill to the Andhra University Act was not 

moved. 

After lunch the adjournment motion brought by the member from Coimbatore to 
discuss the unsatisfactory nsitnre of Government order on irrigation and the urgent 
necessity to madiiy It, specially with a view to granting some irrigation facilities under 
Mettur Ecbi me to districts of Cnimbalore and Salem wss discussed. 

Mr. Narayanswamy Pillai moved an amendment to include Trichinopoly also, but it 
was ruled out of order, Ueprest idativcs from Salem, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly sup- 
ported the motion. The mover pointed out that the Mettur project had depopulated 66 
square miles of land for purpose of stagnation water and had rendered homeless- about ten 
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hundred thousand. The speaker urged that the Qovernment should provida (or Irrigation 
by way ot compensation of about 25,000 acres of land below Mettur dam for which the 
people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even at maximum rates, 

Sir C. P. Kamaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of the Government, said that tha 
soope of the Mettur Project was such that the extension of the seheme to Coimbatore and 
Salem was impraolioable whilo the district of Triohinopoly was well served by Kattalai 
system. 

The member for Tanjore was speaking on the motion when the President announoed 
that it was five and the discussion automatically stopped. 

On the 25TIt JANUARY, an adjournment motion brought by a member from Coim* 
batoie to discuss tbe “unsatisfactory nature of the Oovernment order on irrigation and the 
urgent necessity to modify it, specially with a view to grant some irrigation facilities 
under the Mettur scheme to the districts of Coimbntore and Salem," was talked out. 

The mover pointed out that tbe Mettur prujeot had depopulated 66 square miles of 
land and had rendered homeless about 200,000 people. He urged that Qovernment should 
provide for tbs Irrigation of about 26,000 acres of land below the Mettur Dam, for which 
the people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even maximum rates. Sir 
Bamaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of Qovornmont, said that the scope ot the Mettur 
project was such that an extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and Salem was impraotica* 
ble, while the district of Triohinopoly was well sorved by the Kattalai system. 

On the 26TH JANUABY, a resolution urging the Government to start relief works, 
including remission of revenue for the next three months in the non-deltaio tracts of 
Nellore and i» areas affected by tbe failure of the monsoon in the riistriots ot Qanjam, 
Qodavery, Guntur, Kurnool, North Arcot, Triohinopoly, Tinnevelly, Ballary, Anantapur, 
etc,, was passed atler a prolonged discussion. The Bevenue Member explained the Govern¬ 
ment policy and said that relief measures could not be directed to compensating farmers for 
any loss they may have auslained during a bad season. The Government directed thelt 
attention primarily to taking steps to avert the loss of human life, and to support those 
who might become destitute. He, however, promised to take such measures as were possible 
through tbe agency of district officers. 

On the 27TH JANUABY, Mr. Satyamoitlii moved the adjournment ot businois for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent public importance, namely, tbe need for the 
Oovernmeut ot Madras to represent to the Government of India tbe opinion ot tbe Council 
that it wholly disapproved of the action of tbe Government of India In sending Indian 
troops to Chino, taken as it was without reference to the Legislative Assembly. 

The President asked the mover whether the motion was in order. 

Mr. Saljamurllii stated that, the motion merely sought to communicate the opinion 
of the house, as a representative popular body, to tbe Coniral Government, and had no 
intention of interfering with the foreign reialions of the Central Government, Besides, 
matters affecting the Central Government bad on previous occasions been discussed on 
the floor of the House. Ho pointed out that tbe matter was also of local importance as 
troops, especially Sappers and Miners, were repotted to be despatched from the Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir Bamaswami Aiyer, the Loader of the House, objected (o the motion as it affected 
the relations of tbe Government of India with a foreign Government. 

The President satisfied himself that the motion was in order, and allowed its dis¬ 
cussion being fixed for the afternoon, snbject to the Governor's approval. 

Before the Council rose for lunch tbe President announoed that the Governor bad 
disallowed Mr, Satyaraortbi's adjournment motion. 

Moplah Colonisation of the Andamans, 

There were about 45 resolutions on the agenda, of which only three were discussed 
and passed. The most important of tliese was one on the Moplah onlonisation of the Anda¬ 
mans which recommended to the Government tliat immediate steps be taken to cancel the 
scheme and to transfer all Malabar rebellion prisoners from the island to Indian jails. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Osman, Home Member, stated on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that the Government of India was responsible for the scheme, that at present there 
was no such things as Moplah colonisation, since tbe scheme had been made an all-India 
one, and that the objections raised against it wore purely sentimental. Several members 
spoke condemning the scheme and asking for its immediate cancellation. The resolution 
was passed by 66 votes to 28. 

Another resolution passed on this day recommended to tbe Government to amend the 
Famine Code in order tp facilitate famine relief works by zamindars and landowners, 

44 
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Elodo BeligioHB Endowments Act, 

Replying to interpellations regarding the Hindu Religious Endowments Aot, the 
Law Member said that in view of the circumstanoes It was the intention of the Govern- 
roent with the help, it possible, of members of all the interests concerned, to eiplore the 
subjects about which a controversy had taken place, and to bring forward an amending 
Bill at the earliest opportunity to improve the Act, wherever necessary, and make it 
acceptable to the people for whos.’ benefit in was intended. 

The first Session of the Madras Council closed on this day after a four day s 
sitting to meet again on the Ist March for the Budget session. 

Financial Statement for 1 927-28. 

On the 1ST MARCH, in presenting the financial statement for tlio year 1927-28, Mr, T, 
B. Moir, the Finance Member, summarised the position thus :— 

"Against a revenue of 1654'80 lakhs we anticipate an expenditure of 1724 13 lakhs 
in 1027-1928. Expenditure on that scale is rendered possible only by the fact that we 
have accumulated revenue balances amounting to I34'71 laklis. These balances once spent 
do not recur and "'represent in part unanticipated windfalls, in part expenditure in pre¬ 
vious years less than what provided for in thi ir budgets. We are also labouring under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season which will affect the revenues of the coming as 
well as of the current year. Even under normal ciicumslauces these revenues increase 
but slowly and our existing commitments will for several years continue to absorb the 
major shava of sncli additions to our resources. We have also large commitments under 
schemes of a uou-recuri ing nature while schemes of capital expenditure ate for the 
present making increased demands on our revenues in connection with the payment of 
interest and the re-payment of capital 

" It might under these circumstances be urged that there is an element of recklessness 
In the budget now placed before the Council. I do not dmy that all those consideration 
give food for thought but in the first place we may reasonably hope that the next monsoon 
will not follow the example set by its predecessor. Oar commitments are not so out of 
our control that we cannot adjust future expenditure to our existing resources, sliould 
that, 1 sincerely hope it will not, prove necessary. And I am so impressed by the 
immense amount of ground yet to be covered in all administrative directions that I am 
unwilling to give the signal for reduced speed until oonvineed that it is essential. 

“And here it is well to remember that oar potsntini iTsonrc’s are not exhausted, 
though when and to what extent they will be released icsis ultimately in other hands 
than ours, Although it is a roattet in which a heavy lerponsibility rests upon our 
representatives elsewhere, wo still p.ay a contribution of 165 lakhs from our provincial 
revenues to the Central Government. With tiiat sum at our disposal we would have 
gufiScl'-nt resources to meet all rtasonable or possible administrative developments tor the 
tett three years 

" It is the peculiar misfortune of onr Presidecoy that in its Pilgrim’s Progress towards 
possession of its own estate, it has encountered and still encounters formidable obstacles 
and that at each stage fresh and fierce lions roar against it. But so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India are concerned the long fight is over. In (he budget which was produced 
in the Legislative Assembly yesterday the Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett announced that if 
tlie Government of India’s proposals for 1937-1028 are adopted they ensure a total 
recurring remission in respect of the provincial contributions of 360 lakhs and a non¬ 
recurring remission of 268 lakhs. The share of this Presidency is 116 lakhs recurring 
and 49 lakhs non-recurring, that is to say onr province will at last stand in full 
possession of its proper ie,venueB, 

"It would be rank ingratitude on my part if, km, wing as I well do how colossal the 
task has been, I fail to pay a tribute, to the sincerity and the determination with which 
Sir Basil Blackett has laboured to remove what l,e has termed ‘ a millstone round the 
neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments poisoning their 
mutual relations and hampering every action." [ do not ignore their lions still in the 
path nor am 1 prone to count my chicb'tiB before tliey are hatched but I fervently trust 
that his efforts will be crowned with success and that that success which will mean so 
much to this Presidency will be secured not merely by the goodwill of the Government 
of India but by the active co-operation of onr own representatives in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. 

" I have already stated that given our revenues we can contemplate a noteworthy and 
continuous development of our ameliorative programmes during the least three years, that 
too without any additional taxation ; such is the prospect opened before our eyes. It 
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exceeds OCT most sanguine anticipatious and it is one which 1 venture to thiule this 
OcuEoil and the people of this Pieeidency will not readily forego.” 

With the expenditure put at an advanced figure with large commitmentB under 
eohetnes of a non-recurring nature with Echeuee of capital expenditure making increased 
demands conceded, it might be urgcii that there was an element of recklessness in the 
budget. Hut he hoped for belter monsoon next year and Govt’s oommitments were not 
so out of control that they could not iidjust future expenditure to their existing resonrees, 
Stiil, their potential resouices were not exhausted. Even the present schemes were made 
possible by reason of accumulated revenue balanoes which to-day amounted to 134 lakhs. 

Discussion on Important Bills, 

After the Finance Member’s Bpecch the Ciioncil granted a sum of Rs. 60,000 to the 
Government for the purchase of sera end vaccines required for the inoculation of cattle, A 
heated discussion next ensued on the Finance Member’s resolution asking for approval of 
the house for continuation of unlinished irrigation and civil works. The opposition charac¬ 
terised the motion as illegal. After considerable discussion the motion was put and lost 
without division. 

Small Causes Courts Act. 

Sir Ramaswami Iyer then introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Presidency Small 
Causes Courts Act giving iurisdiction to (he. city civil court now vested in High Court to try 
cases relating to the title ol property of small value. The Bill was passed into Jaw. Two 
other oflBcial bills were then introduced and referred to the Select Committees. The first 
was a Bill to amend the Madias Prevention of Adulteration Act providing effective 
remedies against sale of watered milk, aduUcralcd creem, butter and the second Bill to 
repeal the Madras Planters Act, The Council adiourned. 

The Budget Discussion. 

That dyatohy is unworkable in practice was the sum and snbstarrco of the speeches 
made in the Council on the 3RD FEWiUAHy in course of the general discussion on the 
budget. While the Congressmen said so directly, members of other parties gave out 
enough material to enable any impartial obsarver to come to that decision. The first 
speaker was a Swatajist, Mr. P, C, Venkatapathi Baju, who drew attention to the lack of 
irrigation facilities and starving of nation-building departments. 

Sir A. P. Patro, ex-minister, congratulated the Finance Member and said that financial 
independence was a condition precedent of provincial autonomy. He pressed for relief in 
taxation notably in court fees and stamp duties. 

Mr, G. Harisarvothama llao subp.’ottd the builget statement to a critical analysis from 
the democratic point of view, and proved how it liopelessly failed to stand that test. The 
cause of the ryot was advocated by everyone of the speakers and the encouragement of 
cottage industries and hand-spinning was also advocated. Mr. Krishna Nair sounded a 
note of warning against proceeding with fuitber vrork in connection with the gigantic 
Cauvery mettuf project which is estimated (0 cost more than six crores without placing 
on the statute book an irrigation law which the irrigation member himself bad very often 
emphasised as essential before launching upon any big proj et. The way in which selec¬ 
tions are made to the High Court Bench camo in also handy for criticism while a 
Christian and two Mohamndan members pressed for communal jastice. The discussion 
was on the whole on a high level oompated with the previous years. 

On the ITH MARCH, in course of tlie general discussion on the budget, attention was 
drawn among other things to the need for promotion of rural sanitation, Indianisation of 
higher posts, notably in the police department and the improvement of the maohiuery of 
administration of civil justice iu mofussil. 

Doctor Mothulakhsmi Aramal pleaded for the establishment of children hospital for 
Madras and opening up of now secondaiy schools for women. Opposition members also 
nrged retrenchment and reorganisation of the departments of agriculture and industries. 

Mr, C. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the budget as a luoid and 
business like one and expressed appreciation of the provision for agricultural and indust¬ 
rial development but regretted a lack of provision for combating social evil. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Voting on Budget demands oommeuced on the 14TII MARCH, Token motion on 
demand under Survey and Settlement, under the head Land Revenue afforded opportunity 
for opposition metnbeis to criticise the Laud Revenue Policy of the Madras Govcinmeat, 
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Spfakers emphasised the need for the introduction of a satisfactory Land Revenue Settle- 
ment^Bill giving the Legislative Council power to fix rates. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying said that the Council had no mandatory 
voice in the matter and that the proper course would be for the reiponsible Minister to 
bring in a motion, The token cut was carried. The Council next negatived by 67 votes 
to 38 the Swarajist motion ior total omission of Ks. 24,78,300 aliotment for Survey and 
Settlement, 

Demand Under Excise. 

On the 16TU MARCH disoussian centred round the Swarajist motion for a token out 
in the salary of the Excise Commisaioner. 

During question time the Home member slated in answer to interpellation that the 
number of women and children taken to Andamans under colonisation scheme was 336 
and 610 respectively. 

Bwami Venkatachalam Chetty, opposition leader, warned the Ministry that no 
country would tolerate a Government which did not quicken up the pace to total pro¬ 
hibition. Mr. Kriahnan Nair in calling on the Independent Ministry to carry out tbo 
policy of prohibition tonk occasion to declare that the “ .fustics" party bad decided not 
to accept office in the present Council. The President asked lilm to confine himself to 
the Excise policy. Mr. Krishna Nair drew attention to the fallacy of the Swarajists con¬ 
demning dyarchy and at the same time supporting Ministry. Several speakers empbasised 
the need for forward atrp towards total prohibition. 

Replying to tlie debate Mr. R. N. Arogyaswami Mudaliur, Excise Minister, declared 
that the Ministry had accepted the ideal of a dry Madras and would work tip to it 
by definite and progressive stages. His policy would be a further reduction in con¬ 
sumption by the extension of proiiibitiou areas, extension of duty on spirits and snob 
other methods as were suitable. The financial aspect of the matter was under con¬ 
sideration and the Finance C.-mmillea had not yet reported. Subject to the limitations 
of diarchy ho would work op to the goal. 

Mr. Satyamurti declared that Congressmen were there to kill diarchy. The policy 
of (he present Ministry was an advance on the record of the "Justice" Ministry. lie 
^ded that if the lUja of Fanagal as the leader of the "Jastios" Party stated from his 
place in the Council that diarchy was uuwoikable, the Swarajists would readily join the 
" Justlcites* in defeating any Ministry. But they would not break the present Ministry 
on the strength of what the " Justicites" had been saying with a view to coming to 
power again. 

After further diicussion the token cot was carried by 69 against 60 votes. Next the 
whole demand under Excise was put and carried without a division. 

On a token cut under the head "Stamps" the opposition members urged a reduction in 
Court Fees, The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Provincial .Autonomy, 

On the 18TH MABCn the grant of further constitutional reforms, particularly pro¬ 
vincial autonomy for Madras was strongly urged by the op|>ositlnn members in tbo deWo 
over a token motion under ‘‘Allotment for the Governoi’s Hoosebold". 

Mr, S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, declared that he would 
not raise the larger question of Swaraj for India, but. would deal with the question of 
abolisbing diarchy by granting autonomy to the province. He added that diarchy could 
not be woiked. The Government should always be whole and indivisible. He asked those 
who felt that they could resist the advancing wave of modern democracy, whether they were 
going to drive ail to despair and make of India a greater Ireland. 

The speaker was there becauee he believed that the political question would bo solved 
by mutual goodwill. He quoted the views of the Baja of Panagal and Sir A. P. Patro 
submitted to the Uuildiman Committee in suppoit of the contention regarding the 
nnworkabilily ol diarchy. He contended that when the party whose members were the ‘'pet 
children of the burtauciacy" bad stated that diarchy was unworkable and autonomy was 
necessary, there was no case lor the Government, Sir Malcolm Hailey's assurance that 
his Governnent would do all that could be done was empty. He was sure that the present 
Ministers would find very soon that they were there to carry out the behists of unseen 
powers and that under diarchy they had no real power, rreponstbility or initiative. It 
bad been said that the Brilisbet was out to civilise and train the Oriental in self-govctn- 
ment. The speaker nrged that Madias should get substantial political reforms as her 
people were (be oldest pupils. The debate bad not concluded when the Council rose 
lor the da/, 
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Next Jay, the 19TH MaKCH, the (tiBcuasion of the constitutional isauo on a token 
motion under the Ooveinot’a Household was reaumed, 

Mr. Krithna Nair characteriaed the diarchy as an unauooeaaful experiment and 
BtrrsBed the nerd for a forward step in Gonatitntionnl Reform?, like the transfer of all 
eubiecte to thin transferred half. 

Dr. Mnthulakahmy Ammal paid a tribute to the British for inculcating reapeet for 
law and order and tor the maintenanoa of peace. She said that India's yearning for freedom 
waa a natural and legitimate craving and her national oonsoiousneas was the result of 
contact with tho freedom-loving natioiia of the world. It was time for the Indiana to 
shoulder more reaponaibility. She appealed for the spirit of brotherhood and for the 
throwing open of the temples and achools to all classes without distinction and added that 
when unity was achieved no power on earth could stifle India’s aspiratioua. 

The representative of the depressed classes spoke on the value of the British connec¬ 
tion and emphasised the need for the protection of minority interests. 

The Hon. Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying, said that the Madras 
Government was a subordinate Government and ns such it had no power to alter the 
constitution. Their doty was to work it in tho best interests of the peopis. It was 
probable that at no distant date the Government would be called upon to report on many 
aspects of the diarchy, and when the time came the Government would communicate tha 
weight of resentment given expression to in the House. He wanted the House not to 
imagine that any section of tho Government was hostile to their olakns. 

Swami Venkatachellam Chetty, leader of the opposition, enumerated tho defects 
of diarchy and urged the grant of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Brinivisan, depressed classes representative, declared that tho removal of 
nntonohability should he the flrst step towards Swaraj. He invited tho Royal Commission 
on Reforms to visit the villages and devise racans for the amelioration of tho lot of miJions 
of the masses. 

The motion was put to the Heuso and carried, 67 voting for and 26 against it. Tho 
Ministers remained neutral. 

Other Demands. 

The reduction of the number of Executive Councillors to two was urged by the 
opposition members tins afternoon on tho motion for a token out in the allotment for 
the Executive Council under the head “ Secretary.” The out was effected, 61 voting 
for and 31 against. 

The Council passed the demands under the beads ‘•Legislative Bodies" and ‘‘Provinces’ 
of Bs. 2,70,000 and Rs. 6,91,000, respectively, Tho token motion calling for a change 

in the hours of tho sitting of tho Council was negatived. Attention was drawn to 

further Indianisation in the Secretariat and effecting retrenchment by the Bwarajiits 
members on the motion tor a nominal cot in the demand for the Chief Seoietariat. 

A “Justice" party member brought forward a out motion to raise the question of 

alloting seats for Ex-Ministers in tho front opposition benches. Tho President ruled it 

out of order at that stage, stating that one of the party leaders bad informed him of his 
intention to raise the qaestion on the floor of the House and that ho (the President) 
would fix a day convenient to the member concerned. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Ministers' Salaries. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken up on the 213T MARCH. Mr. B, 
Muniswami Naidu, of the Justioe Party, moved a token out to express no oonfldenoe in 
tho Ministry. 

Swami Venkatachelam Chetty, leader of the Congress party, explaining that his 
party would not vote on the question, said that they would always be ready to use their 
vote against the Ministry when they were satisfied that such a course would aobieve the 
objective of the Congress, namely, preventing any Ministry under Dyarohy. 

Dewan Bahadur Krisbnan Nair (Justice) and the party in power was drawn from a 
minority and the Ministers did not have the confidence of the people. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, replying, said that he accepted office because he felt 
it his doty to undertake the icsponsibilty of constitutional government of the province. Bo 
long as he bad the confidence of tho House through the neutrality of bis friends opposite 
(Swarajist benches) he had the tight to be in tho ministerial office. He assured the House 
that he would not tour at the expense of the Slate during six months before the eleotions. 
He added that the token cut on the Excise demand was one of no confidence in the policy 
of the previous Ministry than on the policy of the present Uinisters. 

Members of the independent Fatty emphasised that their party programme wal one 
acceptable to the Bwarajists and the Justice Party, To-day the Swarjist policy was under* 
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going a welcome change from boycott to honourable co-operation and the Justice Party 
bad no reason to look down npou eucb a change, 

Mr. 0, E, Wood, Madras Ch-amber of Commerce, desired to know if the token cut was 
a minor matter intended to draw attention to certain policies. He meant that the 
Ministers should resign if the latter was the idea, but ho str mgly deprecated the attempt 
to censure the Ministry at to early a stage in its life. 

By 63 votes to 12 the Council negatived the motion of no confidence, 16 members 
remaining neutral of whom 11 were of the Congress Party. 

The Council also voted down another Justice Party motion for a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the demand under the head "Ministers.” The vvhole demand of Rs. 4,32.000 was 
then put to the House and carried without a division. 

The practice of appointing temporary judge) to the Bench of the Madras High Court 
was condemned by several members who spoke on a Swarajist motion for a reduction in 
the allotment under the head of “ administration of justicu”. 

The out was effected, 66 voting for and 30 against. The Council adjourned. 

Madras Police Budget. 

On the 23RD MARCH the Government sustained a defeat on a Swarajist motion 
for a reduction by Rs. 6 lakhs of the allotment of Us. 161,86 lakhs under the head "Police." 
Opposition speakers urged the need for retrenchment and drastic Indianisation of the 
Police Department, 

Sir Bamaswami Iyer, replying, staled that during the last three years a reduction of 
Es, 12 lakhs had been eff.cted in expenditure under the "Police Department,*'and he 
would do all in his power to further Indianisation. The motion was put and carried by 
46 votes to 44, The whole demand was next put and agreed to, subject to the above cut, 
by 55 votes to 28, 

Anti-Drink Propaganda in Madras. 

On the 26TH MARCH the need for rescinding the Government order prohibiting 
officials of the Publio Health Department from doing any propaganda work against the 
drink evil was emphasised by several speakers in the debate on a motion to lednce by 
a token cut the allotment under the head “Public HenlU)." 

Dr^ Muthulakshmi Ammal said that I'ublic Health officials should be allowed to 
carry out anti-drink propaganda as part of their duties. 

Swam! Venkatachellam Cbctty, leader of the Opposition, condemned the present 
prohibitory order and called on the Health Minister to make the position of the Ministry 
clear, Membeis of the Justice Party also supported the motion. 

The Minister, replying, said that he was glad that there was unanimity of opinion on 
Ibis question. What euipiised him was that even mtmbeTS below the gangway (Justice 
party) should have changed their views in the matter. Those members were showing a 
change of heart in various other matters and it was all to Ihe good. The Government had 
decided to remove the restriction and an order to this effect would be issued shortly. 

In view of the Government’s decision the motion was witbdiawn an I the grant 
passed. 

The voting of the Budget demands concluded on this day. It is noteworthy that 
during the ten days' voting only one subslaiitial cut was effected, that of Rs. 5 lakhs in 
the police grant, all other cuts being token ones. The Council then ad]ourned. 

Debate Over the Supply of Khadi. 

On the 28TH MARCH, after question time, Mr. B. 8. Mallayya, Swarajist, moved 
for an adjournment of the Honre to consider a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, reconstruction and remodelling of the Madras General Hospital. 

BIr C, P, Bamaswami Iyer, the leader of the House, pointed out that the motion 
could not ba in order as it sought to revive discussion on a matter already discussed. 
He added that the matter involved was not of recent occurence, 

The President said that there was a precedent during the time of Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai. 

Sir C, P. Bamaswami Iyer questioned that ruling with due respeet to the former 
President. 

Swami Venkataohalam Chetti, the leader of the opposition, observed that the 
question of remodelling the hospital was dealt with in the budget and it was proper that 
discussion should be raised on that provision over adjustment motion. 

The president finally ruled that the motion was in order. 

A strong plea in favour of supplying Khadi for uniforms and other supplies was put 
in by Swarajist speakers in the debate over a token cut in the supplementary demand of 
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Rs, 76,000 for atalionary autl printing (traneferred). Dr. Subharayan. Cbiet Minister, 
reiterated bis faitb in bandspinning and weaving indnstry as a welcome subsidiary occu¬ 
pation to India's millions and said that be could not do anything in the matter as cloths 
coming under the demand were mada in jails witb Indian mill yarn. Several members 
fitiessed the economic value of Khadder to the vast rural population in theso days of 
famine. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. B, Moir, Binanoa Member, made it clear that they 
bad no prejudice against hand-spun yarn and hand-woven clothes. PossibiliticB of encourag¬ 
ing such cloth would be explored if quality was found to be the same as that produced 
in jails. Handspinning was introduced even in jails in order to help the convict to 
earn a honest livelihood after their release. 

The Motion was by leave withdrawn and the supplementary grant was agreed to. The 
Council also voted the supplementary demand of Rs, 12,000 for Ministers’ travelling 
allowances, 

Madras Uuiversity Act Amendment Bill, 

On the 29rH M.iRCH, Mr. S. Satyamurthi, member for the Uuiversity, moved 
for permission io inlroduoa a Bill to amend the Madras University act, 1923. The 
amending bill proposed the number to bs elected by registered graduates to the Senate 
(0 be raised from 30 to tO and the repeal of Hie principle of proportionate representation 
BO as to allow normal voting to bo tlio rule. It provides for the abolition of the council 
of afii.iated col egea and doing away with the representation of District Boards on 
the Senate, 

Before Mr. Satyamurthi rose, Mr. M, ICrihlinan Nair "Juslicite" moved for the post¬ 
ponement of thi Bill on the ground of want of time to study provisions. Another 
“Justicile" member oharactariaed the .amendiug Bill as a pirca of misohiavous and 
vindiotiva legislation. 

Dr. Subbarayyan, Education Minister, said that he felt that an amendment of the 
Madras UniveiBiiy Act was urgently called for, bat he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the itmeuiling Bill. lie left that question of postponement entirely in the 
hands of the House. 

Boveral Swarajists protested against the motion for postponement and said that it was 
an attempt to strangle the Bill, The motion for postponement was then put and negatived. 

On Hie BOTH M.\RCn a Swarajist motion for the adjournment of the House 
to discuss the question of the aoquiaitiou of a f.arm belonging to the Andhra Ayurvedic 
Pharmacy at Avadi £oi the purposes of housing the Malays Kiuigration D. pot was with¬ 
drawn on nu aeauraiice being given by the Revenue Member that the Madras Government 
would vvitluiraw the aeiiuisitiou pneeediiiga. 

Introiliicing bis Bill (0 amend tlie Harliss University Act of 1923. Mr. Satyamurthi, 
member for the University, repudiated the siiggeelion that the Bill was the result of a 
consprncy between liimself and the Cbiif Ministor. It was not a Government Bill 
masquerading unrier the name of a private Bill. It was not bis inlcntiou to Brahminise 
the Senate, The unuuding Bill sought, to expunge the clemenlB of conflict. 

While Mr. Saiyamurlhi was spcahiiig Sir A. P. I’atro, cx-Education Minister, referring 
to the Bill, exclaimed “such trash. ’ 

Mr. Satyamurthi sought the protection of the Chair and the Deputy President ruled 
that the word was not in order, upon which the ex-Minister withdrew the offending remark, 

Dewau Bahadur Kvishnan Nair, Justice Party, opposed the rending of the Bill on the 
ground that its piuvisions were not calculate,! to further communal justice. 

Several Swarajists and Independent raembeiB gave their unstinted support to the Bill. 

Dr. Subbarayiin, Chief Minister, denied liaving had to do anything with the drafting 
of the Bill. He said that communal jastice ought to be the watchword of the Council. The 
system of proportinnate representation should be the rule and tlia reduction of gradual 
representation on the Senate was uuilesirablo. He proposed to introduce the amending 
Bill in Augusi, in which some of the desirable amendments of the present Bill might be 
embodied. 

The debate had not concluded whan the Council rose for the day to meet on the next 
day, the 3lst March when, after soma discuseion of the University Bill, the Council 
prorogued. 



The U. P. Legislati ve Council. 

The Third Reformed United Provinoea Legislative Conncil met at Lucknow on 
the lOTH JANUARY iy27. Oat of a total of 123 members as many as 113 took 
the oath of allcKiauoe to the Crown. The remaining ten members were absent. 

The only Item of business on this day’s agenria was the election of the Council Presi- 
dent. Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram who held this office in the previous Council was unoni* 
mously re-elected and after he had been congratulated on his le eleotion by a number of 
speakers belonging to every party, the Council adjourned till the 24th January. 

Discussion on Prohibition Resolution, 

On the 25TH JANUARY there was a prolonged debate with considerable oioitement 
on the resolution moved in the Council by a Bwara ist member urging on the Government 
to speedily bring about a total prohibition of liquor and adopt local option. 

An amendment was moved to this resolution recommending to the Government to 
bring about total abstinenoa (instead of prohibition) as speedily as possible and circulate 
the Bill embodying the principle of local option for public opinion. The heat of the 
debate was duo to the fact that whereas the mover of the resolution and his supporters, 
mostly Swarajists and Natiunalists, would have nothing sliort of prohibition, the mover 
of the amendment, his supporters and officials expressed the view that prohibition was 
not within the scope of practical politics. People could not be forced to give up liquor; 
but they could be educated to dread its use. The Government were doing their best to 
promote the cause of temperance. They bad restiioted hours of sale, reduced the number 
of shops by 43 per cent during the last five years and had extended the sealed bottle 
system. Regarding consumption of country liquor, the Excise Minister pointed out that 
it had fallen down by nearly 60 per cent since 1920. Government's Excise revenue had 
fallen down by nearly SO lakhs In the course of these few years j but the Government 
only felt gratified at this fall of revenue since it clearly showed that their Excise policy 
was bearing its fruits. There could be no better proof of sincerity of the Government’s 
profession than that total abstinence waa their goal. 

Mr. 0. Y, Chintamani questioned the Government if they had any means sboi t of 
prohibition the adoption of which could bring total abstinence. To this the official 
reply was that the Giivernment hop)d that the raiaaorcs they bad adopted since 1920, in 
other words, proiiibitivc excise duty, reduction in the number of shops, restriction in 
the hours of sale, were likely to lead to total abstmeuce. 

After a prolorged discussion, the Council carried the amendment by 67 votes against 
29, Thus the Swarajist resolution was defeated. 

Ahulitiott of Commissioner's Posts, 

On the 27TH JANUARY the Council by a majority passed a resolution recommending 
abolition of five out of ten oommUsionerships in the United Provinces. Supporters of the 
resolution iociudiug Mr. Chintamani argued that tax-payers should not pay for the bad 
selection of District Officers, which was the main ground stated for the appointment of 
Commissioners in the Province. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel pointed out that the appointments were necessary for efficient 
control over district administration which in the recent years had grown both in difficulty 
and complexity. Further, the Government of India nad definitely ruled out the question 
of abolition of all Oommissionerships or of exact half. The Government was, however, 
prepared to consider if any particular post ci-nld be reduced as it was hoped that the 
rtoent tenancy legislation would reduce substantially the number of revenue appeals. 

Government Contribution to the Benares Hindu Universily. 

The Council then adopted without division a recommendation to contribute to the 
Benares Hindu Universily a substantial granUin-aid. The Education Secretary pointed 
out that it was an All-India institution. 

Rural Development Scheme, 

On the 28Tn JANUARY, after the eketion of the representatives to three committees, 
Mr. Qovind Baliabh Pant, Swarajist, moved the first resolution. It was a recom¬ 
mendation to the Government to prepare a scheme for promoting primary and vocational 
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education, sanitation, agriculture, cottage iaiiastiies, co-operation, ol communioa- 

tion and medical relief in the rural areas and to allot a definite amount annually for 
the above purposes tor the next three years and to grant therefrom substantial additional 
aid to District Boards. 

The debate took an interesting turn when member after member from the Govern¬ 
ment benches enlightened the Council with tha activities of their departments. Nearly 
all heads of departments in the Transferred side spoke on the resolution. 

Sir Bam O’Donnell, the Finance Member, observed that their revenues increased 
very slowly. They were not suffering from lack of programme. He emphasised that 
co-ordination was necessary among the various nation-building departments. They were 
doing everything they could within their limited means. Unless and until the local 
bodies increased their resources, the Govornruent would be able to do little. 

After a full day’s disoussioa the original resolution was carried. The Government 
did not challenge a division. 

Sir 0. Walsh’s Attack on tha Judiciary. 

On the 29TII JANUARY there was an unexpected development during question time 
in the Council. Mr. C, Y. Chintamani drew the attention of the Government to the 
following sentence in the preface written by Sir Cecil Walsh, Acting Chief Justice of 
the High Court to a law hook published from Allahabad ;—“ I have been shocked by tha 
number of cases of deliberate rascality both in the provincial iudicial service and at the 
bar.” Hr. Chintamani wanted to know if the Government bad taken any steps to protect 
the officers of the service and members of the bar from that vilification. 

The Nawab of Chattavi, the Home Member, replied that the quotation should be 
read in its context. It was followed by the following sentence : “ There are black sheep 
in every fold and there arc rogues in every profession. They do not represent the bulk 
nor does their conduct discredit any one but themselves." That, the Home Member 
pointed out, made it clear that Sir Cecil’s attack was not of a general nature. The pre¬ 
face to the book was not written in his official capacity. The Government, therefore^ 
saw no necessity to take any action. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions. Several members wanted to know 
if the Government would ask Sir Cecil to expunge the sentence from the next edition 
of the book and, failing that, if the Government would forward to-day’s questions and 
answers to Sir Cecil, 

The Nawab of Chattari, in reply, said that the Government was not agreeable to adopt 
either procedure, because in their opinion, there was no occasion for the Government 
to take any notice of the matter. 

An Adjournment Motion. 

This reply was followed by a fresh crop of supplementary questions with the result 
that eventually Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the Government’s reply. 

Lain Sitaram ruled the motion in order and it was taken up for discussion at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

In moving the adjournment, Mr, Chintamani remarked that the Home member's 
replies were deliberately provocative. What harm was there in Government agreeing to 
ask the author to expunge the sentence or at tho worse to send the day’s proceedings to 
Sir Cecil Welsh. Was he to understand that Government shared Sir Cecil’s views in 
regard to the provincial judicial service. Deliberate rascality was a serious charge 
against Government servants and those officers certainly looked up to Government to 
protect them from such ungenerous attacks. There were 261 officers in the provlnolal 
judicial service and during the last six years not more than six officers were com¬ 
pulsorily made to resign on suspicion of having sold justice. Was that number shocking 
or did the author imply that there were more such corrupt men still in service. 
The sentence was a deliberate affront to the entire servioe, 

Mr, Chintamani was supported by several Swarajist and Nationalist members who 
wanted to know if the Government would have been equally impassive had such an attack 
been made against the Indian Civil Service. 

Opposition to the Motion. 

Messrs. Habibullah, Masadul Hasan and some other landholder members opposed the 
motion for adjournment and said that the issue before tho House was not the conduct of 
Sir Cecil Walsh in writing tire preface, but tho attitude of the Home member in replying 
to certain questions There was nothing to make a grievance of the Home member’s 
replies and there was not much to find fault with Sir Cecil either. Sir Oepil’s language 

45 
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mtght have been itrong, but he had condemned the black sheep alone and not the entire 
jadicial service. It was the duty of the Giorernment and also of the Oouncil to protect 
and shield good, honest and upright men and not ati and sundry including biaok sheep, 
Ennwar Jagdisb Prasad, the Education Secretary, said that the inner import of the 
sentence could not bo judged without reference to the context. In another passage of the 
same preface. Sir Cecil had praised the Indian system of promotion of judicial officers 
from the lowest rank to the bigbest. That clearly indicated that be did not bold 
an ugly view of the entire subordinate jadicial servioo. Had be shared tliat view, he 
would never advocate tbs system ot promotion of such officers to highest offices of res¬ 
ponsibility, Members who were loudly clamouring against the Government to-day for 
not shielding their snbordioatc officers bad, on previous occasions, themselves stated in 
Connoil that corruption was rampant among the subordinate officials of the Government. 
The Bdooation Beoretary quoted the speeches of several members in previous debates to 
support this statement. The Council then adjonrned. 


Budget Estimate* for 1927-28, 

On the ITH MABCH after disposal of some minor bnsiness, the Hon'ble Sir Sam 
O'Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the provincial budget for the year 1927-28. 

According to the Kinanoo Member's statement revenue and receipts inclusive of the 
opening balance in the budget year are expected to amount to Rs, 1,628 lakhs, whilst 
disbursements are estimated at Rs. 1,557 lakhs. There is, thus, after allowing for balance 
of Rs. 13 lakhs in famine insurancu funds, a deticit of Rs. 89 lakhs. This estimate is ot 
course independent of any icmissions which the Government ot India may make in 
provincial contribution. As, however, the Government of India has proposed to make 
a recurring temlesion of Rs. 99 lakhs and non-recurring remit Sion of Rs, 62 lakhs, there 
is every hope that the deficit ot Be. .39 lakhs will not only be wiped out altogether, but 
there will be a closing balance of Rs. 112 lakhs. It, however, the Assembly turns down 
the proposal for remission, this Government would have to borrow a sum sufficient to 
cover deficit and to provide the closing balance. 

Revised Estimates for 1926-27, 

The budget of 1926-27 as originally presented to the Council provided for reveuue 
amounting to Bs. 1,290 lakhs and receipts under debt beads amounting to Ba. 206 lakhs 
making with the opening balance as then estimated total receipts amounting to Rs. 1,676 
lakhs. In expenditure side there was provision for expenditure amonutiug to Rs. 1,288 
lakhs under revenue heads and Rs. 266 lakhs. The revised figures ot 1926.27, however, 
differ materially from budget figures, la the first place, the opening balance of 1926-27 
is 26 and three-fourth lakhs less tlian was anticipated when the budget for 1926-27 was 
prepared. Secondly, receipts during 1926-27 are better by Bs. 6 and half lakhs than 
the ettimato and thirdly, disbuisemeuts during 1926-27 are 28 and halt lakhs more than 
the estimates and in consequence the closing balance of 1926-27 originally estimated at 
Rs. 66 and half lakhs has been reduced to Rs. 16 and tbree.fourth lakhs. 

The revenue for the year 1927-28 is estimated at Rs. 1,291 lakhs and receipts under 
debt heads at Bs. 220 and three-fourth lakhs. Togetlier with the opeuing balance of 
Rs. 16 and three-fourth lakhs and total revenue and receipts for [927-28 amount to nearly 
Rs, 1,628 lakhs. On expenditure tide, provision has been m.sde for expenditure of 
Rs, 1,294 and half lakhs under revenue heads and Rs. 262 lakhs under debt heads. In 
other words, the budget for 1927-28 as presented to-day is a defioit budget; but in case 
the Government of India’s proposal for rcmif'Bion of provincial contribution is given effect 
to there will not only be no deficit but a sabstantial closing balance and the Government 
will present in April supplementary estimates aggregating Rs, 61 and half lakhs, of which 
10 lakhs will be on acconnt of reserved departments and Rs, 41 and halt lakhs for 
transferred departments, 

FrovinoUl Debt Charges, 

The Finance Member next made a detailed reference to the debt position of the 
province. Provincial debt charges were now nearly one-eight of the total provincial 
expenditure. At the Beforma the Government took over two large debts ; first, the old 
provincial loan account which amounted to 296 and two-third lakhs and the second the 
pre-reform irrigation debt of Rs, 1,219 and half lakhs. The latter debt represented 
capital cost of all canal systems in tlio province and is a type usually described as 
permanent, that is to say, repayable entirely at the option of the borrower. The province 
fbns took over with the reforms a total debt of Rs, 1^616 lakhs. Up to the year 1927-28 
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inolQsive it had Incnrred farther debt to the extent of Bs, 1,300 lakhs making a total 
of Bb. 2,7I(! lakhs. The total interest and other charges on these debts in 1937-28 are 
Bs. 166 lakhs. 

In closing bis statement Sir Sam whose term of office will conclude in the budget 
year, made some observations by way of retrospect and forecast. During the last 4 years, 
he said, the financial position of the province was never free from anxiety. Hever- 
thelesB the period had not been one of stagnation. Since 192.9 enrolment in primary 
schools had risen by about 20 per cent. In vernacular middle schools from 46,000 to 
66,000, in secondary English scliools from 52,000 to 62,000, in Intermediate Colleges 
from 2,100 to ^400 whilst the, number of post-intermediato students had increased 
from 2,200 to 3,300. There were now 98 tcchnioai institutions under Industries Depart¬ 
ment as against 37 In 1933 and the number of students was higher by nearly 83 per cent. 
In the Agrlenltural Department notable progress had been made in production and dis- 
tiibutlon of seeds, demonstration processes and extension of private farms. A health 
scheme had been introduced in 17 districts. Co-operative movements had received special 
attention of late and a number of measures for improvement would shortly be carried 
out. Provincial roads were being reconstituted on modern lines and liberal grants had 
been made to the local bodies for improvement of sanitation and water-works. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Ministers* Salaries Voted, 

On the llTH MARCH the first of the budget demands, the one under the head 
“ General Administration " amounting to Rs. 1,07,39,448, was presented in the Council. 
As notice had been given of as many as nine motions for redoctlon of Ministers'salaries, 
there was a large attendance of raenibers and the visitors’ gallery was packed. Debate 
on the motion for omission of the demand in respect of Ministers' salaries lacked interest 
and as was observed in tlie course of the ruling from the chair it contained an element of 
unreality. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh PAST, Swarajist leader and mover, made it abundantly 
clear that his motion bad no dinot concern with the personality or policy of the present 
Ministers. Bis protest was against the present constitutional defects. He wanted to 
end dyarchy in this province. He sincerely belkved that his country would bo served 
best by getting rid of all Ministers, Mr. Pant was supported by several Swarajists. 

Rai Rajeswari BALf, Education Minister, in reply, expressed his gratitude that 
Mr. Pant's attack was constitutional and not personal. To have Ministers or not to have 
them had become a historical problem in Indian politics. It bad been discussed 
threadbare and was responsible for the origin c£ different political parties. The whole 
country was divided on it. It would servo no useful purpose to reiterate the argu¬ 
ments either in favour of or against dyarchy ia this Council. Ha for one would 
be glad to see the end of dyarchy. He and his colleague as long as three years ago 
had expressed the same view in their minute before the Muddiman Committee. 
Indian opinion was all In favour of provincial autonomy. The reason that he and his 
colleagues continued to keep dyarchy living was that they did not believe in losing half 
the loaf in search of the whole one. Whatever defects dyarchy might have, it bad to 
be admitted that since the reforms came into being Hiere had bren considerable advance 
in the departments under the control of the Ministers in this province at ieast. The 
Connoil had concrete pioafs before them fii the shape of reorganised universities, popula¬ 
rised district boards and in the progress made by the Departments of Indnstrlcs and 
Agriculture, Ho would like to know what Bengal and Central Provinces bad gained by 
getting rid of their Ministers, Not much apparently, since they had now retraced their 
steps and reconsidered their decision. 

After some further debate the motion for omission of the provision for Ministers’ 
salaries was lost without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Reduction of Commissioners’ Posts, 

On the 12TH MARCH the Government sustained several defeats when the Council 
resumed and concluded voting of the demaud under the head “ General Administration." 
The biggest out effected was in respect of provision for the Commissioners' establishment, 
Mr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist Deader, who proposed a reduction of Bs. 2 Jakbs under this 
bead, urged the abolition of all commissionerships or if that was not possible at least a 
considerable reduction in their number. The motion was opposed by two lawyer 
members, Mr, Obowdbury Niamatullab and Mr, Masudnl Hasan, on the ground that it 
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w*8 imposiibla to do without the Commiwioncrs who had a uomber of fuuotio&B to 
perforoi in regard to rent and revenue suits, and also in regard to municipaillies and 
district boards administration. 

Sir Bam O'Donnell, in opposing the motion, pointed out that a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in number would result in the juiisdiction of the remaining Commiesioners becoming 
too large and too unwieldy. The motion for reduction was adopted by 42 votes against 80. 

Secretarial Ksinblishment, 

Another substantial out of Hs, 33,000 was also adopted by 50 votes against 43. 
on the motion of Mr. C, Y. Chimamani in respect of the item concerning Secretariat 
establishment. The mover and his supporters urged the abolition of appoinments in the 
Department Of the Qenetal Secretariat. 

Along with Mr, ifalii llidayat Ifussaiu, Mr. Chiutamanl was also responsible for 
a token cut in respect of the Secretariat demand. This cut was effected in order to 
bring to the notice of the Government the deeirability of having more Indians as 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and also of (he aboiiiion of the post of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Meeting Place of the Council. 

Mr, Pant, Swarajist hadcr, moved for a nominal cut to express the desire of the 
House to have the Council meeting at Nainifal. This motion was adopted without any 
serious opposition from any nuarter. The total reduction efiected by the Council in 
respect of the demand under the head " Qoueiai Administration ” amounts to Rs, 3,68,131, 
The rest of the demand was voted. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

On the 14TH MARCH, iho business before the Council was voting on Police demand. 
One of the passages to which objection was taken by the Council in the shape of a token 
motion lot reduction expressed the grievance that the High Court seldom awarded the 
extreme penalty of Jaw to persons found guilty of murder. In the course of the debate 
the Ins^ctor-Gcneral said that bo had no intention to attack the judiciaty. He had 
only expressed bis honest opinion. He admitted that the expression was unhappy and 
regretted having used it. Hr, Dodd expressed his regret for another passage in the 
annual report which tun as follows And wild asscrtioiiB of less responsible politicians 
regarding C. 1. D, Factory of revolutionary crime was as baselcsB as they were stupid.'’ 
Mr, Dodd denied that the passage had any bearing on tbu Council discDsaions, Ho was 
sorry that it was liable to bo so interpreted. Uotli those token cuts were willidrawn by tiio 
respective movers at the suggesliuu of the President who liuped that in view of Mr. 
Dodd's replies, the matter should be allowed to drop, 

Keduotiou of D. I, O’s Posts. 

A token cut was adopted in spite of the Government opiosilion with a view to 
reduce one of the four posts of Deputy Inspectois-Genpral in the United Provinces. A 
motion tor reduction of the 0, 1. D, demand by Re. 25,U00 was rejected by 48 votes to 36. 

Protection to tbo Maharaja of Kabbn. 

Reftitnee was then nude suppoiting the motion for a Ukin cut under the head 
C, l.D. hy Tiakui Manju Singh that (be Mal'Bisja Salab of Nabba, now a citizen 
of ithia Dun, sent a ptiilKu to (ho datiict autloiitits oi Dehra Dun that he was 
loing iuljeclid to a nijsttiiius tuiKiiiauce Ly criiaiu unknown peifous sutpccitd 
to he iht sgtnls of Lis tniny, a wcl.kntwu prince oi the Punjab, it is eaid Patiala. 

The Htn’ble the I'usaanl Deis ILe lion’ble Mimbcr suggist who Ihepeisons 
shadowing Uis Highness hcIub))} are ? Arc jou rtfeiring to Patiala ? 

Mr. Manjlt Singh :—l only want to say that the pcitons are suspected to be the 
sgentb of his intmy. 1 cannot, however, say who they actually are, They may even be 
C, J. D. min ol the Govenimeut for aught 1 know, 

Thakoc Manjit Singh then went in to say that the life and honour of His 
Highness, bis wile, and cbiidren were in danger. Ho asked the district authorities to 
aflord him necessary piolection in his premnt condition of euiotced he!picssuess but no 
action bas so fat been taken in the pention which has caused a sensation tbronghont the 
country. Thakur Manjit Singh said that it was the duty of the head of the Police 
Department in the province to make adeijuate ami suitable provision for the protection of 
fife and honour of His Highness. The House then adjourned. 

On the 16TU MAPiUll discussion of the police demand in the budget for 1927-28 
was itsumtd and concluded, Tht 1. D. came in for a considerable amount of criticism 
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on a token motion tor reduction. Several Swarajist members advised the Government 
to ask the C. I. D. to direct its attention to detection o£ crimes instead of wasting its 
energies on shadowing political workers and Swarajist members of the Council. 

Pundit O. B, Pant, Swarajist leader, referred to the arrest of a number of Congress¬ 
men in connection with the Kakori conspiracy case and their subsequent release with¬ 
out trial. The Pandit wanted to know what steps the Government had taken against 
C, 1. D. Officers wbo were responsible for those useless arrests. Another Swarajist mem¬ 
ber wanted to know what steps the C. I. D. had taken to aprehend persons who were 
said to bo a menace to the life of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha and his family and about 
whom the Maharaja had made an application to tho District Magistrate of Dahra Dan. 

Mr. K. J. Dodd, Inspector-General of I’olice, opposing the motion, assured the mem¬ 
ber that nobody was being shadowed by the 0. 1, D. because of his political views or 
activities. He challenged the member to bring specific instance of such activity on the 
part of the C, f, D. to his notice. In regard to the ex-Maharaja of Nablra, there were no 
reasons to believe that there was any danger whatsoever to his life. The motion for reduction 
of 0. I. D. demand was rejected by 42 votes to 39. All tho motions for reduction of 
Police demand except two minor ones which were accepted by the Council were one 
after another rejected by tho House by a large majority and most often without 
any division. There was an incident towards the close of to-dsy’s meeting when there 
was a walk-onti and subsequent walk-in by several members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party. 

The Walk-oat Episode, 

Mr. C, y. Ohintamani, leader of the Nationalist Party, moved a token reduction and 
expressed his do\ibt if tho province got 16 annas for every inpeo spent on the Police 
Force, A curious characteristic of the U. P. Police ho said was to refnso investigation 
in a large number of cases. In 1924 they refused investigation in 32,940 cases and in 
1936 in 23,101 cases. The percentage of refusal was 20'6 and 20 2 respectively. The 
corresponding figures tot 1924 was Madras 2'4, Bombay 18, Punjab 3'4, Burma 4 3, 
Behar 4-6 Assam 6 and C. P. 36-7. Again, in regard to recovery of stolen property U. P. 
had an average of 11'7 while All-India average was 14 in the year 1924. 

Mr. Mutandilal, Deputy President, who was in the chair at this stage, remarked 
that the House has enough figures and it was time the speaker stated the lacis. Mr. 
Chintamani replied he would only deal with tho figures for once and leave the facts 
to other members and ho proceeded to deal with further statistics. Mr. Mukandilal inter, 
vened again and remarked that the speaker had been quoting figures for tho last 16 
minutes and he would be allowed only 2 minutes to conclude his speech. There was a 
presidential ruling fixing the time limit of 16 minutes for every speech. Mr. Chinta- 
mani retorted that under no rules the President had any right to fix the time limit for 
this discussion. 

The Deputy President again ruled that he would allow only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. Chintamani said:—As a protest against this unauthorised ruling of yours, 1 shall 
stop my speech. 

With these remarks Mr, Chintamani sat down and shortly afterwards left the Chamber 
followed by all Nationalist members. Later in tho afternoon when Lala Sitaram, Presi¬ 
dent, came back to the chair, the matter was brough to bis notice. He regretted that 
his Deputy had misunderstood a ruling of his and had under a misapprehension stifled 
the debate. The Chair, however, must be given some privilege and indulgence and must 
receive hearty co-operation from raembers. Ha hoped the unhappy episode would now 
end. Mr, Chintamani and his followers thereupon returned to the House but took no 
part in the det)ate. 

The Council then adjourned until the 22ad March. 

Voting on Irrigation Demand. 

After one wetk’s respite the U. P. Council reaesembied on tho 22ND MABCH to vote 
the budget demands. Attendance was poor and debates lacked both heat and Interest. 
Towards the close of the day's meeting, Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, who at that 
hour occupied the chair, made a reference to the episode of the Nationalists exodus from 
the Council on Tuesday last as a protest against his (Deputy President's) ruling about 
Mr. Chintamani’s speech aud the time limit, Mr. Mukandilal made it clear that bis 
ruling was based on a misunderstanding for which he was sorry and be assured the 
House that he had not the slightest intention to stifle debate when be reminded Mr, 
Chintamani of the time limit. 

The demand under discussion on this day was under the bead expenditure of irrigation 
works charged to ri venue which amounted to Bs, 61,46,009. By 31 votes to 29 the 
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notion for Bnbctantial redaction of the demand by Ks. 1 Jahh was adopted by the Coonoil 
In respect of the item concerning establishment oiiarges. 

DiscaBsion of the demand was yet in progress when tho Council adjourned for the day. 

Constitutional Iirstte Haised. 

On the 28BO MABCH the Council concluded the discussion of the irrigation demand. 
Attendance of non-official members was poor, but there was some heat in to-day’s debate, 
more particularly once when Mr. Chintamani raised a constitutional issue whether or 
not irrigation should be a transferred subject and placed under the control of the Minister 
of AgricnlMre in order to facilitate co-ordination of work, 

Blr Sam O’Donnell, Kinance Member, expresaed the view that tho Provincial Council 
was not the proper forum for the discussion of a large ronstitutinnal issue, namely dls- 
trlbotion of various subjicts between the reserved and tiansferrcd sides of the Government. 
The Indian constitution was neither made nor ameidtd by the Local Government but by 
Parliament. The best place for such discussions was the Assembly in India and tbe 
House of Gemmons clEewhero, 6ir Mam's statement led Pandit H. Gurtu to raise a 
point of order. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, doubted whelher a co nstitutional matter of 
grave importance could be raised in connection with tbe budget demand in such a hasty 
manner and be voted upon without sufficient discussion. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that India as a whole demanded provincial autonomy, in other words, transfer 
of all departments to the control of Ministers. Ha would not say that a grave constitu¬ 
tional matter could not be discussed at all in connection with a particular demand ; but 
Buch dieonssion must be particularly restricted or else it would give rise to side-tracking 
and constitutional discussion would recur with intolerable frequency in connection with 
each and every budget demand. 

Mr, Chintamaui’s motion for a token reduction was carrlcrl without division. 

Administration of Jails. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Jail demand came up for disouBsion, The Nawab of Chattari, 
Homo Member, in moving for a grant of Rs. 34,18,0K) under the head “ Jails and Convict 
settlements’ briefly reviewed the administration of the department during tbe current 
year. At the outset, he admitted that constructive criticisms in the Council on various 
occasions were responsible for a number of reforms m jail sdmiDistrstion. He was, there¬ 
fore, gratefnl to non-official members and welcomed their attacks. Bevision of the Jail 
Manoal which bad been nndertsken during the tenure of office of the Maharaja of 
Mabomedabad was very nearly complete and would soon be publisberl. Bondays were 
now complete holidays in jails except for essential services and ten days holidays were 
given for important religious festivals during the year. In 1925 arrangements were made 
to purchase grain on wholesale basis with tbu result timt the quality of grain bad 
greatly Improved. Oil mills of Imptoveel type had not been supplied and prisoners were 
not made to vrork for more tban 14 days at a stretch on oil mills unless they volunteered 
to do so, Buies had been framed to provide special diet for prisoners to whom ordinary 
diet was fonnd unsuitable. Arrangements had been made for belter segregation of female 
prisoners in selected jails and for increased number of female warders. The Government 
bad also decided to open vocational school in jails to impart training in carpentry, 
blacksmltby, weaving and dielng. There was also a proposal to build a new Central Jail 
at Meerut. Health of prison population was excellent, mortality rate being almost the 
lowest fn India. 

Nearly 84 per cent of prisoners had gained in weight in 1926 whereas only about 
8 per cent, bad lost In weight, Tbe Government bad a scheme for electrifying Agra and 
Naini Jail. 

Nearly hundred motions for reduction of jail demand bad been tabled, but most of 
the redactions proposed were of a token nature and were not pressed. There was a 
prolotaged debate on the question of transportation of Bhantns (criminal tribe of Bohil- 
kband district) to Andamans, A number of non-official members protested against the 
present policy of transportation of Bhantus, bat in tho end motions for omission of the 
item concerning transfer of Bbantus to Andamans was n-gatived by 43 votes to 39. 

Beforming Criminal Tribes, 

There was another Interesting debate on tbe motion for token reduction where the 
iwno Involved was that the task of reforming criminal tribes mostly composed of depressed 
class Hindus should be entrusted to Arya Samaj and other Hindu organlsatione and not 
to the Salvation Army. The motion was adopted wltbont division, 
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BieoDseion on Jatl Demand. 

On the ilSTB MABCH the Council concluded dlsonsaion ot the Jail demand and 
also voted the demand under tho head Public Works and Civil Works. Two token redno* 
tiona were adopted t 0 'iia 7 by the Council in reapect of the Jail demand. On one motion 
the tesue involved was tho appointment of a jail commission to enquire into the complaints 
regarding diet and dress in prisons. The motion was adoped without division, Mr, Zahar 
Ahmed, proposer of the other token reduction, wanted the Government to issue telcgraphlo 
instructions to all jails in the province to the effect that Mnslim prisoners observing 
fast should sot bo given hard labour daring tho remaining twelve days of the Bamaan. 
The Government reply was sympathetic but the Government refused to issue telegraphic 
instructions. The reduction motion was adopted by 53 votes against 25. 

Public Works Demand. 

The Public Works demand was voted in its entirety. The Nationalist members 
moved for reduction of the provision in respect ot additions and alterations to the three 
Government bouses at Lucknow, Allahabad and Nainital, but their reduction motion was 
negatived by a large majority of votes and the demand voted in loto. In presenting the 
demand for Fublio Works, Nawab Yusuf, Minister in charge, stated that In view of the 
compicaity and urgency of the problem of communications and transport in the province, 
the local Government had deoided to continue their policy of road reconstruatlon on a 
wide scale at a total cost of about one ctore and a half. 

Education Minister's Speech. 

On the 26TH MABCH Sir Samuol O'Daoneli, Finance Member, Informed the bouse 
that the current meeting of the Council would terminate with the disposal of supplementary 
estimates on the 2iid April and that tho Oouaoii would meet next at Nainital. 

Sir Samuel was unable to give the exact date or duration of the Nainital meeting, 
The principal bneiness before the Council to-day was voting of the education demand 
amounting to Bs, 17,2,04,464, Notice had been given of over SOO motiona for token and 
substantive reductions against the demand ; but of them barely 40 were discussed to>day, 
the consideration of the rest being postponed till Monday, Eitberto not a single reduo* 
tion motion was accepted by the House. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Education, in presenting the demand reviewed the 
progress of education in tlie province during the current year. At the outset be regretted 
that this year’s demand under education did not compare very favourably with that oi 
the previous year. The budget was framed in January when this Government wae face 
to face with a huge deheit. Allotment for new items of expenditure in the budget foe 
all Transferred departments amounted in the aggregate to five lakhs of which halt a 
lakh was earmarked for tlie Education departmont. Half a lakh was a disappointing 
figure , but if the rcmiHsioii ot contribution promised by tho Government ot India 
materialised Bs. 20 lakhs more would bo allotted to the Eduoation depaitment on 2nd April 
when supplementary estimates would bo i“'escnted. Figures of eduoational expenditure 
in the U. P. since tiie reforms presented interesting leadiug. In l'J20 it stood at one 
crore and nine iakhs. In 1921 it went up lo one crore and 54 lakhs. In 1922 it 
dropped lo one crore 32 lakhs. In 1923 it wont up again to one crore 52 iakhs and ono 
crore 54 lakhs in 1924, Besides these amounts spent from the provincial exchequer 
there were also private endowmenis and donations aggregating over one orore. These 
figures, the Minister pointed out, showed that since the reforms there had been some 
expansion in regard to education at least. 

University Education, 

Referring to the criticism that there was growing expenditure on University education 
to the detriment of primary education, the Minister agreed that primary eduoation was 
of first importance, but at the same time it could not bo ignored that University education 
played a great part in the development ot the nation. It was said that Universities in 
the U. P. had failed to grow into centres of creative thought. To such critics the 
Minister would point out the recent selection of Dr. M, N. Shaha of Allahabad as a 
E11II0W ot the Royal Society. An important event of the current year, the Minister 
proceeded, was the creation ot the Agra University, This 6th University in the province 
was bound to open now spheres of educational activity, Mr. K, P. Kiohiu, Deputy Director 
of Education, has been appointed special officer to bring the University into existence so 
that the first examinations could be held in 1928. Referring to the policy ot high 
school and intermediate education inaugurated in 1921, the Minister said that it bad oomo 
ill fur severe criticism, but the Government was decided upon giving it a fair trial belopo 
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making any radical alterations. In his opinion all Minietors bad to build up eonnd 
traditions of administration in Transferred departments and they should work against 
rapid changes of policy from one Minister by his successor and against excessive indi* 
vidnalism. Begarding the need of imparting physical training to the students, the 
Government were tackling the question in two ways, one of which was the Introduction 
of a new scheme of medical inspection as an experimental measuro in cities. 

Primary Education. 

Cuming to primary education, the Minister said that it had been made compulsory 
in altogether 25 municipalities. The committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the progress of primary education among Muslims and other backward communities 
had lalely submitted its report which was under the consideration of the Government. In 
concluding his speech, the Minister referred to the Harris College of Hindustani music 
which has made good progress since it was started last year. The college filled an 
obvious blank in the present education system. The idea of a picture gallery at Lucknow 
still remained to be translated into action. 

Voting of Education Demand. 

On the 28TH MARCH the education demand of Rs. 1,79,01,161, lees Be. 1 for which 
amount a reduction motion was adopted was voted by the Council. The issue involved 
In the token reduction was tlm question of grant to Benares and Aligrah universities 
from the provincial exchequer. Non-ofBcial opinion was solidly in favour of substantial 
grant to those two institutions but Sir Samuel 0 Donnell on behalf of the Government 
stated that the two all-India universities wore primarily the concern of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not of the provincial Government, This Government could provide 
for grants to them only after it had discharged its financial responsibiltiea to all provin. 
Cial snbiecta. After a prolonged’debate the token motion was adopted without division, 

A Heated Debate, 

There was a heated debate on Pandit O. B. Pant's motion for substantial reduction in 
the proyleion for Eootkee College of Engineering. Among other things, Pandit Pant 
urged reduction in and Indianiaation of the personnel of the college staff. 

Mr, C. y. Ohinfamani, ex-Mlnieter, supported the motion. This support was the 
immediate cause of beat in the debate. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, quoted some facts and figures and said 
that Mr. Chintsmani while ia office did title either to reduce the staff or to indianise 
it. Once out of office he was criticising his successor for not doing what he himself when 
In power never cared to do. The Education Secretary in his turn was subjected to a 
violent attack by Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu for having taken up that particular line 
of argument. Mr. Gurtu blamed the Education Secretary of foul play, lack of discipline 
and judgment for his attack on his former chief, Mr. Chintamani, who could not pos¬ 
sibly take any further part in the debate and was therelore debarred from the right of 
reply. Mr. Gurtu in connection wanted to know whether the Ministers after they 
vacated the office should not be immune from criticisms of the S cretaries who had 
worked under them. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Eduction, was sorry that owing to some misunder¬ 
standing between Mr. Chintamani and the Education Secretary some unpleasantness 
had been created. Heat in the debate was not due to any difference of opinion in regard 
to the question of policy, but solely due to regrettable personal misunderstanding. Ha 
earnestly hoped that the personal affair would be allowed to rest where it was and not 
pursued futher. 

The motion was rejected by 62 votes against 42. 

European Education. 

Pandit G. B. Pant also criticised the grant to European shools, He said that on 
the basis of population Government spent nearly 100 times more on European education 
than on the education of the people of the land. 

Mr. A. H, Mackenzie pointed out that there was not a single European school main¬ 
tained solely by the Government. All European schools in the province were aided 
institutions and the basis of aid was the same as in the case of Indian schools. The 
amount of grant was equal to and in the case of European schools was less than the 
amount raised from private sources. The endeavour of the European community as a 
whole on behalf of education was great. There were generous donations and also 
voluntary work from missionaries. If the proportionate expenditure per head was 
great it was because of the smallness in the number of scholars in Enropean schools. 
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The Government never Bliowed any partiality to European schools In the matter of grants- 
in-a'd. The motion was not voted upon when the guillotine was applied and the Oounoil 
adjourned, 

Disontsion on Land Bevenue, 

Ou the 29TII ,MAEGH the Council reassembled to discuss the Land Revenue demand 
amounting to Rs. 88,33,718, The agenda contained nearly a hundred motions tot 
reduction of the demand but only seven of them could be dispojed of to-day. The House 
divided three times in the coursu of ths day and on every occasion the Government 
sustained defeat, Tiic worst defiah was in connoction with the Swarajist motion for 
omission of the item of Ka. 9.23,713 concerning survey and settlement. There was a 
prolonged and animated ilebate on the motion, the issue being the withdrawal by 
tlifi Qov.rnmi'nt of the Lind Revenue Bill during its second reading at Nainital, 
The Oovnrniuiiit policy was savercly criticised by a large number of non-official members. 
The motion for omiesion of the itLm was eventually adopted by 04 votes to 21. 

All Demands Agreed To. 

On the 30TH MARCH the Council concluded the voting on tho budget demands. In 
the oourae of twelve days that were allotted for conaidnration of budget provision, 
the Council managed to discuss demands under seven out of thirty-two major 
heads. Of them, live, nania'y, general administration, laud revenue, irrigation, poHcs 
and jails weie in the reserved group and only two, namely, education and publio works, 
in the transferred group of subjects. All the nndisenssed demands had not however an 
easy passage. When after the guillotine bad been applied at 5 p m. to-day they were 
put from the chair there weiu vigorous attempts to vote some of them out altogether. 
The first item that the Council would not readily ngrea to vote amounted to lls, 18,26,800 
and teprcS'Uled charges against the famine insurance fund. During the general dis¬ 
cussion on the budget several members bad protested against exp'oitation of the famine 
insurance fund for payment of irrigation interests. Apparently to record that protest 
very ernphaticatiy the Nationalist and Swarrjist members shouted out “No" when the 
question was put in regard to this demand, Tho IIouso divided on the question and the 
demand was eventually granted by 47 against 30 votes. The next attempt at total 
refusal was dbreted against provision for public works and other outlay not charged 
to revenue. The grievaoco of the Opposition as voiced daring the genet,al discussion 
was tliat Governraect should not utilise borrowed money either for construction of police 
buildings or lor rcoonstruction of roads. The House divided when the question was 
put and voted tho demand by 14 votes against 31, Mr. B, G. Bant, Swarajist leader, 
challenged tho provision for expenditure in England and once again the House divided. 
The demand was voted by 42 against 32. There was yet another division wlien tho demand 
under the hea l of account interest on debt was put before the Heuss. In this instance, 
too, the Council agieed to grant provision, but voting was slightly different, figures 
being 42 for and 33 agaiii.st, Tho Council t'len adjourned to meet again on the 2nd Apr!'. 

Voting on .Supplementary Grants. 

Ou the 2ND APRIL the Council asseraliled to consider the demands for supplementary 
grants for the year 1927-28, The budget as originally presented provided for a deficit 
of nearly Rs. 40 lakhs bat becansa of the remission of the provincial contribution not 
only has the deficit been completely wiped off but there is in tact a surplus of over one 
crove Slid twelve lakhs. Partially to utilise that surplus tho Government presented 
to-day supplementary estimates aggregating nearly Rs. 62 lakhs of which nearly 42 
lakhs are for transferred services and about Rs. 10 lakhs for reserved services. On tha 
transferred section eilucation alone claims nearly R#. 19 lakhs, agriculture about Rs. 7 
lakhs, and induBlries a little over Rs. 2 lakhs. Notice bad been received for as many as 
615 motions to omit or reduce the amounts of demands Cor supplementary grants. 

The li'inanoe Member's Statement. 

Immediately after eiuestion time Sir Samuel O'Donnell, Finance Member and Leader 
of the House, made the follwing statement : 

“We had hoped that supplementary estimates would be disposed of in a single day, 
.Tudging from our past experience that was a reasonable anticipation. Yesterday we 
nee.VI d motions for reduction and they total over five hundred. It is clear, Iherefore, 
that our anticipations were mistaken. Further we liave reason to believe that it will 
be very inconvenient to many members to return after the Id holidays. Therefore, it 
has been decided that any supplementary estimates that we shall not finish to-day will 
stand over till the next meeting of the council which will be held in the mouth of June 
in Nainital. 

46 
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H, E. Th(i Govarnor’a Message. 

The President next read out the following message from H, E. Sir William Harris 
to the Legislative Council :— 

“ The Governor wishes to congratulate the members of the Legislative Council upon 
the termination of the present budget session tor the consideration which it has given 
to the public business of the province during a session whish, owing to the inconvenient 
occurrence of holidays, has involved greater demands than usual upon the time of the 
members. He is indebted to the Couuc 1 for having provided the funds necessary to carry 
on the administration for the ensuing year and to place the provincial finances upon a 
satisfactory basis. Por reasons stated by the Hon’ble the Eitiauca Mamber it has been 
decided that any sopplcmentary estimates which are not disposed of to-day shall stand 
over till the next meeting of the ceuucil which it is the Governor’s intention to summon 
in Nainital in June. The Governor hopes that by the next budget session it may bs 
possible for the Council to meet in comparative omfort in the new Council Chamber. 
The Governor declares that the Legislative Council is hereby prorogued with effect from 
the termination of this day's session until sucli further date as may in due course be 
announced”. 

Deputy-President’s Salary. 

Not much business could be transacted in to-day’s meeting of the Council owing to 
unnecessarily prolonged debates on motions of minor importance. This was due to a 
grievance among the Swarajist and Nationalist mombcTS at the allotment of a single 
day for the consideration of (he supplemeDtary estimates totalling over half a orore. 
An additional cause of grievance was that unlike as in previous years no days had 
been fixed for noii-offlcial business during the budget session. After H. E. the Governor’s 
message to the Council had been conveyed by the President, Sir Samuel O’Donneli, 
the Finance Member, presented the Bill to amend the D. P. Deputy-President’s Salary 
Act. The object of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of the Council for certain 
concessions which might be made to him in respect of travelling allowances for journeys 
undertaken by him with the previous approval of the Local Government. Mr. ChintamanI 
moved an amendment substituting the word “President” for “Local Government.’’ 
The amendment was adopted and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Spinning in Jails. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss supplementary estimates. The demand under 
the head ‘Jails’ was first taken up. There were several attempts from Swarajist and 
Nationalist benches to postpone the considoration of the supplementary estimates alto¬ 
gether but the President ruled all aue,h motions out and the House proceeded to discuss 
the jail demand. The supplementary estimate under this head was brought to make 
provision for the eBtablishment of vocational schools in central jails for instruction in 
handicrafts to suitable prisoners. A Swarajist Member moved a token out and wanted 
to know what kind of vocational training was going to be given to prisoners. More than 
twenty speeches followed in which varlnns suggestions weie macie but the speakers 
mostly supported the scheme of the Government. The closure was at last applied by 
64 votes against 42. The Home Member replying said that the subjects to be taught to 
the prisoners were weaving, dyeing, carpentry and blackEmithy. The Swarajists wanted 
to add spinning to the list of subjects. The House divided on this question with the 
result that Swarajists gained their point by BO votes to 41. 

Special Pay for Medical Officer. 

Another motion for reduction of tho jail demand was dismissed in the course of 
the day. The item concerned in the motion related to provision for special pay for a 
medical oflficer who had speoializ*! in the treatment of tuberculosis to be placed in 
charge of Sultanpur Jail where tubercular prisoners wera all segregated. The mover of 
the reduction objected to tubercular prisonciB being kept at Sultanpur Jail and urged 
that they should be sent to Bhowali or Almorah. Numerous speeches in support followed 
the same lino. The Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Merober, pointed out that the 
provision in the budget was not for the establishment of a new prison for tubercular 
prisoners but to specially remunerate any medical officer who would be placed in charge 
of the existing jail. If funds were available the Government would readily consider 
the question of erecting a prison for such convicts in some healthy spot in the hills ; but 
that was not the issue before the House. The motion tor reduction was eventually put 
and rejected by 61 votes to 34 and the Council was prorogued. The remaining demands 
were taken up at Nainital in June next. (For Proceedings Sec Vol. II.) 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The third Refoinipd reiiiab Legislative Council met on the 3IID JANUARY 1927 
at the Council Chamber, Lahore, for ewearing in of now elected and nominated luembBrif. 
Of 98 members move than 90 took oath one after the other and it took them three-quarters 
of an hour to do so. No other businebs was tianeacted and the Council adjourned till 
the next day when the election of the President took place. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri 
Sahabuddin was declared duly elected I’lceident of the Council and Sardar Buta Singh 
as its Deputy President. The Council then adiourned sine die. 

Three Ministers Appointed. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab appointed tho following as Ministera to ad¬ 
minister the Transferred Departments in tho Punjab ;—Agriculture, Excise and Public 
Works—Sardar Jogendra Siuglt ; Education and Iruliiatiies—Mr. Manoharlal; Local Self- 
Government, Medicine and Sanitation—Mr, Malik Eerozakhan Nun. 

In the last two Councils there were only two Minisiers, but this time the Governor 
appointed a third Minister. Thus all the three communities were represented in 
the Ministry, the Sikh, the Uindo ami the Muslim. Sardar Jogendra Singh was re¬ 
appointed, and Mr. Manoharlal was appointed in place of Bai Sahib Ohaudbri 
Cbholuram, Education Minister, who wms not re-appointed. The third portfolio was 
created for a Muslim Minister and Malik Keiozckhan Non was appointed to hold the 
charge of this portfolio. 

There was a strong agitation amongst the Punjab Mussulmans and in the local Muslim 
press during the last two weeks for the appointment of a Muslim Minister and this senti¬ 
ment was voiccil by tho Muslim League at its recent session iu Delhi. Mr. Malik 
Ferozekhan is a young BanisUT practising in the Ijahoro High Court and had been 
thrice elected to the Uoiormed Punjab Council. Mr, Manoharlal was a member of the first 
lletormed Punjab Council wlu n he was its Deputy President, 

Tho Goveinoi’s Opening Address. 

The next meeting of the Council tm k place on the 28TH FEBRUARY when His 
Excellency tho Governor of the Punjab addressed the members of the Council, His 
Excellency, after welcoming tho members, referred to the changes in the people’s minds 
brought about by the Ikforms scheme and the influence that the new Councils had exerted 
on the public and the general couist of administiatiou. 

Explaining his mitivo in a; pointing a third Minister, ho said I hat he had found in 
the history of the Punjab Council many of the beginnings of genuine parly spirit, hut 
definite formation on parly lines Ii.mI eonsiniitly been obeemtd by the influence of other 
issues, at one time by the alter results of the non-co-operation or the Khilafat move¬ 
ment, at another by agitation among the Sikhs and so birth. 

Continuing His Excellency said ; “ It was because 1 felt that though there were 
beginnings of patty life in the Council, the divisions had, nevertheless, not erystalieeel 
finally on party lines that I took last Dcc-'mhcr tho course of adding a third Minister to 
the Punjab. I believed that in the present state of things when the Punjab was still 
feeling its way to definite party system it would he a real advantage to have as early as 
possible all the main elements represented in the Government.” Proceeding, the Governor 
said .—“ My hope was to secure for tho Punjab at so interesting and active a period of 
of its development a Ministry constituted on such basis that no important section could 
complain that Its interests were likely to bo disregarded and lastly I hoped that by 
widening somewhat the basis of administration 1 should make some contiibutfon towards 
the stilling of communal diffcrerce, at all events in the political sphere. The present 
session will show how far I have correctly assumed that there exists in this Council a 
genuine desire to unite in promoting ordered and harmonious progress iu the province, 
a desire strong enough to induce various sections to abate something of their mutual 
difierenoes in order to secure the greater good of the whole. It is no mean ideal, yet it 
is not one which in trnth asks of any man to make an unreasonable sacrifice. 

Referring to other problems of administration, the Governor said in respect of 
crime the province was returning to the normal, but communal diflerences were still 
being deliberately exploited and fomented. There secmeil to be one clear teatnre of the 
present situation. Communal feeling nowhere reached a leal slate of tension and nowhere 
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wanifcBted itanlt in any dangerous form unless there bad been keen activity in the com- 
munal press or on those disreputable platforms where this form of excitement was 
purveyed to the public. *' It is a dislretsing feature of affairs to-day" said the Govornor, 
“that ordinary men of each community were not allowed to live at peace and lind their 
own adjustments. Mischief comes from above and not from below. 1 cannot judge ot 
the truth of the rebuke sometimes brought against the Punjab that it supports the worst 
communal press in India; but I thould pity any other province which could show so 
many examples of indecent vimltnco. Ot all infernos which the imagination ot mankind 
has painted, surely the deepest and the most dreadful hell must be reserved for those 
whose only claim to consirieratien on the day of judgment will Ho in the plea ti at they 
have damned {he faith of others. We have warned and we have prosecuted ; we have 
made direct attempts at conciliation ; but this is a matler in which one well directed 
movement of public opinion would far outweigh any iftort which the Government can 
make or any effect which it can produce. In all sincerity, [ ask for the assistance here 
of members of tins t'onncil and for the exorcise of the influence which they comma .d 
outside its walls ", 

In Conclusion His ISxcifllency Jiopod the members of the Council will realise that 
the life of the Council had reached one of those critical stages which in ancient medicine 
would have bcin called climacteric ; for it is the work of this Council which would come 
under the direct observation and view of the Statutory Commission. 

No-coniidenca Motion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam, Leader of the Nationalist Party, then moved a resolution express- 
ing want ot confidence in the three Ministers in charge of the transferred departments 
of the Purj.ab Government. Befoie the mover had made his speech and (ho motion was 
discusBul in the House, the President I'lijui'Sled ti e nienibi la wtio wcic in favour of Itave 
being granted to stand in their places, Aii lets than ,S0 memhers stood up in favour 
of the motion, leave was not gianted to discuss the ivfolution. Only 24 members supported 
the diecufcsion of tho motion and the announcement by the I’rcsident that have b.id 
not been granted by the Council was received amidst cheers of Ministerialists, 

The Budget for 1927-28. 

Sir Geoffrey He Montmorency, Finance Membor, then presented tbo bndgot estimates 
ot the Punjab for the year l!)a7-28. When Sir Geoffrey concluded his speech ho was 
greeted with cheers from all sides of the House. 

According to budget estimates the balance of all accounts at the close ot 19'27-28 is 
expected to be Ks. 43 lakhs. Us. 1,173 lakhs of ordinary revenue expenditure and Us. 252 
lakhs ot capital expenditure wlli be met during tho year. Ordinary rorenue account and 
insurance fund accounts will show plus buiaiices ot Us. 21 and II lakhs rcsprclivoly at 
the close of the year. Latter balance, iucliuics the appropriation of Us. 16 lakhs out of 
revenuo to the revenue leservo fund which will stand at Ks. 26 lakhs on let April 1927, 

Ueceipts. 

In ordinary rcvinue account receipts arc cElimatcd at Ks. 1,113 lakhs or 36 lakhs 
4066 than the original estimatfs of 1926-27. Decrease is dus to the remission oi Hs, 17 
lakhs in taxation announced in Jane last, an increase ol Re. 14 and half lakhs in irriga¬ 
tion, woiking charges and a fall under excise of Kb. 4 and half lakhs. Allowance has 
also been made loi expected ccutiaclion in the are.a under cotlon on account of fall in 
trices. Oidinaiy leveuno expenditure is estimated to be Us. 1,173 lakhs or Ub, 10 lakhs 
in excess of modified grant of the present year. Chief increases are Es. 6 and half lakhs 
under Civil administration, Ks. 7 lakhs in beneficent liepartments and 12 lakhs in P. W. D. 
Substantial portion of increase is to be devoted to improvements in tho administration 
of jails, Bgiiculinre, education, industries, proviucialisation of hospitals and com¬ 
munications. 

Expenditure. 

Steady progress in the development of nation-building activities generally is provided 
for under capital expenditure. The main objects of estimated expenditure of Rs. 262 
lakhs are Hydro electiio Scheme, Sulifj valley irrigation project and communications in 
Nili KaL It hoped to finance the year’s programme mainly from the proceeds of the 
past and future salts of Government lauds though ordinary revenue account shows a 
balance at the close of the year, The rate of increase in expenditure has recently been 
greater than the rate of increase in income. 

In presenting the budget, the Fitrance Member pointed out that though irrigation 
tcbenie promised sure additions to the permanent revenuo within a few years, yet mean- 
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while prudence demanded that the growth of spending activity shall not outrun the 
limits set by the rate at which rcsouiccb expand. No retnissious of taxation are proposed 
for the purpose of financing the capital projects. A small loan of about Es. 30 lakhs 
may have to b« taken from the Government of India towards the close of the year 1337-18. 
The Council then adjourned till the 5th March. 


Voting on Budget Demand*. 

Provision For Beggars. 

On the 5ih and 8th March the Council devoted its whole time to the discussion 
of t lie Budget. Voting on Budget demands CO I menced on the 8TH MARCH when the 
Govtrnment’s demands for grants camo up tor discussion and the (irst thirteen tlemands 
from demand No. 33 to demand No. 20 were voted without any discussion. Demand 
No. 19 movcil by the Finance Member in respect of miscellaneous departments (reserved) 
raised a short disoussion owing to amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhvi Afaal Haq 
lor a cut of one rupee with respect to item of Es. 6,000, the total donation ior charit¬ 
able purpose t i diacusB the policy of Government regarding provision made for beggars, 
poor vagrants, indigent and old persons. The amendment was supported by a large 
number of non offloial members, all of whom urged Ibc Gnverument to open poor bouses 
and make some provision for Indian beggars, vagrants and olil persons and introduco 
*omc sort of legislation to stop beggary in public streets. The Finance Member wlio 
expressed sympathy with the mover of the amendment said that the matter was primarily 
for local bodies to deal with and Government did not Jiko to force on local bodies 
measures which they were not prepared to mulcrtake. The mover, however, pressed his 
amendment to vote which was carried and which amounted to a vote of censure on 
Government. The demand was then passed with this nomiinl cut. 

Development of Industries, 

The next demand No. 18 moved by Mr. Mauoharlal, Education and Industries 
Minister, for a grant of Es. 1,00,31,000 in respect of industries (revenue and capital) 
evoked a likely and animated debate and after a minor amendmeut had been moved by 
Mr. Chaudhuti Afzal Haq and withdrawn, discussion continued for more than one hour 
on the motion in vvhioli members from all sides of the House took part. All uou-o£Scial 
members stroiigiy criticised the small amount p.ovided for imlustries and attacked 
Government for their apathy towards promotion and development of industries in the 
Punjab, Lala Dhanpatrai (Industrios constituency lepresentativo) oharactoviseri the action 
of the Government in appointing a Development Board vyilhout sulfioient provision of 
moiuy as a farce. Khcikh Mahomed Badiq and Sardar Ujj'tl Bingh suggested to the 
Govirnment to start factories which would provide work for the unemployed. Lala 
Bodhiaj (Bwarajisi) urged for total n jcclion of the demand so that the Finance Djpart- 
ment might provioe mure money for the development of industries next time, Eaja 
Naiendranath and Dr. Gokalchand Narang while deprecatiug the small amount provided 
for industries by tlic Finance Member asked the House not to liuow out the demand but 
aewpt whatever they had got, and fight for more. Dr. Gokalchand said that Ministers had 
no hand in framing the budget and, thercfori', they should not bo punished for the fault 
of the Finance Department, He urged the bouse to reject the demands in respect of 
land revenue, stamps and general administration etc., when those demauds would come 
up for vote so that the Government might note their feeling in the matter, but ho asked 
the House not to reject totally the induBtiies demand. The motion being put to vote 
was declared by the President, but oppositionists claiming division votes were taken and 
the total demand was passed by i7 votes against 22 amidst cheers of Ministerialists, The 
Council then adjourned. 

Government’s Co-operative Policy Criticised. 

On the 9TH MAECH the Council devoted lull four hours to the discussion and 
voting on Government demands for grants and after prolonged debates passed only 
two more demamls No. 17 and 18 in respect of agricultoto and medical and public 
b( situ without any out, though some members strongly criticised the working of the 
co-jperativc societits in the Punjab and pointed out to the Minister of Agriculture that this 
excellent movement was unfortunately manned by one class of people alone and was 
confined only to agriculturisls. Medical and Public Health department also came in for 
a good deal of criticism at the hands of the members who urgeil for more adequate 
provision for dealing with epidemics and malaria, further promotion of vedio and unani 
yetems of medicine and creation of more hospitals for villages. Lala Bodbraj drew the 
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attentioD of the Government to corruption in the Medical department and suggested the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the matter. Chaudburl Dulichand urged for 
better protection of rural interests and suggested that only agriculturist doctors should 
bo appointed in rural hospital and dispensaries. This suggestion evoked strong resent¬ 
ment from urban members who said no qnestion of rnral and urban should arise in the 
matter of medical treatment. Dr, Gopichand, speaking as a medical practitioner, requested 
tbs Minister of Public Iloalth not to bring in the question of agrionltui'ist or non- 
agrioultnrist in the Medical College and medical treatment and condemned the spirit of 
oommunalism which rural members were trying to introdnoc even in the medical profession. 

The debate having taken a communal turn, the President had to intervene. He 
regretted that on every subject the Indian members brought in the question of rural and 
urban interests which he thought was very tiulorlunato and ho infor meil the House that 
in future he would not allow such discHasion and hoped the members would not compel 
him to exercise his right in disallowing communal discussions unless they were meant for 
a particular and speciiic purpose. 

Education Grant, 

The demand No. 16 for a grant of Rs. 1,44,05,000 in rrspoct of education (transferred) 
was moved by Mr. Manoharlal, Minister of Education. Chaudburl Atzal had moved an 
amendment for a cut of one rupee with respect to the item of Rs. 69,91,370 for primary 
education to discuss the Government’s policy regarding compulsory primary education 
and the mover had not concluded his sfieecli when the Council adjourned. 

Representation in the Scrvicfs, 

On the IITH MARCH Mr, Chaudhori Afzal Uaq resumed his speech on the amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Cliaudhuri Jafarullah Kiian yesterday proposing a cut of Re. 1 
from the total grant of Police to discuss the Provincial Police Committee’s report. 
The speaker was quoting extracts from the report when the President asked members 
whether all of them have been supplied with a copy of the report. As all members 
did not possess a copy of the report, the President asked tbe Finance Member whether 
the Government could supply copies to memheia and as cupios were not available at 
the amount, tbe President stopped discussion on the amendment and he put the demand 
under Police to vote which was declared lost. The Finance Member claiming division, 
the motion was declared carried by 38 to 10 votes. 

The next demand under jails and convict sett’emtnts was llien voted without much 
discassiOD after tbe amendment moved by Mr, Afzal Haq to suggest improvements in the 
department had been lost. 

General Administration Demand, 

The P’inance Member then moved the demand under ailmiDistralion of juBiioe, Rai 
Saheb Chaudiiuri Chotu Ram moved two ainemlments for a cut of one rupee to draw 
attention to paucity of sgricultuiists in the ranks of public prosecutors and in civil 
judicial service. Both amendments wero withdrawn after a lengthy and lively debate 
which again took a communal turn and there were seveial itquostB to (he Piesident by 
Dr. Qokalohand Narang to disallow ail communal discussions in the House according to 
his ruling given two day ago. The mover of the amendment made it a matter of great 
grievance that agriculturists in the Punjab who formed eighty per cent of the population 
and who contributed to Government major portioD of the revenue and who gave their 
lives for the sake of the King and country during tlie War did not receive their due and 
proper share in civil judicial service and hopicd that, when the future appointments aro 
made by the High Court and other subordinate courts, special preference would be given 
to the claims of agriculturists. 

Hindu non-official members, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that agri- 
cuUmists as such without proper qualiticatious could not claim preference in public 
services, and the mover of the amendment, in tho guise of demanding preference for 
agriculturists, was really advocating the causo of Mussalmans of the province who also 
formed & majority of tbe populatiou. 

The official point of view was explained by Mr, Craik, Secretary, who said he was 
the only member of the House who was a member of the Committee which led up to the 
resolution of 1919 referred to by the mover of the amendment. He thought no member 
could accuse bin of lack of sympathy with Zaroindars (agriculturists). H aesuved tho 
House that it was always the practice of the Government when selecting recruits to 
various branches of public service to scrutinise their recorils, their educational qualifica¬ 
tions with most anxious care aud it was the desire of the Government to see that landed 
ClaBBCB Bccured adequate representation in public Borviocs and in regard to nearly all 
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seTTices. DeWnIte proportions hftva bean laid down by the Oovornmant and thoy were 
getting year by year increasing the nombor of recruits to various branding of public 
service from Zamindara. They should not ignore that there were other olaaaag who at 
present led tlio way in education and intelleotnal attainments. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ciaik said it was not fair to keep out men of outstanding educational 
merits mnroly becausa they did not Ireloug to certain tribe and in these days of higher 
standard of qualifications for putilic services, it was not fair to take a Zamindar with 
inferior education merely h cause he, wag a Zimindar, Subieot to the.ge tesorvations, 
the Government wag faitiifully endeavouring to follow and give effect to the policy laid 
down in 1919, Tlie Government ailinitt.ed that progreas mada in the last tew years had 
not bean so rapid as they ns well as the mover of the amendment would have liked, but 
the Finance IMomber had given an undertaking that the matter would bo taken up 
in consultation with the High Court and in view of the undertaking, he hoped the mover 
would not press the amendment. 

Shaikh Fais Mahomed referred to the p.aueity of Mahomedan Judges in the High 
Conrt since 1919 and was discussing the question of the resignation of Sheikh Abdul 
Qoadir, an ex-Judge, of the Lahore High Court, and was mentioning that it was due to 
difference between .Sir Shadilal Lai, Chief Justice and Sheikh Abdul Quadir that the 
latter was forced to resign his judgeship when Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency rose to a point 
of order and asked the Presiilimi.'s ruling whether the member could discuss the conduct of 
a Judge of the High Court in the Oonnoil. Aflsrr short discussion on the standing order 
on the point, the President said if the Member referred to any Ju igo even in his admin¬ 
istrative capacity and meant to rellict upon him he ought to withdraw his remark. 
Quoting Parliamentary practice on the suhj-ct, he said no reflrctioiis or disrespectful 
mention of any kind should be m.mln in respect, of any Judge of any High Court and no 
member should introduce the persnnalifv of any Judge of any High Court or even of 
subordinate courts in discussion on the floor of the House. Only administrative actions of 
collective body of the High Court, if ahsolutely necessary, might be introilnoed and it 
possible references to that also might be avoided. Sheik Faiz Mahomed withdrew bis 
remarks and references (0 Sir Shadilal and Judges of the High Court and apologised to 
the House for making any such reference. 

The Demand under administration of justice was then put anl carried 
Transferred Department Demand. 

Sardar Jcigendra Singh then movetlMematid under Genera! Administration (transfer¬ 
red). There were ten amendments for outs by non-ofllcia! members under this demand 
to reduce salary of Ministers, to discuss the arbitrary manner of nopointment of Mmistora 
and to discofs unconstitutional aoceptanca of Ministership. The President ruled out 
f"ur of theiifl amendments renmiking that nnier Parliamcnla'y practioB the members 
could not discuss the action of the Gov.'rtior ahmit the selection of a Minister. Before 
other amendments urging rciluotion of Minister’s salary could be move..), the Council 
adjourned. 

Debate <'n Ministers' Salaries. 

On the 14TH M.AUCH tho putdic galleries ware crowded when the Council roagsem- 
bled and resumed discussion on the Government’s demand for grant relating to General 
Administration (transferred). 

Dr. Shaik Mahomed Alam moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 72,000 with 
respect to the item of Rs. 1,80,000, the fetal pay of officers urging a reduction in the 
salary of the Ministers from Bs. B,000 to Rs. 3,000 each per mensem. In the course of 
a lengthy speech in Urdu, Dr, Alam said if the. Ministers agreed to take a reduced salary 
they wouhl be mors honoured bv the elected element of the House than would be the 
case if they continued to draw Bs. B,000a month. The financial condition of the province 
did not allow the provision of such a big sum for the salary of the Ministers. Out ot 
the reduction proposed, a considerable amount could be spent on charities and other 
needs of the province. He could not understand why a sum ot Bs. 16,000 instead of 
Bs. 10,000 was being asked from the Honso when nothing extraordinary has happened to 
the province and no new departments have been created for the Ministers. If the House 
sanctioned an adilitional sum of Bs. .6,000 to-day for the Third Minister, they would be 
ask'ai some timn later to provide for four, five and ten more Ministers. On principle he 
obj'oted that, the best of their members shonhl be taken away from the treasury benches 
on fat salaries from elected seats where they could be of use and service to the country 
and the people. 

Baizada Hansraj supported the amendment and reminded the House that when 
discussing the budget he had appealed to the Ministers to voluntarilly take a less salary 
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than Hs, 6,000 as has been done by the late Sir Sarandranath Baacrjee and some other 
ministers in other provinces in India; bat he was sorry to find that it had produced no 
effect on their Ministers. Ha could not understand why the Ministers should take a 
higher salary than thu High Court Judges who were drawing Us. 4,000 per mensem and 
hoped they would not care more for money than for service of the country. 

Sir Geoffrey Oj Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining the reasons of the 
provision of salaries of the ministers as it stood in the budget, said in the Punjab the 
maximum salary had been fixed by the statute at Es. 6,000 and that once the Legislative 
Council had voted a smaller salary for the Minister that salary ould not be raised. 
Moreover, he thought it would be very undesirable and invidious that a Minister should 
receive a smaller salary than a tnembirr of the Executive Council. It would at once 
give rise to the impression that the charge of the transferred departments was less 
important than the reserved departments. In the Punjab, a greater part of the new 
money went to the transferred departments which were rapidly expanding. It was on 
these departments that iuterested criticism and suggestions, both insido and outside thn 
Conncil, took place, U would, therefore, seem undesirable to take any step which should 
helitlli! the grave importance of the beneficent and nation-building departments. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said it a smaller salary was voted for the Ministers 
men of good stamp would hesitate to accept the posts and ha thought everybody reoog- 
uised that moo of yoii stamp were required to take charge of these very important 
departments. Looking back at the history of the Council, they found that the classes 
of persons from which their Ministers had been drawn were persons interested in onmitn'ica 
and industry owning and managing laige estates and engaged in the hgal profis.sion. 
To all these three classes of persons, the Ministry involved severing of personal touch .and 
direction and loss (or three years in those sources which they wouhi have been otherwise 
personaliy managing. ILoplo of good stamp in a good many CH=e8 may be patriots. 
Nevertheless, they had duties towards their riependents and families and they c )uM not 
seriously afford to jeopardise those interests by neglecting their business and occupying 
t hemselves in public duties unless a fitting remuneration was paid for those public duties. 
The result of lowering the salary might be that for A-1 Class of men they would get 
C.-3 Class of men. Moreover, even in days of financial stringency they did not suggest 
reduclion of salary of the Ministers and tire Finance Member tliought that in tliese days of 
comparative afflurcc*, there seemed far less reasons, indeed hardly any reasons, to take 
the step of reducing the salaries of the Ministers. 

Afttr 3 hours’ animated debate the ameiidmont was put to the House and njected, 
the snpportfis not claiming a division. The demand uuiier General Administration (trans- 
ferrcil) was then put amt carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Exemption of Sword from Arms Act. 

On Ite 15TH JiAllCH (hiee more demands were voted in the Council without 
much diBcnssion and pioceedings were more or less dull compared to yesterday’s animated 
debate. The demand under General Administration (reserved) was voted with a nominal 
cut of one rupee which was proposed by Cliandhuri Ainil Haq to raise a discussion lor 
the exerapiit)!! of tne sword from the opi'ralion of the Arms Act and carrieil iuspitu of 
official opposition. 

Sit Fasti Hussain, speaking on the motion on behalf of the Government, informed 
tbe House that the sword had been exempted from the operations of the Arms Act for 
certain class of persons in the I unjab, namely, those who paid tnoomelax or certain 
amount ol land revenue and lille-holdcrs etc., and that tlic Government of India had 
been pleased to accept tlte recommeiidaiions of the I'unjab Qoveiuraent on the resolution 
moved ami adi pted by the House some years ago ; but the Government could not exempt 
the sword for all pcisoiis on account of uufoitunate communal teusiou in the province 
and riots that broke out after the resolution on the subject was adopted in the House 
in 1924. 

The Bhakra Dam Scheme. 

Five motions for cuts were moved by various non-offlcial members to reduce the 
grant unde r irrigation two of which w'cre withdrawn, two ruled out of order by the 
Prfsident and one was rejected by 27 to 24 votes and tlie total demand was voted after 
a short difcufsion. Speaking on the amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhii Chhotu Earn 
propofing a token cut to proteiil against the delay in pushing forward the Biiakia Dam 
scheme and that project, Mr. Smith, Chief Engineer, informed the House the reason why 
the Bhakra Dam scheme was delayed. He said that in the opinion of experts no suitable 
site for the dam was available which could benefit the districts of Bohtak and Hissar 
where distress owing to scarcity of water was acute and they could nut build the 
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Bcbeme on eomfilhing tliat would evoritnally fall and b3 a aouroo of gi'eftt danger to thn 
di'tricta and bofora spending tlie faxpaynra' money they wanted to bo aurn that they 
wove going to buiid on Bomuthiiig certain and which would be a benefit to the agricuU 
turiata of the disMicta, SpeaUing aboot tha project Sir Fazli Ilnaealn, Revenue 
Member, informed the House that they were waiting for the decision of the Govnrnmont 
of India and the sanction of tlin Secretary of Stale on the tchemo snbmitteil by 
lliem and that tha Government, did not show any lack of sympathy in the matter wliich 
was atill being examinc(l by experts. 

The Council was discussing the demand under registration when it adjourned. 

Oebale on Exc'se Policy. 

On the IfiTH M.VUCH fuvthar ilemands for gr.anta were discussed and voted. The 
demands under registration, forests, and stamps wera voted without any cuts and 
much discussion but the demand umler excise created considerable excitement and 
was not carricil until division w.aa calla.l. The token cut proposed by Rai Haliih 
Chaudhri Ghntnvam to denounce tha present system of recruitment in tha Excise 
Dapartment which, according to him, rasultcd in voiy poor representation of Zsmindars, 
particularly Hindu Zimindais, was eventually withdrawn by the mover after an aasuranco 
iiad been given by the Minister for Agriculture that everything possible is being dona 
for proper repreaentniion of Zanilinliirs in the department. 

Sai'dar Narain Singh then moved anoHicr token cut to discuss the excise policy of 
tha Government and, in his speech, asked Iho Government to reach the goal of their 
policy, namely, total prohibition without delay even at the, sacrifice of revenue. The 
amenilrnent was warmly supported by a large number of non-official memhors nil of whom 
urg.'d the minimum consumption of liquor to bn brought to zero and save the ptople 
ftom the drink evil. Tliosa who opposed tlte avn.iiidracnt said it was eicessiva drinking 
which was a v co and total prohibition would never bo a success and would result In 
increase of illicit distillation. 

Sardar .Tog.mdra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, expressed his sincere sympathy 
with tho object of the mover and welcomed all suggrrstions which would prevent drinking 
in the provincof. High duties on liquors, )ic told, had been proposeil by the Gov¬ 
ernment to pre-vent ejcessive drinking and not to get high income. He pleaded f r 
co-operation fully with tho Qoveriimont in eradicating the dtiiik evil and illicit distilla¬ 
tion. After asauianoes (rom the M inister, the mover wanted to withdraw his amendment 
but leave to withdraw was r fuse.l by tint Council and the motion reduoittg the demntvl 
uitilcr excise by otte rupee was put to the House and was cairied by 37 to 24 vote". 

The Council was discussing the deman 1 under land revenue when it adjourned. 

Remission Of Tax On Well-irrigated Lands. 

On the 17TH MARCH discussion and voting on tho Government’s demands for 
giants were cousidered in tlic C luncil. Of 32 demands 31 had been distiosod of up to 
yesterday evening .aud only the last demand under land revenue was discussed to-day 
and votud after the amendment move.) by Rai Sahib Chaudhri Clihoturam proposing a 
cut of one rupee urging the Oiivernraent to remit taxes on well-irrigated lands had been 
carried by 80 to 2fi votes, Altog'.'ther six amendments proposing cuts under this de¬ 
mand were moved three of which were witbir.t.vn, one, ruled out of order ami one was not 
moved at the request of the Reveune Member and the last one was carried reducing tha 
grant to rnpei: one ilespde Guverument opposition. 

On the tnial Ouvaiiimcnt’s demands for grants only four cuts in the form of token 
cuts weie carried by the Council and the test of the demands were voted in full. Four 
l(diiin cuts that werci effected telated to the demand under Education (Transferred) 
General Administration (Reserved,) Excise and Land Revenue. The House then adjourned. 

Release of Sikh Prisoneis. 

On tha 2ISr MARCH nflnr 4 honib' lively debate the Council carried a non- 
oflieial resolution moved by Said.ur Kuml.an Singh rreoramending to the Government to 
foitliwith release Sardar Kliarak Singh, President, CViilrai Board and all other Qurdwara 
prisoneis. The Government did not claim a division. The resolution was warmly sup¬ 
ported by the non officials of all parties ami appeals wore ma !e to tho Government to 
close tite chapter of the Sikh struggle for Gurdwara reform by showing magnanimity and 
rele.ising the Gurdwara prisoneis especially when tho Quidwam Act was passed and the 
Gurdwata ilisputes were being disposed of by the Oardwara tribunal, thus showing that 
the Sikhs had given up direct action and had taken recouree to constitutional methods 
anil ordinary l.aw ol the land. 

47 
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The Finance Member’s Statement. 

Speaking on the resolution regarding tlie release of the SiUb Gnavdwara prisoners, 
Sir Geoffrey de Monttooreuoy, Finance Member, said that he was fully aware how 
genuinely the sympathies of the Sikhs were engaged in the resolution and the Government 
knew full well the importanue they attached to it. While sympathising with individual 
cases, no one could set aside the fact that the acts of these persons individually and in 
mass had certain more serious aspects. They were all apostles of direct action. Offences 
itnder the Civil law, which governed the rights of their fellow citizens have been com¬ 
mitted by them, in addition to causing grave disturbances to public tranquillity. They 
have actually committed offences against persons and properly involving in some cases 
violence in varying degrees* It was the earnest desire of the Government to ensure the 
working of the Gurdwara Act, to compose troubles and take all such measures as would 
remove rancour. The offer of the condition by the Government to the prisoners was 
made in a fair and just spirit and did not involve expression of regret by the prisoners 
for what had been done. It merely constituted a fair and just invitation to those who 
bad been convicted to abandon direct action in future and to adopt those provisions of 
the law which had been passed by the Sikh community approved by other communities 
and even passed into law by this legislature, Tbi BO who did not elect to take advantage 
of the offer indicated thot they had elected to pursue the old and bad way of direct 
action. They would no doubt like to emerge as martyrs in a cause and as persons of 
different calibre to those who had acce(itcd the offer. Experience had shown them that 
general amnesties did not always have beneficial results as was supposed they would 
have. This was specially the case with the Sikhs. The release of Kikh piisoners in 
1322 did not bring peace. Similar action in 1323 after the Ouru-ka-bagh a0air did 
not bring immediate improved relations. He admitted that the prestige of the Gov¬ 
ernment would in no way suffer, Nevertheless, the question was whether this act of 
kindness in the gereral interests of the public was going to be an act of wise adminis¬ 
tration, In the present case they were dealing with men who still were unrepentant 
and who had a predilection tor applying the doctrine of direct action and force as the 
sole solution of questions of civil rights. No Government would be justified In taking 
an easy-going view of such prefiiltctioiis or uny glossing over such predilections by 
amnesties. The Government could not afford to be thought as ready lightly to condone 
breaches of the law which bioke the civil rights of citizens. Even if the Government, 
in spite of these weighty considerations, had Vicen inclined at tlie beginning of this 
year to consider this as a very special case, did t-liey receive any encouragement in any 
Sikh quarter to do so f asked the Finance Member. Itecent unbridled speeches and 
formation of jathas were signs that those unri'pentant persona in favour of direct action 
would, it they emerged from jail, unfortunately still find elements among the Sikhs 
prepared to fall in with their views. B’or this reason, said the Finance Member, the 
Government must oppose the main object of the resolution. But so far as Sarder 
Kharak Singh personally was concerned, ho saiil he had finished serving out his sentence 
of substantive imprisonment of 4 years in April last and was now serving senfenccB in 
continuation of the scntencis under the Prisons Act which will expire about December 
next. He was sentenced three times for offences under the Prisons Act and has now 
served out the first of these sentences and was serving the second. The Governor in 
Council has decided to release him on the expiry of his second sentence and to remit 
his third sentence. He will accordingly be released about the beginning of June next. 

Non-official Besolutions, 

On the 22ND MARCH four non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council, 
two of which were withdrawn, one was carried and the last was talked put. When 
the Council reassembled, discussion continued on Chandhrl Afzal Ilsq's resolution 
recommending to the Government to take ncoessaiy steps to stop the instilulion of 
Honorary Magistrates within the period of the next three years. The resolution liid not 
receive the full support of the House and though sunpoited by a number of members, 
was strongly opposed by a majority who defended the institution of Honorary-Magistrates 
and said that they were doing a good deal of public service and should not be abolished, 

Bir Geoffrey De Montmorency, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that 
abolition of this honorary agency which fxisted in the most democratic countries and 
was doing useful work, specially in small towns, would cost the Province abuut Rs. 9 
and one-fourth lakhs. The Government was of opinion that the agency should be con¬ 
tinued and new rules and instructions would be strictly enforced in future while making 
appointments. If at any future time strong, impartial, and honest Panchajats came into 
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being, tbe Govornment would rc-exarnlne the matter and might diepensB with soma of 
the Honorary Magistrates. The resolution was wiiUdrawn. 

The next rcselution which was also moved by Chaudhri Afzal Haq rnoommended 
to tho Government to take neoetBary steps to accommodate in the Punjab jails al] political 
prisoners of this province including martial law prisoners who are sol ving their terms 
of imprisonment in the jails of other provinces. Tho resolution which was sup¬ 
ported by a nu nbor of Sikh memhers did not excito any lively debate and the Finance 
Member made an important spcf ch explaining the Government’s position in the matter. 

The Finance Member saiil so far as he had been able to discover, no martial law 
prisoners were eontlned in jails in other provinces. Some time ago, 9 martial law 
prisoners were confined in tlie penal sdlhiment of tbe Andamans. He was quite 
willing (0 send for the rolls oE these prisoners and to see how the case stood as regards 
these prisoners. There were, however, 36 convicls confined in jails in other provinces 
who were not martial law prisoners, but persons convicted of serious criminal cons¬ 
piracies against the Slate and of offences against the Arms and the Navy. With one 
exception, these prisoners were convicted during tho war and between tha years 1915 
and 1917. There was proof that the leaders of thsae conspiracies in soma oases received 
assistance from sonrees outside India and were instigated in tha foolish acts which they 
committed by those sonrees. Most of them were sentenced to transportation for life or 
transportation to 20 or 26 years. In tho ordinary course, all of them would have been 
transported to the Andamans; but at that time the Government of India considered 
that in view of insecurity of the seas and (he pressing need of tha troops it would 
he unsafe to transport a number of such dangerous conspirators at that time to the 
Andamans. It was consiiiered at tUa same time dangerous and undesirable to confine 
these dangerous conspirators in the J’anjab jails. After discussion with the Panjab 
Govarnraent, therefore, it was finally decided (hat tire gang should be split np and be 
inoaroerated in jails in other provinces. Tiiis wag accordingly done and tha wisdom 
of this step became almost immndiottly apparent because of the very dangerous 
mutiny organised by a few of tiiess prisoners in H.szarihagh jail. At present there 
were 35 of these convicts, of whom 31 wore convicted in tho circumstances above men¬ 
tioned, They were confined in jails in otlicr provinces in the following manner; 13 in 
Central Provinces, 14 in Bombay, I in Bihar, 7 in Madras and 1 in Burma. After 
giving tha most careful consideration to these points, tbe Government have coma to 
the conclusion that it would he highly undesirable to bring hack at once the whole of 
these prisoners to the Panjab jails ; but the Government have decided that owing to the 
change in the atmosphere, it may now bo postdble to consider tbe return to the Panjab 
jails of some of tha convicts if cavefuBy selected. The resolution being pressed by the 
mover was put and carried amidst non-offloial applause. The Council then adjourned. 

Agriculture Miaistoi’s fcilatcment. 

On the 28HT) M.IBCH the last sitting of the Council was held and after n nnmbor 
of demands tor supplementary grants weto voted ami Sir Faali Hussain had introduced 
tbe Punjab laind Bevenua (Amendment) Bill the Council adjourned sint die- 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agricalture, mailo a lengthy statement to-day 
explaining the programme of work to be cairied out during the coming years and tha 
policy to ha pursued by his department. Tint Minister was constfintly interrupted and 
several points of order were raised by members while he was reading his speech. 
Members who raised the points of order warrted to know from tho President whether a 
Minister could make a statement, of the policy without irllowing tho Council to discuss it, 
Th.j President informed tha llousa that the Minister was reading a statement with the 
permission of tho chair. Sardar .Togemlra Singh describing his five years’ programme, 
said they would be opening in the present year 7 farms and 26 veterinary hospitals and 
bad also been able to secure the services of a fruit expert. They were also studying the 
problem of lift irrigation and hoped as the result of investigntions, they would ba able 
to afford dry areas of the Punjab some facilities of organised irrigation. In his opinion, 
meat or milk was essential for proper ncurisbmrnt and ho was making arrangements 
for increasiog milk supply and was trying to quicken up the pace of selected breeiling 
of cows. He hoped to open two thousand more co-operative societies in the new year 
and thought there was great scope for capitalists to join together and to mako money 
available both for agriculture and industry. Begarding the excise policy, he could not see 
the possibility of enforcing prohibition but for the next few years if they could make UBo 
of local option in cities and could organiao temporance societies in villages and close down 
shops where conditions permitted, they would have done a good deal to pave tho way 
for prohibition. ■ 
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- The fiiBt sitlirg o£ the Third Btforirfd I.rgieifiUve Ccurcil vsee held on Ibc 8TH 
JAJIUABY 1928 in the noon in the Council Hali, Nagpur under the prceidcnry of 
Mr. C, tr, Wiila, The bueincFS on the (iay wee the ihetion of five njriuhers to the t.'ourt 
of the University by non-cfScia! Diembera of the Council. The election of the President 
was held on the 10th, when Sir 8. M. Chitnavis was drclarcd rketed prefident by 47 
votes against 20 votes secured by hie rival Mr. G. S. Gupta. The house then adjoainctl 
after some minor transactions. 

Goveinoi’s Address to Members. 

On the IITH JANUARY His EiccUcncy the Governor entered the Council Chamber 
in procession and congratuiatrd Bit Chit navis heartily on his election as the ricsidrnt 
and the Council cn having got him as their President, He said that Sir Chitnavis’s 
family h.".d played a notable part in the histriy cf this city and province and of this 
Council. He said that it was a rfmaihablc tiling that one bicther should succeed another 
in the high ofBce to which Sir SanUaia Fao l ad been called and wished him success during 
h's tenure. 

He, then addressing the Council, (xprefaed satisfaction for fiiJIng up the blanls 
left in the rules for worliing the new constitution by the just mode of election. He was 
anxious to have it settled as soon as possible whrlhcr they wished him to thUe action 
to restore the woihing of the constitution to the form intended by Parliament and in 
vogue in roost of the other provinces. So long as the Inn placed by their predecessors 
in this Council on the formation of a Ministry cxisterl. he said ha was not a free agent. 
He could not as in the provinces in which no ban existed prcceed to give effect to what 
seemed to be the verdict of the constituencies witboi>t calling these together and talcing 
their formal decision. He sympatbteed with the unsuccessful old membeis and eon. 
gratnlated the successful old and new members. As many as 21 old members have been 
re-elected and 84 arc new ones. 

He said that he had nominated the full nurabtr of eight rfficinlB pcrroitsible under 
the Act. This has been done partly to gain time to Icolr around and see whether there 
are other interests deserving of representation or mere represrntation in (be Council, Int 
mainly because ba wanted to make more opportunities cf biinging into touch with each 
other official and elected representatives of the people. Many cf the misunderstandings 
which now occur are due to th.at lack cf free interccnise on on equal footing which 
works in the legislatures. He said that be learned so mucb ficm mixing in the iebbies of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Councii of Slate with these who would guide public 
opinion that he attached special importance to Ibis training for as many officers of the 
Government ns possible. He thought that there were few public men who will deny 
that they in the turn had derived benefit ficm similar interceurse, w ith cffioials. 

While addressing the Council in last March, he called upon (hem to sink racial, 

communal and sectional diffeienofs and join forces with bis Government in the battle 

against ignorance, disease and poverty. Their ExccIlencitB (he Viceroy and Lady Irwin’s 
visit to this province gave a remarkable stimulus to the deveioprcr nt of this spiiit. Ho 

remarked that where the atmosphere was wrong, no measures, however perfect in form 

and conception, would do much good. Where lie atmosphere is right, even faulty 
measnrea arc effective. He then referred to several iropiovemcntB particularly for medical 
treatment of women and children. His Government has also hern reviewing its jail 
policy and tackling the problem of released prisoners. His Goveinment lias at work 
(he steam fackio for pJooghing authorised by the Jast Council and is pieparing a BilMo 
facilitate the consolidation of scattered holdings for the consiiloraticn of the Council. 
His Government has prepared materials for the reorganisation of the piovincia! services, 
but has postponed any decision until they shall have shown wbelher (hey wished the 
Governor in Conncil or their own Ministers to take the final itspensibilily with respect 
to what should be transferred departments. 

Concluding bis address, bo saul that the time had come tohavethemtothedis- 
cuBsion of the constilHlional question they h.ad been called togeihrr to decide. He said 
that cn public and personal grounds, be wanted them to lake part in the gnat sobemo 
inaugurated by Parliament of developing self-governing institutions with a view to the 
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pTogrtBBive rcaliBstion of rpsponfibln Oovprnmfnt in British India as an integral part 
of the empire. Ho aeaumi his help towards Ihe realization of that great conception. He 
bad no prt judieps as by now they must have realired about any person or any party in 
this Council, His sole desire is to act constitutionally to the beet of bis ability. He 
always held that to havo any permanent value, the decision to have Ministers must bo 
theirs and not his. It is for them to lake or to refuse the opportunities offered to them. 

Motion for Ministers* Salary Passed. 

After the Governor had addressed the members, the Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for 
the supplementary demand amounting to Rs. 0,000 on account of salaries of two 
Ministers for one month and Rs. 1,000 for travelling allowance. 

Mr, Gole opposed the motion ami proposed a cut of Bs. 8,096 thus fixing the salaries 
of the Ministers at Rs. 4 only, Rao Rahadnr N. IC. ICelkar supported Mr. Gole. 

Mr, Uaghavendra Rao, on betialf of the Nationalist Party, supported the supple¬ 
mentary denand stating that his constilueiicy has given the verdict for working the 
reforms. Mr, Dick snpporteil the raotmn for the supp’cmenlary demand. 

Dr. Khare opposing tlifl motion asserted that there were many inconsisfeneies in the 
ntlcrances of the members who were in favour of supporling the Ministers' salaries and 
working the reforms. He further said that the heavens would not fall it they waited for 
a raontli and a half. 

Khan Bahadur Gulam Moiiidecn severely erilicised the Responsive Co-operation 
Party and the newly formed Nationalist Party. He said lliat they were for working tho 
reforms and would vole for the supploraentary ilemand ; but they did not approve of tha 
personnel for the olflees of Ministers. 

Mr. Ghanshjam Gupta, on belialf of the Congress Parly, oppiseii the motion, sle.ting 
that the pledges of the Responsive Co-operation Party or the Indepenilent Party did not 
allow them to accept offloes. He tlp-n appealed to all Congressmen to protect tho prestige 
of the CnnarcHs, 

Mr. Umi'fch Dutt Phatak said th t lie was for opposition, but on hearing the speeches 
of the Congress Party he came to tlie. decision to .support the supplementary demand. 

Mr, Kedar said that tlio Ministers’ posts were not in Min gift of tho Government. 
If backed by the maiorily party, they will have Iho privilege of foggesling persons for 
minist.erstiips, 

Mr, Mahomed Sharif Hussain said that the formation of the ministry at Uiia stago 
was a mere show and that it could not be a stahlo ministry. 

The motion for tho supplementary dsuiand was cariicd, 66 voting for tho demand 
and 16 against it. 

Voting on other Demands. 

The second supplementary demand amounting to Rs. .8,26,000 for advances to culti¬ 
vators under the Agriculturists Loan Act and the third demand amounting to Rs. 75,000 
for advance to cultivators un.lcr tliu I,ami linpregment Loans Act were accepted by tho 
Council without any debate and the Council then adiourned. 

On the 12TH JANUARY the llou’hlc Mr, Marten read a statement on behalf of the 
Government announcitig the appointment of Mr. Rsghvcndia Rao rf Biiaspur and Mr. 
Rararao Deshmukh of Aniraoti as Ministers. Mr. Kbaparde, Responsivist, was declared 
as Deputy President and the Council then adjourned. 

Budget Estimates (or 1927-2 8. 

Tho Council next met for its Budget Session on the. 3RD M ARCH with the Hi ii'blo Sir 
Sliankera Rao Chilnavis in the chair. The visitors’ galleries were sparsely attended. 
ITor tho first time during tlie last three and half yeaip, the two Ministers, Messrs. B. 
Raghavendra R.ao and R. 51, Drslimiikh sat in the Treasuiy bcuoh. The llon’ble 5Ir, 
Eagliavendra Rao was dressed in white khaddar and wore a Gandhi cap. 

The Hon, 5Ir. J. T. Marten, Finance Member, in presenting the Budget for 1027-28, 
said that last year he ended his speech on note of hope preceded by a note of warning. 
The circumstances of tlie year had shown that the warning was necessary though the 
year had proveti less favourable than they hoped. There was no cause for alarm but 
with a right understanding ef the situation they had substantial grounds for guarded 
optimism owing to unfavourable conditions of the year which resulted in the fall in 
prices of cotton and the eff.ot on the money maiket of that fail, land revenue bad to bo 
suspended in Bnrar .and Nagpur Divisions. The dccieaeo in the spending capacity of tho 
people had reacted on other heads of icvonue. Instead of a deficit of about Rs. 2.6 laghs 
as originally estimated, the revised ectimates showed a deficit of over Bs. 60 lakhs and 
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Iho baliince had, therrtorc, been reduced by that much. The free opening balance 
which Blood at Rs, 78 lakhs in the b'ginniiig of the current year was now down to under 
Re, S lakhs, 

EstimateB for 1027-28. 

Turning to the Budget for 1927-28, Hon. Mr. Marten said that they had bndgeltcd 
for revenue of about R«, 663 lakhs and expenditure of 593 lakhs which resulted in a 
ilcficit in revenuo account of Rs, 30 lakhs. A sum of Rs. 55 lakhs vvou'.d b« borrowed 
from the Government of India to meet certain items of capital expenditure which had 
bfeii met in the past from the provincial balance and thus add a corresponding amount 
to the balances. This will give a free closing balance of Rs. 13 and bait lakhs. The 
actual balance in Famine Insurance Fund at the end of the next year is cslimated at 
over Rs. 2 crorrs, For the coming j'.ar Rs. 83 and half lakhs have been allotted for 
new expenditure, bulk being non-recurring of which about Rs. 6 and halt lakhs will bo 
on the reserved sale anil about Re. 27 lakhs on the transferred side. 

After pointing nut that the pro|)ortion of expenditure on transferred side bad 
Btendily incretBed, lion. Mr. Marten raid that the excess of fluid assets over liabilities 
which was esUmated at Rs. 136 laUba at the end of the Budget y ar to Rs. 51 lakhs. Tho 
Finance Member referred to the welcome news of the announcement in the Assembly 
regarding the remission of provincial contributions in part permanently and concluded : 
“ We Bliall have exhanstnl our previously accumulated balances in uerful expenditure 
mostly in the Irai fferred and iiatiDir-btrilding dcpartmeiils while at the same time 
etearlily building up our Fatnina InBuranoa Reserve. I’rebuming that tlie receipts from 
land revenues, excise, stamps and forcBis keep steady, we can ho|m for a slight excess of 
income over ordinary expenditure. But our hopes ot expansion in tlie near future lie 
chiefly in the prospect of the abolition of the provincial contribution and the completion 
of Famine Insurance Fund. Meanwhile, our prospects have been brightened in the last 
few days by tho hope of an immediate relief from the provincial contribution. An 
addition of Rs. 22 lakhs to our resources will enable 08 as soon as wo have recovered from 
out temporary crabarrasmenta to proceed with our nation-building 8cb raes and the pro- 
vine! will watch with the greatest intereet the fate of the prop.'rfals in the Government 
of India’s Budget which arc ot such tremendous importance to our progress add develop¬ 
ment.” 

Official Bills. 

After the budget w.aa presented. Government legislative business was taken up. 
The Hon, Mr. Tambe moved a bill to amend the tkntial I’rovincts Courts Act 1917 
in order to increase the Small Cause Court jurisdiction as euggofted by the Civil Justice 
Committee, 

Mr. D. K. Mehta moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon and 
the n ofion was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Kaghavendra Rao moved a bill to amend the C. 1’. Excise Act in order 
to extend the prohibition of cultivation of Cocoa plant in sll its varieties. The mover 
said that the bill was being introduced at tho instance of th<' Government of India. 
Leave was given for consideration ot the bill at onco ; but the lion. Mr. Rao promised 
to move its passage next day. 

The lion. Mr. Marten moved a bill to amend tbc C, B. Tenancy Act, but Rao 
Babadur N. K. Kcjkar propoeed that it should be circulated. The motion for circulation 
was .adopti’d. 

The Hon. Mr. Tambe moved a bill to amend the Public Gambling Act with tlio 
object of checking Satli Oabliitg. The Council granted leavo. 

Ihc Hon. Mr, Rao movcl a bill to amend the C. P. Primary Education Act with 
the objfct of preBoribing the period during which a child liable to compulBory educ.atioii 
Bball attend a primary school and to render it pofsible for local bodi, s to apply com- 
puleion grailually and to enable children to enter upon a ci urge of instruction, 

Rao Bahadur Kclkar moved that the bill bo referred to a select committee in order 
to BfR wbelher the draft could be improved. 

Mr. E, H. Beckett, Dirrclor of Public Instruction, answered tho objeoUuns of tho 
previous speaker and pointed out (bat the bill introduced compulsion by stages and fixed a 
reasonable age. He asked (ho House to treat educational matters a.s non-party questions. 

The Hon. Mr, Rao acci'ptcd the motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee and 
the HouBe agreed. 

The. Hon, Mr. DcBbraukh moved a bill to amend the village sanitation aird Public 
Di partmcnt Act with a view to allow panebayat to charge fees for the uso of slaughter 
houses and to insist on their being used. The bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
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B, N. K. Strike, 

The Gouiiril then took up the motion for ailjoarnment movo i by Mr. B. 0. Kliap-iiilc in 
conneoiion with Ihr failure ef the U. N. Hail way to rnaiaiain an cfUciont gnoiia anil 
paesenger tratric service, tbua caueing great incouvenience to the people of I ho province, 
Mr. Khaparite oairl that owing to lire aii'ike the llailway tfafflo wna being workeii by in¬ 
experienced men which leil to the trains coming several hours late and which may lead 
to accideula and loss of life. Mr. Khapardo liopeii that the strike would soon end in 
favour of the viorkers and the public iuconvcuience would be stopped. 

Mr. W. Kulay, nominated labour rcpresiillative, supported the motion. 

Mr, It (1. t'rn.'lhnn, said that it was high time for the Qovrrnment of Iniiia to 
see that they fultilled their duty to the people of this province by iiit.erfniiQg in and 
settling lire strike in favour of tlic stiikcia. Ito asked tbu 0. P. Government to movj 
the Govcrninenl of India (o end the strike. 

Mr. Itartlctt opposed tlie discussion of the question as he. thought that it would not 
help matters hut would only raise hopes in the strikers and cause gnat disappointment. 

Some memhera characterised as a great liorior that ordinary goods cleiks of the 
B. N. Bail vay were allowed to work as guards of tbu Hallway trnius and they pointed 
out that passenger trains should not be ciiirusled to such uutraineJ hands. 

Mr. II. C, Gow.an in reply to the above charge, said that be was preaent in 
England dutinp lln- general sliike and though unttaineil men worked the essential 
services the number of accidenis was extraordinarily sm.all. 

Dr. Khaie asked that when an nent.e condiiion of disiitss pievailed in the province 
what had the Government done, what hail the Minister of linlustiics done lo ameliorate 
the condition of tlie strikers and to rernovo public iuconveniciice ? Several nou-ollicial 
memliers alsi spioke in support of the motion. 

The. Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that the Uailways was a centra! subject 
and It was not possible for the local Government lo do anything in the matter. Tncy 
all felt the unnoyanci; caused by the slrik'’, but (be local Goverument’a functions were 
limited. The Government was in sympathy with those who were afifrcteil by the strike 
troubles, but it load no powers to interfere in the strike. AUhoiigli a debate in the 
(?ouncil was b"j ond its purview, the Ooverumeut aliowed it with a view not lo stitle 
dlscuesioD. The Hon. Mr. Marten promised to forward the pioceediugs of the debate to 
the Oovcmnient i f Imlia. 

The mover of the uiollon, Mr. Khapardr, accepted the force of the argument of the 
Finance Mcmiier that it did not lie in the l.aiida of tlio local Government lo end the 
strike, Mr. Khapatde. said that If the motion was pie.^sed to division it would have 
been carried ns support came from all Bides of tlio House ; but seeing the allitudo of the 
Govetnmeut he did not wish to press the motion. I'lio motion was withdrawn and the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Transaolioa of OlficinI KiisinesB. 

On the 4TH MABCH tlic Hon, Mr. llagavciidra Bao moved that the C, P. Excise 
Aiui'nilinent Bill bi passed into law, Tito Guiiioil agreed unanimously. 

The Hon. Mt. Raghavendra Ran moved that the l\ 1’. Weights nnd Measures of 
Capacity Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Council univuiumusly agreed. 

The Hon, Mr. Ruo further moved that n bill lo umriiil ibo C. P. Preventiou of Adul¬ 
teration Act be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. Ttie Council agreed. 

The Hon Mr. S. B. Tainbc moved that the Central Piovinces Borstall Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. Tlie object of (lie bill is lo make i>roviKion for the detention and 
training of adoleectut ofleudeie. The Council agreed to this unanimously. 

Budget Dircusbiou. 

General discussion of the budget was held from tho 5th to 7th March. Tlicnon- 
olTiclal members emphasised that more money liii!l not been provided for expenditute on 
nation-building departments. Beiar members criticised tliiit remissions and suspentions 
of land revenue giaiited to agriculturists had uot been adequate. Some members pointed 
out that more money should have been sp-tit on primary nnd becutulary education. 
Oriticism was also made against payment of extmvagant salaries to oIBcers of tho Imperial 
-Services, Rep ying to the various criticisms the lion. Mr. Ragliavetuira P-ao detined tho 
policy of the Minister. After a brief reply from tbc Hun. Mr, Marten, Einance member, 
the Council rose for Ibu dny. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On tlie 8TH MARCH the Conncil took up voting of demands for grants, Thera 
were over C50 motions lo reduce or omit grants in the budget for tlie year 1U27-28. Ttio 
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ileraand unilsr Lan,! Hevonne was taken up first, nnil there were over 100 cuU under tlds 
head of which notices tiad been given. Most of the cuts relate to the expenditure on 
Survey and Bettlcmcnt olieiaiions in various parts of the province. 

Culs Under Land Revenue Piissad. 

On the 9TH MARCH, the. Council iiscussed the several items under tho land revenue, 
(reserved). Cuts under different heads amounted to Rs. 211,42,700. The Nationalist Party 
and the Congress Party jointly voted for cuts. While demands under Kxcise (Trans¬ 
ferred) were under diacustion, the Council adjourned. 

De.hate on Excise Policy. 

On the lOTfl MARCH demand under excise fiansferred Rs. 16,53,950 was tnki-n 
up. Ur. [Chare uiovrsl a out of li». 13.200 being the pay of distill' ry expert of Govt. 

The llon’blo Mr. U.aghaveudra Uao, Minister for Excisi-, said that the present incunr- 
lient was due to retire iu a few years and after his letiremcut llic Governmeul will consider 
tlic questions whether tint post should bi rclaincl or not. 

Dr. Khare passed his motion wh-c'i was lost by 18 votes against 40. Tlieie were 
several other outs under excise, hut discussion ilcvelop.-d into a debate on the excise 
policy of Qnvernmenl. S.'voral Swanajlsla altack-d the. Minister and Dr. Kiiare called 
him Minialrr (or consumption. Tiny also pointed out th.it the credit for whatever fall 
Iheie was in the consumplinn of li<|aor was due to Congress movement and not to the 
Onvernment arul wiicn tlic Cungr..‘»s movement bcg.in to wane, consumption of liquor was 
showing a tendcoev to rise, 

Mr. 11, N. De, Rrvenuo Secr. lary, pointed out that the Government acknowledged 
in their reports that Non-Co-opciatiou gave an impetus to the movement towards pro¬ 
hibition, but its beneficial cflmts ilUi not last long. Mr. De narrated the efforts of the 
Government to rmltou conturaptlori. 

Mr, B, Q. Kliaparde said that the Mmlttcr for Kxcise had taken office recently 
but if the Connell laid down a definite policy, be was sure the Hon. Mr. Rao wouM 
carry it out. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. R.ighavendia lUo explained his excise policy further. Mr. Rao sail) 
that in 1921 the Legislative Council dictated a policy and lliat policy he was prepared to 
pursue. If the Council wanted any change, it was for it to express an ojdnioo. As 
regards projiaganda work it tiie (kinncil suggested any mclliods, llie Government woidil 
cousidet them, but Mr, Rao was ag.iinst jiieketUng, 

Aficr Mr. Rao's reply, a motion for a cut of Rs 30,000 undci District Executive 
cstablishmimt wlucli gave rise to the whole disciissiou was withdrawn. 

After further discussion the Council voted the entire demand under excise. 

Other D.mauds. 

The dimaiid under slamps was voted without any discussion. Discussion of the 
demand under forests was not yet over when the Oouncil lose for tlie day. 

On the IITH MARCH discussion of the dcd.and under forcsis was t.aken up. Non- 
official members criticised the forest policy ol the Oovcrnmcnl, Out of a total demand 
for Rs, 36,63,460 under ‘Eoresl’ the Council carried cuts amounting to Rs. 1,08,207 under 
general dirretiou and coutingeiicics. 

RrgicliiUion, 

When the demand under Registration was taken up, Mr. G. S. Gupta (Swarajisi) 
proposed a cut of Rs. 100 undci ‘ Bupeiintendcnce.' The mover saiil that the Registration 
Deparlracnt was one of the most comipl deparlmenls. Mr. Gordon and lion. Mr. 
Uaghvendra Rao, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that if tlic mover 
brought iiiBtanee of corruption to the notice of the Oovcriimcut suitable action would be 
taken- Tlie motion was witlniiawn. Tbe total demand of Rs. 22,500 under Reglstrtion 
was voted without roductiem. 

General Adminielratlon, 

Demand under ' General Admlnistiation’ (Rraerved) was then taken up. Mr. G, R. 
I’radhan moved a token cut of lie. 1 under General Admiuistratton—Heads of Provinces, 
Mr. I’radhan said he moved the cut as he was dissatisfied with the whole administration 
iin.l especially with the Government’s Indifference to thj problem of providing houses (or 
clerks. He also complained that more days wire not allottel for nou-official business. 
The Hon. Mr. Maiteu replied that three days providiil for non-official business were 
sufficient ns tlie members had ail oppoiI unity of discussing various qaeslions at the time 
of tlie budget discussion. He repudiated the charge that tlie Government was in any 
way indificrent to the welfare of the clerks, Mr, I'ladlian prersed his cut wliich was 
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cnrriH by 2.) votes against 18. Hiacussion amler Qeiiorn] Aclministivit.ion was not over 
when the Comoil roso for tlic flay. 

Qriev.atioes of Agricnllurists. 

On the 12Tn MARCS tho Council (liacnaacd Rao Habnb Korde’s cut for Rs. 1,000 
under the heail of Oencral Administration (UeBctved)aB a protest against the bad conditions 
of agricultnrista in Ucrar. 

The Hon Mr. J, t. Marten asRured the honse that the discussion on the snbiect 
would receive due consideration and the Qovcrnra.“nt would look at the agiiculluriste ’ 
grievances v/ith sympathy. Tito motion was carried. 

Abolition of Commissioners' Posts. 

After lunch tho Council discussed a cut amounting to Rs, 1,12,700 for abolishing 
the Oorntnissioners' posts and it was declared carried by a majority of three votes. 
27 members voted for tbe cut and 24 against. Independents anil a fev? members of the 
Nationalist Party voted with the Congress Party. 

Government’s Irrig-alion Policy. 

On the HTII MARCH dlaoussion of tho demand nnd cr indeation was taken up. Tho 
Ilon'ble Mr, Marten moved for a grant of Rs. 0,44,000 both under irrigation works charged 
to revenue and produetlvo irrigation works. Mr. C. R, Pradhan moved a token cut of 
a rupee under working expenses. He cnnplaincd against the enormous working expeness 
of the. Irrigation Department, Tliakiir Cliedilal pointcil out that the tenants did not get 
nineh benefit. Huge amounts were wasted by tho department in spile of the fact that 
I here were several experts in charge of it. The people, said the speaker, was afraid of 
the department and it was the duty of the Giivcrnmont to so alter its method of working 
as to convince the people that tlio d'partraoiit was for their gooil, Mr. G. S, Gupta 
supported the cut and, on doing so, asked whether the Government was willing to appoint 
ft special Irrigation Committee. 

Tho Hon’lils Mr. Marten re.plieil that, the Government would be willing to appoint 
a Committee. He also explained l.lie irrigation policy of tho Qovernmont. Tho Govern¬ 
ment would appoint a Coraraitler and take it into oonfldcnec, in regard to the whole 
irrigation policy so tliat the future work might be carried on under favourable condilions. 

Mr., Gupta thanked the Finance Member for his assuranoe and said he was satisfied 
that there was no ncopssily for pressing tlie cuts. Mr, I’radhan considered the nssurauco 
satisfactory and the motion for out was withdrawn. 

Several other token cuts were also withdrawn. Discussion proceeded for sometime 
more under other cuts and the Council reduced the demami by Rs. ],90,000 and voted 
the rest. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

The demand under Gctroral Adininislralinn (transferred) Ministers’fnlaries was then 
taken up. Mr. Raiendra Sinha, Swarajist, moved a cut of Rs. !>8,99fi out of Rs. 99,000 
piovided, thus ri'ducing tlie figure to Us. 4. Mr. D. K. Mehta, Dr. Kharc, C. O. Misra, 
Mr. Gole and several other Swarajists supported the amendment nnd criticised the 
Ministers for accepting office and explained tliat t hey had no faith in tho reforms. Tho 
speakers also criticised the attitude of the MiniHevialist I’arty and quoted the words of 
Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly to prove that tho Government had done nothing to respond 
to the wishes of the people. The Swarajists hoped (iiat the two Ministers would redeem 
their tall promises which they had given to the electorates though they themselves had 
no faith in Itio ability of the Ministers to achieve anything under the present constitution. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Raghavendra Rao said that he did not quesfiou the right of tho 
Swaraj Party to criticise them, tmt he asscried that the vorrliot of the electorates was 
in iavonr of working the reforms. He ainf his colleague, Mr. Deahmukh, accepted office 
because they were asrured of sufficienh power, initiative and responsibility by the 
Governor; but llio raom'mt tbey felt tbat they were not getting these things they would 
have no hesitation iir giving up office. Salary was no consideration lor them and they 
were prepared to abide by the decision of the Council on this matter. Mr. Rao said he 
always hold the view that those who worked for the country need not live on the country 
and he had always acted up to that iilcal and there was no reason for him to deviate 
from tiiat. 

Mr. B. G, Khaparde defended the bona fidgs of the Nationalist Party and pointed 
out that this party dictated tho personnel of lire Ministry. Members of this party 
disagreed with tbe Congress Party and fought the election on the issue of working tbe 
Reforms and they had entered the Coiiiicjl in a majority. The party proved that the 
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Ministcrgliip* were in the gift of the people, Mr. Kliapariie anoonneod that the Nationa- 
Jifit Party had come to a uuaniraouR discuaHion on tlie question of Ministers’ salaries. 

Mr. Gupta, SwarajistB leader, said that whatever support the Ministers may bj receiv¬ 
ing now was due to the agitation and the pressure of the Swarajists (turing the last tlireo 
years and not due to the Responaivisla. After some more speecle's ilie Swaiajieta’ amend¬ 
ment to reduce the salaries of Ministers to Us. 4 was put to vote and lost, IG voting for 
and 4G against. Both the Ministers remaiueil neulrat. 

After the Swarajists’ amendment regarding tlie Ministers’ salaries was thrown out, 
the Council further discussed the salary question. Tiierc was a proposal to fix tlio 
Minister’s salaries at Us, 2,000 per mensem eacli. Mr Dick, nominated member, sup¬ 
ported the proposal. This was rejected by the Council, IS voting for and 41 against, 
Kventually a motion fixing the sainty of the Ministers at Us. 3,000 per mensem each was 
carried by the Council. 

Censure Motions on the Government. 

On the iriTIl MAUCII the House cut down a demand for adminislration of jostice by 
Bs. 16,000 on the ground of economy. 

The Rouse then censured the Government on its policy regarding the apirointmcnt 
of Honorary Magistrates and tlic Government’s negligence in giving effect lo the wishes 
of the House regarding separation of lira Kx- cutive from the Judiciary by carrying ii 
cut of Us. I,0t0. 

The Government was further censured on Its administraiion of Police Department, 
the House having carrierl a cut of Us. 10,000. 

The House further recorded tlie.ir protest for having kept European Education 
(Heservfd) by carrying one ni(ier cut in the demand for Kducalinn (Reserved.) 

The House also ventilated its realty grievances legarding educatioiial policy with 
regard to the transferred shle of the department ninl carrie-d a cut of Us. 1,000. 

The House also censured the University T.aw College anltioiilics tor unjustly rusticat¬ 
ing a student, by refusing to increnac the giant. Voting was 31 against lit. Many 
Swarajists did not vote. 

The House also refused to sanction Us. G,‘J76 for llic Personal Assistant lo llio 
Director of Public Instruction and censured tlie High Scliool Education Board for Ita 
policy towards vernacular mediuni and carried a cut of Us. 100. 

V'oting on Budget Demand Concluded. 

After lunch the Council proceeded with tiic consideration of llic remaining dematnls. 
As the days allotted for tlie discussion and voting on demands wern over, the I'resident 
put the demands lo the vote, Ont of a demand of Us. 1,33,000 under tlie head •'Educa¬ 
tion (Reserve) ” Us. l,33,!)'J',l was voted. Out of tlie lolal demand Us. 61,27,777 under 
the head “Education (Transferred)’’ Us. 61,15,403 was v ted. Tlio total demand of 
Kb. 13,30,000 under the head “Medical (Transferred)’’ was voted. Out of the total 
demand of Us, 3,23,000 under the liead “ Public Health (Transferred)’’ Us, 3,13,000 (?) 
was voted. The total demands under Agricullnre, Industries, Miscellaneous Civil Works 
Buperannuation Allowances and Pensions, Hintionery unit Printing expenditure in Eng¬ 
land, Capital outlay on forest works, prisloctivc irrigation works, famine insurance fund 
amounting to Us. 26,‘35,0t0, loans and mlvaiioes and refunds of revenue, nmimnting lo 
Rs. 2,23,191 were put to vote and carrried, all cuts being witlidrawn. The Coimril ilu n 
adjourned. 

Tiansaclinn of Orticial Business. 

On the ICTH MAUCII tlie Council voted soitio suppiomentary demanils. 

The Public Gambling (Central Provinces Amendmenl) Bill was introiluccd without 
any dissenting voice. 

The Central Provinces I’rimary E.luc-itiou (Amendment) Pdll introduced by tlio 
Hon. Mr. Hagiiavcndra Uao was passeii. 

The Hoii. Mr. Martin introduced a bill to provide for the oonsoliilution of agricul¬ 
tural holdings and moved that it sliould be referred to a Select Committee. Tho House 
was divldeil in giving support to tlie Bill immediately and it was drciiled lliat the Bill 
should be published and circulated to ascertain public opinion. 

The Council was then adjoui m d. 

Schcrac for Mass Education, 

On the 21ST MARCH Mr. K. P. Vaidya moved a resolution tlial the Government 
should allot Us. 15,000 towards a scheme of mass education. 

Several Doii-ifficial members supported tlic resolution. Mr. Jaiswal moved an amend- 
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mcjit that the echcmc elioultl be referred to a committee to be appointed by the Education 
Minister, 

Mr. Beckett, Director of Public lustiuction, pointed out that ha waa not against 
adult education, Inatead of the Council agreeing to grant money for a particular scheme, 
Mr. Beckett fuggisa’d that the whole Bcbi'inc of adult education should be examined by a 
committee. Borne non-official raembors supported Mr. Beckett’s proposal. 

The Hon. Mr Raghavendra Rito, Minister for Education, said that the best way 
would be to get any scheme for mass education examined by a committee. If the House 
passed the retolution, responsibility for tho success or failure of Iho particular scheme 
placed before the Council woubl rest with the Council. 

Eventually the Council deculod to refer the <iucBtioa to a Committee. 

Government’s Exodus to Hills Opposed. 

On the 22ND MARCH non-official business was resumed in the Council. Mr. K. P. 
Pande’s resolution that tho Hcadijuarters of tho Government be not moved to the Hill 
Stations during summer and the months of September and October was carried by a large 
majority in spite of tho opposition of tlu Hon. J, T. Marten. 

A Medical College for the Province. 

Dr. N. B. Khaiu moved a resolution rcooinmending to the Government that steps 
should bo taken to establish a medical college in these provinces as early as possible. 
The mover said thaij tho Province sbould be miidc self-contained in every respeeh. 

Mr. Q. S. Gupta, Bwarajist, moved an amendment that the proposed medical college 
should also include an ayurvedic section. 

There wias another amendment from Mr. Thakur Chedilal to tho cffccl that a com¬ 
mittee should he appointed to lornmlata a scheme for establishing a medical college on 
modem lin< B, 

Col. K. V. Kukdoy, Inspcctor-Gcuoral of Civil Hospitals, while not opposed to tho 
resolution, drew attention to the various esaentials of a medical college. 

Tho Hon. Mr. Uaghavendra Rao, Minister, said that the Government was prepared to 
accept the retolution us amended by Mr. Thakur Chedilal, The Minister also added that 
he will investigate info the possihilities of the ayurverlic system also. 

Eventually tho amended ri tolulioii rtcoumieiuling tho appointment of a commUtee 
to formulate a scheeie for the establishment of a college inclusive of an ayurvedic sccliou 
was carried. 

Removal of Bex Bar. 

Mr. Chardo moved a retolution recommending to the Government that the sex dis- 
qualificalion for the registration as voters in the electoral rolls of tho coustituoncies 
sending reprefcntal ives to tho Council and also for election or nomination to the said 
Council be removed in respect of women geuerally in the Central Provinces and Berar, 

Beveral speeclits were made in support of the resolution. 

Mr C. N. Trivedi opposed the resolution and pointed out that women sbould engage 
themselves in maternity and child welfare and social reform. 

The Hon. Mr. B. B. Tam\>i>, Homo Member, said that the Government would lake 
no part in tho debate. Tho decision entirely rrsted with the Council. But at the samo 
time the Hon. Mr. Tarabo placed certain diffieulticB such as bringing women to the polls 
for tho consideration of the House. 

After some more discussion the resolution was put to vote and declared carried. 
Honorary Magistrates' Appointment. 

On the 23RD MARCH the non-official rctoliitiou moved by Mr. Gole recommending to 
the Government the appointment of a elistrict advisory committee for selection of honorary 
magistrates was taken up for dircuBsion. It was oppoBcd by thu official members on 
the ground that tlia political parties in power holding strong views should not bo invested 
with tho power of recomnienJatious. 

The motion was put to vote and declared carried, 31 for and 25 against. 

The BelUemcnt Bill. 

Mr. Mclita moved a resolution recommending to the Government for placing tho 
Bi'ttlcrocnt Bill before the Council and. pending final consideration, no new settlement 
be undertaken and all settlements now in progress be suspended. 

The iCBulution was declared carried, ’27 against 15. 

Borne mieoellaneous resolutions, relating to tho improvements of roads, etc., were 
under discussiou when tho Council adjourned for lunch. 
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Abolition of DiviBional CommiBBionnships. 

After luncli tbo Council proceeded with the non-official resolution recommending to 
the Government to tahe proper steps to abolish the posts of Divisional Commissioners in 
this province. The Hon’blo Sir J. T. Maitcn, in oppoBing the resol-ntion, said that wholc- 
salo abolition of the posts of the Commissioners was inconceivable ; but the Govcinrarnt 
would consider the reduction of one post^ if so desired. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried 35 sgainst J6. 

Amendment of Local Self-Government Act. 

Leave was granted to introduce TbaUur Chhedilal’a Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill which, after a lengthy debate, was decided to be circulated 
for BBCCrtaining public opinion. 

Sale of Country Liquor. 

Mr. Qokulcband Singai tlien moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to stop the sale of country liquor in the rural area of Damch District from January next. 

Mr. Do opposed the resohition on the ground that the consumption of foreign liquor 
would be increased if the tale of country liquor was Btoi>ped and people would lake to 
illicit dielillation. 

The Hon'blc Mr. Eaghavrndra Eao, Minister in charge of the Excise Department, 
assured the House that ho would personally investigate into the matter, as the mover 
raised a question affecting Government’s excise policy. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried by 2U against II votes. The Ilonse then adjourned. 

Governor’s C e r t i f i c a I i o n , 

Out of a total sum of Us. 16,84,337 under various heads refused by the C, P. Council 
H. E, tho Governor certified amounts totalling Rs. 8,17,659 as essential to tbo dis- 
cliargo of bis rcspoiisibitilies for administration. The details are as follow; Its. 6,60,000 
under the head Land Revenue (Reserved); Us. 19,260 under tho head Forest {Reserve d); 
Rs. 1,42,099 under the head General Administiiition (Reserved); and Rs. 6,910 under the 
head Police (Reserved). Tlie Goveinmmt resolution says that the rtmaining rednotions 
made were in the nature of token cuts which will be couside.iril by tho Government in 
due course, Tho reduction under the lieail Land Revenue would, bo throwing out of 
employment 446 Government servantF, pclmanrnt or tduporaiy. It is also obvious that 
if the trained ECtUement tlaff weic diilrndcd it would be difficult to asstmblc it again 
later on. 



B. & O. Legislative Council. 

TUe first mcetiog of tVin Tbiril Unforracil Bihar anil Otrisaa Lryislativc Council was 
hchi at I’atna. on tlin 13th JANUARY 1927. After Kwcaiing in of mi’itibers the Clmirman 
aunounew! that Hie KxctJleircy the (jovernor has approviil of the oicctioii ot Khan 
Bahailur Khwaja Mahomed Noor aB the I’resiJrnt of the Council, The new President 
then took the chair and various Boction* of tlie House and parly leaders joined in con¬ 
gratulating him on hia election. The Council tlicn adjourned till next day when Mr. 
8. M. Mahanty was elected the Deputy President ot the Council. 

The Qovernoi’s Speech. 

On the 14TH JANUARY, addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Henry 
Wheeler said tliai. it had heen hia good forlunc to have been assooiated with two LegiBlativo 
ConncilB during his term of office ami he rejoiced to believe that working logetlier, they 
had been able to do something for the liendit of the people of the province. He could only 
hope that that reooril might continue to V>a m.aiiitained. Tlie sole wish of the whole Govern¬ 
ment, added Hia Exoallenoy, was to further the progresB of Bihar and Orissa and they 
asked their whole-liearted lioip in their efforts towards that end. Personally, he would 
only see the start of their career but the beginning not infrerjurnlly defined character of 
tbo whole and so long aa lio remaiued here, ho would follow their proceedings with 
deepest interest and with the earnest liope that they migiit prove to be wise, fruitful and 
beneficial. 

Congratulating Khan Baltailur Khwaja Miihomcil Nonr on the ehetion as the Presi¬ 
dent of tlte Council, His Exoelte.ncy expiesscil the hope that his tenure ot office might bo 
smooth and euccessfui. The Klian Baiiadur, said Hi » Excellency, had already given 
ptactieal evideno? in tho past Councils of bis iUness for the post to which, tliercfore, ho 
did not come untried, ft must ho gratifying to him to ftcl tiiat he contimierl to enjoy 
the confidence ot his fellow members. Sufficient experience of tiro new Councils hail now 
been had tu dcraonstrato to all the importance ot tlio pvcsiilittg officer. To him was 
ontrusled the duty of ensuring that the proeecrltngs of the Council woro conducted in a 
dignified and orderly fashion and ho had a tight to expect fullest co-opciation of all 
members irrespective of party in discharging this rcBponsibility. 

Voting on Supplementary Demand, 

On the 17TH J ANUARY public galleries were fully packed in view ot the interest 
arouserl in the constitutional issutr raised by the Swarajisls over what they thought was 
a violation of li e constitutional convention hy the Ministers irt accepting office without 
commanding a majority of elected members ot tiro Council and not advising lire Governor 
to call upon the leader of the Swaraj Party (which according to them was the largest 
jiai'ty) to form a Ministry. 

Opportunity was taken by tbo Swarajists to discuss this question under a motion 
for supplctnentary demand for [urrviding Rs. 12,000 for teaching accommodation for the 
Jamshedpur Teohitical Solioo], The debatf: lasted for the whole day. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, Blatol that constitutioriaDy tire Ministers had no 
business to eoiiliriuo in office when tlrey tlid not have behind them tho support of a 
majority of elected members, Tlrey could not exist merely on tho suplrorts of official and 
rromrnated members. 

Tho Hon’hle Sir Eakhruddin (Minister of Edircatiou) replied that Irn knew no 
instance in the British constitution in which a leader had refused to form a Ministry when 
callerl upon by tire King to do so. Tliough he believed that dyarchy was not perfect, 
tlrey should at any rate, woj k it to point out the defects therpirr in ortler to rectify them 
and gain more powers. Personally lie was prepared to resign it, provided the Swarajists 
were also prepared to accept office and Blionlder the responsibility. 

On division being calhd the motion for supplementary demanrt was carried by 43 
votes against 33 of lire Swarajists. The Council then adjourned till the l4th February. 

Budget for X927-28. 

On tho 14TJI FEDEUAUY the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur ICeshav Prarad Singh ot 
Dumraon, Finance Member, matic hi,i first budget speech in the Council wlrile presenting lire 
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budget cstimatcB for 1927-28. At the outeet tbo Finance Member empbasieeil the fact that 
ihe gystem of public finance thould not only be well-dcsit^^icd but wcll-uudertstt^a and 
jealuuHl; maintained and it was in every way to bo desired that people's rcpi'csontativcs in 
the Council she old realise their responsibilitieB with regard to it and the close conneotiou 
between the financial proposals of the Government as set forth in the budget and the 
practical well-being of silent millions whom the represented. 

Receipt and Expenditure. 

Coming to the budget proper and financial position of the province, the h inauoa 
Member stated that they anticipated starting the curreut year with i balance of just over 
2 crores but when the final accounts wera made out they proved to have a balance of 
some Rs. 20 lakhs more than they erpected, the figure being Ks, 2,24,'87, 000 including 
the ordinary balance available for general purposes of Us. 1,68,13,000 and Us. 66,24,000 
in the Famine Insurance Funil. The diflerenca was principally duo to the revenue of 
the last year being Us. If lakliB above and expenditure debirable to revenue Us. 9 lakhs 
below the revifid estimate of that year. Doting the current year they now anticipated 
that revenue would amount to Rs. 6,72,01,000 or about Us, 9 lakhs more than the budget- 
led figure of Us 6,6.8,33,000, while on the other side of the account they anticipated that 
expenditure debilable to revenue would amount to Us. 6,13,15,000 or about 1 and three- 
fourth lakhs iDOi'o than the figure of Us. 6,11,69,000 originally anticipated and provided 

iu the current year’s budget. Whereas their total revenue was expected to amount to 
Es. 6,67,42,000, their total expenditure debitable to revenue omitting provision for new 
schemes was ( xpeclcd to auiount to Us. .6,86,21,000 or about 18 lakhs more than their 
revenue. The corner stone of their financial edifice was the relation between their 
revenue and revenue expeiidiluio and it would therefore be at once recognised that there 
was ground for serious thought when they would have to enter upon I he new year with 
their e.xieting liabilities well ahead of their revenue. He, however, mainlaliied that the 
outlook was not so gloomy as it might at first sight appear and so would sum up the 
situation by saying that failing a breakdown of excise revenue their prospects should 
improve during the next three years bat owing rather to riduction of expondilure than 
to iDorcnsB of revenue, In their prrsc-ct posiliou, it was not considered safe to incur 
new expenditure to the extent of more than 17 and Ihree-foutth laklis. Of the money 
avaiiablo for new sclitmcs 6 lakhs and 19 thcuEaiuls had been allocated to the Reserved 
and 12 lakhs and 57 (houeands or more than twice aa much to the transfi'iie.-i. Taking all 
these proposals their total revenue expenditure would amount to Rs. 61,47,000 and total 
expenditure to Us. 6,34,01,000. They wouhl thus close tlic year with the balance of 
118, 1,44,26,000 of which Us. 81,15,000 would be in Famine Insurance Fund while their 
ordinary balance would amount to only Ks. 63 lakhs. 

Coiioluriing, the Finance Member said that they hail a series of good years and 
Government in their wisdom had taken full advantage of them. What were visions in 
1912 were now solid realities. They had a University, a Medical College and an Engi¬ 
neering College. Schools and hospitals bad been increased and improved beyond all 
knowledge. Nearly half a croie of recurring expenditure on the transferred nation¬ 
building departments had been incurred during the Inst four years. But it was obvious that 
the poorest province in India could not go on indefinitely adding to its permanent 
burdens at this tale. He hoped that this time next year, the outlook would be brighter 
than it was to-day. 

Self-Government in Cbota Nagpur. 

On the 18TII FEBUUAUF a long disenssion centred on the first non official resolu¬ 
tion on the agenda paper demanding that the privilege of electing non-official chairmen 
should be extended to district boards in Chois Nagpur. 

Bahu Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaraj Party) moving this resolution said that 
Chota Nsgpur was unjustly deprived of an important political right. The Local Self- 
Government Act was inttndf d to train people in the art of self-government and it had 
a great direct influtnee on public life, as people in villages were directly connected with 
affairs of district boards and they properly understood them. Ho traced Lord Eipon’s 
policy with regsnl to local self-government in India and pointed out that it was bis 
genuine desire to see that the cause of local self-government advanced in this country. 
He hoped that the Council would register its verdict in favour of the resolution. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bay moved an amendment that the hoard should bo 
empowered to elect chairmen from among tbemselves, official or non-official, or from 
outside. 

B,abu Siidhar Samal (Depressed Classes) opposing the resolution said that it would 
be to the advantage of the people of Chota Nagpur that the Government were the custo- 
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(lians of their intereBts. When the proper time came tlie Oovernment would give them 
that privilege. He complained of the diBabilitiea imposed upon them by the higher 
castes and pointed out that no regard was paid by them to their intereuls. Only Govern¬ 
ment and the Christian raiaaionaries had donu something {or their a Ivancemont. 

Mr. Siflon (Chief Secretary) on behalf of the Government stated that he was surprised 
at this demand being put forward by Biharl and Oriya members who had their own 
pressing questions to ciusider. Jlis observations were based on personal knowledgo and 
not on abstract theories. He had worked in Chota Nagpur in Ids otBcial capacity for 
10 years an.i he had therefore oorao into close connection with tlie people there. Nor 
the backward areas the Government was a person, ami as their motions did not extend 
beyond the limits of the district and their vision was restricted tlie Government was da 
facto the District Officer. On account of their backatardness the Government was hound 
to take cate of those classes. Mr. Hammond pointeil out that they had otllcial chairmen 
to protect colliery interests and to see tliat justice was done to colliery owners. 

The amendment was lost and the main resolution was carried, 62 voting for and 39 
against it. Toe Council then adjourned. 

Committee to Enquire into Goal Depression. 

On the ftlST FEBUUAHY the coal industry and the Santhal Parganns district 
figured in tin debate in tlie Council, when two uon-olUclal resohitinns were rnoveil 
demanding a conirailtre ot enquiry into the causes of the heavy depression in the coal 
industry in the Province and extension of (ho operation of the Local Self-Government 
(Amendment) Act (1923) to the district of the Sauthal I’arganas. 

Babu Jagat Narain Lai, pleader, of the Independent Cougress Party, moveil a resolu¬ 
tion urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry into the causes ot tlie heavy 
tieineseion in the coal industry with a view to suggesting means to vemnvo them, 
Within the year 1924-26, ir.fl companies had closed down. The industry had been 
greatly handicapped owing to enhanced railway ani) shipping rates. 

Babu Oui Baliay liOl moved an ami ndment that enquiry be made witli special 
reference to the fostering of the by-products relating to coal, 

Mr. Devaki Prsshad Sinha pointed out that such a committee would be futile, as the 
remedy of the causes lay with the Governmoat of India, and the Local Government had 
nothing to do with the question involved. 

Mr. Lewis (Tlevenue Secretary) explaining the attitude of the Government, said that 
the resolution riUsed an all-ludia Issue with which the l.ocal Government was not con¬ 
cerned, The depression was not due to local facts. On the assurancs given by Mr. 
Hammond, leader of the House, that a small committee would be acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment, under certain limitnlions, the resolution was ultimately withdrawn. 

Babu Ram Uayalu Sinha, Swarajist, moved that operation ot the Local Sclt-Oovcrn- 
ment Act be extended to the Hauthal I’arganas, 

Mr. Hammond, on hrlialf of the Government, opposed the motion and observed that tho 
Sanlhals were a simple and credulous people, and they needed protection, lirstly, from the 
pressure of l.and oids, secondly from nioneyleiidirs, and tbirdly from the evil ol litigation. 

The resolution was carried by 41 votes to 38. 

Adminisl ration of Sone Canals, 

On the 32 ND PERRUARy, Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Prashad Sinha moved a resolution 
demanding a eommitleo of enquiry into the. grievaticrs of cultivators in regani to tlia 
administration of the Sone Canals and to vuggest measures for affording relief, Tlio 
grievances were mainly enhanced water rales, inaulBoiency ot water Huppiied, irregu¬ 
larity of BUjiply and relaxation of rupervision over the eubordinat.e staff ot tlie canals. 
Rai Bahadur r,i.shun Swarup, Chief Engineer, replying on belialt of tlie Oovernment, 
stated that during the ye ars 1923, 1924, and 192!> the Government emvened three con- 
fertnccB of ollicials and non-olTicials to suggest all possible improvoments with regard to 
the administration. Constant efforts were niaile to enquire into tho complaints marie 
and the Qovertmient had done everything that could reasonably ba done to meet them. 
Under tlie circumstances tlieie was no necessity for a committee. 

The resolution was ultimately o.ar)ied witliout a division. 

Another reBolutioii, which occupied much time, was regarding tlie improvement in 
the pay and prospects of members of the subordinate educational smvice, several members 
representing that these men were (loorly paid. The resolution was carried by 30 votes to 32. 

Tlie Budget Discussion. 

General discossion of the Budget cominenci'd on the 24TH FEBRUARY and con¬ 
tinued till the next day. On the last day in summing op tho discussion the Hon’ble 
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Mahamja Bahadur of Dumraon, tho Financn Mpmber, claimed that the nalion-huilding 
departments had been more generously treated in Bihar than in any other province in 
India. He stated that since the introduction of reforms, the total expenditure that has 
been incurred on now schemes on the reserved side was Rs, 4,17,000 recurving and 
Bs. 47,t56,OCO non-rfcnrring. On the transferred side onrreaponding figures were 
Bs. l,4.‘l,30,000 rccniTing and Ra. 1,28,67,000 non-recurring. Again comparing the expen¬ 
diture of 1921-22 willi those of 1927-28 excluding non-effective charges, they found 
that there had been an increase of only 11 per cent under Reserved sifle, wliile under 
Transferred, the increase was one of 66 per cent. They had incurred nearly Iialf crore 
of new recurring expenditure on the transferred departments. He dhl not believe that 
there was any other provinces in India that could show such a record. 

Voting on Budget Demand i. 

On the 6TII MARCH the Cnnnoil vot d three budget demands of Rs. 21,66.608, 
Rs, 19,62, ll8 and Rs. 3,01,693 in respect of land revenue, excise and stamps respectively, 
A token cut of Rs. 100 was moved on the excise demand to urge the prohibition by the 
Oovernment, hut was ultimately rejected. The Government pointed ont that the policy of 
total prohibition was not feasible from a prsclical point of view although the Govern¬ 
ment had always aimed at a policy of maximum revenue and minimum consumption. 

Acquisition of Private Forests in Chola Nagpur. 

On the 7TH MARCH by 66 voles to 33 the Council refused provision of 
Rs. 1.00,600 for acquisition of private forests of Chota Nagpur. Non-offleial raemhers 
who moved omission of this item urged that acquisition of these forests meant encroach¬ 
ment upon the rights of land-lords and tenants and the Government should not follow 
this policy of acquisition. The Government replied that rapid denudation of private 
forests of Cluu a Nagpur had become a matter of serious public conctrn and the only 
effective salvation of these forests lay in acquisition, Tlie Government was, therefore, 
aiming at conservation of the, forests which would in course of time prove to bo remu¬ 
nerative ns well as of great utility in removing one of the causes of floods in Orissa. 

Censure Motion on Ministers Defeated. 

On the STH MARCH the Swarajist members in the Council raised ones again 
B constitutional debate in moving a token cut of Rs. 100 on the demand for Ministers' 
salaries. 

Pabn NIrsu Narayan Singh (Swavajisi) who moved the cut said that the motion was 
intended as a vote of censure against the, present Ministe-rs and against the Ministry. 
Ills first grievance against the Ministers was that tliey violated the very spirit of the 
constitution in accepting the office without, enjoying tlio confidenen of a majority of 
elected members and in not advising His Kxcellency the Governor to invite the Swaraj 
Party which he claimed was the majority party. The constitution meant that Ministers 
should depend on a majority of elected members. No instance, continued the speaker, 
could be found where Ministers had violated the constitution in such a manner. Ho 
contended that the Ministers had not enunciated any definite policy in their term of 
office. It was a great slur on llie province that no c.apable men could bo found to replaco 
these Ministers who had been appointed for the third time. Tl>ns the members other 
timn the Swarajists were refused the opportunity of shonidering the responsibility. 

Baba Lakshmidliar Mahanthi (Orissa), supporting the motion, complained that Orissa 
had not, been given a proper share in the administration of the province and put forward 
the claim of Orissa for a third Minister. 

Babn Bhagwati Saran oppoB"d the motion as bn thought that the present Ministers 
who had done good work should not be cnnsureil like that. 

The Hon’hle Mr, Hammond, speaking on the motion, said that the Ministers should 
enjoy the confidence of the Honse. as a whole. The, Ministers had discharged their duties 
to the satisfaction of the elected members of the Council. As regards the suggestion for 
the third Minister for Orissa, ho said that in the first Reformed Government they had a 
"Minister from Orissa, Ho pointed out that tbn representation on the Ministry on 
the basis of claims of localities and communities was destructive of the development of 
a true sense of nationalism. It was wrong to say that the claims of Orissa had not 
received due consideration. He thought that It was not thn proper time for the Orissa 
members to raise this side issue. The Ministers had discharged their duties to the best 
of their ability and enjoyed the confidence of the Council as constituted. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Naim, opposing the motion, said that tlie whole idea of 
of the Swarajists was to wreck the constitnlion and make the Government impossible as 
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tliey bad come with a definite plcdfin not to accept office. It was, therefore, ^he duty of 
those TOeinbertt who had Come to vvoik Iho Reforms to support the Ministers wlio had done 
excellent work and enjoyed the fullest conlidanca of memhcrs of the House barring the 
Swarajists, 

Babu Sajandbavi Sinqh, opposing 1ho motion, said that the Ministers had not vl Jlated 
the constitotio 1 as they knew they enjoyed tlie confidence of the people. 

The Hon’l'le Mr. Oanesh Dutt Singh (Minister for Local Self-Hoveniment), replying, 
said he knew that as a Minister, he was not a permanent fixture nor would those who 
Kuoceeded him, The Orissa members wanted a third Minister and that was why they 
had joined in the motion for consnre. Rut that was for the Government and Hig 
Excellency to decide. He knew that the Swarajists had tlieir block in the Oouneil, bnt 
barring them, he claimed that he and his colloagn?, Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, had 
a larger following than any other members in the Council. 

Tlie Him’lda Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said 
that after six years of strenuous work to advance the educational progress of the 
Province, he found that expressions and gestures were used against him which were highly 
disappointing. It was said that ministcrsliip was sweet and tempting to him. Ha would 
tell them that it was not sweet but sour, {\ voice ; Why not resign it f) He had a high 
position in tloj Bar with no ministerial n sponsibilit.y and worries. The Oriya members 
said that they had notliing personally against the Minister. It so, wtiy should they join 
in this niotion of censure wtiich challenged the character and honour of Ministers 1 It 
was wrong to say that Ministers had violated the constitutional convention. 

Motion Lost, 

On a division tlie motion was ultimately rejected by 4-4 votes to 37. Members from 
Orissa kept neutral. 

Government flousa Garden Parties. 

By a majorily of 51 vo'('a(o23, (lie Council rejected and dissociated itself from tlie 
motion for a token out of lls. 100 for provision for stall and household of H. E, the 
Governor. 

Mr. Djvaki Prasad Sinlia (Independent Congress Party) who was the author of this 
motion criticised tiic management at garden parlies of the Government House and 
asserted that a distinction was drawn between Indian and European guests, A number 
of members made speeches dissociating themseivos from the motion. 

The Hon’blc Mr, Hammond (lea ler of the House), replying, said that His Excellency 
the Governor accepted full resp lusibility for the management of his patties and he did 
not desire tliat any official vnembi r should defened the household management on the iloor 
oCtlie House. Hu cnilinui'd that in discu.ssiiig tliis they could not separate the host 
from hospitality. He pointed out that tlieie were two kinds of guests, one who accepted 
tile liospitalily .and the Ollier who, on political considerations, did not accept it. Hut the 
m.iver wanted to create a third kind of guests to wliich Inilia was unaccustomed and the 
House resented as they enjoy tlie hospitality and would at the same time criticise and 
cavil at it. The Council tlicn adjourned. 

Ministers’ .Salaries Voted. 

On the i)TH MARCH by a niajorily of 53 votes to .35 the Council rejected another 
Swarajist motion for the total omission of t.lin provision of lls, 1,16,Ull for the Ministers 
Swarajists tabled tliis motion against tlic dyarchical system of Government. 

Mr. Krishna Ballab Sahay, Swarajist, wlio inovol for tlie omission of tliis provision 
pointed out tliat tli.; Divolulion Ruin 6 entitled the Governor-General to suspend or revoke 
tliu transferred dep.artment.. Rule 10 made the Bcrvicee not subordinate to the Ministers 
bnt to the Governor. Sncl.ion 53 (3) made tlie Miiiiators mere advisers. Beotion 
entitled tlio Governor to witiiliold Ids assciit from any act of the Council airJ Section 72 
directed that no appropriation of levenucs could he made except wildi the consent of the 
Governor. How could a Minister b.i said to have any powers ? Wliile other conntrie, 
continued tlie speaker, have conipleti'd the progress of literacy, India had progressed from 
3'1 in 18'Jl, to B l in 1921 and to 6 G in l!i25. At this rate literacy would be complete in 
60 years. Bihar mad.i less progress than India as a whole. Technical edneation had 
hecn started long licfore. the Reforms. If the Reformed Government could boast of 
engineering and medical colleges tlie pre-Rcform Government could ho.ast of the Govt, of 
India Act which h.ad given niore (wwe.vs to the Governor and made Ministers powerless. 

Mr. Bridhar Samal (Deiiressod elassi-s) opposing tlie motion said tliat the question of 
Hindu-Muslim, )'lr.aliiiiin-Non-I!ialiinin diffiitcncc s liad to he settled before they demand 
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Swataj. It was wrong to Bay that the Retornis liad not given them anything. He tliouglit 
that the constitutional advance eliould bo in aiagoB. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaraj Party) supporting the motion said that 
he had got the highest nspecl tor the Ministers; but he condemned the system of diarchy. 
He contended that the Government of India Act had given the Governor greater powers 
with regard to the transfened departments. The Governor dealt with the Ministers 
separately and overuled them whi n ha happened to differ from them. Then he urged 
that the Ministers be given a free liand with regard to the administration of the trans¬ 
ferred departments. He tlien pointed out that they liad not Ihe piwer of tlio purse. By 
the Reforms there was no change in the system of administration and the administration 
had become more expensive. This was admitted even by Ihe Miuislors in their memo¬ 
randum to the Reforms Enquiry ComraitUc. By not allowing this system to continue 
they would show that this Government was not earned on by tlie consent of the people. 
He asked them how they could sanction a systim of Govenimint which had no real 
powers. Some members saw the hand of the wrecker in this motion, hut posterity would 
judge it their action was not guided by national impulse. 

Mr. Chandieshwar I’rssad Niirayan Sinlm opposing the motion said that there was 
no reason why a section of the people having faith in wonting the Reforms sliould be 
obstructed by another section which liad no faitli in it. 

Rai Shiraj Krishna (Swarajist) supporting the motion asltcd if G years of working 
the Reforms bad not revealed to ttiem that it had nol.ldng in it. 

The Hon. Sir Syed Mahomed Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said tiiat 
his views about diarchy were woll-kuuwn. He admitted that there were defects in it 
and that Ministers bad to work under various restrictions. Ho himsidt wanted that the 
system should be changed. Tliey had on their part inspite of these restrictions and limi¬ 
tations done their best. Ho then relerred to tlie educational progress made in the 
province. 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 53 votes to 35. Thun the whole demand of 
Rs. 60,39,615 under general administration was put to vote and agreed to, Tlie dumaud 
under Administration of Justice was being diseiisscd wlien the C’outici) arijourued. 

Demand under Justice and Jails. 

On the lOth MARCH tlie Council voted dem.iuds of Rs. 29,75,091 and Rs. 17,00,7.38 
for administiatlon of justice and jails and convict settlement respectively. There was 
a discussion on a token cot of Rs. 100 proposed on ihe administration of juBtioe in the 
course of wliiah the members ealied alk'nlion to the iliday in giving effect to the proposal 
of separation of the judicial and executive funettona and urged the appointment of a 
Muslim Judge on the bench of the Patna High Court. It was replied on behaif of the 
Government that the recoramendatinns of the local Govornnumt with regard to the pro¬ 
posal of separation of judicial and executive fund ions were under consideration of the 
Government of India and the Government would in future most carefully consider the 
propriety and desirability of appointing a Miissalraan lus a High Court Judge. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn. The demand under Police" was being discuss'd 
when the Council adjourned. 

On the IITH MARCH the Council voted a number ot budget demands for grants 
including Rs, 73,81,187 for Police and Rs. 1,39,791 for Education (Reserved) respeotively. 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler and'Lady Wheeler were present in the Distinguished 
Visitors Gallery. 

Primary Education in Bihar. 

On the 14TH MARCH the Council discussed the Swarajist motion for a token cut of 
Bs. 100 in the demand for education (transferred). A number of members inoluiling 
Mr. Bamdayilfu Sinha, mover, Mr. Niisu Narayair Singh and Mr. Mubarak Ali took the 
opportunity to discufs the education policy and call attention to specific qucstioiis 
connected with it. The mover and Mr. Nirsu Narayan Singh centred their enUoiam on 
primary education which they considered had not sufficiently advanced and urged that 
local bodies should be given fiuii discretion to work out the education policy regarding 
primary education. Mr. Nirsu Narayan characterised tlio policy as detrimental to the 
interests of the people and asserted tliat, during the last G years, Ministers ot Education 
had not laid down any definite policy with regard to primary education which was most 
essential for educating the masses. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali drew attention to Moslem education in the province and demanded 
that fair treatment should be accorded to it. 

Hon. Sir Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, replying, assured the members that it was 
not his policy to impose any restrictions upon local bodies witli regard to any pro- 
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giamuiB ()£ nlufi.'ition. lli; woulil be the Jast peraoii to iiiteifero with the 

iliscretioQ of the local boiliea in woikiiig out a )irogiatiimi‘. If any reatiictious hail been 
put, lliry hail been put from bona ftii motives. It was the desire of the Qovernineut to 
»ui! that primary eituoatioii was HpiMul as unickly us possible. But the whole question 
was about fun is. The Hon. Minister hud not concluilod his speech when the Council 
adjourucil. 

Mr, Hamnumrl Coiigratu'sited. 

On the IfiTH MARCH, the. Cmiucil iviisscmbling, members froua all sections and 
party groups took epponuviity to coiigi a*ulate the Hon’ble Mr, Hammond (leader of the 
House) on liis new sippoiiU nirmt a.s tbivernor of Assam, 

Mr. Sri Iviisliea Hingh, leader of ihu Bnarajya Party, Messrs Mubarak All, Devaki 
Prasad Siiiba mid Sri Krisliiia Mahapalia !uid others partioipiitiiig in ohorns of congratu¬ 
lations wislip.d Mr, Hammond sneeess in bis new exalted office. 

Tlio Hon’lile Mr. Hammoml tbaiiked tliem in reply and said that he was very sorry 
to le.ave Bihar with which he had old assneiations. 

Voting on Budget Grants Concluried. 

To-day was llic last day for voting 011 Ooveniment Budget demamls for grants. At 
live in the evening tlie guillotine was applied and all the remaining Government demands 
were put to vt’te and carried. The Council iidiouincd till next, day when suppltmentary 
(' anils were tsken up. 

.Sir H, Wlieehi's Farewcli Address. 

On the ff/l'H MAllCM, in his fan-well addross to the Biliar and Orissa Legislativo 
Council, His Kxeellency Sir Henry Wiiceler said lliat ho did not leave the provinoe 
in a stale of limincial despondeney in which ho found it and he regarded it with 
satisfaction that they, under the consiifutiou as it stood, whatever might be their views 
regarding it, hiid brcn able to do some work of value. Relating the parable of tbe 
Htranded wnyfati.r, His Kxocllcnoy exhoiled them to face facts, shoulder loads, welcome 
the help of all wlio olfcied it, trust to a wise leader and disregard false guides and set 
fnrtli along Uie winding road in good heart and with single-minded sincerity of purposo 
and tlio liawn would sr-u them homo. Hu astuied them that they had many olBoial well- 
wishers on their jouiucy, tioine of them pcrcliiiuco were apt to regard them as the 
hosts of the niiiidau prowling roniid and round, others to resent it when they deprecated 
sliorl ouls or pointed out fiilso trials. But officials, he continued, had already shared 
tlie fatigue of many a hot, long and dusty march and they offered them their help on 
the remainder of the way. 

Concluding, His Exoclleiicy said that they had come to a stage together and his 
good-will went with tliem on the rest of the roule. To all who had helped in accomplishing 
whatever during the last five years had been achieved, he offered his sincercst personal 
acknowledgments and Ids parting wislies were for the welharo of them all and of the 
province which he hail endeavoured to serve. 

Voting oil Supplementary Granls, 

After going through the last day’s programme and voting a number of supplomciitary 
demands for grants wiiieh occupied tin) whole day the Bihar and Orissa iLcgislativo Council 
adjourned to-iiay ’‘sine die." 



The Bu rma Legislative Council. 

Tho Budget Session of the Burma Begielalive Onuiicil was riiendl by H. K. tbe 
Oovornot on the 24TH JANUABY 1927. There wbb a large attendance of mcmhcrR. Tho 
visitors’ gallery was also full. There was a large crowd in the vicinity of the Council to 
greet Hia Exoellenoy, 

In addressing the Council Ilia Excellency apoke on the advancement of Burma and 
Eangoon. After referring to tlic vieila of the Commander-in-Cliief, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Ronald, lloaa, he made a general survey of the condition of the province which 
ho eaid waa aatiiifactory. In the course of the survey he louched on agiicullural expan¬ 
sion of maritirao trade and prognsa mudo by Ibc development trust, public hralth, 
breaches on railway line, crime position, eomnninicntiona, iiiiivereily and recent dispatch 
ot expedition to the Triangle to abolish alavcry. Aa ri-garda figricnltnrc, the Governor 
taid there was a record rice crop and although harvc.its in Upper Burma had eulTcrcd. 
the general outlook was salisfaclory. In marilime trade there lad been gixnt expanaion 
in tho year 192()-2li. Tho number of ships which entered into the porta wiia 107(5, as 
compared with 1894 of Bombay and 1194 of Calentta. The net rigislerid tonnage waa 
4 millions tons in Rangeon aa compared with 4 and half mi.lions in Bomlay and about 
2 and aeven-eight millione in Oalculla. Rangoon was now (he rrcoird port in (he Indian 
Empire. Bublic health on the whole had been aatiefaclory at il, in this conreclion, His 
Excellency jrefened to llie ptefcnce of the Biitiah Social Hygirnc Ciuncil Delegation in 
llangoon and enquiriea now being conducted by the Hiallh Cimmittcc appointed by 
the local Government. Hoganling railway briachcs, be n marked (hat the Government 
realised that the queation of flooding waa a very serious one and that no unnceeaeary delay 
would take place in taking action on (he reporta of the L'oniniitfee svhich would he 
pnbUfhcd ahortly. Tlie lateat returna of crime, the Gi ve)nor ol6civeil, were viry rnccur- 
aging, thoup'h the crime eeason waa not yet iir full rwing and he was not diaposed to 
propheay. He thought they weic ptoceidirig on the rielit liiira to bring onine back 
to rcaon.able dimerudona. Murder, he said, had not yet shown an appreciable Undency 
to decrease; but (ho Conunittee appointed to (aeUIe (Ida riiflicnll ijncslion would shortly 
lubroit ita report. Hero lio testified to the excellent lard woik oi the Disirict Officers 
and police forces in the suppression of crinie. Oomnuij.ication, His Hxcelkiicy pointed 
out, were ateiidily improving. Ho expected to gi t nme riluin for tho litavy outlay on 
the Mlgaldou Oaidonmcnt which should he ready for oecupiilion in tho next October. 
The University, ho observed, was emerging from difficulties which brfet its hiitli and 
everything waa in the train for rapid advance. He gave the asruranco that the Gorem- 
ment would do all in ita power lo assist (ho University to an f arly coinpli(ion of its 
building Bchemes. His Excellency spoke on tlie tt cent Uurlar held at Myitkyina and on 
the eetting out of Mr, Barnard aud Ida nseiatants on the detailed work of the. en anc'pa- 
lion of alavcB in the triangle. He liualcd that this would be eariud out picrnptly aud 
succcBsfnily anil the blot on the fair name, of (be I'lovincc would be removed. In this 
couiieotion Hia Excellency acknowledged the great assistance received from Lord Irwin 
and Sir Baail BlacUedt. 

Concluding he referred (o the gnat importance of tire Sesahn, tide btii g the last 
over which Sir Robert Gilea preaided. He tl anknl Sir liobiit lor the scrvicis I'eridcrid to 
the Province and fell that it would be hard lo iind successoi to him. 

The Budget for 1927 ' 28 . 

After lire Governor had left the Council, lime waa a short interval when the Council 
reaumed ita Bfeaion, Hew membi’ra including Mr. U. Mg. Oyte, ix-Education Minittcr 
were sworn in, I'hc Finance Mtinber their preecnted tlic budget. 

The budget eanctioned by (he Legislative Council in March IfliiG astunud tho 
opening balance of Rs. 2,82,50,000 tcceipla areoonling to Rn. 10,57,33,000 ai;d an expendi- 
ture of Bs. 11,81, 80,000 (of which Rs. 2,03,32,000 was ciattrii as capital expindUuie) 
and a closing balance of Es. G8,28,000. ilit opening balance Bdl short of the estimate 
by Es. 39,27,000. The year 1926-2B was consrdciably less i'avourable to the agriculturiat 
than tho previous yrar aud although ifccipta excieihd expi iiditure, it fell short of the 
estimates adopted in March 1926, The turplua was below pnticipationa during the current 
year. 6o far as can be eccn at present and despite the iaete that raina have been normal, 
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thfi esHmatee both of receipts anvl cipi'ii<iiturc which were atlopU'd last March will be 
worked up ta wilhia the excfplioii. I’roviBion was tnadc under dilit heads for a loan of 
R«. ()5 lakhs. 10 tlie Itangonn Port Tiust. The CommissioiieiB have decuhd to lairo a loan 
in the open market atui prnviei.'U for the loan will not be rrquirfd. On infoiination at. 
present available, it has bren estim.aloi that the cloain)> balance on the 31sf Maioh 1!)'37 
will he Rs. 90 laklaj or Rs. 31,72.000, nniie than tlic estimate. Tliis iimoiinl of Rs 90 lakhs 
baa been adopted aa the opening balancii in the budpet for 1928. 

Erliraates for 1928. 

For the purpose of the hin'get for the coining year, continuance of Ihe exifitinf' tii.xi's 
is assumed. It is esliinateil tlie oriliiiary reveuiic receipts will amount lo Rs. 10,36,24,000 
.ami ordinary expenditure, charged lo reveuno to Rs. 10,03,84,000. It is proposed to 
incur a capit;i,l expendhine amoontiin; to Rs. 2,68,01,000, of wiiich one Ua. 1,29,11,000 
I'oprcSentB expenditure for whicii ioana ate not arlmissible nndiT Debt Heails. Receipts 
anticipateil arc Rs. 30,75,000 {1 .xcluiliiij; tlie loan of Ita, 1,36,00,000 which it is propoeed lo 
take from provincial loans fund) ami exeendiluic Rs. 28,44,000. Totvarde this (here is 
available from ttic anticipateil opening balance (exclnding tlio amount to the cirdit of 
Provincial Famine Insurance h'und Us. 1,26,000 which cannot bn used for oi'ilinary 
expendituK') only Rs. 88,71,000. It in proposed Ui bl'idfiie the gap by borrowing one 
Rs, 1,36,000 from Piovincial lioanB h'lmd of tlm Reiilra! Goveinnn nt less any rrmiBsiim of 
Provincial contiihufion wliich tlm Central Oovernirieiit may grant. This amount is less 
liy Rs. 38,17.000 tlian the balance which is cxpecteil to tie a', tIn', credit of the local 
Government on tliu lat April 1927 on account of its loans and ailvauces to local hodies, 
agriculturists and ottiei'B ami it will not be ncoi'ui-avy to borrow for nny Bptcilic pui'lioto 
or 10 transfer from revenue, lo capital account any caiiilal (xijciidilure inenrn'd in the 
past on tlie objeetB for which toams were, a Imi-sihlc, 

The linauoial position of tlie Province mi the !!lst Mai'cli 1928 is thus :—It is 
estimated on tlie Slst March 1928 provincial halance will he reduced lo Rs. 2,10,000. 
Balance at the ortdit of the I'rovinoe on aeiiount of loaini and advance by tlie local 
flovcrrimeiit will b« Rs 1.72,88,000 and the Pioviiico will owe Us. 1,86,00,000 to Provincial 
fjOans Fund of the Central Clovernmeni, The Proviuoi; will he coinuiiltrd a large pro¬ 
gramme of I xp udilure on puhlic works. It will ho iinpo.ssiblc to carry these lo cempletion 
without borrowing fortie two and half crons auiuiaily. Chargi’s on loans necessary to 
curry the programme through (0 eomplelion could he met by the margin ludwecn ordinary 
ri'cpjpta and ord iiary expenditure supplemenn'd by the entire reniifsiou of the provincial 
contribution; hut it will be neoessaiy to avoid furllu-r heavy commilmi'nts ou non¬ 
productive solicmts and to curb ttverely ilic present tendency to increase rt cun ing liabi¬ 
lities. 

The. Finance Meinher pointed out that on the reserve side, incitaso in expendiluro 
has been comparatively much less than on the liausferied subji cts and in support quoted 
ligurts. Me paiil a tribute to Mr. Rootli Gravely, .Secretary. Mr. Gilliatl, Additional 
Secretary, Rai Sahib Ashutosh Rasu, Assistant Hecn laiy and olhors of the Finance Depiart- 
raent lor llieir unsiinlcd co-operaliou in the lalorioiis tmk of tlie preimatiou of llio budget. 

Other RiiBinoBB. 

The oltioial business Iranracted after tlie presenlalion of the hiulgiit was the iutro- 
duelion of a Bill to determine the salary of the Pnsidenl of the Burma Legislalive Council 
(Ru, 4,000). Thu t-ouncil then adjoinued till the, Int February. 

hoicigncrs’ Marriage with Ruimcsu Women. 

Ou tlu) 1ST I''EIUIUARY, discinisioii was resumed on the resolulion for application 
(d Buddhist laws lo marriages contracted between Rurman Buddhist women and loiuiguers. 
Mr. A. Eggar, Goveniment Advocate, explained what the law on the subj'ct was at 
present. Me pointed out the objeciions wliich came in tlie way of carrying out such a 
motion. Me, tliougl.t the matter was of ali-India impoilanoB and could have been better 
iliiiOUBsed in tiio Legislative Assembly though he doubted it ever would have met with 
much success there. It Mic intention of the mover was to proteot ignoiaut Burmese 
women, tho br'st means wouhi be to start propaganda showing tho dangers arising out of 
such marriages. He stated tliat codilication of Bmldhist laws was coming up beforo the 
Council ami the mover would have then a be.Uet opportunity of moving an amendment 
to the main Bill to carry out his desire. 

The Home Member said lliat tire committee was now discussing tlie Bili and tho 
mover could give his vieWB to one of tlie tlirec merabrrs of the Council on the Committet', 
Ho expected the Bill would be before the Council in tho Bepte.raber session. 

Tho rcBolution waa then willidrawn. 
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State Management oE Uuimesa UaUways. 

Tiu! question of State iiiaiiaceincnt versus company niaimgcmiiiit was tlic BUby'ct* 
nialnr of anolbtr resolution tiiscussed in the Council. Mr. U. l^o, leader ol lli« Home itule 
Vtti'ly, moved tiiat tliis Couiioil coiisiders that the best inU'iests of the province are in 
the present ciioumstances likely to be served by State wanagfiuont of Burma railways 
on the termination of the. present contract artd reriuests tire local Government to take the 
r.pportnuily of rccottiruetidiiig this view to the India Oovcrinncirt and the Secretary of 
State. The mover, in urging tire reafonr?, sard that practically they had no voice in the 
inanagemcuti and that Burntana were not given suBioicut encouragcmcnl to ioin rail¬ 
way service. 

A number of mciubers took part in the ditcrt.^sion, tucsL of them supporting State 
mattagernettt. 

The Finance Member itrfonrtcd tire House that Govermnertt benches woulii not virte 
on lire morion. In explaitring this atirludc, be said llrat a srttrilar rnotiorr was disallovvc.i 
last year hy the Governor-, the sirhjcct matter being ccnlral. This ye r the motion has 
bcf'tj allowed as the India Goverrrnreitt wattbd to krtow tire opinion of the local Goveru- 
nreirl and the latter would like to be guided in this matter hy tiorr-oBro a! opirrion in this 
llorrs'-. According to the prcsi-rtt arrangement, tire coutr'act with tire Burma llailway 
would ter niinale oir a year’s notice, lie a-.k'-d tire House to consider the disiidvarrtages 
th-at may r'csitU. from vStahr nranagerueirt so long as Burma rorrtains irart of the Irrdian 
Eitrprre. He aho quotcrt irrstauc-'a of several countries whore Btalc management bad not 
proved to b-i a tucerBS. 

Mr. Crostlrwaitc, Ofliciatirrg Agent of Burma Uailways, spoke refuting the mover’s 
rcaeon regarding miipioytr\eul ot lUirmans ami the llailway Advisory Clortrrnittce. 

The rcBoliition was then carriid without diviBiou. The Oounoil then adiourneil. ’ 

K'-moval of Sex Diar-iualiitcation. 

On thr: 3UH .FEIUIU.MIY Mr. Tircin Mating, the Nationalist I’arty's chief wlrip, 
iiilroduocd a Bill tor cncouiaging tiro irat.ioual sports of Burma. It wauled to provMo 
a permanent institution to be calhal iraiiunal sports inslitulioir am! aBsooralion for Burma 
as a body corpoi'aU'd with a common seal witlr tlrrs bead cflice in Uangoon, Tire Bill 
elated that the .aeeocialion should have the power to take all lawful .steps in any prrrt of 
Burma for promoting held and aepiatio sporia ami games or lixhibilions of tUiil in which 
competition or display (iept-nds u|)on hurnarr endcavotrr without the aid of horeo or other' 
anirirals. The mover )ii'oitosf:d vefctriiig the Bill to a Bchcl Oomnrillcc. 

The Hume Member, in opposing, said that tho Bill wouhl clash with the village and 
police acts and euch associations could better bo formed with private enterprise. Tire 
motion was put to vote and lost by 21 against II. 

flcmoval of Sex Disqualification. 

The next item on the agend.a which evoked much interest was Mr. A Maung Gyec’s 
refoUttion recornmcndiitg to the Government lire removal of sex disqualification clauses 
frnrrt the Burma elccioral rules. The mover descrihed the important positron ocoupic-.l hy 
women in Burma and the anroirrrt of freedom euyryed by tlre.rn both tn tiro past and the 
prcBent ttnics, In mrtny respects, he opined they were far ahead of the women in India. 
Ho pointed out to the advancement made by Inditvu women in tire ditecLh.n trf polilieral 
ftuaiioipation of the couidry and he could find no reason why Burmese women r^houh! 
havir any bar on llrem, Ho thought their presence in the Council would ho very useful 
during the discuSBion erf euch fuhjcctsas public health and Banitatron. 

After lire resolution had bccit discuseed for sometimu by the non-oflicial membora, 
the. Horne Member, opposing the resolution, said Burma was never known to have a 
repreKCutativH institution on western lines and women not being verseri in western insti¬ 
tutions of tlrrs kiml, the resolution vi'aa, in hirt opinion, premature. He thought they 
would wait for the Stalulory CommiBsion and then place their vtejws for the removal of 
such diBqunlrfication before the Cominission. Though there were numci’ous womcir’s 
associations all over the provinci', no representatiun has been received from them. Ho 
raised tho question whetlrer I’oirgyis wouhl at all like to be legislated by women and 
expressed strongdoubt. The resolution was pr'cssed to a division arid lost by Ifi against 3l. 

Closure ot nice Liquor Shops. 

The only other item of busineBS disposed ot at the Council meeting on this day was a 
non-official resolution recommending to the Government to close all Hlawza (rice liquor) 
islrops in Burma on the expiry of tlteir current licences. The resolution was lost. The 
Conncil then adjourned. 
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General Diacuaaion o( the Budget. 

Oa the 4TEI FEUllUABY, the whole (lay wftii devoted to a geue.ial discnssion oJ the 
budget. Nine non-official niemhcfa participated. 

Mr. U. I'U, kader of the Nationalist I'arty, and cx-Minister, opened the di;hat(! by 
thanking the I’rcBideiit for unfailing couitrsy to his parly .and for his fairness and justice 
in dealing wi ;h Iho whole house on all occasions. lie criticised the budget as a wliula 
and pointed out how extensive letrcnchmeut could be carried out first of all by rciiucing 
the number of officials. He said, that Yuiiaatnin water-supply scheme was the gigantic 
and did not auprovB of money being spent on it. The Oovernnitmt having paid no In-ed 
to the warning against squandering money, the result was the parlous state of finances 
of the province. He regretted nothing h.as heen done so far regarding the suggested scheme 
of land mongagtf bank. Ho criticised increased expendituic in police estimates. The 
burden of taxation, he said, was growing heavier and the Government was spending 
money lavishly inBlrCnd of trying to reiiuce expenditure and to deerr-ase taxation. 

Mr, TYAftll (rtwarajiit) felt that the financial position ot Burma was deplorable. 
The province did not possess a balance. It the Government iulendcd lo borrow, they 
would not he able to pay the loan next year whilst the e.xpenditure was iuoreasing. 
There was no corresponding increase in the revenue. Uupreduotivu proj 'cts of civil 
vvork.s swallowed up largo sums of money. Ho opinei that a great deal of money couid 
he saved by eoenomy and expenditure. 

Mr. Nnra) ana ilAO (nominated labonr member) rcg.irdod it as the clearest.budget. 
He had not tho aame horror for borrowing as other speaku's so long as the finances of 
the province were Simnd. During the past few yeai s, ho said, Burma had mado ia))iil 
strides (d)ocially in education. The budget had also made generous contributions to the 
building of hospitals etc. lie asked the Government to enquire why exois) licences were 
going up and to find out means to stop illicit tti.ffic of li(|uor if it was a fact, 

Mr. H. I'U, leader of the Home UuUi Party, also paid a tributo to the I’resideut. 
Ho agreed with the leader of the Nationalist Party in tho c.'ilioifms made by him. Ho 
considered the working of the variou.s depaitmeiits uosatitfactory and urged systematio 
and rigid scheme of retrenchment. The country, ho opined, was groairihg under thu 
taxation. He wanted the development of tho country to be carried along lines beneficial 
to Bormans, such as increase in the number of co-ofiorative socictios .and batiks, further 
expansion of e lucaiion etc., and not along the lines which facilitated outsiders to onrioli 
themselves. He remarked that if the Government only took trouble to make people con¬ 
tented and ha[py there would be lets crime and consequently less expenditure on the 
police force, 

Mr. DsQLANVlLLEGK, leader of the Independent Party, reminded thu House that 
most of the citil works projects wera started by Nationalists wht-u thoy were in office 
and he left it lo them 10 iitsist that these sclieiaes he proceeded with. He saw that Mr. 
Tyahji wtriitcd to cut down the cxpetiditure in coimnunications and devote money to 
cottage iirdnsiries and agriculture. What could they do with their produce without com- 
mnirications ? He regarded the criticisms made by opposite bunches (Nationalist, ilonta 
Pule and Swaraj Parties) were destructive. With regard to thu deficit of two crores in 
budget, ho was in favour of issuing premiunt bonds. 

Official Reply to Criticism-s. 

On tho oTII FEBKUABY, members of the Cabinet replied to criticisms of the budget. 

Dr. P,.\ A'lN, Minister in charge of Education, local Self-Oovernmrut, Public Health 
and Excise, slated ttiat the Government was doing its best to educate children of tho 
country. He denied tlie allegation that the Tlniversity of llaiigoon was tlu^ monopoly 
of the rich as described b.v one member. With regard to public health, the Govurnment 
was also doitig its best both for urban and rural population, lie instanced some mcasuicH 
adopted to show that rural population’s interests wenr not overlooked. He infotiued the 
House that the Government w'as oollcolirig information for a scheme of benefit both lo 
medical praotitioners in indigenous sysU-m ami to the country. The excise policy ha 
remark'll was not inllaeuced by revenue consideiation. So long there was the demand, 
the Government could not cut, supply as such a policy would lead to illicit traffic. Ha 
(lUoted figures to show that there bad been steady gradual expansion in the expenditure on 
transferred subjeotn. 

Mr. D. AtlYAiN, Irlinister in ebarge of Forest and Agriculture, referring lo criti¬ 
cisms about the land mirrtgage hanks said that detailed steps were taken to draft the bill 
for tho purpose and he expected that, he would present it to the Honso next August. 
Deforestation scheino was being tried at Promc, dcfovealed areas being given to the poor 
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for cultivation. He was surpriaed at the statement that cnrainnnications ami civil works 
are unpi'orlnotive. As regards roads, he remarked they were important for trade, while 
civil works comprised buildings for hospital, for the education of children and for 
jiKiicial and public oflioera, all necessary for the better Government of the country, 
llpoaidiiig tha fuggosti.m made that llnrma should bo raised to Japaneso standard in 
incrustrirs, he pointed out that Burma was principally an agricultural country and there 
could bo no comparison. There were ample cottage industries for the present needs of 
Burma and they were encouraging them. 

Bit J. A. MAUNG OYI, Home Member, considered himsedf fortunate that few 
criticisms had been levelled against him, perhaps due to the fact that the opposition benches 
rtalised that he had been in otbee for only a few months, Replying to criticiems made 
by a member aViOut cutting down tho expenditure in housing tha police, be said the police 
were badly lioused and considering the important work they were doing they should be 
made ctmforiable. About iuercaaed police expenditure, he said that as soon as crinie 
deeieaseii, expenditure wguld also decrease. 

Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, replying said that very few criticisms had 
been made at the CBliraates for 1927'28. Hitherto, Burma had found money for capital 
expenditure from rice control profits, but towards the end of Uio year, they would have 
to borrow not a very large sum and they would liavo to continue doing so. But bo long 
as ir.cooui was ste.ady, the position was not serious as some n'embers tried to make out. 
What they would have to be careful about in future was to see that recurring expenditure 
did not rise as fast as it Imd. The matter rested witli the Finance Committee who 
would have to scrutinise caretuliy Fresh proposals in future to see money spent on capital 
fxpsni'.itora so as not to involve recurring liabilities, Ri ganling the outcry against now 
police courts, he said that from a commerciai standpoint the building was a good propo¬ 
sition as it would house many courts .and oiEces which were now in rented buildings. 
Yucsaliu fclumc to augment water-supply was already in progri Fs and the Council would 
bavo an opportunity of iliscnssing tlio wholo sclieme when demand was made for grants. 
He pointed out the hnpoitance of civil works. The Finance Member admitted the return 
from irrigation was much quicker than roads, but he pointed out lliat roads, though 
they did not bring any riiveune directly, were of great importance to the development of 
trade and agriculture. Turning to exciae, ho emphasised that the policy was not guided 
by financial consii'.crattons. So far. Burma was the only province in Itidia which has 
not imposed fresh taxation amt he did not think the people had much cause for grievance, 
even in case fresh taxation was imposed. 

The total ineretisi! in expandiiurc on education was much greater than that on 
police. Ha Tcmiridcd the House that the expenditure on police depended on the state of the, 
country. In regard to tlio suggestion of rnisiiig money by premium bonds, tlie Finance 
Member was in favour of it and it some suilablo schemes were put forward and the 
Government of India were induced to sanction it, then Burma would bo able to have such 
a scheme within its borders. 

Olllcial Business. 

Four oflioial bills including the I’lesideiit'a Halary Bill fixing tlm salary of the 
elected ITrsident at Us. 1,000 per mouth were passed witliout discussion. Tlie Council 
then adjourned. 


Voting on Demands. 

On liie 7TH FEBRUARY tlie Finance Member sulimittcd certain revisial figure of 
tlie budget. He then moved I ho demand for Rs. 2,07,31,600 on behalf of his departments. 
Several cuts were proposed but all of them wcio either lost or withdrawn. 

Mr. U, I'n, Leadrr of tlie Home Rule Baity, movcil a cut of four l.akh8 of rupees to be 
paid as comrairsion on capitation tax collection under laiul revenue. The mover said that 
the Government bad promised tlie abolition of capitation and tliathameda taxes within 
u year. He was surprised to see the two taxes included in tlio budget estimate for the 
coming year, Wiicnever demand was made for the abolition of tlie taxes, the Government 
opposed it by asking wliat substitutes tlie opposition proposed to introduce. His reply 
was it the Government practised economy, there would be no necassity of substitutes. 
He opposed the collection of these two taxes. 

The Finance, member said that a similar amendment was made last year, but the. House 
did not accept it. Village heailmen liad to be rcmuaeratei! in some way for the collection 
of the taxes. The Government was awaiting tlie report of t iic Capitation and Thathnraeda 
Taxes Bnijuiry Committee appointed to enquire into p.ulialitutes for tiie taxes and nntil 
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that report anil the Secretary of State’s assent to the substitutes proposed were received, 
it would be futile to ask for abolition of the taxes. The motion was lost. 

Discussion on the Working of Itaforms, 

On the 8TH FEBUUAEY the Finance Membei’s demand for Rs. 2,67,31,500 was 
put to the House and carried. 

The Horne Member tiieu asked foe Rs. 3,34,74,600 for his departments, 

Mr. J. E. MUN8HI, Independent, proposed a cut of Rs. 100 in connection with 
the demand under " Provincial Legislative Council Hiated debate extending almost 
over the whole day took plsee over this amendment and several non-official members, both 
nominated and elected, representing different parlies and intensts, as well as several 
officials, participated in it. Mr, Munshi said the objects of his motion was to raise a 
discussion on the working of the Re.l'orms and to give the council an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their o|iinion thereon. At the outset, he desired to know whether nominated 
members were sent to the llousc to vote for the Government, irrespective of personal 
views. Continuing, he said that during the earlier perod of the Reforms, the Govern¬ 
ment gave all the information tlie House desired but now with an assured majority 
the attitude of the Government was changed. That was not the way to work the Re¬ 
forms succesafally. There were occasioiis on which official members might have retrai¬ 
ned from voting ; but they did not do so. He instanced the motion for the removal nf 
sex-disqualification which was loaf. lie criticised the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties for always voting with the Government in spite of the Bhortoomings of the 
(lovcrnment bEUchos, Hu thought that Bnrina liad no reason to bi discouraged and 
he hoped there would be a return to n spirit of co-operation wliioh marked the working 
of the Council iu the first three years. 

Tile Naiionaliat leader, Mr. U. PC, said the altitude of the Government in the present 
eounoil showed tluat tliey liad no desiio to do things the people wanted. The prceent 
Government was in reality liuroaucratic tiiougb apparently rei'resenlative in form. 

Mr. U. PU, Homo Uola leader, accased the Government of luring tbo members of the 
Natiuualist, Hwarajist and Homo Rule iiartlcs to the Government side. He opined if 
the Government would adopt a spirit of friendly co peration, many existing grievances 
would disappear. 

Mr, Mahomed AUZAM, memb,rr of the ludepcndi'nt Party, opposing said he had 
heard opposition members saying that they are going into tbo eounoil to oppose the 
Qovcrnnieut but be liad not Ircanl a siagle taomber saying that he was going to oppose what 
was wrong, Ho was ready for co-operation if he found the proposals put forward were 
const uctive. 

Mr. Narayana RAO, nominated labour member said he liad no other aim than to 
do some thing good tor the lubiuiers. He repudiated the criticisms made about his 
clinnge of attitude since lie btcaino a nominated mrmber, He thought officials in 
lliirma were more democratic than tliose in India and Burma had made substantial 
progress. 

Mr. GRANDER, Chief Secretary, said tbo reason why the Government was unable 
at times to give tlio desired information was due to delay in obtaining such information, 
Ho assured the House ttiat tlie nominared niembers were fiea to vole as they liked, 

Mr. Booth GRAVELY, Secretary, Finance Department, said that the present Honse 
was more parlisraeutary iu character, tlicrc being a Miniaterial party in the House to 
vote with the Ministers. 

After futlier discussion. Hie FINANCE MEMBER said that the Government had 
been accused of non-co-operation, but if the proceedings of the council were considered, 
it would seem that tlie Government seizid every opportunity not only to co-operate but 
to work the Reforms soccessfiiily. Ho referred to tbo formation of many Standing 
Committees to sliow how tlio Government was desirous of co-operating. When the 
Government opposed the resolution it did so in the best inlercst of the country. The 
Government had given way in many instances against belter judgment simply lo meet 
tlie wishes of the people. Comparing the last council to the present one, ha said the 
last council was unreal. For example, one of tlio Ministers had been the b adar of a 

parly which was playing the role of opposition, while in the present both Ministers 

iiail their recognised following and were supported by them. Continuing, the Finance 
Member said that the nominated members votetl with the opposition on many past 
ocoasions. They never came into the council with a mentality amenable lo reasons 

adduced by the Government. He concluded by saying that the government bad been 

doing Its best to serve the intcrcsls of the count)y. The Home Member assured that 

50 
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every coDSideration would be given to their grievances. He also explained the atti¬ 
tude of the Qovernmeut. 

Mr, Munshi then withdrew his motion. The Council adjourned till next day. 

Home Member's llcfcrenco to Kevd. Ottama, 

On the 9TH FEBBUABY the Council disposed of some of thn cuts proposed in 
the Home Member s demand. At about 4 p. m. mciubers of the Home Bulo, Swaraj, 
and National it parties walked out as a protest against what they regarded to be the sligh¬ 
ting reference made by the Home Member against U, Otlanra in the course of a di-eussion 
over a cut moved by U. Pu, leailcr of the Home Bulo Party. 

In moving the omeudraent Mr. U. PU said ho asked two questions about U. Ottama 
now in jail, i'he lirst one wanted to elicit intoimation about the time of Ida release and the 
second to ascertain whether he was in Baugooii jail or cisewhoro. Tim Oovenimeut reply 
was that they were not prepared to make any statement on the subject. He could undnr- 
Biaud that the reason of the Government for not replying to tlio first one was to avoid 
demonstration by tlio public but he condemned reticenoi; of the Government regarding 
the whereabout of U. Ottama. 

The Home Member, in the course of Ids reply, remarked that Ottama was one of 
about 20 to SO thousaid criminaia in Jail and it was not possible to keep inform.atiou of 
each and Ottama was not eiieli a prominent man as Lord Birkeiihtad or Lloyd George. 
This remaik about Ottama provoUrd strong crilieisiiiH by several members who spoke 
Idgldy about Ottama'a services and strongly crilicised tbe altitude of the Home Mcmlier 
in Ids reference to U. Ottama, 

Mr. U, Pu, winding up the debate on the cut, raid ho would leave the Council it the 
Home Member did not withdraw his remarks. The Home Member, replying, said that 
the reference he liad made abcut Otlama was nothing extraordinary. He descrihnl Ottama 
as one of the many ordinary piisoucrs. The mover of the cut said that the Home Memiier 
must withdraw his rcrnaiks about Ottama. The Homo Member could not change, Ids 
altitude and In: did not consider ho had done anything wrong or anything for whicli he 
could be taken to task. 

At this stage, the mover left tlie Clmmbi r and members of the three parties walked 
out of tbe Coui.dl, 

Continuing the Home Member said it w.se u raattpr of tqiinion whether Ollaina was 
the idol of the country as ilescrihcd by some rnernbers. Oilania was convicted for sedition 
and under “Vina'/.a" rules any monk dabbling in ‘politics was pseudo-m. nk. The 
mover had not v/aited to hear what tlio Home Member had to say. 

As the three partits left tlie Council, only three iiKodiers, Missis. Campagnae, Bafi 
and Munshi voted for the cut, while members of the luilcpendmit ami Golilwi Valley 
parties besides ofTicials voted against it. The motion for cut was tlius lost by an over' 
whelming majority. The Council then adjourned, 

A People's Parly Formed. 

After the walk out the members of NalionalLt, Swaraj and Home Buie Parlies and some 
non-party me mbers of the Enima Legislative Council assembled and passed a n solution 
that in view of the peculiar defects in llic dyai'chical system of Rel'oiras in Burma and 
undue advantage therrol by olllciai members as demoustiatod by tlieir indifferent and un- 
compromising attitude in the Council towards the piopin's icprcseiitatives and also bec.ause 
of the discourtioua remarks msdo by tbe Homo Member in relerencc to Uev, U. Ol.tama, 
it is becoming imperative tliat tbe people's party composed of Nationalists, Home Eulers 
and Swarajists and some of the non-party IndopfiidcnU be oonalituled fortliwitli. It was 
further resolved that the fundamental principle of this party be the refupal of aoosptanco 
of any office in the gift of the Government until the revision of refoims when tlie position 
will be reconsidered. An Executive Committee was formed and tlin leader, deputy leaders 
and whips were elected, 

Dheussion of Police Expenditure, 

On the lOTH PEBBUAKY, discussion mainly centred round the demand for Rs. 
127,63,000 under the head “Police.” Tlie motion for cut was eventually lost by a 
majority of 30 votes. Members who walked out yesterday attcndiid the Council to day. 

Mr. U. Ba Pc, Nationalist, in moving the cut said that the tola! police, expenditure 
was the highest so tar. The Government point was that the iucreasn was due to their 
desire to suppress ciime, but he was of opinion that more inciease in polico force would not 
reduce crime and if the Government looked after the economic conditions of tlie pcoplo, 
there was no IK cessity tor such high expenditure under this head. Instead of spending 
money on police stations etc., it would be better to spend money on the poor, to give them 
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edncatioii, to cEcounigo induatrios, to ivseist tlio cultivators financially and to improve 
public btsltb, Tlieso improvimoiita would considerably help reduction of crime, lie 
criticised new appointinents of two DL iiuly Inspectors-Ooneral of Police. Ho refarred to 
the lack of co-oiicration botwcon people and iiolice and attributed tbo fault to tlio latter. 

Mr. IJrander, Chief Becretary, in opposing the motion, said that the increase in expendi¬ 
ture was not 10 Inavy as dcscriboci by the mover. He quoted previous years’figures iu 
support of his Btatemeut, He added tli.at the increase in the estimates for 1927-28 was 
partly for the purpose of putling into opeiation schemes alrearly approved. Some increase 
in expenditure was also caused by iueii’menls in salary. New appointments of Deputy 
Inspoctora-Uonctal were created to solve tbc crime problem and the position iu this 
respect would bo reviewed in luluie. He opined that these appointments would help belter 
detection of orima. 

After a number of nieiiibcra li.id 6|iokeu in support of and against the out, Mr. U. Ba 
I’e replied urging botler village organisation to reduco crime. 

Tbc Homo Member quoted figures to show that increase in police force has taken place 
and this he said was lu’ccssilatcd by tbo increase iu erimo in the rcceut past. As regards 
l eonouiio conditions of tho pople, he said llurmaus themselves were respousihlo for that ; 
for he inmseif as a linrman knew that Burm.ans were “tho laziest under tlio sun." He 
regretted the abEcucc: of constructive criticism. The motion as already stated was lost. 
The Council then luliourncd. 

Forest Minister's Dcmaniis. 

On the llTli KKEllUARY the total demand for Its. 34,74,600 made by the Homo 
Member was eaiTiiid, all cuts proposed liaving been lost. The Forest Minister then moved 
a demaml for Ur. 2,26,46,400 for his departtneiils. The only cut proiiosetl to-day on the 
It’orost Minislei's demand was t hat by U. I'u, formerly leader of tho Home Kale Tarty, 
and now deputy leader of the newly formed Ti'oplc’s Tally refusing the Forest Minister’s 
salary of Bs, 60,000. The motion was debated tiio whole d»y and eventually lost, 

U. Tu in moving tlio cut said that lie wauled to kill dyarchy by refusing the Minister's 
salary, beoaufo dyarchy was unnoikahlo. Tiic oposilion had arrived at this conclusion 
from the e.xpcrii lice gained by tlie Nationalists after tlioy bad worked tho reforms tor 
three years. Aiun.hcr iiitentioii was to express no ooiifidenoe in the Ministry because they 
were puppets iu the liands of glorilicd Ifiulor-Secretarios aiiii guided by wbat the Seo- 
rniaricB ihouglit. He crilocisrd tlio apiiointini'iit of llie Uon’ble L. Ah Y.ain on the ground 
that he was a miimlier of tbo Chinese community. 

U. Olm IV, in siippovling, complained of the fact that only a few Burmans had been 
recruited for tho Ituiiuu Forest Boi vice and been given promotions from Tiovincial to tbs 
Imperial Service. 

Both Mr. Alirani and Mr. Munslii opposed tho motion and criticised the racial issue 
raised by the iiiovei. Mr. Munslii also said that nothing would bo gained by non-co- 
operatiou. 

The Forest Socrelary, Mr. Coopi r, in exiilainiiig the principle of recruitment for the 
Imperial Service, said it had censed siuce tho ].ec Report had been published. Tromotions 
fiom Trovincial to Imiierial Sjrvieo were restricted by tlio authorities higher than the 
Minister of Forests. 

The Hiin’blo Minister, in oppoiing the motion, said th.at the mover had slaio 1 that 
his idea was to ki I djajchy and to that end ho moved a cut on the demand for 
Minister’s salary ; lint a similar attempt imido in Bnngal, lie pointed out, resulted in the 
transferred subji'cts becoming reserved, Tlio Forest Minister was as good a Burman as 
any vvitli I’numise names were in I'm opposition benches. Section 96 of the Government 
of fnilia Act slated . —“ No native of Britith India nor any sulqcot of His Majesty resident 
lliereiri shall, by reason only of bio ri ligien, place of birtb, descent, colour, or any of 
till tn, be dinablcd from liohling any onice under the Crown in India.” After giving Ida 
experienej as the former Forest Minister, lie said tiic present Minister was also as 
diisirous of doing good to Burmans as lie was. Ho asked whorofrom the mover got the 
iutorinatiou that tlie Ministers were puppets iu the hands of the Beerciarics. They should 
naturally look lo the Bccrelaries for necessary help as tlmy were trained men. If tba 
present SlinisteiB wire puppets, tlien the leader of tho people’s Tarty (U. Pu) must himself 
have been a puppet as he was a Minister. Ho concluded by saying that there was uo 
substance iu the avgument addueid by Ibo mover. 

The motion was prissed to division and lost, there being 64 votes in favour of the 
Government against nil as the other side did not go to tha lobby. 

The President in criticising the members wlio pressed for division but did not go to 
tho lobby said tlicy hud abused tbc privilege and had shown discourtesy to the Ounneii, 

Tho Council tlicu adjourned. 
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Deporfatioa ol Chinamen, 

At qucBtion time to-day the Home MombeT replying to a quogtioa Bakl that 147 
Chinamen were deported during 1926 and 162 in 1926 under the Foreigners Act from 
Burma. 

Forest Minietcr'a Demand, 

On the 12ril FEBRUARY, U. Pu (ex-Minisler), leader of the People’s Party, referred 
to the charge of discoartesy made against the nicrabera who refused to go to tlie lobby 
yesterday and said liis party was under the impression that tlio matter was left to their 
discretion, ooiistqncnt on what the Government benches did in Rcplembcr last. The 
President accepted the explanation and taid it was not justifiable to force a division 
unless there was some reasonable doubt .as to the resoit. Cuts under the Forest Minister’s 
demand were then taken and disposed of, majoiily being witlidrawn after riisoussion. 
The total demand for Rs, 2,26,45,400 made by the Forest Minister for ids departments 
was then put to vote and passed. 

Education Minister’s Demand. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Bo Yin, Ednoation Minister, then moved for demand for 
Rb, 2,60,69,300 for department under his charge. Two important cuts under this demand, 
one refusing Rs.60,000 for salary to the Education Minister and the otiier refusing 
Ils, 6,00,000 for Mergui Seawall and rrclamalion works were put to vote and lest without 
division. 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the people’s Party, moving to-day the lefusal of the Education 
Minister's salary, urged the same grounds os he did yesterday in refusing tlie Forest 
Minister's salary. His further point, was that Ministers were unable to act up to the 
people's wishes as expressed by people’s representatives in the Council. Ho he wanted to 
kill dyarchy by refusirrg the eal.u'y. 

Mr. Narayan Rao spoke strongly on the racial question being jnised and epposed the 
amendment. 

The Home Member, in opposing the motion, said if they could not work such simple 
form of Government as they had they could not expect anything better. It was mcinbr rs 
of the Q. C, B. A, and Y, M. B. A. who formed the opposition in tlic Council and brouglit 
in this dyarchy and it was only the jealousy of India that liad led them to have dyareliy 
v/hioh no one claimed to he perfect, but they roust prove their ability to govern betoro 
they could expect self-Govetnment. The motion was put to vote and lost. Ail cuts 
under the Education Minisrei's demand having been disposed of, the total denoand for 
Rs. 2,60,69,300 was carried and the Council adjourned, 

Burma Spinning and Weaving Company. 

On the 14TH B'ECRUARY, the Council disposed of the three non-cffioial resolutions, 
one of which was carried, the next withdrawn and the third one lost. 

Tbo first resolution moved by U. Kyaw Dun ifcommcnricd to liie Government to 
take over the whole of Burma Spinning and Weaving Company’s properties, both move¬ 
able and immoveable which were under mortgage to the Government in full ratitfaction 
of the loan of Rs. 16 lakhs and the interest due thereon. The Forest Minister, after 
giving the history of this pioneer industry ns a public limitut company, pointed out that 
the company on the let November 1926 unanimonely passed a resolution whicU was almost 
the same as was now before the Houeo. He informed ll;e House tliat the fate of the rcso- 
liitiou would bo decided entirely by noii-olBcial voting, the Government remaining neutial. 

Mr. B. Wrouglitoii, representative of the Buinia Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
disapproval of tbe u olion and asBOcialed himself with the remarks made by the Accoun¬ 
tant-General who stated that the motion offended against the canons of financial propmety. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried without division. 

Institution of Land Mortgage Banks, 

The recond resolution moved by U. Pu, leader of tbo People's party recommending 
expedition of the insUtutiou of land mortgage banks was withdrawn on the Forest 
Minister having remarked that ho had been infcimed that a Bill was in the hands of the 
Government Advocate who was recasting it in the light of the criticirm itetived and the 
Government was anxious to exiroditc the matter. 

Abolition of Book-Makers at Race Meetings. 

Tho last item of husinees was a resolution by Mr. N. M. Rafi recomnuiuling the 
abolition of book-m.akcrs at race meetings throughout Burma, Tho subject was duhsted at 
length, six mcmhuis supporting and seven opposing it. An amendment was moved by 
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Mr, J, K. Munahi recommcmliiig to the Oovcrniacnt to ascortiin whether the best intereals 
of the public vvoulil bo eerved by reteation or abolition of book-inakera. On the mover 
objootiug that the amonihiieut wouhi uugiitivo tlio resolution, tbu I’reshlent dissHoweil it. 
Thu arguments adduced in favour of the lesolnlion ui.aiiily were that in racing a clean 
fraud was practiaed on account of book makers who wore sometime bought ofl by iarge 
owners and the dishouealy perpetrated at race meetings brought about privation to many 
a poor man’ti home. The mover empiiasised that his resolution was directed against tliis 
particular system of betting. 

Mr, Blander, Chief Secretary, Mr. Booth Gravely, Finance Secretary, and five other 
non-officials opposed tiio rrsolution and generally urged that abolition of book-lmakors 
would lead to the springing up of a number of bucket shops all over the town and 
gambling would go on no less vigorously and under much wurse conditions. Messrs. 
liratKler and Wrouglilon who arc stewards of the llangoon Turf Club with their experi¬ 
ences of tlic inner working of the club said that tlie allegatiuus against book-makers were 
not true. 

The Forest Minister, iu opposing the resolution said that a similar resolution was 
talked out in the last Council and to-day’s discussion did not disclose further arguments in 
favour of the abolition. Uo said that the Government was willing to ascertain the desir¬ 
ability of retention or abolition of book-uiaUcrs in tlie best interest of Ihe people. The 
moliou was pressed to division and lost, voting being 30 for and 4(1 against. The Council 
was adjourned, 

DiscuEsion on Kon-UiUcial Resolutions. 

On the 16TH FEBRUAllV live non-official resolutions were disposed of, four of 
wliieli were of purely proviucial iuteiest. The last resuJution moved by Mr. M. M. llafi 
recummended the appointmont of a non-official committee to enquire and report on the 
dtink and drug traffic in Burma iu all its aspects iuclading total pvobibilion. The reso¬ 
lution was lost by a raaiority of three votes. 

On the lUTil FEBRU.tUY two non-oflicial reeoluHous were carried without division 
In both cases the Government refraining from voting. Tlie resolution moved by Mr. 
S. A, S. Tyabji recommended to the Oovernuienl that the scseiou of the Council at wbioli 
the budget was presented and discussed slionUt be restricted to buslncBS dinclly connected 
with the budget and business that was cither formal or of ital emergency and that to 
enable the Council to deal with other businesses two other sessions should be held in each 
year. The otiject of tiie mover svas to have lliree scBsious instiad of two as at present. 
The ixoason urged by him was that tiio budget session was beld at a time of tlic yiar wliich 
was the busiest season for members most of whom are interested in paddy trade. Con¬ 
sequently, it was difficult for them to remain throughout the session long as it was, for 
business otlier than budget was disposed of at Iho Bession. Anotlicr reason of his was 
that nieinbcrs liad siiort lima to study tlic budget. The Finsnee Member said the Govern¬ 
ment liad alwajs been anxious to infct tlic wishes of the Council in this matter, but it 
was difficult to pliasu all. It was a matter for Ihc Council to decide and he wisUeJ to 
hear the views c-f non-official members on the subject, Tlio resolution iiad support from 
several merabets of the dillcrent parties, while only two non-official members opposed it. 

Tlio Finance Member tlicn suggested that tiro best way to Settle the matter was to 
have a small informal committee to suggest to the Guvcinor wliat montli would bo suitable 
for Council meetings. The motion was carried. 

Daily Aliowairce to Rangoon Members, 

The other icsoluliou moved by Mr. U. Bo Tl.ia representing Katbor tecommeuded 
tliat a daily allovvanco of Us. 20 be also given to mombors of tlie Council residing in 
Uangoon as those who reside out of Uang'Xm, The motion was also carried. The Council 
tlien adjourned. 

On the 17Tn FEBRUARY which was the last non-official day in ttic present session of 
the Burma Legislative Council, Mr. U, Pu, Deputy Loader of tlie People’s Parly, moved a 
resolution requesting the local Goveruraent to withdraw its rosolutioa appointing a Com¬ 
mittee to consider the question of modifying the existing orders regarding the manner of 
detention of the persons arrested and confined by a beailmaa with special |•^fe^c^ cc to tlio 
use of stocks and mak; recominondatioiis thorcou. Thu resolution also rccoinmeii ded to the 
Gcvernor-in-Ooumil to abandon the idea of renewal of thu use of stocks for the purpose of 
confinement of the arrested persons. The mover’s objiiOt was to bring to tbu notice of the 
Government the uiidcaiiability of tUc usu of stocks, ilu said it was illegal, barb arcus and 
un-British. Of ccurse, stocks were used by Barmeso Kings, but they weru not consistent 
with a progressive Government like the Biitisb Ouvcrnmeiit. The late Bir Mauug Ein 
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condemiicJ the use of stocks, Ha had uo objection to the aovernmcnt sugg';s(iiij< s/mia 
other means of detciitioB. He chaiacteiised the Oommittce appointed aa liircieal, lor the 
only opinion it w’ouiil liohl »oul<i bo Governmental. 

Mr, n, L. Nichols, Deputy Secretary, Homo D'partment, said that the Government iiad 
not come to any dcciBion on the matter of the use of stocks and had appointcil a commiUeo 
to obtain advice with a view to coming to a decision. The Oovcruincut had uo intention 
of using stocks as a mcatis of punishincut; but purely as a moans of (lotention of violent 
drunkards and dangerous criminals. The Committee would carefully consider the views 
placed hclore it. It had notliing to do with tlie question of the legality of the nso of stocks. 
It was a matter for the local Government to decide. The mover's arguments wots purely 
Bontimentai. 

After a long discussion in which several non-official members participated eilhor in 
favour or against the motion, the Home Member said that on the representation of several 
hradmen who had found great difficulty in cliceking violent criminals in detention ho 
aiipoirted a committee to enquire into tlie qvu-Btion of the use of stocks. He instanced 
cases to show how some criminals Ihoiigli liandculled could cause injuries to others. Ho 
said tile criticism iovelled against the use of slocks were inopportune, for no decision had 
yet been arrived at. There was nothing to show that the use of slocks was illegal. The 
Slock CommiUeo wore cim poso.l of men vi ith adniiuistralivc experience. He pointed out 
that as Home Member he was rcspouaiblc tor law and order. 

The rosoliilion was lost by 28 against 41, 

Burma Cotton Weaving Industry. 

Mr. S. A. Tyahji movid that this Council views with great coucoin the rapid 
decline of the cotton weaving industry of liiirma und urgently recommends to the Govern- 
niont to support the induBiry by making it incumbent oil all deparimeuls of the Govern¬ 
ment to utilise cloth only such as may be manufactured in Burma (exceptions to be 
a|ieciaily sanctioned by the Government), Mr. Tyabji said that ns Imiustrics was a Irana- 
forrrd subject, the Miiiistiy should spend move time aud energy in tlieir development.^ Ha 
quoted figures to prove that cotton indiisiry was on the decline in Burma, but the Forest 
Minister and tho Development Commissioner produced other sets of figures to dispute 
the mover’s elalemotit. Mr, Tyahji challenged tho accuracy of these ligures, stating they 
were not figures for cotton weaving imlustry tiUmc, 

Tho Finance Member, leader of the House, explained the p ilie.y of the Government 
in respect of the purchase of stoics which was that they would give iirefcienoe to locally 
manufactured goods, provided they were good in quality aud prices were rcsonablc. 

The resolution was lost without division. Thu Council then adjourned till next day 
which was tho last day of the present sessinn. 

Transaetiun of Official Business. 

On the 18TH FEBHU.ART motions for additional and suppli mimlary grants amount¬ 
ing to lis. 6,23,300 required by the Finance Member, tho Home Member and tho 
Eiluoation Minister were carried. There were two official bills on the agenda, tiic Burma 
Oilfields Amendment Bill and the Burma Municipal Bill. The loimer was passed aud 
the latter referred to a Select Committee. 

The Oilfields Bill, 

The object of the Oilfields Bill, tho Finance Member said, was to facilitate the 
niaintonaiicc of Jaw and order in oilfields during the strikes aud other periods of emergency 
by conferring on tho warden prohibitory powers regarding carrying of weapons and 
doing acts which constitute pr< paralions lor or incitements to tin; oommifsion of a breach 
of the pence. Several non-official members, mostly from the People's Party op|iosetl tiio 
Bill, particularly criticising (be provision prohibiting public exhibition of persons or of 
corpses or figures or effigies and singing of songs or playing of music. The trend of the 
remarks was that this piece of legislation was a direct challengo to wbidever liberty the 
labourers still enjoyed in the oilfields. 

The X*’inancc Member, replying, said that the provisions of the Bi’l were identical with 
Cl idain provisions of tho Kangoon Town Police Act, No voice was raisi d against such 
powers exercised by the Conimissiorier of Police in Bangoon. Thcie was no gtnnol 
prohibit,ion of oarrying of corpses and of singing of songs. It has been distinctly slated 
in the Bill that prohibiting powers would be cxeicieed by the warden only when ncofissity 
arose. The Bill was carried after division, the result of voting being 45 iigainst 28, 

Tho Burma Municipal Bill. 

The Hori’bic Dr. Ba Yin next introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to Me lieipalilicB in Burma other than Rangoon, He said the Burma Municipal 
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Act of 1808 was in many rcepccta nnsnital to tlio exialitig fttiminiBlraiivB ami political 
conilitioDB, The object of the Hill was to bring the law into close harmony with them. 
Oil Ills motion, the Bill was referred tu a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

The New Council, 

On tho lOlTI FKBIlUAllY, Sir Robert Olles presiding, the election of the new Presi¬ 
dent took place in the new Council which met on this day. 

There were two nominations for tho presidentships, Mr. Oscar Do Qlanville, Lrader 
of the ImlepcudiiOt Party aiul Lieut-Col. U. lia Kct (Rangoon University), llie Presiilent 
explained the procedure to be adopted ami tho Council proceeded with the election whicli 
resulted as follows :—Mr. Orcar Do Gianville 57 votes. I.ifut, Col. Da Ket 38 votes. 

Mr. De Qlanvillo was elected Prcsiilent. 

Oovei'tior's Appreciation of Sir B. Giles's Services. 

His Excellency sent tho following message of apprecial ion ;— 

“ I take this opportunity of expressing my high appreciation of the services rendered 
by the lion. Sir Robert Giles as President of tire Couircii. llu lias loug occupied a nnlque 
position in the public life of tbe province and 1 believe that 1 am i-xpressing tho general 
opinion will n I say tliat ho has presided over tho Legislative Council with raiu ability 
and impartiality and that he has zoalously maintained tlio privilegi's of tho Council. 
It is very great regn t to me that Sir Robert Giles is soon to leave Burma.’' 

The EinanO'i Member, in reading out tho above message, paid an eloquent tribute 
to Sir Hobart Giles who louki’d much moved at theso tokens of appreciation. 

The Financfl Mrmber said: “I venture to think that in the message Ills Excellency 
has exproBfecd llu’ senlimonls of all the members of the Conuci', 

“When tho presidential chair fcdl vacant onthedeathofyourdistinguishcdpreile- 
cofisor. Sir Frank McCartiiy, you weru clearly niarUctl out for his successor. You have 
fully maintained the high slaiulard which he set and have more than juslilied the hopes 
whieli were entertained on your appoiiitim nt. You have piesiiietl over our nientirigs with 
dignity. You have grtideil our debates with firmness and fairness. You have shown 
indulgence where indulgence was apiirepriato and you have reproved when reiucof Was 
due. Under your supervision the reforms and procedure of the Council had been estab¬ 
lished on sound lines and the iutroduction on your initiative of tho Mace hs8 added 
authority to 1(8 proceedings. We shall miss your familiar figure within tlicsu walls. Wu 
venture to express the hope that when you are asked how the infant Council comported 
itself under your guidance you will feel able to say that it made good iirogrcss and Uiat 
in rest ect of decorum of its proceedings and behaviour of its mcmberB withirr tliis 
Chamber the Council has nothing to learn—at least nothing that is desirable for it to 
learn fronr other legislative bodies of wbicb you have knowledge or even from the mother 
of pai liaraeiits tiereelf.” 

Eulogistic tiibutes were then paid to tho retiring President, Bit-Giles, by difTerent 
parties and other members. Mr. U. Pu, ex-Ministev aird leader of tho People's Party said 
he was voicing the feelings of his parly when ho la'gged hiintelf to be associated with the 
seiitimenls expressed liy the Finance Member. He saiil that they foutul tho Prosideiit 
firm and fair and his jndgmt iit in deciding questions of procedure at tliu spur of the 
nioracnt had given the Council eirtire satisfaction, 

Mr De Qlanville, I’rcsideiit-clect, said it was with regret they would say goodbye 
to him. He need not ctilargo on the sentiments already expressed, but ho would like to 
say that the mi mbeis of the Uonee and people outside felt that iu losing Biv Giles they 
were losing a man whose loss would be felt by the Rangoon University also, with which 
he has so long been associated. The country wouhl also lose Lady Giles who hati done 
a great amount of good to the country in connection with many charitable works. Ho 
extended good wishes on their departure and hoped they w'ould not toi'ge.O them. 

Messrs. Campsgnac, Rafi and ParekU having spokun, Bir Robert Giles thaukeii the 
racmbciH tor tbe kindly sentiraetits cxprresseil by rtpreseiilatives of various parties iu tlio 
Council towards liira.'iclf and his wife. He said My term of ofUca as President had 
been a time of abuorbing interest for it has given me opportunity of assisl iiig in moulding 
tho procedure of the Council during earlier years of its life. I tliank you sincerely for your 
unfailing support and ask you to conliiiue it with my successor whom yon have just 
elected. I welcome the new stage of the Council’s sitting tliat btgius witli the election 
of Mr. De Qlanville as your President. 1 shall watcli tho future life of the Council from 
a distanco with iirUnse inttrest in Ihc confident hope that whatever function and whatever 
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powers may from lime to time be entrustei) to the Touncil it will continue to exercise 
them with that orilerlinrss and dignity which have hitherto piominently characterised it. 

The members then shook hands with Sir H. Giles and the Council adjourned fo a 
short while. 

Congratulations to the New President. 

' When the Council lesomed Us sitting, Mr. Oscar De Glanville, the newly elected 
President took the chair. 

The Finance Member read out His Excellency the Governor’s message conveying 
bis approval of Mr. De Qlanvillc’s election to the presiderrtial chair. 

The Finance Member said ; “As the leader of the House, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to tender the sincere congratulations of the ofiicinl members on tlie signal dis¬ 
tinction wldoU has been conferred on yon. To-day is a landmark in the iiistory of reforms 
in Burma, a landmark also in our successful career. The probationary stage of the Council 
is at an end. For the first time, it lias exercised the right to select its own President 
aiKl you have reason to be proud that its choico has fallen on you. It is a good omen for 
the continnanoo of Burma within the British Empire that the first elected President of 
lier Legislative Council is an elected representative of the European constituency. It Is 
a liappy augury for Burma’s early attainment of Home Buie within the Bmpiro that the 
i'liat elected Prcsidi'Ut is a son of trelainl. But if you owe allegiance to Ireland as the 
country of your birth you owe highe allegiance to Burma as the country of your career. 
M'c welcome you to your high office as a Burman in the fullest and truest sense of the 
word. You have identified yourself with the interests of your adopted country. You 
have taken an outstanding position in her affairs political and from tim first you have 
been rtcognised as the leader of moderate views in this Council. No member of the 
community has done more than you to work tlie retorms in tlie spirit in wliioh those who 
framed them intended that they should bo worked. It Burma ocoupiis a high place, 
perhaps the highest atnoog the provinces of India wiiieh have made a suco.eseful start on 
tile journey to Horae Buie witliin the Empire, it is due in no small measure to your 
wise counsels, to your obvious sincerity and to your unweariiid effor ts to secure the working 
together of iTpresentatives of diverging fntercsts. 

“The European constituency was fortunate in its clioioe of a representative and 
although by your elevation to the presidential chair that const It.nenoy Iobps an activo 
.spokesman in the Couircil, it will have the proud satisfaction of knowing that constitu- 
errey’s loss is the Council’s gain. Henceforth you belong to no party. You belong to tlio 
Council and we are confident that your tenure of high office will be marked by tire same 
tact, same fair-mindedness and same courtesy as you have sliown in your capacity as 
party leader; that you will protect the interests of minorities and that you will sullor 
no euoroacbment on or diminution of rights and privileges of the Council." 

Concluding, on a personal note, the Finance Member said ; “lam deeply grateful 
to you and I know that my humble colle.agHC8 in the Government share my gratitude for 
the devoted service which you have rcmlered on various committees of the Council since 
the iuauguratioTi of the reforms. Our best wishes go out to you for your success in your 
high office and I for one venture to express the hope that whin the life of the present 
Council comes to an end its successors will follow the example of mother of Pailiamants, 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of ether Councils in India and re-elect you with¬ 
out opposition as its Bicsklent.’’ 

Several speakeia then followed in welcoming him and congratulating him on his 
election to the chair making eulogistic references to his ability and services. 

Mr. U. Pu, leader of the People’s Party, in welcoming him on Viobalf of his party said 
be agreed with the Finance Member with all he saicj except the constitutional point on 
which lie disagreed. He hoped be would uphold tlio dignity and tradition of tire House, 

Mr. Champagnac congratulated the President remarking that he had risen high by 
his own iKuaonal merits and expressed the hope that ho would bold the scales even and 
that the house by Common consent woulil re-elect him in future. 

Mr. Rati, in congialiilnting him, said the honour was heightened hy the fact that 
the President was placed on the chair by suffrages of the majority of the, Housi', IIo 
remarked that the bar would be poorer hy his election hut it was a gain tor the Councils 
and wished him every buccceb, Mr. Narayaun Rao also spoke congratulating the President. 

Mr, De Glanville then thanked the memisis for the high honour cmiterred in electing 
liim as the first President and for kind scutinienls expressod hy raemboia. lie assoied 
the House that he would try to discharge Lis duties to the best of ilia abilities. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Kerala Provincial Conference 

Thn Third Kerala Provincial Coiifcrctico assarabled at Calicut on the 
16th April 1927 in the afternoon in a very spacious and elegantly decorated 
pandal erected for the occasion. There was a very large and representative 
gathering and great enthusiasm prevailed. The proceedings commenced with 
some national songs by a choir of girls. 

Welcome Address. 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address of Mr. K. 
Madhavan Nair, Chairman of the Reception Committee, After welooming 
the distinguished delegates and visitors Mr. Nair dwelt at length of the com¬ 
munal problem and said ;— 

“ If Kerala wus the Pi-ovinci which gave the first impetus to the non-oo* 
operation movement by dispelling, under the lead of Mr. Yakub Hussain, 
the fear of the terrors of jail from the minds of our workers, it was also the 
first to deal a deadly blow to it by renewing, as a result of the rebellion, 
in a new but bitter and dangerous form, the Hindu-Muslim feud which 
appeared to have been almost crushed out of existence by the Khilafat move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. This fact is my excuse and justi¬ 
fication for referring to a topic which of all the problems connected with 
our fight for Swaraj is the moat vital and baffling and which, the collective 
restraint of all our leaders, more than their collective intelligence will alone 
ultimately solve. I do not ignore or minimise the gravity of the suspicious 
and distrustful attitude of the generality of the Hindus towards the Maho* 
medaiis and the desire fiw tlio spread of [slam and the establishment of a 
Mahomedan supremacy wliich the more ignorant and fanatic among the 
Mahomodans betray at times. The.so arc facts which some of us have learned 
from our bitter experience of the Rebellion, but we can safely assert that 
this mentality, bowovor deplorable it is, does not assume dangerous form 
except in a state of anarchy or under other exceptional circumstances. 

“ In normal condition, the relationship between the masses of both the 
communities is psacoful and cordial and it is perhaps only once in a century 
that a general collision takes place between the two communities as a result 
of the dormant feelings of distrust bora of religious hostility. The real 
danger which makes life intolerable and impedes tho march to freedom 
docs not proceed from tho masses but from a section of the loaders of both 
the communities whose intelligence and imagination impart to the most 
trivial incidents and diffu-onccH an importance and magnitude which such 
incidents or diirorcMces neii;her pos.soss nor deserve. In no part of India, 
ever since tho dawn of British Rule in tho country have tho Hindus and 
Mahomedans come into such horrid contlict and on such large scale as they 
did during the period of tho Malabar Rebellion and yet none who knows 
Malabar after 1922 could believe that tho two communities, whose mutual 
relationship at ; present discloses nothing but absolute peace and cordiality 

Cl 
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behaved more like briitea than men, against each other within such a short 
distance of time. The communal feud ended as suddenly as it began, 
because it was not abetted and blessed by cultured leaders or perpetuated 
by them through controversies on the platform and the press. The two 
organisations, one Hindu and the other Mahomedan, whose workers belonged 
to the Puniab, the nursery ground of communal feud in India (for whoso 
relief work, Malabar will ever feel grateful) carried the seeds of bitterness 
and dissensions from Malabar into the congenial soil of Northern India where 
it was taken up by communal leaders and made to grow into such proportions 
that we in Malabar, who have long ago forgotten our feud, are amazed 
to see the wild and luxuriant growths of communal animosity that have 
sprung out of them. In Malabar such quarrels began to rear their heads, 
after the Rebellion ended, between people living outside the rebel area, but 
they were nipped in the bud by an amount of restraint, patience and toler¬ 
ance, which have brought home to us the truth that hatred is never con¬ 
quered by hatred but only by love and forgiveness. How much one kind 
word, one expression of sympathy, one act of liberality, touches and softens 
the mentality of the opposite side is illustrated by the happenings during 
the Assembly Sessions at Delhi this year and if only that section of the loaders 
who believe and perhaps believe bona-fide that their duty to their commu¬ 
nity is greater than their duty to the country follow up the example of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mohd. Yakub as manifested in their speeches in the Assembly, I 
am sura we shall enjoy life more peacefully and reach our goal of Swaraj more 
epeedily than wo ever dreamed of. The agreement to a joint electorate is 
the first step in the right direction towards the consummation of our fond 
hopes of political unity, and I implore both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of our Province not to say or do anything, however unwillingly, which may 
be calculated to frustrate the noble attempts at rapprochmenb made by our 
leaders at Delhi, 

No Programme of Work before the Country. 

“ With regard to the other questions of All-India importance, I shall leave 
them alone as I do not think they fall legitimately within the province of a 
speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. I may be permitted 
simply to say that the lull and inaction in political activities is not confined 
to Kerala alone but is an unfortuii.ato feature of the other Provinces as well, 
though perhaps it is not so striking there as in Kerala. There is no pro¬ 
gramme of work before the country now into which people of a political turn 
of mind can plunge with enthusiasm because the constructive programme 
of Mahatmaji appeals only to those who have absolute faith in the doctrine 
that khadder will bring Swaraj .and the Council programme is at best only 
of negative value and gives work only to those that enter them. It is a 
matter for consolation that a unanimity is being reached among all sections 
of political opinion, that khaddar is an indispensable adjunct of nationalistic 
activities, but this does not signify that people are prepared to accept khadder 
as the only outlet for the political fire and spirit that burn within them. The 
no-changer may quarrel with the mentality which refuses to appreciate and 
follow the teachings of Mahatmaji but the fact is there and no exhibition 
of spleen will or can undo it. People differing from the no-changers’ view 
hoped to find some satisfaction in their work in the Council but any one who 
has been there will testify to the fact that of all the devices that a foreign 
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nation’s ingenuity has discovered to divert the energies of a recalcitrant 
subject race through the futilest of channels this is the most wonderful and 
efficacious. Of course, by your entry there you exclude those whom you 
consider enemies of progress. But at the same time you not only achieve 
nothing there but run the risk of falling that pervades the atmosphere making 
you forget at times even the elementary idea why you are there for, Of 
course, in tbe absence of any bettor plan, wo have to abide by and follow 
the Congress policy of Coutioil-entry and try to make the very best of a very 
bad bargain. 


The Tenancy Question. 

“ If of all the Indian problems, the Hindu-Muslira relationship is the most 
vital, the one problem that exorcises the mind of the people of Malabar moat 
relates to the question of the relationship between the landlord and the 
tenant. In Cochin and Travancoro where the rulers and the ruled have 
greater affinity with each other than in British Malabar, this question has 
been to some extent satisfactorily settled. For 60 years now, the Govern¬ 
ment has been ‘considering’ the question, issuing Commissions, collecting 
evidence, receiving reports, preparing bills and throwing them all into the 
waste paper basket and stili we are told that the Government wants another 
Committee, to consider the question again. 

“ I am not one who advocates radical or revolutionary change in land 
reform and I don’t think tbe generality of the tenant population in Malabar 
do want such changes. Occupancy right to the cultivating tenants and pro* 
tection from arbitrary eviction and Malcliartb as regards other classes of 
tenants is the demand made by the moderate section of it. A legislation 
that regulaces the relationship between the jenmis and tenants will be a 
boon to a very large section of the Jenmies as well. In many parts of 
Malabar, the impecunious Jenmi is at the mercy ot the recalcitrant tenant 
against such of whom as have effected improvements of large value, he is 
quite powerless to enforce his legitimate claim for renewal fees without costly 
and protracted eviction suits. A legislation which secures a summary method 
of realising rent and renewal fees to the Jenmi and protection from arbitrary 
eviction and Melcharth to the tenant and regulates tbe rate of such rent and 
renewal fee will be productive of happiness to the Jenmi and the tenant and 
permanent good to the land. 

“ Before I conclude, I must refer to one matter which compels the 
people of Kerala hide tboir head in shame on account of the inhuman and 
disgraceful treatment they accord to their brethren known an Theendal 
castes. The sanctity of the higher castes including Nair is measured in 
this land of Kerala by the distances which their unfortunate brethren have 
to keep from them and which in different cases vary from 16 ft. to 600 ft. 
This is a land where not only touch and proximity pollutes but even sight. 

“ Another question which is peculiar to Kerala and which deserves our 
earnest and urgent attention is the reform of tbe Marumakkathyam system 
of law that prevails hero. 1 he Nairs, Thiyyas. Moplahs and other com¬ 
munities that follow the Law labour under various disabilities and are 
bound down by customs quite out of joint with modern ideas and conditions. 
A. change has become highly necessary and it is for the Conference to give 
a lead to the country in this matter. The problem has been solved in the 
neighbouring States of Cochin and Travancore and an aocidental and 
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unfortunate division of Kerala into three different political units has ' een 
in this case too responsible for the continuance of such evils in Malabar. 
Though the question will have to be solved by us separately, there are 
various other matters which only a consolidation of Keiala into the political 
unit can solve and though it is not possible to prophesy what is in the womb 
of future for Kerala, attempts must be made early enough, whenever 
practicable, to unite in all possible ways and for all common purposes. It 
is some consolation to the Congressmen of Kerala that they have striven in 
however humble a way to fight against the abominable evil and well may 
they congratulate themselves for the successful termination of the Vykom 
Satyagiaha. Time has wrought remarkable changes in the mentality of 
the orthodox section but the evil is there and we require many more stal¬ 
warts to fight against the demon and root out the evil from our province. 
Let us hope that a time will soon c.omo when as a result of earnest en¬ 
deavours and spread of liberal ideas, wo shall bo able to hold our head aloft 
and proclaim to the world that in this beautiful country of ours, it is not 
only nature that is kind and charitable but also man 

The Presidential Address. 

The Presidential Address of Mr. B. G. HORNIMAN was delivered 
extempore. After thanking Mr. Madhavan Nair and the delegates of the 
Kerala Conference for the honour they had conferred upon him by electing 
him as President of that Confei'cnce Mr. Horniman said:— 

“I just want to refer briefly here in this connection to another matter 
which is closely related to it and that is the outrageous plan of colonising 
tho Andamans with Mnplahs and the questionable method (to use a mild 
expression) which have been used to force such an unpopular and repellant 
proposal on an unwilling people. I desire to say nothing as to the motives 
of those, who are rcspoiisiblo for this but I earnestly hope that not only the 
members of the Moplah community but the members of all communities in 
Malabar will do all they can to resist this monstrous proposal from being 
carried further into effect,” 

Eefening to the Malabar Tenancy Bill, Mr. Horniman said that there 
could not be a more 8cat;dalou8 instance of the uiiropresentativo character 
of the Government in this country, its lack of sympathy with popular grie¬ 
vances and demands and its indiifcronco to the economic needs of the people. 
” Here we have a system of land tenure and tenancy which is prima facie 
wrong in principle, differs from that prevailing in other parts of the country, 
notoriously causing great haidsbi. to those real producers of the nation’s 
wealth, the tillers of the soil, by placing them at the mercy of hereditary 
owners who like the lillies of the field toil not neither do ihey spin. More¬ 
over, this system has been condemned again and again by committees of 
enquiry appointed by Governmeiit itself.” He then traced the history of tho 
various enquiries conducted by officers and committees appointed by the 
Government since 1881 which had all reported recommending occupancy 
right to tbe cultivating tenants and said, “ Thus we come to the year 1926 
when a measure dealing with the question in a very moderate way was 
inlrodnced in tho Legislative Council by a j oii-otlicial member and went 
through all its stages and was finally passed, J.oid Goschen saw fit to veto 
the measure on tbe advice 1 suppose of the Law Meniber, Sir C. P. Eaina- 
Bwami Aiyar. How the Governor of Madras can reconcile this with his 
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conscienco ,and tlie rosiioiiaiUilify ho h'':irs to this ponplo ovov whom ho has 
hotu) appiiiiitprl to povoni piassps rny oomprehnrisinn, What over else may 
be said about the Rpforms S. homo it is not mitioatod as vve aoo day after 
day by such installers of thw ii rc-'ponsihility of Govsninrs and bureaucrats 
who are still toachina the pooplo the value of responsihln Government and 
the urpent need of it not by piriiii.; by iii'^ialmcnta but by the example of irres' 
ponsible Government which they thomselvos are continually practising.” 

The next Congress. 

“I think Madras is to bo congratulatod on having the honour of being 
the venue of the next Congress. A Madras man is the President of the 
Congress and wo are looking to him to give the country .a strong lead, 
a programme of uncompromising losiataneo to foreign rule in whatever form 
it is offered that will ho l onsolidated and unanimously sponsored by the 
representative of the nation when the Congress iis,sombl 0 s in the city of 
Madras next December. Tfio national movomont has receded lamentably 
during the la-t two years and there is much ground to ho recovered. Indeed 
a fresh start must be made. There is only one way to succeed in politics 
especially in a preat struggle for national freedom. OiiC'' you have adopted 
a policy and luograromo, stick to it, stand by it in fair weather and in foul. 
If we allow ouisclvi's to l o tun ed aside into other i>aths by ovoi'y o!)stacla 
we meet or by the specious invitations of our opponents to oonsidur the 
attractiveness of some weakening comiiromiso, wo can never expect to attain 
success. It seems to mo that no sooner do we got start ,d along a straight 
path than all sorts of so-called leaders to whom we have trusted begin to 
fall out on the way, discovering various kinds of reasons why they do so 
and why they should give up the programme that has been laid down. 
The result of the abandonment, or to be strictly accurate, the suspension 
of the non-co-operation piogramme, was the demoralisation of its followers. 
But I want to say this for myself because I have been accused of having 
personal antipathies. I want to say th.it I have no personal feeling in regard 
to any of the leaders of the Indian national movement to-diy ; but I do feel 
strongly when I see mai) wlio have been trusted by the rank and file with 
the mandate of the Congress which carried the considered decision of the 
national voice of India when 1 see them instead of performing that duty 
turning aside into other p.>l,hs doing something against the policy and pro¬ 
gramme which has been authorised by the National Congress. 

Dangers of Council-Entry Programme. 

Adverting to the dangers of the Council-entry programme, the President 
said “ We see now that those dangers are very real dangers indeed and 
have actually produced the result that we feared they would produce. We 
find the Swarajist party in the Indian Legislative Assembly, instead of 
carrying on a strict policy of uncompromising non-co-operation and obstruc¬ 
tion, carrying on a policy of following a mode of conduct which to 
my mind friends, is nothing less than actual co-operation with the system 
of Government which they wanted to abolish. It is the most deplorable 
thing that while the mandiito of the Indian National Congress very clearly 
laid upon the Swarajist party, tliat is to say, the Congress party in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly the duty of obstruction and especially the duty 
of throwing out the finance hill, we find the Congress party in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly actually, or at any rate the leaders of the Congress party 
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in the Assembly, giving orders to their followers that the reading of the 
Finance Bill is to be allowed to be passed without a division. I say it 
reflects very great credit on those younger members of the Congress party 
in the Assembly who were more loyal to the Congress mandate, refused to 
accept that order to disobey the Congress mandate, and insisted upon the 
division against the third reading of the Finance Bill being taken. I want 
to say here from this platform that what has happened recently in the 
Assembly and in some of the Councils is a greatest betrayal of the Congress 
mandate. 

“ In the Madras Legislative Council whore the hopes of the country 
had been so highly raised by their wonderful success at the elections wo 
find there again the mandate of the Congress being defied and betrayed by 
actions which, whether directly or indirectly, at any rate, result in the 
support of the Ministry, a thing which they were definitely instruoted by 
the Congress that they must not do. I have been reading in some papers 
this morning reasons put forward for us on behalf of the Congress P.i.rty 
in the Madras Legislative Council for the action that they pursued and I 
am told that they were faced with the prospect of either the Justice Party 
being put into office or of a dissolution and they thought that it was not to 
run the risk of either. My friends, it does not matter what they were 
faced with, it does not matter what danger they thought was before them, 
what would be the results of the consequences of their action. 

“ If they have had any misgivings at all about it, there is the way open 
to them and to all of us when we cannot carry out a mandate and that 
is to resign their seats and to say that they are unable to carry out the 
mandate that has been confided to them." 

“ Now I want to draw your attention to this. We have arrived at a 
stage when it seems to me that wa are going to be faced with the question 
of whether we are going to continue to stand for the principle and practice 
of non-co-operation or whether wo are going to admit failure and abandon 
the policy and progi amino that we pursued during the last seven or eight 
years, and agree to a policy of co-operation. Because there is no alter¬ 
native between the two, there can be no compromise between co-operation 
and non-co-operation, no matter what adjectives you may use because they 
are two absolutely contradictory and different principles. Now why did 
the country adopt a policy of non-co-operation, why after striving for years 
and years in the path of co-operation with the foreign rulers did the whole 
country as by the stroke of a magic wand suddenly come to the conclusion, 
and the right conclusion, that so long as they co-operated and compromised 
their political serfdom, so long as they acquiesced in political slavery, so long 
could there be no hope that the country would ever be free.” 

“ If India wants to be free, no matter whether in the immediate future 
or no matter how long it may take to achieve freedom, if India wants to 
be free—a free and self-respecting nation among the peoples of the world— 
that can only be by the steadfast pursuit of the uncompromising determina¬ 
tion not to co-operate with the foreign Government in the imposition of 
foreign rule on the country.” 

“ I ask you whether there is to be seen any encouragement in the 
attitude of the British Government at this moment to justify us in departing 
in any way in the smallest degree from the rigid programme of non-co- 
operation that we bad hitherto pursued. Is Lord Birkenhead offering any 
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«ort of generous gesture that would encourage us to believe that he means 
seriously to give the country anything that is worth having if ho gets the 
co-operation for which ho is always asking 1 Ha quotes Lord Chelmsford 
as saying that autocracy in India is dead. Bub it is dead neither in India 
nor in Whitehall. This twentieth century ex-Lord Chancellor will continue 
to inflict on India the wicked methods of the Chamber rule of the 17th 
century in England, methods which led to the dethronement and execution 
of a king when they were practised on Englishmen in those days. Ha 
refuses to release the Bet gal detenus. Indian troops are sent to China 
without raferanca to the opinion of the Indian legislature which is refused 
permission even to diacnas tho question. Is autocracy dead 1 India’s 
elected representatives by an overwhelming majority rejected tho one 
shilling six pence ratio but it is forced on the country by the official block 
voting to the order of the Government. Is autoor icy dead ? India’s elected 
representatives reject tho army vote as a protest against the monstrous 
burden of military expenditure for imperial purposes. It is restored by 
the certificate of the Governor-General. Again, we ask, is autocracy dead I 
India’s elected representatives rodnoed tho salt tax, the most hated burden 
of the Indian people. It; is restored by a second chamber which cannot 
claim to be in any way representative and the Viceroy was ready with pen 
in hand to restore it again if the Assembly again rejected it, as he had the 
power to do so. Again, I ask, is .autocracy dead 1 Such instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The talk of autocracy being dead is a cruel mockery 
and cruel jibe at the helplessness of the Indian people. Lord Birkenhead 
knows that autocracy is not dead. The central feature of the Montagu 
reform scheme was to ensure its survival. I ask you, are wo going to give 
up the policy of non-co-operation 1 I have no doubt that so far as this 
conference is concerned tho answer which Lord Birkenhead will get will 
be uncompromising adherence to the policy of refusing to oo-operate with 
him and his Government until they coma to their senses. 

“Overhaul Congress Machinery,” 

“ Now there are two things that I want to put before you for your 
consideration to-day. One is a consideration in view of tho matters that 
I have discusseil, the consideration of the programme and policy which the 
country is to pursue in the near future. The other matter which 1 want 
to put before you is the urgent need for making the machinery of the 
Congress constitution a really democratic and national machinery instead 
of the unsatisfactory machinery that it is at the present moment.” 

After describing certain alleged irregularities in the procedure of the 
last Congress at Gauhati Mr. Hornhnaii pleaded for a thorough overhauling 
of the machinery of the Congress for the purpose of ensuring the election 
of all its bodies to Provincial Congress Committees to tho All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee of people who really represent the 
voice of the nation, the rank and file of the Congi'os.s. Ho said : “ It would 
taka a very long time, ladies and gentlonin, to go into tho whole of that matter 
in detail at present. All 1 am going to suggest to you this afternoon is that 
you should give your support to tho proposal for an enquiry in order 
thoroughly to overhaul the elective machinery and constitution of tho 
Cougroaa in order that it may be made a genuinely democratic body.” 

The Conference then adjourned [to meet again on the next day tho 
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17th April when the resolutions as drafted by the Subjects Committee on tha 
previous night was discussed and passed. The following are the text;— 

Resolutions. 

(1) This Conference fervently prays to God tliat Mahatma Gandhi may soon be 
restored to health and be enabled to continue his work. 

(2) This Conference while appreciating the enthusiasm evinced by all chassos of people 
in subscribing towards the Khadiiar Kunil .appeals to them all to help the national move¬ 
ment further by taking to stiinning and habitual wearing <ii Kliaildar. 

(3) This Confcrerici’ places on record its sense of profound loss the country has sus¬ 
tained in the death of Swaini Shradhanan la and calls upon the people to carry on.the great 
national work he was doing as the fittest tribute to his services and taorifices for the 
country. 

(4) This Conference congratulates the Maharani-Uegent of Travaneore on her liberal 
and»conrageoUB action in stopping tlic barbarous practice ot sacrifice of animals and singing 
of obscene song carried on in the name ot religion and urges upon the Maharaja of 
Cochin and the owners and trustees ot temples and tlio public generally to follow the 
lead of the Maharani-Ei g. ot. 

(5) This ConfeiriicB oondi mns the action of the Government in persisting in the 
Andamans scheme in callous disregard of the dictates of humanity and justice and in utter 
defiance of public opinion and calls upon the p- ople to oooTimie the agitation against tha 
said scheme till ttie Goveruraent finds itself compelled to give up the same, 

(6) This Conference heartily sympatinBes with the people of China in their struggle 
for freedom and places on record tlie sense of humiliation and reteotment of the people of 
this country at the action of ilie Ilritish Guverument in compelling India to he a party 
to their unworthy imperial adventure in China, 

(7) This Conference requests the A. i. 8. A. to do its best to improve hand-spinning and 
khadi-wearlng in Taliparamba, N. Malabar, which is a cottnn-gvowing locality and also 
the M L.Ci’s of Cochin to move the State to do tbs needful in ttie maUer ot band-spinning 
in the cofton-growing localities of the Chiilur taluk wliere tlie art of spinning has 
gone out of fashion only a decade or two ago 

(8) This Conference is of opinion that strenuous attempts should be made to organise 
peasant labourers and depressed classes ali over the piovinec and to bring about their social 
and economic prosperity, 

(9) Untouchability and unapproachability. 

“ This Conference earnestly appeals to the people ot Iferala entirely to do away with 
the custooi of unapproachability and unioucliabilily and appeals to all Hindus not to 
exclude any Hindu from any temple, tank, well or road on account of his caste or class." 

(10) Mr, M. P. Narayana Menon’s Case. 

“This Conference solemnly declares its emphatic faith in the absolute innnoence of 
Srltnan M. P. Narayana Menon and records its deliberate opinion that in coirinuing to 
keep him in jail, the Governm-nt is guilty of an act of gross injustice. This Contcicnca 
is further of opinion that the, terms recently oifered to him by the Qoverum'Tit are an 
insult to the public and merely a ruse to avoid satisfying their ctemaad for his release.’ 

(U) Amnesty to Rebellion Prisoners. 

“This Conference considers it essential in the interests of justice as well as economy 
that general amnesty of rebellion prisoners should be declared or at least of those who 
have not been found guilty of acts of violence.” 

(12) Non-Co-Operation against Oppressive Jenmis, 

“ This Conference is of opinion that legislation giving fixity of tenure to the tenants 
of Malabar is eBSenlial in the iriteie-Is of the economic, social and political advancement 
ot the district and cornli'inns slrongly the action ot the Qovi'inor of Madras in v toing 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, This Conference is further of opinion that the Coininiiten of 
Enquiry contemplated by the Government is supeifluom and a device to delay legislation 
or if possiide to shelve it altogether and urges upon the Provincial Congress Coramiiu-e to 
organise a campaign ot non-violent n.in-co-opcration against oppvessivo Jenmis until a 
properly framed bill removing the grievances ot the tenants has been passed into law.” 

(13) Congress Party in the Madras Council. 

“ This Conference strongly condemns the action of the majority of the Congress 
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party In tUs Ma lraB Oonuoil in reEiising to voto down thi salaties o£ tbs Minister aa a 
betrayal of the mandate of the Oongreaa and urge's upon the A. I. 0. 0, to take steps to 
prevent a repetition of snob action." 

(14) OongrcBS and Native States. 

“ This Conference recommends to the All-India Oongresa that the Indian National 
Congress do henceforth actively patlicipate in the internal affairs of Native States and 
that the Congress constitution be altered if necessary to this end." 

(16) Commercial Distress and Jealousies, 

‘‘This Conference calls upon tlie Hindus ami Mussalmans alike to make a determined ■ 
effort to put an ond to communal distress and jealousies by adopting the suggestions to give 
up communal electorates." 

(Ifi) Congress to Capture Local bodies. 

“ In as much as the work of the Municipalities and local boards throughout Kerala 
is unsatisfactorily carried out, this Conference resolves that all municipalities and local 
hoards be captured by the Congress and that Congressmen be put up for election to these 
wherever possible." 

(17) F'utnre Policy of the Congress, 

(a) “This Conference reaffirms the principle of non-co-operation as the basis of the 
policy of the Indian National Congress and urges that there should bo no departure from 
the strict principle of non-oo-operation in any way whatsoever. 

(S) “This conference regrets that the Congress representatives in the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and some of the C )uncils have betraye<i ths mandate of the Congress and 
calls upon the A. I. C. C. to demand from such representatives an explanation of the 
Congress and to take steps to ensure that, in future, the mandate of the Congress should 
be carrie<I out both in the Assembly rmd in the Counoiis, 

(C) “ This Conference is of opinion that the time has come for the reinstltution of 
an active programme of non-oo.operation in the country and urges the appointment of a 
Committee of the A, I. 0. 0. to consider and report within three months such a pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation as will le id the conntry by stages to the culminating stage of 
mass civil dleobedlencs. 

(d) " This Conference is of oinnion that reoent events have shown the constitution 
and the machinery of the Indian National Oongresa to be defective and in some respects 
undemocratic, especially in regard to the machinery for carrying out the eleotiona of 
various committees and urges that in all such elections the principle of secret ballot 
should prevail and that a regular and unanimous prooedove in this principle be instituted 
for all such elections and it calls upon tho Working Ooramitte.i of the A. I, 0. 0. to take 
necessary steps to place an amend-nent and ' Xpansion of the present constitution and 
rules before the next session of the tlougreas for t.lieso purpose.?. 

{(«) “This Conference is siroi'gly of oiiinion that the Vwtter organisation of the 
peasant and wotkern is essential for tl oir dun representation in the. Congress and to enable 
tliciu IQ play theii part fully in t lo national movement for the attainment of Swaraj aa 
well as the amelioralion of their o'.vn con-tilioiin. For the protection of their rights and the 
asBnrance to them of Ibeir rightful share in the wealth of tlie country of which they are 
the producers, this Conference calls upon the Working Committee of the A. I. 0. 0. 
immediately to take Hie necessary steps by appointing workers and peasant organisation 
Committees to carry on without delay the work of such organisation.” 

(18) “Complete Independence for India." 

“ In the opinion of this Conference, the time has come to define the creed of the 
Congress as eomplele independence, and this Goiifereuoo reeoraraends to the Indian 
National Congross that necessary alterations to this effect be made in the Congress creed." 

President Thanked. 

Mr. U. Gopala Monon then in a short speech expressed their deep 
debt of gratitodo to the Pro.sideoi. for comiag down from the distant Bombay 
and presiding over Iho Oonfersnee. He wished a day would come when 
they would have more men like :hoir worthy president to work for their 
political salvation. 

After a short thanks-givinr; speech by the President the Oonferoace 
terminated, 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The little village Maiu about 20 milea from Howrah was astir on 
Saturday the 16th April 1927 when the Bengal Provincial Conference 
commenced its sitting at Desbabandhu Palli. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of the national song ‘ Bande Mataram ’i the whole 
bouse standing. 


Dr. Nandi’s Welcome Address. 

This over, Dr. P. Nandi, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
welcome address. 

In welooming the delegates, Dr. Nandi said that what they wanted more 
than anything else at the present moment was to restore India to the 

position she had lost. In order to secure independence for her it was 

essential that nationalism should be remodelled. Every Indian should think 
that, although their manners and customs might be different, they all 
belonged to one and the same great nation. The greater the number of 
communities the less was the chance of salvation. An insult to one 

ought to be regarded as an insult in all the others; and nationalism 

would only be built up when every Indian would respond equally to all 
endeavours for the welfare of the nation. The present Conference was an 
instance in point. There might, however, be those who did not sympa¬ 
thised with such movement; and it was only when they would be able to 
apply themselves heart and soul to endeavour of this kind that 
nationalism and independence would be regarded as having been established. 
The goal would be reached only when the country would learn to value 
public opinion, at least the opinion of the ma.iority. This, in fact, was the 
foundation stone on which the edifice of nationality could be built. 

Dr. Nandi dwelt at length on the two most important political questions 
of the day, namely, the split in the Congress camp and the existing Hindu* 
Moslem relations, and emphasised the need of physical culture and female 
education. He regretted the action of some of his countrymen, who were 
well-known for their patriotism, in standing aloof from the affairs of the nation 
and oonoluded that the time had come when they should come forward 
and guide their misguided brethren in the work of national reconstruction. 

President'8 Speech. 

The President then rose amid prolonged cheers and shouts of “ Bands 
Mataram " and delivered his Presidential address. 

“ Unite, oarry the message of ch.arka to every cottage, take to the 
boycott movement. This will bo the right challenge to the bureaucracy who 
are keeping our youngmen in prison without trial,” said Sj. Jogindra Chander 
CHAKRAVERTY in course of his lengthy presidental address. Deploring 
the schism in the Congress camp in Bengal and the communal quarrel he 
appealed to the good sense and patriotism of all to sink their differences 
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and to give a united fight to the bureoucraoy who might be rejoicing 
at their discomfiture to gain their own ends. By their quarrel they are 
losing their hold on the pco\)l6 and the congress its prestige. Ho ex¬ 
pressed the hope that membera of both parties would attend the Maju 
conference and as a result of their joint deliberation would evolve a new 
congress organisation to take to the work of the nation with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

“ About tan days ago” said Sj, Chakraverty, “ a request was made to mo 
to accept the presidentship. I was at first unwilling to undertake the task 
in view of the prevailing atmosphere but I felt that every humble worker 
in the cause of the country ought to make his utmost endeavour to see that 
due to differences the work of the conference might not be frustrated. With 
this end in view I undertook the responsibility which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
has not ventured to accept. I feel it has been an act of great hazard for 
me but it would have been unjust to see the efforts of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee go for nothing. I have full confidence that with the blessing of the 
Almighty and help and co-operation of friends I shall be able to disobarge 
my duty under a most difficult situation with satisfaction to all. 

Bengal’s Woes. 

Referring to the woes and worries that are afflicting Bengal and the 
problems that confronted her at the present moment the President said ;— 

‘ The communal question which has assumed such serious proportions and 
which is oppressing men and women of Bengel attracts our foremost attention. 
The ugly and unseemly scenes that wore enacted on the streets of Calcutta 
about this time last year had their repurcussion in the mofussil. have con¬ 
verted the whole Bengal into a veritable pandemonium. Hindus and 
Moslems had lived together for the last 800 years in villages in bonds of 
fellow-feeling and brotherhood with no question of music to disturb the 
serene tranquility of the villages and to-day mutual hatred, intolerance and 
suspicion is driving the nation headlong into ruin. From the excesses com¬ 
mitted it appears that the dream of the Hindu-Moslem unity has vanished 
like a phantom. Is there no hope of reunion between these two communi¬ 
ties 1 1 beg of you, brother Hindu and brother Moslem, do not shatter our 
dream of establisliing Swaraj in the laud through the united efforts of 
Hindus and Moslems. Hindus and Moslems might be obsessed with a night¬ 
mare for the time being, but 1 have full faith thiit they will come to realise 
their follies very soon and the fact that for their self-preservation they will 
have to make up their differences themselves. 


Moslems and Congress. 

“ I have to note with great regret that the Moslems as a r art and parcel 
of the Indian nation have practically cut off their connection with the Indian 
National Congress. The organisation which has been reared up as a result 
of 40 years* sincere efforts of the best minds and brains of the country oan 
alone direct us the way towards freedom. When a nation steeped in woes 
of age-long slavery feels the stirring of a new life of freedom within itself it 
cannot be expected that everyone will take the same route in the march 
towards freedom. But if the Moslems think that they are to strive for their 
own freedom independently of Hindus and the Hindus think likewise, this 
mentality should be knocked on the head as soon as possible. Seven years 
ftgo, at the call of Mahatma Gandhi, Hindus and Moslems vied with each other 
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in furthering the work of the Congress but things have changed since then. 
It is natural that our trustees—the bureaueracy who are keeping us under 
subjugation at great pains —cannot look upon the Hindu-Moslem Unity with 
favour. Iheso differences arc strengthening t,ur trustees and giving them 
delight. I beseech you, brother Hindu and other Moslem, forsake this sui¬ 
cidal policy, come under the banner of the nation hand in hand and take up 
the proposals made by the All-India Congress Committee and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust will vanish in no time ”. 

Wrongful Detention of Patriotic Youths, 

The President then strongly criticised the Government policy regarding 
detention of youths of Bengal without trial. Such detention, he said, was 
possible only because we were weak. The statement Lord Birkenhead made 
in Parliament the other day was an insult to India and it was possible only 
in a country like India. The Secretary of State for India in defending the 
policy of indefinite detention in jail declared that these youngmen would be 
confined in jail so long as the present political atmosphere of Bengal had not 
changed and even the semblance of revolutionary movement was not remem¬ 
bered. But what hope was there when it depended on the report of the 
C. I. D. police who would never say that danger was over. The secret of 
it all is that unless these floivers of the nation was shut cut from public 
activities there was no chance of throttling the Swaraj movement which the 
bureaucracy was always seeking to do by all moans. With brute force at 
their back the bureaucracy can pass any legislation they chose to curtail the 
birthright of the people. The Indians they say can bark but cannot bite. 
Had Indians been strong all these would have been a thing of the past. 

Stand against Exploitation. 

“ We have accepted Mahatma Gandhi as our political Guru but we have 
failed to take up in right earnest the means suggested by him for the attain¬ 
ment of our goal—moans which he has suggested as a result of long service 
in the cause of the country: Foreigrt domination is based on exploitation, 
pure and simple. It is possible to stand against this policy. Remedy lies 
in the spread of Charka and Khaddar but unfortunately we have not as 
yet been able to fully appreciate this invaluable message of Mahatmaji. 
Had we been able to w'ork out this message even partially British merchants 
would have realised that Bengalis have strength”. 

In the memorable words of Deshbandhu Das the President said : “ The 
great answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy to-day is boycott of 
foreign cloth. This is the answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy. 
It not only demolishes their claims but at the same time builds your national 
life in a manner which nothing else can do. Those who do not spin must 
look to the organisation of spinning. Those who do not weave must look 
to the organisation of weaving. And if wo all work hard and do our little, 
the least that anybody can do, I feel sure that within a short time you will 
encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. And that day is the beginning of 
our freedom. That day will be the foundation of our salvation. That is 
the gospel which I always preach.” 

Utility of Charka. 

“ As long as the Bengalees will live they will carry this message. Where 
is that organisatioD which Deshbandhu urged so repeatedly I Have the Con* 
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press cornnciittees in Bengal made any sincere effort towards the spread of 
Khaddari Have they been able to do even one hundredth part of what 
the Khadi Pratisthan and Abhoy Asrarn have donel Let us then rectify our 
mistake. Let us take to the boycott movement in right earnest and carry 
the message of the Cbarka into the cottages of the poor. I feel the problems 
of Hindu-Moslem unity, reconciliation among Congress workers, of untouoha- 
bility and other items of the Congress programme can be profitably solved 
by the introduction of Cbarka and Khaddar”. The President then made 
several suggestions in which village reconstruction work can he conducted 
and health, prosperity and bounty can once more be brought back to the 
ruined villages of Bengal. 


Peasants and Laboures. 

" We have to explore wherein lies the woes and agonies of the peasant 
and the labourer. Congress will become powerful only when the peasant 
and the coolie will themselves bo able to carry the flag of the Congress. 
Tho story of the woes of the Hindus and the Miisalmans is the same and 
village work must form the meeting ground of the Hindus and Moslems. 
Many think that the establishment of Hindu Sabhas and Tanzim Com¬ 
mittees in the land will cause harm to the country as being communal 
institutions, Communal interest has no quarrel with the larger interest in 
the country. We have been unable to make up our differences beoause W9 
were not able to lead our respective communities on proper channels 

Tho Council Programme. 

Referring to tho Council programme the President said th.at he did not 
think that the Council was the only programme of tho Congress. The President 
continued : “ When we find that Government ride roughshod over the feelings 
of tho Council members by disregarding their opinions, that members are allow¬ 
ed only to express their opinion on tho budget without having any power to fix 
the amount for any item ard that resolutions supposed to be in the interest 
of the country which are accepted by tho Council after discussion are not 
binding on the Govornmont, we cannot but conclude that it ia useless to 
remain in the Councils. But there is another aspect of the question which can 
not be ignored. The Government want that any act before it is passed into 
law must be accepted by the Council whore some members represent Govern¬ 
ment whose duty it is always to vote for Government. Legislation accepted by 
the Councils can bo paraded before tho world by Government as having been 
accepted by the representatives of the people. We should not allow Govern¬ 
ment to do this. It is to foil this trick on the part of the Government that 
Congress wanted to capture the Councils. In the words of Deshbandhu, the 
President said, “I have said over and over again that tho Council does not give 
you Swaraj but the Council is at the same time an institution which works 
against you. You must remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj from it. 
But you must got Swaraj by your own activity.'' The Council is not the only 
programme of the Congress. Nor do we hope to do any substantial good to 
the country by leaving the Councils. During the first three years of tha 
Reforms when the Councils wore boycotted by tho Congress, men oould be 
found to enter them with the result that Council proceedings went on un¬ 
hampered. Our leaving the Councils can be supported only when men 
not fortbooming to contest the election ”• 
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Concluding, the President made a fervent appeal for unity and in the 
name of Si. Subhash Chandra Bose and other unfortunate youngmeii of Bengal 
who were rotting in jail ha implored the leaders of all parties and communities 
to unite on a common platform of service to the nation forgetting all petty 
differences and take up the true work of the country in right earnest. 


Resolutions. 

The following are the full texts of the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Maju on April 16 and 17 :— 

(1) This Conference places on record its sense of the irreparable loss 
the nation has sustained by the tragic death of the brave and noted patriot 
Swami Shraddhananda, who dedicated his life to the service of his country 
and espoused with fearless devotion the cause of the lowly, the fallen and 
the weak. 

(2) This Conference records its sense of deep sorrow at the untimely 
death of Krishnajiban Sanyal and sympathises with the bereaved family. 

(3) That as a measure of effective protest against the continued 
detention without charge and trial of a large number of our countrymen 
(under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation III of 1818) 
this Conference urges the adoption and vigorous puri^uit of a programme 
of intensive boycott of all British cloth and also of all such British goods 
the like of which are produced in India or obtainable in any other country 
other than Britain. 

(4) This Conference regards bandapinning and handweaving as an 
essential programme for constructive work and requests all Congressmen 
and public to spin and wear Kbadi. It further recommends the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to form a Kbadi Board for helping the pro¬ 
vincial work and carry out the Gauhati resolution. 

(5) (a) This Conference, while deploring the virulence of communal 
outbreak in various parts of Bengal makes a solemn and earnest appeal to 
all Congress members and Congress workers to hold before their vision 
the ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity, to work incessantly and strenuously 
for the promotion of better understanding between the two great commu¬ 
nities ai far as possible, to keep aloof from all sectional and communal 
movements which tend to keep alive the present tension and always and 
everywhere to act as messengers of peace, good-will and a spirit of humble 
compromise. 

(ft) This Conference deplores the serious loss of life that took place 
at the village Kulkati on the 22Dd of March last as the result of an order 
to open fire upon Mabomedan crowd given by Mr, Blandy, the District Magis¬ 
trate of Barisal and while reserving final judgment upon the necessity or 
otherwise for giving such order, this Conference emphatically urges that a 
full, open and impartial enquiry should bo held into the matter, and this 
Conference would request the B. P. C. C. to appoint a non-ofiScial commission 
for that purpose. 

(6) This Conference urges on the B. P, C. 0. the appointment of con- 
piliatoTy Board of equal number of members from both the communities 
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of Hindus and Moslems to settle oommunal quarrels and look to the re-estab¬ 
lishment of friendly relationship between the two communities. The Board 
will tour in the localities where trouble is apprehended and establish a 
conciliation board there. 

( 7 ) This conference stroiiely condemns the culpable delayed negligence 
of the Government in the matter of re-introducing their Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and urges that a Bill should be introduced at the next 
Session of the Bengal Legislative Council when among other things will make 
provision for the following ; — 

(a) Transferability of occupancy holdings upon payment of a minimum 
amount of solami liy way of Liandlorda’ fee. 

(b) Recognition of the tenants’ right to out trees, big tanks and erect 
puGca structures upon the Zaininder’s land. 

(c) Maintenance of the status quo as regards bargadars bbag tenants 
and Korfa of under ryots. 

(8) This conference declares that the country will not consider any 
scheme of taxation for education until and unless the proceeds of such taxa¬ 
tion and the policy of Primaly Education is completely vested in the popular 
control. 

(9) The conference requests the B. P. C, 0. to arrange publication for 
the information of the public of reports at least every three months regard¬ 
ing the grievanoes, health and whereabouts of the politioal prisoners in 
Bengal. 

(10) (a) The conference urges appointment of an enquiry committee 
and organisation of relief for help of those needy families who had suffered 
or are suffering in the hands of the Government in their struggle for 
the country’s freedom and (b) urges starting of relief fund for help of such 
sufferers. 

(11) In view of the fact that an honourable settlement between the 
two disputing Congress parties cannot further be delayed without serious 
harm to the cause of the country, this conference resolves that the leaders 
of both parties in consultation amongst themselves should fix a date within 
the 30th of A pril to meet once again to discuss and settle the lines of an 
effective compromise between thorn and requests Sj. Jogendra Chandra 
Cbakravarty, the President of the Provincial Conference at Maju, to take all 
necessary steps in the behalf. 

(12) This conference urges upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee immediately to appoint a stron,; and representative committee in or¬ 
der to enquire into the origin, administration and the present position of the 
Village Reconstruction Fund which was Dosbbandhu’s lash and most striking 
legacy to his countrymen. 

(13) This conference while it dissociates itself from and disapproves of 
the military policy of British Govormnont to send troops from India to fight 
against the Chinese people, congratulates the young China and the Chinese 
nation on the recent success .and assures them of the sympathy and good-will 
of the Indian poopl® in their hour of peril. 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The tenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened at Patna 
on the 16th April 1927 and continued for the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Moonjee. Three hundred delegates and about 1,300 
to 1 400 visitors attended. Madras and Bombay were unrepresented. Those 
present on the platform besides the President and the Chairman of the 
Beception Committee included Raja Narendranath, Lala Lajpat Rai. Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Gouri Shanker Misra, Hon’ble Maheudra Prasad, 
Mr. S. Sinha, Mr. Devipi'asad Sinha, Mr. Sheopat Gupta. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, 
Sri Gurumukrai Swami, Swarai Satyadev and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Secretary, Hindu Sabha, Glaa''ow, cabled sym¬ 
pathy and a donation of £3 — 108. for the Shradhanand Memorial Fund. 
Rala Bampal Singh, Mr. Bhagwandas, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sir J. 0. 
Bose and the Hon'ble Mr. B. Chakravarthi also sent messages of sympathy. 

A dozen Akalia holding swords wont about the pandal shouting Jai 
Jai and Sri Sat Akal. 

At 4-30 p.m. the President-elect accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Kumar Ganganand Siiilia, Maulvi Abdul Bari, 
Messrs. Jairaradas Daulatram and others entered the pandal and was warmly 
applauded. A Vedic chorus was then led followed by Hindu music. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his welcome address. 


The Welcome Address. 

In the course of his address the Chairman pointed out in brief some 
of the urgent problems that must engage the serious attention of the Hindu 
Sabha. He first of all dealt with the importance of Saiigatban, Shudhi and re¬ 
moval of untouohabiiity and referred to the Patuakhali Satyagr.aha movement 
and urged the Hindu Mahasabha to take up that question in its own bands. 
For, if it was not taken up by that body, there was the danger of that move¬ 
ment being ultimately crushed, but before doing so the Hindu Mahasabha 
should enquire into and judge of the situation from all points of view. 

Proceeding he deprecated and condemned the communal riots that had 
taken place in the country in recent times. 

Regarding the question of joint electorates the speaker pointed out 
that the Hindu Sabha had to consider that question seriously with con¬ 
siderable far-sightedness. He was glad that the Mussalraana prompted by 
a spirit of nationalism bad agreed to the joint electorates but the Hindu 
Sabha had to consider the various conditions from the larger interest of 
the Hindu public. There could be no greater achievement if real unity would 
be effected between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

He also referred to the case of Kbarg Bahadur and urged the Hindu 
Sabha to express its opinion on that case as also to devise means to stop 
this blot of traffic in girls. 
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The Presidential Address. 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE then delivered hie speech extempore in Hindi. 
The following is a summary of his address :— 

He referred at length to the Mahomedan conquest of Hindustan and 
to the methods adopted by the Mahomedans in converting people whom they 
conquered in Afghanistan, Kashmir and Bengal. By their slow process of 
conversion, Mahomedans had been able to make up their minority in Bengal 
into a distinct majority reacting on Hindu oonservatism. He pleaded, there¬ 
fore, for a more liberal outlook on the part of the Hindus in matters such as 
re-admittance of those Hindus who had been converted to Islam under com¬ 
pulsion, better treatment of women ravaged against their will and a more 
humane and considerate treatment of untouchable classes. The treatment 
meted out to them by the so-called higher classes of Hindus was helping to 
swell the ranks of Muslim population in India. He had no doubt in his mind 
as to the unfitness of Hindus, in their present helpless plight, against a sister 
community’s aggression, to wrack British rule and earn and maintain Swaraj. 
Continuing, he referred to the Mahomedan organisation to convert the 
Hindus by instilling the idea into every Mabomedan’s head that it was a 
virtue to got at least one kaffir converted to Islam and asked what steps the 
Hindus propostd to take to prevent depletion in their numbers. Dr. Moonja 
then proceeded to discuss at length the question of the removal of untouch- 
ability and differentiated between what he termed temporary untouchability 
from a hygienic view-point and permanent untouchability handed down from 
father to son. He condemned in strong terms the latter disability which was 
welcomed by Mahomedans for purposes oi getting these disabled men into 
their own fold. He then quoted a number of (Sanskrit texts from the Dharma 
sastras and other Hindu scriptures to prove that there was no meaning in 
the perpetuation of caste differences and in permanently disabling a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untouchability. Pleading for an 
effective reconstruction of Hindu society, the President urged the withdrawal 
of many a social custom such us the baa on sea voyages, the ban on inter¬ 
marriage and intci'-dining, etc. He would remind his hearers oi the ancient 
rule, namely, that by the process of education and learning the lowest could 
rise to the highest. He then appealed to the Hindus to support the Suddbi 
and Sangathan movements in which alone their salvation lay if they desired 
to save themselves from disintegration. 

Joint Electorates. 

Continuing, I)r. Moonji referred to the Hindu-Moslem relations of to-day 
as a perpetual civil war and said that the oommunalism of Mahomedans 
was very much oucouragod by utterances of Hindu Congressmen. Analysing 
the causes of communal relations, he said that, while the Hindus, although 
fired by great ambitions, were weak in physique the Mussalmans with a better 
physique had shown a better instinct for politics and higher independence 
of thought. He charged the Moslems with having imported religion into the 
purely political movement of non-co-operation thus leading to a wave of pan- 
Islarniam. To this mentality he attributed Baja Ghaznafar Ali’s proposed 
amendment to Mr. B. Das’ resolution reiterating the National Demand in 
the Assembly. That showed that the Mahomedans were unwilling for the ex¬ 
tension of Reforms without separate electorates. For this reason the 
speaker paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Sankaran Nair for his resolution in 
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the Council ol State recommending the suspension ol any extension ol 
Reforms until the Hindus and Mahomedans agreed to work in a joint elec¬ 
torate. This opened the Mahomedan eyes with the result that Mr. Jinnah 
formulated bis Delhi offer of a settlement. The President then analysed Mr. 
Jinnah’s Bombay interview in which ho had said that the settlement must bo 
accepted or rejected wholesale and averred that, taking those conditions 
critically, the implications that arose from Mussalmau conditions wore (1) that 
responsible Government would be to the benefit of the Hindus ; (2) that, if 
the advent of Swaraj was delayed by the folly of Hindus or Moslems, the latter 
did not mind if the present system benefitted Britishers at the expense of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans ; (3) that the system of joint electorates generally 
accepted to contribute to the growth of nationalism and dissipation of com- 
munalism was regarded by the Muslims as soraeihing bad which, however, 
they were prepared to accept if a suffioiont price was paid by the Hindus; 
(4) that a Hindu who is more eager for Swaraj must pay the price demanded. 
Calling this a retaliatory competion Dr. Mooiijee shuddered to think what 
would happen to India if ever the Hindus were to bo infected with this virus. 

Necessity of Sangathan and Suddhi. 

The President then dwelt at length on the diaoussion of the Hindu- 
.Muslim unity. He observed that the moment the Hindus said Swaraj could 
not be attained without Hindu-Muslim unity, that unity became a market¬ 
able article and all laws of economics concorning demand and supply 
immediately came into operation on it. This unity was to his mind a 
volatile commodity appearing very real and worth having till the price was 
paid when it assumed the form of impalpability and intractability. Moslems 
eared not whether there was or was not unity. Examining from another 
point of view he said that the Hindus iiurabered twenty-three orores and 
Moslems seven orores and both had to live under the rule of a race hardly 
five ovorea in strength and having its home more than 6,000 miles away. 
Yet that race had established an empire. Still the Hindus were assiduously 
taught that until the other seven crorea in India joined them it was im¬ 
possible to establish Swarnj. Physically, intellectually and commercially an 
individual Indian compared favourably with a Britisher but the differenoe 
lay in that the latter was more highly organised while Hindus were dis¬ 
integrated. Swaiaj attained through internal organisation was everlasting 
and be would therefore urge that for a Hindu situated as ho was Swaraj 
was encompassed in his Sangathan and Suddhi and the more ha concentrated 
his energies and resources on accomplishing these appreciably, the nearer 
■would be bring the advent of that Swaraj which should be a pride to possess. 
It could be looked at from still another point of view. The struggle for 
Swaraj dated as far hack as the defeat of Priihi)aj after many successive 
wars. When the Hindus tried to regain and realise their Swaraj they were 
advised either to adopt Sangathan and warfare or ease and comfort. Such of 
theib as adopted the latter became Mustalmans beginning to trace lineage 
from Mahomet Paigamber himself and proving that all religions led to the 
same goal and embraced Islam, while others more manly and more self- 
respecting risked their life and prestige by their assertion. To the latter 
category belonged Eana Pratap, Guru Govinda, Shivaji. In regard to the 
argument that Swaraj was impossible without Hindu-Muslim Unity he said 
that the road to unity meaning Swaraj bifurcate into bye-lanes, on* of ease 
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and comfort and the other of struggle and worry. By travelling along the 
byelanes and merging into the Islamic community radical and permanent 
unity was attainable, but if one must follow the traditional and thorny path 
of his forefathers he must whole-heartedly concentrate on Sbuddhi and San- 
gathan. Bclaxatiou of orthodoxy and tearing of sentimentalism were the 
two elixirs toning up the Hindu muscles, 

Lucknow Pact—A Blunder, 

As to the Hindu reply to the Muslim offer he would say that he ha I 
never been a believer in pacta and concessions in bringing about Hindu* 
Muslim unity. Ha believed in straight and fair laws of the realm for the 
administration of the country and open competition for tTOVornmant loaves 
and fishes. Those, who having survived the prescribed test, were qualified 
ought to get loaves, while Others might stop asitle until their preparation was 
corapleie. His whole nature revolted against the iiitroduotion of any kind 
of communal representation in the elective bodies of the country. There had 
never been any experience of any community in India, however small, not 
having got its due deserving share in the administration of the country and 
the patronage of the Government compatible with its cnnipatenoy. After 
instancing the cases of Christians and Parsia in tbia respect, he .asked why 
Mahomedana should not follow their example. The Hindu history never showed 
an instance of the tyranny of majorities ; on the other hatid the behaviour of 
Moslems towards Hindus in Malabar, Kohat, East Bengal and Lirkana was 
proof of their tyranny. The Hindu was steeped in the policy of “ live and 
let live He was therefore deoidedly of the opinion that Hindus should 
never accept that communal itistinct. They should leave Moslems alone in 
their present mentality to think and act as they pleased but they must give 
them a solemn assurance that there ought to be no fear of any possibility of 
the Hindus exorcising tyranny oi the majority in any shape or manner. If the 
Moslems were unsatisfied and declined to join hands with the Hindus to put 
forward a united demand before the Statutory Commission, the Hindus must do 
so of their own accord leaving Moslems free to try their best and gat what 
they wanted from the Govor/iraont. “ Lot the Hindus be firm and sternin 
their oposition", declared Dr. M >onje, “and let us bo wise over the bitter ex¬ 
perience of the blunder, th ugh committed in good faith and with best 
intentions, of the Lucknow Pact. Despite the fear that even that might 
prove another blunder ho would agree in a sprit of oompromise with the 
Hindu legislators’ decision at Delhi recently under Pandit Malaviya’s presi¬ 
dentship. After quoting the resolution pissed at the meeting Dr. Moonjee 
went on to say that the Hindus should never acoept the reservation of seats 
for the Muslims in excess of tlie proportion and should remorahor the I jsson 
that the Muslim bloc in the Assembly taught in respect of the Ratio Bill and 
Imperial Preference. As for redistribution of Provinces, ho wanted to make 
it absolutely clear that the Hindus were satisfied with the present distribution 
and could never agree to redistribution on the principle of manufacturing a 
majority in population for one c jmmnnity or another, 

Concluding, Dr. Moon.je remarked that if they left the Muslima severely 
alone the Muslims themselves would realise the fnlly of separation and oom- 
munalism and might eventually come to feel that it should bo to their and 
Indians’ interest if they veered round and merged into Indian nationalism 
for the common good of India which connoted communal prosperity also. 
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ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 
Resolutions. 

Following are the full text of the resolutions adopted at the 10th ses¬ 
sion of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Patna. They have been 
rendered into English from the original Hindi ;— 

(1) This Mahasabha places on record its sense of indignant regret at 
the murder of Swami Sradbanand. The Mahasabha looks upon bis activities 
with honour and respect and places on record its sense of profound grate¬ 
fulness for the same and feels that as his every day life was a life of sacrifice 
in the cause of the uplift of the Hindu race his death likewise may bo a 
source of great impetus and strength to the sacred cause for which ho has 
sacrificed himself. This Mahasabha earnestly impresses upon the Hindus that 
they should push on the work of shudhi and sangathan and removal of 
untouebability, for which Swamiji lived and died with such vigour and 
strength that none may dare again commit an atrocious crime like the 
mur der of Swamiji. 

(The resolution was put from the chair). 

(2) This Mahashaba appreciates the heroic spirit of solf-sacriflco dis¬ 
played by that brave Nepalese youth Kharag Bahadur on the cause of keeping 
inviolated the sanctity of our womanhood and urges upon the Governor of 
Bengal to exercise his prerogative of mercy on him. 

(Proposed by Babu Padamraj Jaid and seconded by Swami Viebara- 
nanda.) 

(3) This Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the Hindus in general to fittingly 
celebrate the tri-oentenary of Shiveiiee which falls on the 3rd of Baisakh and 
•peoial arrangements should be made to study and remember his heroic 
deeds on that day throughout the country. 

(Put from the Ohair). 

(4) In order to infuse fresh life and energy into the Hindu race, this 
Mahasabha urges upon all branch sabhas and other Hindu organisations to 
fittingly celebrate every year the festivals consecrated to their national heroes 
like (1) the birth anniversary of Lord Budh, (2) Eana Pralab (3) Guru 
Gobind Singh (4) Bir Benda Vairagi (6) Shivsjee and (6) Swami Shra- 
dbanand. 

(Proposed by Mr, Sribari Bajpai and seconded by Baba Guruditt Singh). 

(5) This Mahasabha heartily appreciates the work of Hindu Missions 
in Bengal and impresses upon every Hindu the necessity of their being over 
ready to help in every possible manner the work of the propagation and 
advancement of the Hindu religion. 

(Proposed by Pandit Nekiram Sharma and seconded by Swami 
Satyanand). 

(6) This Mahasabha expresses its appreciation of the judgment of the 
Madras High Court in the case relating to the free use of public roads by all 
classes of people in Kalapahari, wherein they (the High Court) aeolared that 
the King’s high ways are open to all. The Mahasabha further impresses upon 
the Brahmans of South India, that in view of the present circumstances 
round them they not or;ly concede the right of free use of roads to all but 
should treat the untouchables in a humane manner so that they may not be 
compelled to become converts to other religions. The sabha further urges 
the leaders of South India to discharge their duties in this connection. 
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(Proposed by Babu Auaod Priya). 

(7) This Mahasabha looks upon the Chinese as their brothers for they 
(the Chinese) are the followers of Budhisra which formed but an integral 
part of Hinduism. This Mahasabha therefore wished early termination of 
the civil war that the Chinese people are engaged iti at the present moment 
and expresses dissatisfaction at the attempt of the foreigners in that land to 
crush the new Chinese spirit of indepoudonoe and assertion and protection 
of their rights. 

(Put from the Chair). 

(8) This Mahasabha regrets that the system of Begar is still in ex¬ 
istence and is over on the increase every day. The Government should 
therefore draw’ attontioii of their officers to this and stop them taking Begari. 

(9) The Khasiaa, Bhils, Kols and other tribes formed but part of the 
Hindu community both from the point of religion and civilisation. But all the 
same they have been classed ns Animists in the last census reports and thus 
they have been excluded from the Hindu community. This Mahasabha 
therefore urges upon tbe Governmont that in the next census they should 
be classed as Hindus. 

(Put from tho Chair). 

(10) This Mahasabha strongly protests against tho imposition of 
Punitive Police tax upon the Hindus of Pabna as also against the imposition 
of tax for giving compensation to tbe Hindus who have been looted by and 
suffered at the hands of thu Musulmans in tho villages and urges upon the 
Government to withdraw the same. 

(Proposed by Babu Madan Mohan Barman and seconded by Babu Ananga 
Mohan Dam). 

.(H) In view of the fact that participation in conducting musical pro¬ 
cessions along the King’s highways aiid public thoroughfares which are the 
inherent right of every citizen generally and the religious rights of Hindus 
particularly and that right has been recognised by tho Privy Council, the 
highest court of Justice in tho British Empire, this Mahasabha is pained 
at and emphatioully condemns all attempts that are made by the executive 
authorities curtailing and circurascribing this right of the Hindus by improper 
use of powers given under tho Police Act and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for meeting temporary exigencies of situation. Under the circumstances the 
Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to insist upon free and unmolested 
enjoyment of this right and considers it justified, (a) This Mahasabha 
therefore congratulates the Hindus and Satyagrabis of Patuakhali on their 
taking a bold stand in the matter of icisisting on free and unmolested 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights of conducting musical processions 
along public thoroughfares and maintaining tbe struggle practically single- 
handed so long and with such commendable determination and calls upon all 
tbe Hindu Sabhas particularly of Bengal to render to the movement every legi¬ 
timate support, (b) That in view of the fact that the Hindu Satyagrabis of 
Patuakhali have been and are carrying on their Batyagruha for the preserva¬ 
tion of their well-established righis in a manner thoroughly peaceful and 
constitutional and that disturbances of public peace are caused by the 
members of other community, this Mahasabha condemns the action of the 
Bengal Government in decicling to realise punitive police tax from the Hindus. 
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(Proposed by Sj. Harish Chandra Vajpay and seconded by Sp Satindra 
Nath Sen), 

(12) This Mahasabha Btroiigly conderana the kidnapping of Hindu 
women and boys by Mugalman Gooiidas in this country, particularly in 
Bengal. It has been increasing every day particularly in North Bengal. The 
Mahasabha therefore urges upon the Hindu leaders of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha in Bengal the necessity of their collecting particulars about these atro¬ 
cities and submit the same to the Hindu Mahasabha, They should also 
take steps to stop these atrocities in an organised manner by forming 
associations of their young men for that purpose, as also they should take 
every step that these Goondas received duo sentence whenever there was a 
case before a court of law. This Mahasabha impresses upon the Hindus in 
general to organise bands of volunteers in every town and villages to protect 
the Hindu women and children and save the Hindu community on other 
occasions as well. This Mahasabha urges upon the Government also the 
necessity of making sufficient arrangements in East and North Bengal and 
where these atrocities have become so common as also the desirability of not 
having Mussalman Police officers in those areas as far as possible. 

(Proposed by Mr. Deshbaiidhu and seconded by Prof. Gopi Ohand). 

(13) The next resolution asked the high caste Hindus to allow free 
access to the untouchables to schools, temples and wells and declared that 
in the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha a Hindu of any rank was better 
than a non-Hindu under all oircurastances from both religious and social 
standpoint. The resolution was proposed by Pandit Noki Ram, and duly 
seconded. 

(14) This Mahasabha looks upon the condition of the Hindu widows 
with concern and resolves that (a) such arrangements should be made for 
the education of widows in their homes or in Ashrams as may enable them 
to appreciate the ideals of ‘ Sati Dharma ’ and live the rest of their lives 
in an honourable manner, (b) That the disrespectful treatment on cere¬ 
monial occasions in Hindu household meted out to the widows should be 
done away with, (c) That suitable steps should be taken to save them 
from going astray and from the clutches of the followers of other religions. 

(Proposed by Pt. Nekiram Sharraa). 

(15) Another resolution moved by Pandit Raraohandra Dwivedi ex¬ 
pressed its disapproval of the proposal to make Hindi and Urdu both 
compulsory at certain stage in schools in Behar. 

(16) The most important resolution moved by Mr. Jai Ram Das on 
behalf of the Chair ran as follows : — 

(1) While reaffirming the resolution passed in the session of the 9th 
Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the principle of communal representation, the 
Mahasabha is prepared to consider any proposal for the setlement of political 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims with regard to representation in 
the legislatures. 

(2) (a) In view of the facts that the Muslim community as such has not 
endorsed the proposals made by certain Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March last and has, on the contrary, in several places expressed its disagree¬ 
ment; (b) that even according to the manifesto issued by the Muslim leaders, 
the said proposals are liable to be rejected by the Muslim org,anisations 
referred to therein and (o) that Mr. Jiunah has stated that the said 
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proposals oan only be accepted or rejected in toto without modification ; the 
Mahasabha feels that it will serve no useful purpose to express any definite 
opinion at this stage on the nroposals as a whole. 

( 3 ) The Mahasabha deprecates any attempt to constitute new provinces 
or legislattires for the purpose of giving a raaiority therein to any particular 
community. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation 
of new provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any 
proposals and exclusively on their merit. 

( 4 ) In view of the fact mentioned above, the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion that the matter is not ripe for discussion and consideration by the 
All-India Congress Cnramittea. In the opinion of the Mahasabha any dis¬ 
cussion on the part of the All-India Congress Committee at this stage will be 
premature and harmful. 

(5) III view of the fact mentioned above the Hindu Mahasabha, 
however, suggests the following principles as the bisis for discussion ;— 

(a) Mixed electorate for all legislatures ; (b) Reservation of seats for 
a definite period of time to be agreed upon by parties in all legislatures on 
a uniform basis of representation, such as population, voting strength or 
taxation ; (c) Uniformity of franchise in each province, (d) Constitu¬ 
tional safeguards for religious or quasi-religious rights and customs. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Working Committee to sound various 
sections of the Hindu community in different provinces on the question and 
formulate definite proposals and discuss them with Muslim leaders and report 
its conclusions to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha for ratification. 

(Put from the Chair and passed unanimously without any discussion), 

After passing three other minor resolutions the proceedings of the 
Mahasabha came to a close. 


The All.India Khilafat Conference 

The annual session of the AU-lndia Khilafat Conference commenced 
at 11 a.m. in Kifah-i-Am Hall, fjucknow on the 2()th February 1927. Con¬ 
sidering th’ All-India character of the meeting attendance was meagre as 
there were hardly more than 600 people in the ball. Most of the prominent 
Khilafatists were, however, present. Piocoediags commenced with recita¬ 
tions from the “ Quran ” followed by the “ ghazul” specially composed for 
the occasion. 

Maulaiia Alidul Majiil Deryabadi, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
read a very interesting and iiistructivo address welcoming the delegates to 
the historical place whore the Khilafat organisation was first started. Dis¬ 
cussing whether the existence of the Khilafat organisation was now needed, 
he very ably defended its existence, from religious and other aspects. He 
described the past activities of the organisation and remarked that it was 
willing to co-npeiate with all other Muslim bodies for the welfare and 
progress of Muslims. Ho exhorted Mussulmans to be up and doing unitedly 
with full vigour. 

The Presidential Address. 

After the reception address, Maulana Sbaukat Ali informed that the 
President-elect being unwell, Maulana Shafi Daudi would temporarily 
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preside. Manlana Abdul Majid Badayuni seconded. Maulana Sbafi briefly 
asked the delegates to enforce the resolutions with full vigour. Mr. Haji 
Harnon’s printed address was then read by Mr. Abdul Rahman, Editor, “ Ah 
Wabeed The address dealt with pan-Islaiuic and Indian activities, 
appealed to the Muasalmans to be united in the policy about Ilodjaz and 
submit to the correct policy of the Khilafat Committee. About India, the con¬ 
structive programme greatly stressed economic and social Muslim betterment, 
and urged Hindu-Muslim unity. While regretting Swarai Shraddhanand’s 
murder, the address asked Hindus not to blame the whole community for an 
individuals's irresponsible act and appealed to the Hindus to respect the just 
claims of the Muslims and not to view their efforts to better their condition 
as antagonistic to non-Muslim interest. Finally, the address asked the Hindus 
to respect the Indian Muslim States in the same way as the Muslims respect 
the integrity and honour of the non-Muslim Indian State. When the Muslims 
fully sympathise with Nabha and Indore, they expect similar treatment 
from the Hindus and Sikhs. 

After the presidential address was over, the meeting dispersed to meet 
again on the next day, the 27th February when the Conlerence was con¬ 
verted into " The World Muslim Conference, Indian Branch.” 

Maulana Shaukat All announced that the president-elect, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan could not come on account of the illness of the Nawab of Rampur and 
proposed Dr. Ansari of Delhi to occupy the chair. He dwelt at length on 
the services of Dr. Ansari in this cause and said that ho was the most 
suitable man for presiding over their deliberations. 

Dr. Ansari on assuming the chair delivered an extempore speech. 
Referring to the World Muslim Conference just constituted he said that 
naturally it might be asked that such an organisation was likely to clash 
with the Khilafat Committee but a cursory perusal of its aims and objects 
would assure everyone that it was neither antagonistic nor parallel to 
Khilafat. The aims and objects of the organisation were to have a common 
public platform for the Indian Muslims of all shades of opinion and it would 
have nothing to do with the Indian affairs and would deal with Pan- 
Islamic matters and try to make a common cause with the Muslims of the 
whole world. The Khilafat Committee on the other hand was a political 
organisation of people of definite ideals and such Muslims as were unwilling 
to join the political organisation should not hesitate to join the “Motaraar". 

Continuing the President said that no doubt they were Muslims but 
they should not forget that they were Indians first and last and always and 
as such they should give up communal mentality and hear in mind that 
communal leaders, be they Messrs. Lajpat Eai and Malaviya or Sir Abdur 
Rahim or Jinnah, were not friends of li dia. This communal mentality was 
responsible for all the bloodshed and riots that bad greatly perturbed the 
national life of the country. He. therefore, appealed to them to have no¬ 
thing to do with communalism but try their utmost to liberate their country. 

The President then asked Mr. Sbwaib Quresbi to read the draft cons¬ 
titution of “Motamar” which is the Urdu equivalent of the organisation. 

The Conference then effected some minor alterations in the constitution 
which was read. 

The Conference was then adjourned in the afternoon when speeches were 
delivered and the remaining work of the Khilafat Conference completed. 
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A 11.1 n d i a Women’s Conference. 

The First All-India Conference of women was opened at Poona in 
the afternoon of the 6TH JANUARY 1927. It was the climax of a 
series of women’s conferences held in various parts of India during the 
past few months and was the outcome of the effort to co-ordinate their 
work and formulate lines of advance on all fronts, especially educational. 
Delegates from all parts of India attended. The Rani Saheb of Sangli, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, in her address, said that womens, 
education had passed through all stages of total apathy and indifference, 
rilicule and criticism and the time was, therefore, ripe for further advance 
wherein women might help in formulatitig the basic principles of educational 
policy and programme. It would help the Government if women themselvna 
declared what they should have their children taught. They would bo able to 
clearly say what was wanted by women and she believed that the Government 
would welcome such effort on the part of the women of India. Whatever 
the policy and plan of female education laid down by the Conferenoe as a 
result of the discussions, she was emphatic that Indian culture, Indian tradi¬ 
tion and all that was best in the past of Indian womanhood would have to be 
preserved and secured in any future scheme. 

The Maharani of Barodars Address. 

The presidential address of the Maharani of Baroda was a stirring call 
to action. “ A few decades saw the curse of 'suttee’ removed from our land. 
With a like determination these social evils can all be overcome,” she declared 
after a brief review of the many social practices retarding women’s advance. 

“ Women of Turkey broke from these bonds; so can we.” It was pleasing, 
the Msharani continued, to watch the signs of general awakening in the 
public mind throughout the country in the cause of advanooment and eman¬ 
cipation of women. A noteworthy feature of rapid progress the women had 
made recently had been the sincere co-operation of the sterner sox in contrast 
to the experience of other countries. 

Referring to physical training she said that it was a simple thing to say 
that girls should receive it. It was nothing so simple to decide on the actual 
forms it should take. Physical culture should bring not only firmness of 
body but vigour and freedom and joyfulness of spirit. 

Turning tci the subject of co-eduoation, the Maharani observed that though, 
it must be admitted that separation of sexes was in itself artificial, separation 
was also required in order that a peculiar type of mind, of personality and 
of culture which constituted the attraction of womanhood might be developed. 
There was thus a definite need for ” separate schools and oolloges for girls 
and women in whioh life and not merely courses of study shall have reference 
to the nature of pupils and character of women we wish to cultivate.” Here 
a difficulty of no small dimension was that the majority of women were 
occupied with problems of female education and hud their education along 
lines laid down by men. The great difficulty, therefore, was to attain 
sufficient freedom of judgment from bias which this kind of education had 
given. She urged on them to free themselves of the bias and obtain a really 
distinctive point of view. Viewed from the etandpoint of different types of 
oharaoter which should bo developed in boys and girls, there should be 
differences even in the kinds of literature whioh predominated on the one side 
and on the other. 
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On ^knni^ulsory'primary education what ^ the Cdnferenoa bad to ooniider 
was not the necessity of such a measure but the ways of removing difficulties 
in the application of an educational policy which they desired. What was 
needed for the success of the measure was active and persistant propa¬ 
ganda among women and she felt that local organisations under the 
guidance of a Central Women's League could do a great deal in that 
direction. 

Coming next to the economic value of education the Msharani said that 
there was a tendency to retard, even to oppose, urgent reforms in women's 
education because it was believed that for women's education to have economic 
value it must be on the same line as that of men. The Conference must 
show it to be false. “ If our girls' education is to be on other lines, education 
of those who are to teach them must be on other lines. I can conceive no 
way in which Lady Irwin could assist in the progress and advance of Indian 
womanhood more than in using bar capacities to obtain the establishment 
of a really efficient training college for women teachers which will train 
women. for the task of re-birth and regeneration of Indian education for 
women and girls." 

llie whole question of the legal status of women in marriage with regard 
to property, divorce, control of children and many Other matters should be 
systematically enquired into and proposals discussed. Thinking as they 
igdiQuld‘:'do -ol Indian women in geaeral, they would not be able to' devote 
Lhheir attention epeoially to any particular groups. There was, howeyer, one 
' gtonp of women,' small perhaps in number, who, once emanoipated and 
■ottodly wduoated, could do moch for the women of India. She spoke of the 
Indian princesses. The Conference should state in no uncertain terms its 
*new6 on the reforms needed in this direction. 

Discussion on Resolutions. 

There was full attendance of delegates when the Conference reassembled 
on the next day, the 6TH JANUARl^ 1927. The strong appeal of the 
President, inf her address, to cultivate women's distinctive outlook free 
from bias induced by the man-made system of education' was-en^died 
in a' preamble to the resolution. The present system of education, it 
maintained, was thought out primarily in the interest of the boys and 
was formulated by men. The time has now come for women to review 
‘and reform this system and resolutions hereinafter to be adopted would 
offer a eonstroctivo progi-amme to those who had already shown a sincere 
desire to promote advanoemont of education. The first rosolutiori was 
adopted defining education as training Which would'enable a'child or 
individual to' develop his or her latent capacities to their fullest extent for 
the service of'humanity and should include eiemente for physical, mental, 
emotional, civil and spiritual’ development. 

(2) Compulsory moral training. 

Sieter Subbalaxmi then proposed the next resolution demanding that 
moral training based on spiritual ideals should be made oompulsory for all 
schools and colleges. Mr. Aruudale, seconding, expressed the opiuioa that 
the hiodaroeuttds oi all religions should be taught in schools so that the 
present lack of understanding among the rao* and individuale night be 
pemoved and the nation’s progress be ensured. Mrs. Hans Mehtg' led ‘ the 
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oppoaitioD with the alogao “ Morality and religion cap grow from within. 
They cannot be engrafted from ontaido.” After aoroe more diacuaaion the 
reaolntion was carried by a majority. 

( 3 ) Compulaory pbyaioal training. 

The third reaolation that a complete courae of pbyaioal training abould 
be made compulaory in boya and girla’ achoola was adopted. 

( 4 ) Education of women. 

The last reaolution of the day was that in education of girls and women, 
teaching in ideala of motherhood, beautifying of borne as well as training in 
the metboda of social service ahould be kept uppermost. Mrs. Menon, on 
behalf of the unmarried profeaaional women, urged that the Conference 
should not lay too much streaa on motherhood. Mrs. Kamala Chattopadh^a 
made out a strong plea for teaching the art of beautifying home which 
was the beat place for them to develop mentally and spiritually. The reao- 
lutioB was carried and the Conferenco rose for the day. 

Some more reaolutions were adopted by the Conference in its sitting 
on the 3rd day, the 7TH JANUARY. The first read) “ Thia Cojiforenoe 
deplores the effeot of early marriage on education and urges the Govern*: 
ment to pasa legislation to make marriage below the age of 16 a penal 
offence. It demands that the age of consent bo raised to sixteen. It whole 
heartedly supports Sir Hari Singh Gour's Bill wbiob is to come before the 
Legislative Assembly this month as a step towards raising the age of oonseirt • 
to sixteen and sends a deputation to convey to the Legielative Assembly 
the demand of this Conference on this vital subject.” Mrs. Couiiai m<J'Ved' 
and Lady SadMiva Aiyar seconded the resolution. Mrs. Hans Mehta plyadgd - 
for legislation to declare marriage below the age of 16 illegal. This evpl^ 
a Strang opposition from Poona delegates who resented the idea of deolaripg -, 
mandoges illegal after they bad bean onoe performed. They,.-bo^evet> > 
favoured the proposal to penediie the parties conoerned. Aitei farther^ 
speeches, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Two more resolutions wore also passed on this day. The first demaudegi 
that primary education for boys and girls bo made compulsory,, that the 
present vernacular text-books be revised and supplemented by books suitable 
for children and that women should be on all attoudanco committees. The 
other urged inclusion of preparatory manual training - in the curriQulum 
suited' to the child's need a^ daily experience. 

The AlMndia Women's Conference conohided on thO' 8TH JANUARY,., 
after adopting several resolutions urging addition of fine arts.i advanood > 
domegtio soienoe, jounalism, eocial service and architecture as optional: sub'? • 
jeots to the college curricula and that scholarships be offered to women 
students to attract them to take up law, medicine, social soienoe 'and' 
finis'arts. Other resolutions favoured the establishment of residentid collage 
for women and appointment of a lady professor as advfsar in'colleges' 
where there were women students and requested the Government to providai 
misijresBeB for teaching women in their .homes. ' The Conference reeom" 
mended, that Government recognition should be given to successful edewa* 
tiohal institutions which had adopted the curricula suggested' by the 
Conference, like the Indian Women’s University. A standing comwttee' 
was appointed consisting of the Maharani of Baroda as President,I' Bani: 
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of Sangli, Mrs. Naidu> Lady J. C. Bnss and Rani of Vizianagaram a« 
Vioe-PaesidentB ; Mra. CouBitis as Chairman and Karaaladevi Chattopadyaya, 
Beoretary with 14 other members with powers to oo'opt. 


A. I. Youth Conference, 

The following address was delivered by Mr. T. L. Vaswani. the Presi¬ 
dent at the A. I. Youth Conferenoe held at Gurukul, Hardwar during the 
Jubilee celebrations of the National University on Friday the 18th March 
1927. 

“ Friends, If I had my own option in the matter I would not speak, I 
would rather sit amidst you in silence ; for in silence is strength. Many cen- 
turies ago there appeared in ancient China a Rishi called Confucioua. And 
he said “ Heaven is silent ; the seasons change and all things multiply,— 
Heaven is silent." If Heaven is silent, must not man, also, learn to be 
silent I And I have felt again and again that India needs inspiration of 
what is more than words—the inspiration of silent service, the inspiration 
of a mighty deed of sacrifice. And even as I speak to you, young friends, 
I breathe out an aspiration that our actions may go much further than all 
our words. 

" You have chosen for this chair a poor unworthy man, a ‘darvish' of 
the desert. You have summoned mo from my seclusion and silence to give 
you a message. The Lord has linked my heart with the young from the 
beginning of my days. I come to you not as a scholar or leader ; I come 
as a servant of the young. I come to have your blessings. I come with 
love in my he.art. I come with some thing else also—with faith in you, 
the youth of the Nation, with faith in India and her destiny. 1 believe pro¬ 
foundly that you who are young can build a nation of the strona nation 
oi the free. I give you the tribute of my homage and aGTection. you are 
the path-finders of to-morrow. You are the builders of a greater India. 
Many have told me, many have sent me letters to say, that young men are 
going astray. Some think the young are running into ruin. Many of my 
countrymen are pessimistic about the youth. I come to you with immense 
optimism in my heait. In my quiet retreat, away from the high noise of 
the day, I have command with the stars of the clear star-lit skies of my 
native land. And I have said to myself:—“The same star looked upon 
the India of the long ago, India then was mighty as she is fallen to-day. 
India then was strong, rich and prosperous as she is poor to-day. India 
then was the leader of the nations, a Vuru' of humanity, as India, alas ! 
is treated to-day almost as an untouchalile among the nations of earth.” 
Then have I shed tears and cried in the darkness of the night; “ Oh 
mother, the ancient mother. Mother Ind a I why hast thou hidden thy face 
of beauty and strength from thy children to-day 1” And I have heard a 
voice saying: —Be not dismayed,—my young sons and young daughters 
will build a new nation on nobler lines in the coming days.” Yes, 
the youth will build a greater India. I come to you with the message of hope 
and faith. To-day the country is divided. To-day there is a depression in 
many hearts. I am an humble servant of the young. I come to you with 
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faith immenie in India and her Destiny. Young men of India can work 
wonders. But they must be united in one body in a common service. They 
must be united in the strength of faith in India and the Indian Ideals. 
To-day we start the “ Bharat Yuvak Sangha,” an Order of Young India. 

“ The very first article of the Order’s faith roust be faith in “Bharat 
Dhanua.” India has not lived for herself. India lives to give the message of 
the Hishis—the message of the Ancient Wisdom —to the world. Lot young 
roeu be filled with the inspiration of Indian ideals. If they perish, they must 
perish the hope of India. One important object of the Order of Young India 
should bo to study and spread Bharat Dharma. I ask you that are young to 
turn your thoughts away from the distractions and depression of to-day to the 
mighty destiny that awaits India. An Upanishad has well declared :—“ A 
man becomes what he thinketh upon.” Think, then, of what India may be 
in the coming days. Think of the mighty potentialites within you to make 
her fulfil her mission to humanity. 

Bharat Yuvak Sangha. 

“ The Bharat Yuvak Sangha should have “ashramas.” There must, gradu¬ 
ally, be built a net-work of “ashramas” throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I have in my mind a picture of an ideal “ashram.” 1 have not the 
time to describe the picture to you in its several aspects to-day. I shall be 
content with an imperfect statement of three or four aspects of the picture. 
The “ashraraa” as 1 think of it, should, among other things, teach this central 
truth of national advance ;—Bo strong, I want India's youth to be sons 
of ‘Shakti.’ I want every young man to develop strength, and therefore to 
develop first his body and train it to bo a servant of the ideal. To-day young 
men are weak. Many years ago an Englishman came to Sind. He described 
the Sindhis as strong in physique. To-day Sindhi young men are weak in 
body. Coming to the Punjab, rich in noble traditions and memories of the 
martial spirit, what do I see 1 The Punjabi young men, too, are declining 
physically. And my esteemed friend, the Chairman of the Reoeption 
Committee, Mr. P. K, Ghosh will agree with roe that the Bengalis, too, 
have declined physically. I want the young to be strong. India needs strength, 
— all possible strength to-day, strength of body, strength of mind, strength of 
the Atman. No weak nation may hope to bo free. Look not for freedom to 
Council debates, look not for freedom to parchments of Parliament. Freedom 
will grow out of “Shakti”. Be strong. Weakness is a sin. And believe me, 
the body is the temple of God. How true is the ancient Sanskrit saying, 
“Sbariram Brahmamandiram ” ! The first lesson, I would have the young 
learn in the “ ashrama” is—“ be strong the second is ‘‘ be simple.” Indeed, 
in true simplicity is stiength. A Lahore friend told me that young Punjabis 
are running after fashions. Fashion is fully. Study the lives of India’s great 
men. They have been simple. The ‘rishis’ of Aryavarta,—how eimple 
they were I The heroes and teachers of India,—from the mighty days of 
Shri Ram Chandra, down to our own dark days,—illumined by the life and 
example of Mahatma Gandhi,—have been simple. 

“ In the ‘ ashrama,’ as I think of it. I would also have every young 
man observe this rule that he must do at least one act of service every day., 
' Shewa,’ service of the poor, is what euvolves and enriches life. Service 
of the poor is the end ol knowledge. 

“ We stand on the threshold of a new age. Shall we have a new 
Indiaf— a liberated India f Who will lay the foundation of a new nation ? 
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Id every province are needed youngmen, who would be sons of streneth and 
ooursge> ‘shaliti’ worshippers. Such youngmen, filled with the Indian 
ideal and rich in wealth of renuiiciation and saoiifioe will open a new chapter 
in our history. Youngmen, who would be “Bhikkbus” in spirit united 
together in the service of love, can work miracles. 

‘Believe mo, they wait for you—the multitudes in the country. They 
wait for you. They wait for the message in towns and villages. There it a 
heaotiful story in an ancient book. A boy says to his mother ;—“ Mother 1 
you have spoken oft to me of Shri Krishna. Is Krishna alive?” “Yes,” 
the mother says, “the Lord is not dead, he lives." “I see him not,” says 
the boy. And the mother says, " If you would see him, my child, you must 
practise one Sadhan.” And ho says, “ I am ready, teach me.” And the 
mother says, " My boy. if you would meet Krishna, thy Lord, offer every 
day, this little simple prayer, with faith and love in thy heart, ” May I, 
0 Lotus'Oyed I be a sacrifice to thee." 

Message of India. 

‘‘Yonogmaol offer this ancient prayer. Purify and strengthen your 
Ufa with this ancient aspiration : " May I. 0, Lotus-eyed, be a aaorifica to 

Thee ?” Then go out to the multitudes that wait with hungry hearts for the 
meassge of India,—the message of “Bharat Dharma. Go, and boll them 
that India lives for a mlgW mission. Carthage and Babylonia are gone, 
India lives on. Borne that dreamt the dream of dominion and oonquest. 
Borne is goqev^India lives on. Qreeoe. the cradle of culture, the abrine 
of art and philosophy, Qreeoe is gone,—India lives on. Not without a pur 
poaa. India lives to give a mighty message to the natiotw; and what 
greater, privilege than thi8,>'->to do and die in the serviee.of India? Go and 
spread this tnesaaga, ill town aftsar town, village after village. And with the 
beauty of the ancient ideal, hypnotise the whole of Hindusthan ! ” 


PiU oj a b P r o.v i n c i a I M u a H in. L e a,g(U.a ^ 

At a general meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League held at 
Lahore on the. 1ST MAY 1927, Sir Mahomed Sbafi, President, delivered 
a long opepipg address in the course of which he referred to Mr. K^Ikar’s 
presiaential address at the. Hindu Maha Sabba beld at Cawnpore in Decern* 
her . 1926 .and the offers made by him to the Muslim cummuoity and said 
all that the Delhi Confereuoe did in March last was to accept the offer 
thus made only 15 months previously; but be expressed great disappoint' 
ment( that , the Hindu Sabha politicians have now turned a complete 
BOinqrsaplti almost immediately after the publication of the statement issued 
by Mt< Jinna^. The Punjab Hindu Sabha passed a resolution that the. 
Congress had no right to represent the Hindu oommunity iD.anj nsgotia- 
tlODS with the Muslims and further that,any kind of settlement arrived at 
betweeq leaders of the Muslim League and those of the Coogress among 
whom Mahoinedan leaders are included, would in no way be .binding 
on the Hindu community and this in spite of the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of Muslims present at the Delhi Conference had nothing whatever 
to do with the Congress organization. 
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Sir M«b«nied tiien referred to the reeolutione. adopted at Patna by the 
Hitida Mahseabha and the opiniona of the Bindu presa. and said that there 
wag not a aingle Hindu newepaper whether conducted in English or in any 
remaoular languages which had accepted the proposition, adopted at th» Delhi 
' Muslim Conference. In spite of Mrs. Naidu’s effort to draw him out, Mr. 
Oandhi had refrained from expressing any opinion on the speoifio proposition 
adopted at Delhi, indulging m'^rely in vague general platitudes not ealonlated 
to give any definite lead to Hindu public opinion. Neither Pandit Nehru aor 
Mr. Sen Oupta has come out with any declaration one way or.the other. 
Concluding his address, Si r Mahomed Sbafi said that until the mentality of the 
Hindu Mabusahha undergoes the necessary change and that body comes to 
realise that without Hindu'Muslim unity the attainment of Swaraj for our 
common motherland is absolute impossibility, and finally until an effective 
guarantee of the protection oi its vital interests is forthooraing, the Muslim 
community will continue to insist on the retention of separate communal eleoto' 
rates as an integral part of the Indian Constitution. In the existing 
unfortunate conditions obtaining; in this country, the introduction of the joint 
electorates is certain to prove a periodically recurring cause of friction 
between the two great Communities, fatal to the cause oi Indian oationaliim 
and creative ol difficult and complicated administrative problems for ^e 
Government. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over the League held a three 
hours* discussion and unanimously adopted 4 lengthy resolutions. The first 
resolution was moved by Sheik Abdul Khader, noting with regret the scant 
courtesy shown by the Hindu press and the Hindu Mahasabha towards the 
Delhi Muslim Conference propositions, exhorting Muslima to close up the 
ranks, and support the valuable guarantee oi their legitimate interests fur* 
nished by the right of commiioal representation in the country’s legislatures 
which they have enjoyed for the last seventeen years and considering it 
useless for the Muslim minority in this country to formulate any proposals 
particularly in the face of the irreconcilable attitude adopted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

The second resolution moved by Sir Mahomed Iqbal reiterated the 
League’s conviction that in the existing political condition in the country 
separate communal elactoi'Nte.s provided the only means of making the central 
and provincial legislatures truly representative oi Indian peoples and em* 
phatically opined that, so long as an equally effective guarantee of Muslim 
interests was not forthcoming, the Muslim community could not but continue 
to insist on the retention of communal electorates as an essential part of the 
Indian constitution. 

The third resolution repudiated the allegation that separate communal 
electorates were responsible for Hindu Muslim dissensions and asserted that 
‘ they were the ontcome of the Suddbi and Sangatban movements started by 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The fourth and last resolution protested against the pronouncements 
made by Dr, Moonje at the Hindu Sabba, Calcutta, and at the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Patna, regarding them as boing fatal to the cause of Indian 
nationalism and warned the Mahasabha to stop Dr. Moouje’s aotivitiei, 
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The Bengal Muslim Conference. 

Thp! Bengal Provincial Muslim Conference, held at Barisal on the 8th 
May 1997. concluded ahruptly on account of a rain storm. The Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Khan Bahadur Hemayafuddin Ahmed, bad read 
only a portion of hie speech welcoming the delegates when it began to rain. 
The rest of the Khan Bahadur’s speech as well as the presidential address 
was delivered on the next day, the 9th May, the Conference sitting at 8 a. m. 
instead of in the afternoon. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, presiding, began with the Kulhati incident in 
which sevM’al Mahomedans were shot dead by the polioi'. He expressed 
absolute disappointment at the attitude which the Bengal Government bad 
assumed in this case, but hop'd that when the new Governor found time to 
study the facts relating to the Kulkati occurrence he might try to accept the 
Muslim view of it, notwithstanding what his Muslim and Hindu Ministers 
have advised him. He expres.'-ed similar disappointment at the attitude 
taken up by many Hindu politicians, chiefly among the supporters of the 
Government. In suggesting remedies. Sir A. Ruhim said :—“We have failed 
to secure an independent enquiry in this important case. The only other 
means left to us is to seek such remedy as persistent constitutional opposition 
in the Legislature affords. For that purpose I have sought a clear mandate 
from my^community in North Calcutta constituency whom I more particularly 
represent and thrown out a challenge to the supporters of the Government to 
defeat me if they can and thus prove that (he Muslim public opinion does not 
support me. If this constituency gives a verdict in my favour there will be 
no reasonable excuse left to anyone for doubting what our community wants 
and if any Muslim member of the Council still hesitates to respeot the deck 
sion of the Mussalroans of North Calcutta hia duty will be to resign his seat 
and seek re-election. Otherwise, I should bo entitled to call upon every 
Muslim member of the Council to offer constitutional opposition to the 
present Government until rodi'ess is obtained. 

After condemning communal propaganda, ho referred to musio before 
mosque, stating the general propositions regarding this question. He referred 
to the local practice and said ; If these principles are acted upon by both 
communities it is possible that even in the present tension of feelings there 
will be very few oolisions; bur. whatever we may lay down the key of the 
situation must always remain in the bands of the Executive authorities. If 
they consult leading men of the two communities whenever they apprehend 
any trouble and come to a botmfidc decision no reasonable man should object 
to the enforcement of their orders in accordance with the law and in the 
manner required by the true needs of the eituation. The most satisfactory 
and lasting solution however can ot,ly be reached if influential leaders of both 
communities approach the question in a spirit of give and take and then 
resolutely ex^rt all their influence to see that the agreed decision be properly 
carried out. 

Regarding the Shuddhi movemetit, Sir Abdur said : Under the law 
every believer in a particular religion is entitled to preach its doctrines and 
to brine within its told ai.y otic who wishes to oomo in. No Muslim that I 
know of has ever quest ioned such right; but I do not understand why such 
great zeal and energy should bo devoted to proving that with the eioeptiou 
fof a handful the rest of the Mussulmans in India were originally Hindus. I 
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believe a fair body of opinion is growinj? in Bariaal which demands that these 
disputes and collisions, which arc so entirely alien to the traditions and spirit 
of the people of this province, should not bo allowed to continue to mar the 
peace and harmony of social life. 

Eoforring to the elections, ho disouasad both communal and .icint electo¬ 
rates. “On an important quostion of this character and magnitude no depar¬ 
ture should be made from the existing practice except with the approval 
of both the parties ooncorned. That is why Lord Lytton in his farewell 
address the ether day said that this was a matter for arrangement between 
the two communities. What is very significant is that while Hindu opinion 
is strongly in support of joint electorates, Mu.slim opinion, except perhaps of 
a few individuals, seems to bo equally set in the oppouto direction. It is my 
own paraoual belief that, but for the pronounced anti-Muslim propaganda of 
a certain class of politicians having considorablo position and influence in their 
community and the unfortunate collisiotis that are tdcing place almost daily 
Muslim opinion would not h ive bo-on so decided against joint electorates. 
When mutual trust and confidence have been so largly destroyed, the founda¬ 
tion for co-operation in an doctorate is necessarily weakened. The feeling 
has grown strong among the Mussalmans throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that it wo yield to the demands and threats of 
those Hindu politicians, who startod the movement for a change, Muslim 
interests will be seriously ondarigovod. 

Concluding, Sir Abdur llahim said that the desire for communal or class 
or caste nomination must bo replaced by a spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
in advancing the interests of the general population. This is the pivot of the 
entire policy which I placed before the country in the manifesto of the Bengal 
Muslim Party. I venture to state on behalf of my community that it is not 
within the scope of its ambition to dominate other comraunities. They are 
sincerely anxious to work in friendly co-operation with tho Hindu communi¬ 
ty in a self-governing India. It is not my belief that it is the desire of tho 
general community to dominar.e over us; but wo cannot ignore the fact that 
thore arc distiuHuishod and iiecrodimd loaders of a large school of political 
thought who fi'om time to tinio express sentiments which add to the anxiety 
of Mussalmans as to how a Hindu majority ra.ay exorcise its powers. We are 
so anxious to advance the political status of our country that we are prepared 
to settle diffoioncos in a friendly conforouoe with the leaders of the other 
community, however provocative may bo tho attitude of some of them. 


Sind Hindu Provincial Conference. 

The session of the Sind Hindu Provincial Conference opened at 
Sukkur 611 the 1ST MAY 1927 under tho presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
Chairman Mr. Viiutnal Bcgraj, in a bold and fearless hut restrained speech, 
after condemning the atrocious miu’dor of Swarai Shraddhanand. deplored 
that Sind which was the birth place of Sufism (union of religions) had now 
become tho hotbed of communal dis-sensions as a result of fanatical pro¬ 
paganda in Muslim quartors, botli from within and without. And the 
result was the Larkhaua riots followed by the byeplot at Bagra.ji. If 
Mahomedans cl limed the right of convorsiou why were Hindus being deprived 
of tho right of Shudhi and rocl.imatioii, With regard to separation of Sind, 
5D 
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he declared that apart from political and economic expediencies Mahomedans 
had forfeited the trust of the Hindus and completely shaken their faith 
and aroused numerous doubts and fears in their minds by their conception 
of Mahomedanising everything. He urged reorganisation of Hindu pan- 
ebayats and sangathan so as to make them a living force and through them 
of starting of separate educational and other institutions for Hindus. He 
also stressed on the study of Hindi, physical development, reformation of 
temples, and eradication of social evils like early marriage. With rega d 
to music before mosques he cited the recant instances in which a Maho- 
medan living in the neighbourhood of his press kept beating drums, 
trumpets and musical irietrumonts for a number of days continuously on the 
occasion of a marriage, at:d when ho asked bis other Muslim neighbours 
to stop him they all laughed and had to admit that their desire to enforce 
this demand against the Hindus was extremely arbitrary and unfair, 

The Presidential Address# 

Lala Lajpat RAI then delivered his address extempore for over two hours 
in which he asked the Hindus to give up mildness and develop sternness of 
character, mind and body so as to offer successful resistance against any 
encroachment on their rights. 

He regretted that a fitter person than him was not appointed Presi¬ 
dent because temperamentally he felt he was not the fittest for this 
work and he was not so well acquainted with the Sind problems. Expres¬ 
sing regret at Pandit Malaviya’s absence owing to illness, he paid a 
glowing tribute to his piety, learning and unflinching and ardent love for 
Hinduism. Referring to communal tension, he said he was pained to see 
that the two great communities, who formed the nation and who were 
destined for ever to live in this land, could not pull on peacefully 
together. His otic consolation was that in their national evolution this 
stage was not only inevitable but also iieaessary. Ho hoped that when they 
emerged from this ordeal they would be purer and stronger. Without 
this real strength Swaraj, oven if got as a gift, cou'd not long be retained. 
He exhorted the Hindus to face this fire manfully and come out of it purer 
like gold. 

Referring to local problems, Lala Lajpat Rai said that although ha was not 
intimately conversant with them ho roalisad that the position of Hindus as an 
extinct minority was very delicate Init he assured them that they were not 
alone in their battle. Hindus in other provinces would always be ready to 
help and support them. Ho exhorted the Hindus of Sind to participate in the 
All-India Hindu activities. To the wealthy men of Sind ho reminded that 
their wealth was useless and might disappear in the wink of an eye as it did 
in Kobut and Saharanpur and all their p.dd keepers and watchmen would be 
of no avail if they do not use it in opening institutions for the development 
of the mind and body of their young men and training them up as a defence 
force. He regretted to find the physical condition of Hindus and Hindu 
children in Sind bo poor. Early marriages were rampant in Sind and the 
habit of drinking appeared to bo common. The condition of women too 
was very backward. He, therefore, exhorted them to strive to remedy 
these deficiencies. Ha appealed to the young men to develop sternness of 
character, mind and body. 
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Referring to the otisuing All-Indin Congroas Committee meeting, he 
said that although ha was a devotee of the Congress whose prestige was 
higher to him than of any other body, ho was of opinion that the Congress 
decision on communal questions should bo arrived at after due consultation 
with the Hindu Maha Sablui and some recognised Muslim body. 

Concluding Lala Laipat Itai said that the problem before the Hindus was 
twofold, firstly, Samajic reformation and, secondly, relations with Mussalmans 
and Government. If the lliudns wore to set their house in order no force on 
earth could resist them. The lack of organi.sation which bad brought the 
downfall of Hindus in Sind at the time of the invasion of Sind by Mahomed 
Bin Kassim was also responsible for the present lioliiloss plight of Hindus in 
the whole country. The community liad taken to external superficialities 
which were undermining Hindu Samaj. Hindus had forgotten their Dharnui, 
the Dharma taught to them by tho gospel of the Gita. Ho exhorted the Hindus 
to give up their mildness and develop sternness of mind, liody and character 
and rise to occasions to do their Dharma. To Mussalmans who yearned 
for tho emancipation of Muslim countries outside India, Dalaii would say 
that it would be impossible without the emancipation of India. 

Resolutions. 

The resolutions that wore passed in the Conforonoo relates to : — 

( 1 ) Expressing satisfaction at tho efforts of several panohayats in 
ameliorating the condition of the depressed classes and earnestly requesting 
all Hindus to allow them the use of public wells, schools, mnndira and 
cremation grounds. (2) Protcfting against the restrictions of musio before 
mosques, and sy patby with Fatuakhali Satyngrahis; (3) Reformation of 
temples; (4) Condemnation of child marriages and of uneven marriages 
of elderly men with child brides; (6) Propagation of Shuddhi and 
appeal to Hindu panchayata to take back within their fold reclaimed 
Hindus; (6) Condemriation of Swami Shraddbananda’s murder and appeal 
for the Shraddhanaiid Fund ; (7) Ratification of tho Patna Maha Rabha’s 
resolution on Hindu-Muslim relations, provincial rcdi.stribution and re¬ 
constitution of provincial legislatures, recording opinions against separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay as iiijurious to economic, political and educational 
interests of the province and especially of the Hin u community in Sind 
and stating that Hindus will not be bound by any df'cision of the All-India 
Congress Committee or any other body unless ratifird by tho Hindu Maha 
Sabba. An amendment for tho appointnicnt of a committee to consider 
the above (luestion was nogaiived by an overwhelming majority. 

Other resolutions passed condemned tho Larkhana riots and the conduct 
of tho Mussalmau Police oflicers at liagavji as failing in their duties and inspir¬ 
ed by religious animosity causing panic among the Hindus in Bagarji and the 
neighbouring places and ill-tri:atmci)t of respectable Hindus who were 
arrested, handcuffed and roped. 
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The Trade U nion Congress. 

The seventh session of the Trade Union Cougross opened on the 12TH 
MAliCH 1927 in the Hindu College ILdl, Delhi, riomhient among those 
present wore Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Clow, Saklatwala, Tajpat Eai, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Messrs. G. D. Biila, D. Chamanlal, Ranga- 
swami Iyengar and Baruoha. 

The Executive Council Meeting. 

Bolore the CongroBs mot, the Executive Council of the Congress, 
discussod at considerable length some of the resolutions. About a dozen 
applications for affiliation piosontod before tho Executive Coui cil by Mr. 
Aitab Ali wore re.iootcd at tho instance of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose who 
protested against the practice of affiliation of unions without making any 
enquiry as to their bonalidcs. Mr. Bose said that he bad already given 
notice of moving irnpoitaiit chaiig'’s in the rules relaliiig to affiliation. 

Mr. Thengdi’s resolution to declare tho willingness of the Congress 
to bring about the greatest possible solidarity and co-ordinated activity on 
the part of tho Trade Unions throughout tho British Empire in order to 
countoract the ruthless exploitation carried on under tho aegis of British 
Imperialism provoked considerable discussion, some of tho delegates 
expressing the opinion that tho Trade Union Congress as such should not 
consider the subject. Mr. Chamanlal in an eloquent speech said that politics 
could not bo divorced from Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress should emphatically declare from its platform that it would fight 
imperialism as it would fight capitalism. Tho u solution was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Constitutional Changes. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOBE, in moving his resolution for tho modification 
of the Congress constitution, said that some of the glaring defects in the 
constitution have stood in tho way of the Congress developing to the full 
height of its power and usefulness. By payment of tho prescribed affiliation 
fees any person could create as many paper unions as the length of his 
purse permitted. 

Mr. SAKLAIVALA at this stage (xpressed his desire to tiffer a few 
suggestions on the defects of tho constitution. Permission being given he 
spoke for about an hour. Labour in India, ho said, was experiencing the 
same difficulties as Labour did in England. But Indian Labour was not 
required to start frem the very beginning. It has inherited the tradi¬ 
tions and experience of tho British Labour movement. Tho Trade 
Unionists in India were to forgo ahead and keep themsoives abreast of 
the labour movement in the woild. Ho said that the Congress should have 
a standing committee for inteinational negotiations. It should have a 
labour research buieau and district organisers to settle local disputes. 
As to the constitution of the Congress he suggested that affiliation rules 
should be more rigid so as to stcuie that none but bonafide trade unions 
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might get affiliation. Once this was done the forces of intrigue would get 
a set back if not dostrojed. He suggested that there should be a permanent 
office of the Congress so that the Trade Union world might know whom 
to apply for information etc. He suggested also the institution of a 
central fund to meet the travelling expenses of delegates to and from the 
Congress. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Saklatvala’a speech, tho House adjourned 
for half an hour and ivhon it met, Mr. Mrinal Kaiiti Bose continued his 
speech. Tho most important anioiidnient of the constitution ha proposed 
relates to rules regarding .affiliation of unions to the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress and is a.s follows ;— 

“That applications for affiliation of Unions should bo forwarded 
through tho provinoial committees to the General Secretary. (A rider was 
proposed by Mr. Josbi 11 ,d accepted by .Mr. Bose that no provinoial com* 
mittee would be entitled to withhold any application for affiliation). 

“That n{) Union sh.'uld be affiliated to the Congress without being first 
affiliated to the Provincial Cmnmittoe. 

"'Ihat no Union should bo affiliated which bas not boon iii oxistenco 
for at. least one year and has not its account and statement of member- 
ship audited by a fiualified acoountlint or au authori.sed representative of 
tho A I. T. U. Congress." 

Other modifications inoliidod tho substitution of tho Provincial Com* 
mittee for tho Provincial Secretary in matters relating to the formation 
of Reception Committee for tho purposes of holding tho Congress. Tho 
constituonta of tho Congress wore to bo, over and above the olfico-boarors 
mentioned in tho rules, other oflloo-boavers whom tho Congress might 
elect from time to lime. (This was suggested by Mr. Saklatvala and accepted 
by Mr, Bose.) 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions were then passed regarding tho emphatic protest of tho 
Congress against the system of “ Licensed Coolie Contract” at Howrah 
station and urging the H gh Commissioner of Railways for its abolition 
and appointment of a whole time officer for tho supervision of the luggage 
porters’ work at Howrah Station and for appreciable reduction of the 
license fee of Rupees seven per month levied by tho contractor and urging 
upon the Agent of the Bast Indian Railways to publish the report of the 
Railway officer deputed by Mr. Begg, the late Agent of tho £. I. R. to 
investigate the grievances 01 the licensed porters and to place it before 
the East Indian Railways 'jooal Advisory Committee urging tho abolition 
of the pitco system of work in Government Presses and regretting 
the stops that are being token by the authorities of the Bl. I. R, Press 
to convert a largo number of tbs salaried hands into piece workers, urging 
upon the Jute Mills’ Association to acquire the bustee in the jute mill 
area and urging on tho owners of tho jute mills to revise tho scandalously 
low wages averaging Rupees E’ifteen per month to the worker of the jute 
industries which has been payiug au average dividend of 90 per cent for 
the last ten years, urging upo i the Government of India to take as a first 
step towards combating uneniployment in the country to establish im¬ 
mediately public employment bureaus in all industrial and commercial 
towns, expressing the opinion that the so-called menials employed by 
Goveremeut, Municipalities and other local bodies should be given tbs 
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same privileges as are oiijoyocl l>y the ministerial staff with regard to 
leave, pension and Provident Fund etc. 

The Congress passed also a comprohensivo re.=;oIution dealing with 
the grievances ot Railwaymen, and urged upon the Oovernment of India 
to carry out the resolution parsed by the Legislative Assembly without 
division on the 6th February 1926 for an enquiry into the grievances of the 
Railway subordinate empoyees and for the amendment of tlio Indian Railways 
Act by inserting provisions for the coi'stitntions of a Central Wages Board. 

The Congress also pased a resolution about seamens’ grievances dis¬ 
approving of the failure of the Governmont of India to give olTocb to tl)e 
recommendations of the Seamens’ Recruitment Committoo. 

The President’s Address. 

Rai Sahib Chandrika PRASAD, then delivered his presidential address. 
In the coui'se of his address ha said that the workers in India wore ex¬ 
ploited both by tbo well-to-do classes of tbo country as well as by 
foreigners in various ways. They mostly based their attitude on the theory 
of supply and demand and did not concern themselves whether their 
employees got a living wages. 'The responsibility for low wages rested 
with both employers and cmv)loyofs and tho latter were forced by circums¬ 
tances to accept what was offered to them. 11 labour in India was 
properly organised, it would bo at an advantage to bargain and things 
would improve. To-day a small fraction of persons engaged in industry, 
transport and mines were only organised, while agriculturists wore totally 
unorganised, Government taking land revonuo, Government servants taking 
their illegal tolls, money-lenders and speculators buying tho farmers’ produce 
at low rates and selling it to tbo consumers at market rates, loft the agricul¬ 
turists in a state of chronic proverty. Wore tbo agriculturists in India 
properly organised in unions, they would jointly sell their produce under 
intelligent joint management as was done in Denmark. Tbo speaker 
thought that the co-operative movement in India was not likely to make a 
substantial improvement in tho lot of Indian Kisans unless it was brought 
under the people’s own control and worked on Danish lines. Ho suggested 
tho formation of village panchayats. Trade Union in India was still in 
.infancy and was growirig as it possibly could. Illiteracy of workers and 
opposition of exploiters wore tho chief dillicultics in tho way of its progress. 
Among Government servants they hnd a fairly good organisation of men 
employed in tho posts and telograpb departments hut tho same could not 
be said of the employees on State Railways. The speaker attributed this 
to tho capitalist tendencies of British companies which, he said, had usurped 
the management and working of State railways. Cases of victimization 
had occurred on several railways, while in sorao places men had been threa¬ 
tened with summary dismissal in case they talked of forming a Union. 
Men who were kept down under such restraint needed their assistance 
and encouragement. He hoped that such intimidated railway employees would 
soon come forward in the open and form their Unions. 

Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

The speaker then reierred to tho grievances of railway employees such as 
the absence of minimum living wages, low rates of salaries and wages of 
Indian* generally as compared to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, State 
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Railway rules for lea^e, free passes, warrants for raduaed fare tfokats. 
educational grants in aic!, residential quarters and supply of uniform should 
be applied to all. A|)pointtnent3 should be made by open competitive exa¬ 
minations condnoted by indopendent commissioin instead of by patronage. 
The form of agreement executed by railway servants should bo revised on 
equitable conditions applicable to Govornmaiit servants. Idouri of work 
should be properly romlated and the system of fifiing should bo abolished. 
The speaker complained of raoi il discrimination on Indian railways and said 
that with non-Indians at tbo top of the services in the Riilway Board and 
in administrative departments, Indians could have no justice. Apart from 
this the present salaries of superior ofilei.als of railways were inordinately 
excessive. This was to bo out down and the Govornneont should lay down 
for the future scales of salary for all classes of railway servants on the 
lines of the .Tipancse Slate Riilw.ays. Regarding Indianisation, ho said it 
should hogin from the top rather that from the bottom. 

B. N, R, Strike. 

The President iic tt made a reforenoe to the B. N. Railway strike 
and said that though the terras olferod by the Agents wore not satisfactory, 
the strike had been culled oil in the interest of public oonvenienca. They, 
as a rule, did not advoosto strikes as a weapon to soonre redress of their 
wrongs, Tlieir policy was to settle all di/roroncas bjtcveen employees and 
employers by negotiation, arbitration or conciliation boards. 

The Trade TJnioD Act. 

The speaker referred to the increasing unemployment among the people 
in the country specially among educated classes and suggested that an enquiry 
be conducted for suggesting adequate measures of remedy. Referring to the 
Trade Union Act of 19ll0, the speaker said that it had several defects like 
the application of Section 120*B of the Indian Penal Code to unregistered 
Trade Unions and ioint action by workers without forming a Union, wbicli 
should be removed. Immunity from civil liability of members and officers 
should be extended to all Unions in India, Ohjacts of irogistorod Trade 
Unions should be as in Kngland. Restrictions placed upon the powers of 
the Uinons in spondiig their funds in helping tbo working classes generally 
should bo removed. The Indian Railway Act was to be revised and they 
should particularly urge that provisions for the constitution of the Central 
Wages lloard and National Wages Board for settling disputes concerning 
wages and conditions of service and for making it obligatory on railway 
administrations to establish councils on the lines of the English Railway Act 
should be embodied in tiro contemplated Railway Bill, 

Labour Representation on tbo Legislatures- 

The question of I'orming an independent labour party was needless so 
long as the majority of norkers in India had no vote for sending members 
to the legislatures. lie regretted th.at their tentative scheme for labour 
representation in the legislatures had not been responded to by the Govern- 
moiit. He suggested 12 selected scats in the Assembly, 12 in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, 8 for Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and 
Burma and (3 for Central Provinces and Assam. 

Referring to the South African Settlement, the President held it to be 
honourable to both parties and hoped that its actual working might prove 
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satisfactory. In conclusion) he appealed for unity amongst the different 
sections of labour, irrospeotive of caste and creed. 

Review of the Work of the Congeess. 

After the President’s speech Mr. Joshi, reviewed the work of the 
Congress for the year 1926. In doing so he said that there were 67 Unions 
alBliated to the Congress. The scheme for labour representation in legisla¬ 
tive bodies as approved by the Congress at iV!;ulra3 was not adopted by the 
Government though two additional seats in Ilombay aiid one each in the 
Panjiib and Centr.al Provinces wore croiitod. Referring to laboui' legislation 
in India, Mr. Joshi welcomed the Indian Trade Union Act and the Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, but regretted that the Govormnent shoiild have 
permitted the Coorg Legislative Council to pass legislation on the lines of 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. 

Reviewing the work of India’s representative to the International 
Labour Conference, the speaker welcomed the appointment of a national 
correspondent in India by the Intornati-cnal Labour Office from the beginning 
of 1928. 

SECOND D AY—THE I 3 TH MARCH 1 92 7. 

Neitt day, the ISth March, after a protracted meeting lasting for about 
five hours the Executive Council of the Trade Union Congress converted 
itself into an open Congress and adopted resolutions most of which had 
already been passed in previous years. Attendance was mostly confined to 
delegates. About thirty resolutions ware passed. 

Mr. Shapurji SAKLATWALA, addressing the Congress, declared that 
freedom was a mockery unless the workers could not become their masters. 
Trade Unionism was devised to secure that object. It was established 
with the set purposes of overthrowing Capitalism and Imperialism and 
its substitution by a workers’ state and their control. It was no use say¬ 
ing that they should wait until every body was educated. As a matter 
of fact trade unionism in great Britain started in 1858 and compulsory 
education after it. The speaker averred that in all western countries the 
trade union movement was beginning to take possession of powers and 
the movement had reached a higher importance than five or seven years 
ago. Their task had been made easier by the ready-made reputation and 
prestige of movement in other countries and they must arrive to coma 
into line with advanced trade unions of the world. 

Proceeding, Mr. Saklatvala suggested certain improvements in the 
existing management of the trade union movement in India and advised 
them to call a meeting of every branch at least once a month, exchange 
literature and systematise their accounts. They should also maintain a 
research department to collect data regarding the r.amifications of com¬ 
panies and institute an economic enquiry into the condition of the workers. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were carried on this day :— 

The Congress first adopted the ani;u.al report and expressed its confidenco 
in Mr. N. M. Joshi, General ,Secretary of the Union Congress. 

The Congress extended Its cordial welcome and greetings of the Itidiaii 
workers to Mr. Saklatwala, expressed its protest against the action of the 
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Indian Government for sanding Indian troops to China to further the aims 
of imperialism and called upon the Government to call back all Indian 
troops. The advance made by the people of China towards the attaioraentmf 
national freedom was approved and work of the Kaomintang was appreciated 
which leads the trade unions and peasant organisations in China. 

The Congress thanked the Union Congress of South Africa for giving 
a hearing to Mr. C. F. Andrews and for agreeing to have a conference with 
the representatives of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but felt that 
in view of the South Afrioin seUleinent such a conference wss unnecessary. 
It, however, urged upon the South African Union Congress to support and 
initiate measures for the uplift and organisation of Indian labour in South 
Africa. 

A resolution was adopted opining that the time has come for imme¬ 
diate legislation for all workers engaged in factories, mines, tea, coffee, and 
rubber plantations and in all other organised trades and industries and 
providing for (l) adult franchise, (2) an eight hours’ day, (3) machinery 
for fixing minimum wages, ( t) sickness and unemployment insurance, (S) old 
age pensions and pensions for widows and orphans, (6) maternity benefits 
and, (7) weekly payment of wages. 

The Congress declared its willingness to bring about the greatest possi¬ 
ble solidarity and co-ordinated activity on the part of the trade unions 
throughout the British Empire in order to oounteraot the ruthless exploita¬ 
tions carried on under the aegis of British Imporialisra. 

Another string of resolutions passed urged upon the managements of 
mills and factories to revise the low wages, observance of Sundays as full 
holidays in mines with full pay, prohibition of employment of women working 
undergroiind and requesting the Govornmont to take immediate steps to 
reach the goal of prohibition at an early date as liquor traffic had considerably 
affected the general welfare of the working classes in India. The Congress 
expressed its protest against the Govornmont of India for not accepting 
the modest Congress demand for labour representations on Indian iogislaturea 
and also urged upon the Government to grant to menials all privileges as 
given to the ministerial staff in mattoi's of leave, pensions, provident fund, 
gratuity etc. The Congress approved the efforts of the Anglo-Eussian Unity 
Committee to bring about unity between trade unions and the Red Inter¬ 
national of labour unions and expressed the hope that international unity 
would soon bo achieved. It, however, regretted its inability to join the 
international movement till such unity was achieved. Deep regret was 
expressed for the unwillingnoss of the Government to set up an enquiry into 
the railwaymon’a griovanoss and the Government was called upon to amend 
the Indian Railway Act setting up a central wages board for settling disputes 
concerning wages and conditions of service on railways and making obligatory 
on the railways to establish joint industrial councils on the lines of the 
English Railway Act. 

The Congress concluded its session at 8 p. m. Mr, Chamanlal was 
elected Ctairman of the Executive Council and Mr. N. M. Joshi was re¬ 
elected General Secretary for the next year. The next session of the 
Congress was decided to bo held at Cawupore. 
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Madras Ch amber of Commerce. 

The 17th Annual General Meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, was held on March 19th, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Cbettiar 
presiding. The meeting was very largely attended, prominent among those 
present being, Dewan Bahadurs Goviiidosa Chathurbujadoss, G. Narayana- 
swami Chetti, and M. Balasundaram Naidu, Messrs, C. Abdul Hakim, 
Narayandoss Girdhardosa, M. Kothaii, C. V, Veiikatar.vmana Iyengar, A. 
R. Doraiswami Iyengar, Khan Bahadurs Valji Laiji Sait, Jammal Mahomed, 
and Mahomed Abdul Aziz Sahib Bahadur, Rao Bahadur V. Shanmuga 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahibs P. Ramchandra Chetti and G. Venkatapathi Naidu. 
The Secretary presented the annual report and aooounts of the Association 
for the year 1926 and the same was taken as road. 

Chairmans Speech. 

The Chairman, Sir Muthiah Chettiar in moving the adoption of the 
report, spoke at length about the condition of the money market, the 
present position of trade and industries and the various disabilities of Indian 
merchants. He began by saying that the finances of the Chamber were 
rapidly improving, the Chamber bad practically emerged from the dead¬ 
weight of the building loan which had been rather unduly restricting its 
activities right from its infancy, Ha was sure the Chamber would maintain 
its rightful place in the larger sphere of an all Indian organisation afforded 
by the establishment of the Federation of Indian Chambers oi Commerce. 

Proceeding, Sir Muthiah Chettiar said: “ The Indian money market 
has been presenting a taxing problem in the period under review. As usual 
the Government was the Agent Provocateur in the market, 

“ The progress of the Currency Commission through the country raised 
great hopes and great fears. As usual the hopes have disappeared and the 
fears have remained. More than anything else the position of silver and 
of the Imperial Bank caused no little anxiety. At the close of the export 
season the rupee exchange seemed to find its moorings round about 18d, 
but, when it began to show signs of weakness soon after, the Government 
promptly came to its rescue with their magic wand and misled the unsus¬ 
pecting Commission. I do not propose to go into the ratio controversy but 
it remains to be seen whether the rupee will choose to remain where it was 
kept by heroic efforts for a brief period of two years or whether it will 
seek its old comfortable resting place. In any case, while it is clear that 
an abrupt return under present circuinstaiioos to the 16d. ratio is ridiculous 
it should be admitted that the higher ratio both in regard to its practicability 
and its consequences is not the proper one for immediate stabilisation. 
The stupendous fall in exports in 1926 and the upward tendency of imports 
at once reflects the fact that trade is becoming shy of the exchange and 
that it is going to bring it to a severe trial in the off-season. 

“What has made the market more nervous is the steady fall in prices 
in several of the staple articles like cotton, sugar and steel. That is a 
second home-thrust to our farmer and our industrialist. The slight 
recovery of industries after the post-war slump has received no encourage- 
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ment from the panio-strihon investors. The result was that industrial 
securities have been continually in disfavour and Banks have bean 
hard put to it to employ their funds profitably. Naturally therefore the 
favourable exchange rind the higher rate of interest obtainable abroad 
induced a considerable volume of remittance of funds. The Government 
too have not been slow to aggravate (ho situation by their persistent sale 
sterling and deflation of currency in order to work the rupee to the l8d. 
ratio. The Government have for the moment attained their end at the 
cost of the country’s best intorfsis and have succeeded in allayingl the 
fears of the importers and safeguarded the position of European capital 
and European service men out in this country. But the exchange trouble 
is going to remain the crux of the Indian currency problem notwithstanding 
the introduction of what is called the Gold Bullion Standard in which 
the rupee is going to remain the stai.dard of value and the standard coin, 
unsupported by any legal tondor gold coin. Wc are confidently assured 
that it is our next advance towards the eventual establishment of the 
Gold Standard with gold currei;cy. We may however congratulate the 
Government on their attempt to centralise the control of Currency and 
Credit in the hands of the Keservo Bank and thus wash their hands 
clean leaving the Impeiial Bank frro to pursue its coramcrcial bank. 
We shall then have an ideal organisation ready to assist in the expansion 
of banking facilities with the sole purpose of promoting the interests of 
the country. In doii'g so the banks in the country will find much use 
for an AlMndia Institute of Bankers functioning as a common recruiting 
ground and as a representative authority on the science and art of banking, 

Ti adc and Industries. 

“The recent steady decline in puioes coupled with the inflated exchange 
bos been seriously affecting the internal purchasing power of large 
sections of the community and the producers of raw cotton, and cotton 
yarn and piece-goods have had an anxious time and will have to exercise 
a great deal of caution in the current year also. The Madras mills 
however have stood the troublo.s with greater firmness than those in 
Bombay aid Ahmedabnd. The inroads of Japanese goods into our 
market are being slowly repaired and I do hope that any relief that the 
Textile Tariff Board can recommend will bo most welcome to set the 
industry on its feet again. In this connection 1 cannot omit to mention 
that the operations of the Cotton Transport Act in this Presidency have 
brought about) uiinocosBary internal restrictions on the movement of 
cotton, although the object of preventing adulteration is none to bo 
despised. The Act as it stands is not only ineffeotiva iu so far as the 
road traffic is unrestricted, but extremely harmful to the cultivators and 
the merchants; it would however be worth trying whether the Aot can 
he saved by enlarging the Tiruppur cauibodia area so as to include the 
districts from Tinnevelly to Coimbatore. In fact, having regard to the 
variety of soils, and the peculiar needs and conditions of cultivation in 
each locality, it would appear that such territorialisation of grades of 
cotton is the last thing to be attempted. 

Need for Protection. 

"The circumstance of prosperity budgets that are passing through 
the Legislatures now is a curious comment on the poverty of the industries. 
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There are several industries that remain in a nervous and unstable 
condition under the quasi'protcction of revenue duties, as for instance 
sugar, match, oil products, fruit-oanninf', paints and colours, and tobacco 
all of which deserve to be carefully investigated by the Tariff Board. 
It should be remembered, however, that while asking for a protective 
wall, an industry has a great deal to do for itself by way of internal 
improvement. It is hard to live down a bad reputation. If Indian 
produce is to maintain its reputation in foreign markets the different 
trades ought to have independent organisations and ought to exorcise 
strict internal control as in the case of tea, lac, cotton, coal, and wheat. 
It is high time that similar internal control were exercised in the case of 
tanned hides and skins, hemp, tobacco and indigo. In all those cases 
there is a great deal to be said against Government intervention and each 
trade has got to set its house so as to retain its position in the international 
market. In respect of hides and skins a serious situation has arisen by 
persistent adulteration in tanneries for weight purposes. Whatever 
immediate profit there may bo in transactions with undiscriminting 
countries like Japan it would not be long before the foreign markets make 
common cause ai d raise a revolt against all Indian skins and hides, to the 
prejudice of all tanners, honest nnd dishonest alike. Hide tanners have 
just passed through a bad year and on the top of it comes iho abolition of 
the export duty. It is .an untruth to say that the export duty has failed 
in its purpose of encouraging the tanning industry. The export of raw 
hides and skins in 1919-20, the year of the imposition of the 16 por cent 
duty, stood at 90,977 tons and in 1926 it stood <at 60,226 tons, vir.., a 
decrease of 46 percent; the exports of tanned bides and skins have 
during the same period risen from 6,724 tons in 1920-21 to 18,034 tons 
in 1926, viz., an increase of about 270 per cent. These are facts which 
no Government which professes to patronise the indigenous industries can 
ignore without drawing upon themselves considerable public distrust, and 
this Presidency having a share of about 70 per cent in the exports of 
tanned hides and 90 per cent in the exports of fanned skins can hardly 
reconcile itself to the free export of raw skins or hides without serious 
detriment to our tanning industry. 

Taxation. 

The subject of the burden of taxation on trade and industries has all 
but escaped the attention of the Government. During and after the war 
the country gave its ready response to the Government’s appeal for extra 
taxes to get over the deficit Budgets. Now the season of surpluses has 
begun but the Government refuses to lot go any of its revenues. The 
Government of India have boon accumulating Biurpluecs all these four 
years and hope to do so in the years to come. In the circumstances the 
trade and industry of the country should bo substantially relieved. Above 
all, the company super-lax, and Iho stamp duty not only on cheques and 
demand bills of exchange as proposed in the Finance Bill but on all 
negotiable inetiuments, should be abolished, and the court-fees and regis¬ 
tration fees should I, brought down to the level of 1921-22. 

A serious handicap has been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
the Government in the administration of the Income-tax Act, for the 
purpose of enabling assessees to cover their losses in lean years by lumping 
and averaging the incomes of, say three years, for assessment. It is a 
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method long adopted in several other countries and there is no doubt of 
its utility in India where the conditions of currency, trade and monsoon 
are peculiarly uncertain. With reference to the Finance Bill, I wish to 
add that the proposal to raise the import duty on unmanufactured tnbnooo 
from Re. 1-8 per lb. is calculated to check the large local manufacture of 
cigarettes in which is used a considerable proportion of imported tobacco. 
It should be the duty of tho legislatures and the public bodies to sot 
their face defhiitoly against any further increase of duties in th'sa insidious 
ways and urge Government to proceed with legislation in regard to the 
remaining recommendations of tbs Indian Taxation Enquiry Coramittoo, 
several of which require to bo carefully examined by tho Commercial 
community in order to place the system of taxation of this country on a 
scientific basis. 

Railway and Road Communications. 

Mr. Govii'.doas Chatburbujadosi! sccorided the motion. In doing so 
the speaker made a few remarks on the transport facilities of tho country. 
Hardly anything) ho said, was more important (0 the mcrcliaut and the 
manufacturer than his access to the cheap .and rapid moan.s of transport. 
While they thanked tho Government for the presorit proposal in the 
Final CO Bill to reduce tho import duty on motor cars and cycles from .10 
to 20 per cent, on tyres and tubes to 16 per cent, ho would much like the 
Government to take a corollary step for the purpose of improving and 
extending road communications by centralising the control and policy of 
their maintenance and extension in tho hands of the Provincial Road 
Board on which all the district boards and important public bodies may 
bo adequately reprosonlod. "In regard to railway extension” the speaker, 
said, “1 am glad to say that tho Railway Board has a reasonably extensive 
programme for this Presidency and I only wish that the same rate of 
progress be maintained for at least a decade in order to fill in the web of 
trunk lines. Meanwhile, tho railways will be well-advised to reduce the 
freight substar.tially if India should on.ioy cheap trinspirt as i?i foreign 
countries, though it bo at some cost to the animal contribution to the 
general revenues, in case tho working expenses do not admit of a substan¬ 
tial cut. In regard to passenger traffic it must be expected that the 
recent small reductions in fares will stimulate traffic to some extent 
though not immediately, but it is a matter for regret that the South Indian 
Railway and (he Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway are far behind 
the other lines. It would bo a great relief to second-rate mercantile firms 
if the coupon system is extended to second class travelling also. An¬ 
other matter which requires tho serious attention of tho Railway Board 
is the practice of charging minima rates in the first stage of travelling in 
each line passed through in long distance travel. Another difficulty iu 
loiig distance travel is the want of connecting trains, as for example, the 
want of a Madras express direct to Manmad or at least of a few through . 
carriages obligee one to proceed to and halt at Bombay, prolong his journey, 
and pay initial minimum faro to tho G, I. P. Railway once again in a 
iourney to Delhi. It would be much use to businessmen if these small 
matters will also occupy tho attention of the Railway Board when they 
are not absorbed in constructions and replacements, and railway oolieries. 
The report was then unanimously adopted. 



Bombay Mill—owners* Conference. 

President’s Speech. 

What is intended to bo a country-wide campaign against the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s refusal to grant protection to the mill industry was 
inaugurated on the 20th June at a Conference in Bombay of millowners all 
over India. About 26 centres of Indian Chambers of Commerce, who. owing 
to the shortness of notice, Could not send their represeat atives. telegraphed 
messagee of sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. Mr. H. P. 
Mody, President of the Bombay Millowners Association, who presided, 
referred to “the inexcusable delay” in the publication of the Government’s 
decisions and said that when they were published at last they were typical 
of the way in which millowners had been treated all along in this business. 
A more casual and indifferent treatment of a grave problem had never 
been known. If there were any reasons for decisions so contrary to the 
assurances given to millowners and so greatly at variance with all canotis 
of fairplay they did not appear in the Government’s communique. All that 
the communique did was to misread the important findings, to set up 
minority against majority report ar:d to dismiss the whole subject in a 
few casual sentences much as if the Government wore disposing of the 
question of a grant for a village well. 

It was a matter of keen disappointment that so high-minded a 
Viceroy as Lord Irwin should have been a party to such decisions but 
they trusted that when Hia Excellet cy realised the strength of their case and 
the seriousness of the situation he would not allow false notion.s of prestige 
to deter him from doing the right thing, The remedy before the mill- 
owners was to bring together all their resources and educate public opinion 
so that a . united demand might go forth for the righting of this wrong 
such as would compel the Goveriimont to reconsider their position. Mi-. 
Mody appealed to (he press and the public to lay aside their petty 
differences aiid lend their whole-hearted support to the millowners as 
anything, that hit the mill industry, hit the vital interests of the country. 

He concluded with a note of warning to the Government that the 
conviction was growing that the Dopaitraont of Commerce and Industries 
existed for every other purpose-s than that of serving the commerce and 
industries of India. Did the Government realise that they were alienating 
the sympathy and support of all those elements which stood for progress 
and good government and formed the strongest bulwark of a constitutional 
government? If they realised these things he hoped they would identify 
themselves with the true interests of the mill industry and the country 
at large. 

Representation to the Government. 

In their representation to the Government the Millowners’ Conference 
confines the observations to the decisions of the Government on the 
Tariff Board's main recommendations as in their views it is most essential 
to point out how untenable is the case sot up by the Government to 
support those decisions. Tho Conference refers to the statomonts made 
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by and on behalf of the Government from time to time which were in the 
nature of an assurance to the industry that, if a case for protection was 
established before the Tariff Board, the Government would bo prepared 
to act on the Board’s findings. The Board has definitely endorsed the 
millowuora’ case in respect of the unfairness of Japanese competition and 
the Conference is astonished that the Government should now attempt to 
avoid the implications of their statements. 

The Conference proceeds to argue that the attitude taken by the 
Government that the 10 per cent hatidicap on Indian industry is more than 
covered by the 11 per cent duty already existing is absolutely untenable 
and quotes the Board's findings in their support. 

The Conference maintains that the Government with its resources should 
be able to envoive a scheme of bounty on the production of yarn of counts 
above 328. 

The Conference holds that the destruction of the spinning section of 
the indigenous cotton textile industry, which is threatened by the decision 
arrived at by the Governmoiit of India, will utimately bo to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the faandioom industry for which the Government evince so much 
solicitude. It also holds that the handleom industry could bo far more 
effectively assisted by the adoption of the policy which would enable it to 
realise better prices for its final product than the policy which may give the 
handloom weaver an immediate advantage of allowing him to purchase his 
yarn at a figure below the cost of production at present; but which will 
eventually lead to his exploitation and ultimate disadvantage. 

The Conlereiioo asks whether the Government realise that by rejecting 
both the minority and majority recoramondations they are persisting in a 
policy which gives to Japan a 10 per cent preference against every other 
importing country in the world. The Conference also draws attention to 
the drop in the exchange value of the Yen since the report was written, thus 
rendering the position more diifioult for the industry. 

Concluding, the Conforenca declares that in their decision the economic 
inSorests of thes country did not weigh with the Government and urge that 
they should recousidor their decision. 


Principal Resolution. 

Mr. MODY moved the following principal resolution ;—"This Conference 
c! the represei talives of tlm cotton spinning and weaving mills from every 
part of India, while recognising the patient and conscientious way in which 
the Tariff Board conducted their enquiry, expresses its disappointment at 
the meagre character of their recommendations which fail to take into 
sufficient account tho various difficulties and disabilities from which the 
industry Las been suffering and which called for a more adequate measure 
of proteciion than the Tariff Board have thought fit to recommend ; this 
Conference considers that the true economic interests of the country have 
been sacrificed and the welfare of the cotton textile industry and those 
dopondaut on it have been seriously jeopardised by the unjust deoisions of 
the Government of Indi.a which entirely fail to protect the industry against 
unfair competition; this Conferouce maintains that the reasons advanced by 
the Government for withholding protection are absolutely untenable and 
strongly urges on the Government the desirability of the immediate reoonsi- 
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deration of their docisiona and a grant of adequate protection to the textile 
industry of the country. 

Mr. A. GEDDIS of the Bombay Association in supporting the principal 
resolution said ; Here wa have what is really the only large industry in 
India which has boen built up by Indian capital, Indian enterprise and 
Indian labour facing ruin. It is facing ruin not through its own fault but 
gradually it is brought there by unfair means. Hero, on the other hand, 
WJ have a Government intended like all other Govorraneuts to rule for the 
good of the countiy which sots up its own tribunal to decided whether the 
industry is or is not ruined by unfair means and which when that tribunal 
decides that the industry is being ruined by unfair means makes a reply 
which amounts to “ then lot it be ruined.” Have wo as industrialists to 
accept this verdict as the last word I Sv.iviy not. Do not let the mill- 
owners be misled by the talk of difficulty being got over if the millowuers 
“put their houses in order” which is an ovorworkad and stupid phrase 
or that those difficulties can bo got over by the adoption of the suggestions 
of the Tariff Board which, nevertheless, are welcome. Do not let them 
be misled into the belief that the mill industry can work out its own salvation 
by overcoming unfair handicaps tbiust upon it because the hard fact has 
to be that it cannot do so. The ruin of tho mill industry means the ruin 
of Bombay City and, tberofovo, I say, are tho citizens going to accept this 
verdict of Government without a struggle I To the country as a whole the 
mill industry is appealing to realise that not only tho existence of the mill 
industry of which Indians have every right to be proud but the future of 
Bombay City also is in jeopardy. I cannot but think that the country will 
take every step in its power to prevent such a calamity, 

Tb<' resolution was seconded and supported and unanimously passed. 

Other Resolutions. 

By tho second resolution the Conference approved and adopted the 
draft ropro.seiitation to the Govornmont of India prosonted for its ooriaidera- 
tion. 

The third resolution urged on the roorabors of the .Assembly and the 
Council of State to do all in their power to soenre lor the industry a measure 
of protection adequate to tho needs of tho situation. 

Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, moving tho resolution, referred to the view 
urged lu some quarters that any bill designed to carry out the intentions of 
the mill-owners would be a money bill and could not under tho rules 
originate except from the Government benches; but ha was iaforined that 
the Government could, if dosirod, allow such a bill if brought by a private 
member. He hoped the Government would not take protection under 
technicalities in a matter of such grave importanco. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The Chairman was authorised to send copies of the representation and 
resolutions to the Secretary of State, to the Government of India, and to the 
Provincial Governments, The conference then terminated. 



